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'imf. vornr <*f t.<»hs phimppi:. 


Tiik * , eho. ilbov, the tinsel 

splendour and seeming miracle. <*f a 
holiday pantomime, longs tor a peep 
Behind tlu* pasteboard parapets thni 
limit his view. When tin* fulling curtain 

puts a period to Uiown’.s malicious buf- 
foonery mid to the blunders of perse- 
cuted und long Mitiering Pantaloon. he 
man el^ as to the .subsequent proeeed- 
ings of the lithe and agile mvnes v»ho 
Jam* so ^loriou>lv di\erted him. IB* 
is tempted to IHicNe that Harlequin 
sleeps in his motley -kin. that Colum- 
bine perpetually retains her graceful 
rose -wreaths ami diapliauous muslin, 
lie ran hardh realize the lehipse of 
sueli glittering apparitions into the 
jinisaie hmndruin of e\e»y-duy life, 
and Mould gladly penetrate the \eilof 
bai/e that shrouds from his eager ty e$ 
the mirth-provoking crew. Better 
that he should not. Sadly Mould his 
bright illusions fade, sore b»* his dis- 
•otment, could he recognise the 
Harlequin in you sliabby- 
'itleman issuing from the 
ami discern her of the 
■t rewarding herself with 
Barclay for the piroii- 
entrechnts that lately 
youthful vision. 

• ivi* the Iwy's desire for a 
mid the scenes, is the popu- 
i uttering after glimpses of royal 


privacy. The concealq&jti 
coveted, the forbidden 
>ired. Keep an ape under 
and fancy converts her into 
it m as the small key, the 
bunch, that Bluebeard’s bride 
burned to use. For the moll 
the C hronicles of Courts havo 

sii.np* and peculiar attract*'"’ 
m liar a \ idilv is swallow* 
detail concerning prin 
nnnpar.il ms : how an: 
humble many to obtain 
the every-day life of u. 

\ rivih'ired few, to di\ c Into the 
of palmer and contemplate 
ie!a\ation nf the donie.-tic cir ' 
Min* in j ml die are env 
imposing harrier of rereifiMj^ 
reel dignity. In the ub&eaw&i 
precise and pungent 
tlie bald and fulsome ]! 
court circular hud ei 
learn u ilh strange ii 
tion and extent of a 
rule, ami the exact 
some infant prinei 
abroad for an airing* 
ami more satisfactory fttitiifel 
alVurded to popular inqii " ‘ 
the writbigs of those who- 
in tjjyp intimacy of court& . 
liornfar, do such WM&# * 
Hferote both of the ww* 
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.onages to whom they chiefly refer, 
A when they do they are often value- 
less, farther than as a sop to public 
cmiosity. Truth is rarely told of 
longs by those who enjoy, seek, or 
hope aught from their favour. These 
split upon the reefs of flattery, as a 
disgraced courtier does upon those of 
spite and disappointed ambition . And 
again, history affords us examples of 
men;, who, having, through misron- 
'icts or. misfortune, lost the couutc- 
uicO of their sovereign, resorted, to 
ain his good graces, to shameless 
dation antLservilo panegyric. 

Ve do not include in any of the 
?e categories just named, the 
dior of the book before us. AYo 
ould not be justified in attributing 
interested motives liis praises of his 
nner patrons ; but believe, on the 
mtrary, that, although familiar with 
>urts, he is no mere courtier. Had 
He been more of one, his fortunes 
might now be better. From a \ cry 
early age, Monsieur Appcrt devoted 
himself to the prosecution of philan- 
thropic plans and researches Inning 
for tlieir chief objects the amelioration 
«f the condition of the lower classes, 
of convicts, the education 
and that of children 
^section or vices of their 
left destitute, and un- 
, has frequently been cm- 
. j French government, and 
upied various important piwK 
Mn only one-and-twentv, he v,as 
appointed director of a model-school 
for the army. ‘With reference to his 
humane schemes, lie lias published 
many volumes on the education of 
soldier^ and orphans, on the prions, 
whoold, and other correctional and 
'\mt institutions of France. 

. these wc have nothing to do. 
present book is of a lighter ami 
e generally interesting character. 

• ten years he held the office of 
aoner to the Queen of the French, 
id to her sister-in-law, Madame 
delaide. The charities of these, 
' \\ ladies are, as we shall presently 
on a truly princely scale. To 
worship no salaiy was at- 
Appert performed its 
es gratuitously, and es- 
well rewarded by the 
''ood opinion of the 
he served. Ills 


income from other sources was amide ; 
his position honourable, and even dis- 
tinguished ; his friends, true or false, 
were reckoned by hundreds, lint mis- 
fortune, sniff of foot, overtook him in 
the zenith of his prosperity. Heavy 
pecuniary losses, chiefly resulting, as 
lie implies rather than informs us, 
from ill-advised loans and generous 
assistance to unworthy persons, im- 
paired his means, (.‘oncoming his 
disgrace at court, he is more explicit, 
lie attributes it to the envy and in- 
trigues of courtiers, against whom, as 
a clas*. he bitterly inveighs. Thai 
Ills oflico was one well calculated to 
make him enemies, if lie conscien- 
tiously fulfilled its duties, is made 
evident bv various passages in his 
book. During ten years that lie. 
was in the daih habit of seeing 
them, and of distributing the greater 
portion of their charities tin* queen 
and Madame Adelaide, he tells us, 
never made him the slightest re- 
proach; but, on the contrary, in- 
variably approved his proposals ami 
requests, none of which, he adds, 
tended to his personal advantage. 
The king, on various important occa- 
sions, showed great confidence in him, 
and a strong sympathy with his phil- 
anthropic labours. Nevertheless, the 
occult, but strong and persevering in- 
fluence employed against M. Appcrt, 
at last prevailed, and he was removed 
from the court, laden with costly pre- 
sents from the rov'd family, who 
as-ured him that they would never for- 
get, but al\vn\s acknowledge, his long 
and devoted services. Alter his dis- 
grace he sold a villa he pos^osed at 
Kcuilly, and left Paris, with the in- 
tention of founding an experimental 
colony of released convicts, iTml of the 
children of criminals. ’Whether this 
experiment was carried out, and how 
far it succeeded, lie docs not inform us. 
He is now travelling in Hcrmunv, 
visiting the schools, prisons, and mili- 
tary institutions, ami writing books 
concerning them. The King of Prus- 
sia has received him favourably, and 
given him every encouragement ; the 
sovereigns of Belgium, Denmark, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, 
have written him flattering letters, 
and promised him all facilities ami 
assistance during the stay lie proposes 
making in tlieir respective dominions. 
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It was at Berlin, in the spring of tlic 
present year, timt M. Appert com- 
pleted, after a cry bri(*f labour, his three 
volumes of Memoirs. He confesses 
that they wore written in haste, and 
a\ hilst his mind was preoccupied with 
the objects of his Orman tour. This 
is to Ik* regretted, for the result proves 
that Ihe work was too (prickly done 
to be well done. The motive of his 
precipitation is unexplained, and we 
sire not told why it was necessary to 
complete, by the loth of March, a 
book destined to appear but in late 
autumn. Bid the snail-traf/en pare of 
the German hncfutntcherei need half a 
year lbr the printing of a thousand 
pages? Surely not: and surely M. 
Appert might have ghen himself a 
little more time, — have indulged us 
v\iih more detail, — ha\e produced, 
instead of a InMy outline, a tinUhed 
picture. 1 1 i> materials were ample, 
Iris subject is niovt interesting; lie is no 
novice in the craft of authorship. Be- 
sides hi* opportunities of obsenation 
at court, he has enjoyed the netptain- 
bince. iu nun' case-, the intimacy, of 
a \ast number of notable persons 
military, diplomatic, seieutith, lite- 
rary. Ministers amldeputies, peers nf 
Trance and neblo of the old regime, 
generals of the empire and distin- 
guished foreigners, as ere reckoned upon 
his list of friends: main of them were 
regular partakers of hh periodical din- 
ner^ at his Taris hotel and hi> Neuillv 
villa. It was in his power, we arc 
convinced, to Iuiav produced a tir^t 
rate book of its das-.. in>tend of tlu^e 
hasty and unsatisfactory sketches. 
Kacii night, he tell U". imperially *iiiee 
the year 18ihi. when he was lir<t 
uttaehui to the Orleans family, he 
wrote noAvii, before retiring to rest, 
the events ,n the day. And yet such is 
his haste to huddle over his work that 
he cannot. Avait to receive his volumi- 
nous memoranda and correspondence, 
bet trusts entirely to his memory. As 
far as it goes, this serves him pretty 
well. Whilst correcting the last 
page of these souvenirs, Lhavo received 
the enormous mass of notes and auto- 
graph letters Avhich ought to have 
been of great utility in the compositioi 
of the book; and, on referring to the 
various documents, I am surprised to 
find that my memory has served me 
faithfully upon every subject of inte- 


rest, and that I have nothing #fet§f| 
in Avbat I have written.** 
perhaps, to rectify, but 
should think, to add. Monsieim&f| 
pert’s notes, judging from o&eorftf 
verbatim specimens, were both 
and minute, and must inehrie 
many interesting particulars 
dotes of the remarkable penQB&aEjNg 
whom he came in contact di 
varied phases of a busy and 
life. Could ho not, without indeliehej 
or breach of confidence, have given 
more of such particulars? His 
muirs would have gained in value 
lie deferred their publication some 
or fifteen years ; for then many a#lt 
livingwould Iuia'C disjjjpeamlfi^wW 
scene, and he might have spoken 
( »f t h in gs a n< l jiersons concerning tUn 
he new deems it prudent orproper U 
be silent. But personal recoMeetSoitf 
of the present French ocmrty .evtl 
Avhcii loosely and imperfectly #ct down, 
cannot fail to commaiid attention and 
excite interest. And much that k 
novel and envious may be culled firotf 
^ 1 . A i n k » rt s \ mges, although we regife$ 
ns avo penise them, that they afaouti 
have Miftered from too- groat basft 
and an overstrained discretion. *< - 
M. Appert opens his memoirs in thi 
Avar 1S07, in the prosperous days o 
Napoleon. w hose ardent admirer h#$9 
L'he earlier chapters of liislx>ok r r€^thij 
to the Empire and the Restora^fiH 
ha\ e less to recommend tliem than t 
later ones, and wo shall pass thei 
rapidly over. At the age of fifteenth 
became a pupil of the imperial eeh&f. 
of drawing. Here he carried ofiNtf,’ 
first prizes, was made snb-proft^BO, 
and hopes a veto held out to him fch^ 
h<‘ should take a share in the edoeari* 
of the King of Rome. But this w& 
in 1*12; the decline of the empkn hUs 
begun, Russia iimWprm tfctgtim 
' blow to Napoleons' m$y waist 
less power ; — the hopes of the youni 
professor w r ere never realized. TJtxx 
the return of the Bourbons, «fte 
Waterloo, be lost his sub-prol^sor 
ship, on account of his ATelMffltogr] 
Bonapartism; and because* ttHbl 
giving a lesson in m&gs&*&tiety'l| 
employed, to mark tfc$ cnrrft ha 
angles of a geometrical figare, Mm 
which made up the wOflftP* tw$Sk 
pereur ! ” Soon hohr^ 

he again obtained ©ecnpa&te*, -J 
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/ a far humbler description than that 
to which ^ic had once aspired. lie 
Vas employed in the organization 
elementary and military schools, 
& Vtpm the plan of mutual instruction. 
iesk,M this he was most successful, and 
curiosig reports to the Minister of war 
kingsrovea that, in three years, one liuii- 
hopeired thousand men might be taught 

S jo read, write, and cipher, at the small 
Sxpense of three hundred thousand 
Spitjfrancs, or half a-crowu per man. In 
ag a 1820 , although then only twenty-three 
years old, he was intrusted with the 
inspection of the regimental schools 
of the royal guard and first military 
•division ; and his connexion with the 
army brought him acquainted with 
many of the Bonn part ist plots at 
that time rife. Although often confided 
in by the conspirators, who were aware 
of his attachment to the Emperor, lie 
took share in none of their abortive 
schemes for placing Napoleon the 
Second on the throne of France ; but, 
nevcrtlielessj he was looked upon 
U with suspicion by the government of 
i the Bourbons. Still, however, he was 
^•permitted to become the director, 
h without salary, of a school established 
in the prison at Montaigu, appropri- 
* atod to military criminals. To this 
prison, in the year 1822, were sent two 
non-commissioned officers, bv name 
Mathicu and Condorc, implicated in 
the conspiracy for which General Bor- 
m lost his head. Yielding to liis 
ympathics and to the prayers of these 
wo young men, who were bent upon 
scape or suicide, M. Appcrt promised 
) assist their flight. lie did so, suc- 
cessfully, and the consequence was his 
f&'m imprisonment at La Force, u here 
hi? was placed in the room subse- 
quently occupied by the poet. Bcranger. 
Pending his trial, he had for servant 
a celebrated thief of the name of Bore, 
of whom Yidocq, the thief-taker, more 
than once makes mention in his curious 
books. This Dord, who, for a robber, 
was a very decent fellow, and who 
served M. Appcrt with the greatest 
punctuality and fidelity, once had the 
audacity, alone and unassisted, save by 
his owii ingenuity, to stop a diligence 
full of passengers. With a skill that 
would have made him an invaluable 
^federate for a London or Paris 
flyer, he constructed seveval ex- 
t men of straw, the size of life, 


and quite as natural — at least in the 
dark. These lie invested with the 
needful toggery — neither fresh nor 
fashionable, we presume, but serving 
the purpose. Finally, he fastened 
sticks, intended to represent mus- 
kets, to the shoulders of the figures, 
which he posted in a row against 
trees bordering the high road. Up 
came the diligence. “ Halt ! ” shout- 
ed Dove, in the voice of a Sten- 
tor ; “ Halt ! or my men fire ! ” The 
frightened driver pulled up short ; 
conductor and passengers, seeing a 
row of figures with levelled fire-arms, 
thought they had fallen into the power 
of a whole army of banditti, and 
begged for mercy. Bore came for- 
ward in the character of a generous 
protector, sternly ordered his men to 
abstain .from violence and r< main 
where they were, and collected from 
the trembling and intimidated passen- 
gers their purses, watches, and jewels. 
U I forbid you to fire,” he shouted to 
his quakcr gang, 'whilst pocketing the 
rich tribute ; they make no resist- 
ance ; i will have no useless blood- 
shed.’’ The conductor, delighted to 
save a large sum of money secreted in 
a chest, quietly submitted: the pas- 
sengers were too happy to get off 
with whole skins, and the women 
thanked their spoiler, called him n 
humane, man, and almost kissed him, 
out of gratitude for his sparing their 
Ibes. The plunder collected, the 
driver received permission to continue 
his journey, which he did at full speed, 
lest the banditti should change their 
minds and forget their forbearance. 
Bore made his escape unmolested, 
leaving his straw regiment on picket 
by the road side, a scarccmw, till 
daybreak, to the passing traveller. 

The few persons acquainted wilh 
]VI. ApperBs share in the escape of 
Mathieu and Condorc, proved stanch 
upon his trial : nothing could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 
The, affair gave, rise to long and bitter 
controversy between the Liberal and 
Loyalist newspapers. Of course M. 
Appcrt lost his place*, under govern- 
ment, and he now had full leisure to 
busy himself with his philanthropic 
investigations. To these he devoted 
his time ; but the police looked upon 
him as a dangerous character, and, in 
May, 1823, orders were again issued 
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for liis arrest. Forewarned, lie cs- 
'caped by the garden -('ate at tlie very 
moment, that his pursuers knocked at 
the front door. The cause for which 
lie was persecuted, that of Bonapart- 
ism and liberal opinions — the anti- 
Jloiirbon cause, in short — made him 
many friends, and he had no difficulty 
in concealing himself, although pru- 
dence com] idled him frequently to 
change his hiding-place. One of his 
first retreats was the house of La- 
fayette, then looked upon as an arch 
conspirator, and closely watched by 
the police, but who, nevertheless, 
afforded a willing shelter to young 
Appert. A luippy week was passed, 
by the latter in the hotel and con- 
stant society of the venerable general. 

u 1 bad hi* coachman's mom, and a 
livery in readiness to put on, in cu>e 
of an intrusion on tin* part of the 
police. I dined with him ///«-«- 
;uid we spent the evenings together, 
the porter telling all visiters, except- 
ing relatives and intimate friends, that 
the, general v\ as at hL country house of 
La Grange. 

“Moiimcut de Lafayette's conver- 
sation was most interesting, hi* lan- 
guage well chosen, his narrative stvle 
simple and charming: his cliaract-r 
was gay and amiable, his phyMognom\ 
respectable and good. 1 1 i> tone, and 
every thing about him, indicated good 
humour, kindness, and dignity, and 
the habit of the lust society, lie had 
the exquisitely polLhod manner*, of the 
old regime, blent with tho>e of the 
highest elapse* of the pre*ont day. 1 1 is 
vast information, the numerous anec- 
dotes of his wcll-iilled life, his im- 
mense acquaintance with almost all 
the celebrated persons in the world, 
his many and curious voyages, the 
great events in which he had borne a 
leading part, tin* historical details that 
he alone could give on events not yet 
writtcu down in history, constituted 
an inexhaustible conversational trea- 
sure, and 1 look upon it as one of the 
happiest circumstances of my life to 
have passed a week in the intimacy of 
that excellent and noble general." 

All, however, that M. Appert thinks 
proper to record in print of these 
anecdotes, historical details, «&c., con- 
sists of a short conversation with M. 
Lafayette, who predicted the final 
downfall of the Bourbons, and the 


advent of a more liberal order ^ 
things. In 1828, many besides J&'. 
fayette were ready with the samepr&i 
phecy. M. Appert then aak^d/tw, 
general whether, in the event of?#; 
revolution, the Duke of Orleans, 
appeared sincerely liberal, who encou4| 
raged the progress of art and science^, 
sent his sons to the public collegesM 
cultivated the opposition meinbersK 
and was generally popular with thc|f 
advocates of the progress, might not;, 
become King of France. 

‘“My dear Appert,’ replied the, 
general, 1 what you aay is very true, 
and l myself greatly esteem the Duke 
of Orleans. 1 believe him sincere in 
his patriotism, his children are very 
interesting, his wife*is the best of 
women. But one can answer for no- 
thing in times of revolution. Never- 
theless, the Duke would have many 
chances in his favour; and for my part, 
w ere I consulted, I should certainly 
vote for him.’ 

•• Seven years after this curious 
conversation, which I wrote down 
at the time. General Lafayette still 
entertained, and expressed at the 
Hotel do Yillo, the same opinion of 
the Duke of Orleans, now' King of 
the French.” 

From Lafayette, M. Appert trans- 
ferred himself to the Duchess of Monte- 
bello, the ex-lady of honour and cou- 
lidential friend of the Empress Maria 
Louisa. In her hotel he abode a 
month, nud then went into the coun- f 
try. After a while, the police, who, 
by not capturing him, had sliorni great 
negligence or impotence, discontinued^ 
their persecutions, and he was again' 
able to appear in public. 

To arrive the sooner at tlie reign of*' 
Louis Philippe, M. Appel t does little 
more than brief!}' recapitulate the 
principal events of the last few years 
of the Restoration, introducing, how- 
ever, here and there, a remark or 
anecdote not unworthy of note. Take 
the following, as a Frenchman’s opi- 
nion of the military promenade of 
1828, and of its leader, the Duke 
crAngoiileme. 

“ The battles were unimportant, 
our troops showed themselves brave 
as ever; but, in order to flatter the 
prince, so much fuss was made about 
• lie military feats of this campaign^ 
about the passage of a bridge, for;^ 
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^stance, that all sensible men In France 
r A and throughout Europe, laughed to 
^ear so much noise for such small 
Iffbompests. At last the Duke of 
s&VngOu^me returned to Paris ; ontcr- 
ifftaiamente were given him, triumphal 
^gmshes erected, Louis XVI II. and the 
S^jCount 4’Artois told him he was the 
ltp^reatest captain of the age : the old 
^generals of the empire, now become 
tl*xmrtiers and flatterers, added the 
j incense of tlieir praise to the royal 
t commendations. The poor prince 
came to believe that he really v as a 
great warrior. A lie, by dint of re- 
petition, acquires the semblance of a 
truth, especially when it flatters our 
self-lpvc, our vanity and pride. Behold, 
then, Louis Arilbine, Fils de France, 

' -a greater * eaptain than Bayard or 
: Turenne. Napoleon 1 do noi name : 

, of him the Restoration had made a 
Corsican marquis , who had had tin • 
honour to serve . with some distinction 
} and bravery, in the French army under 
1 the orders of the princes , dttriey the 
reign of II. M. Louis X 17/7, King <>f 
France and Navarre. 

’ “ Before his departure for thi- 

, famous war, the Duke (.f Angouleme'- 
disposition was simple, modc-t, and 
good; when he returned he was sub- 
ject to absence of mind and to lit- of 
passion, and his understanding ap- 
_ peared weakened. Exaggerated praise, 
t like a dizzy height, often turns the 
,Jiead. 

y Louis XVIII., long n sufferer 
w from the gout, at last di'*d. and .Mo\- 
9 *sif.ur became king under the title of 

P Jharles X. The priest < and ultra- 
op lists rejoiced; they thought tlieir 
ingdom was cbme.” 

In another placp we find a de.-orip- 
tion of the personal appearance of tin* 
valiant commander, who. duly dry- 
nursed and tutored by his major-gene- 
ral, Count Guilleminot, won imperish- 
able laurels in the great fight of the 
Trocadero. 41 Short in stature, and 
red in the face, his look was nb-ent, 
his gait and sha])e were tmgracoful, 
his legs short and thin.” M. Apport 
describes a visit paid by the duke, 
then dauphin, to his cousins at the 
Palais Royal. ‘‘This visit. a rare 
v favour, lasted about tv only minutes. 
\uud when the Duchess of ( Means, nc- 
ording to established ethpietle, had 
laced the dauphincs cloak, the 


duke and duchess conducted their il- 
lustrious visiters to the first step of 
the grand staircase. Here the dauphin 
had a fit of absence, for, instead of 
saying adieu, lie repeated several 
times t word of honour, wordofhouour/ 
The dauphihe took hold of his arm 
and they returned to their carriage.” 
This absent man is next shown to ns 
in a very unprincoly and unbecoming 
passion, for which, however, he re- 
ceived a proper wigging from Ills royal 
dad. The anecdote is worth extract- 
ing. 

41 The sentries at the gates of the 
chateau of St. (’loud had orders to 
allow no person in plain clothes and 
earn ing a parcel, to enter the private 
court* and garden-. One of the 
dauphin's servant*, not in liven, 
v, Klicd to pa» throinrli a door kupt by 
the Swi— guard'*, 'file sentry would 
not allow it. and the servant appealed 
to the subaltern on guard. who \m\< 
tracing up and down near the gate. 

4 You may be one of ^lonseigucm V 
servants/ the ollicer politeh replied, 
•and that pared ni.iv. a- you say. 

belong to IIK loo al ' I Jigline*.-., hut I 

do not know \ on. and l mu>t obey 
order-/ The lacquey got angry, was 
iii-olent. ami attempted to f«.rce a pa— 
-age. Thereupon theoilieer. a young 
man of nm-t estimable characttr, 
pu-Iied him -liarply aw iy. and told 
iiim that If lie renewed the attempt 
he should be sent to the guard-house. 

From hi* window the dauphin 
-aw adniK-ioii rele-ed to hi,- -errant. 
\f itlnuit'refleetimi or inquiry. he ran 
d« wn stair- like a lnadman. went up 
to the lieutenant, abit.-ed him \ iolenlly . 
without listening to hi- defence, ami 
at last -o far forgot himself as to tear 
off hi< epaulet*, ami threaten him 
with his M\ord. Then tin* officer, in- 
dignant at seeing himself thus dis- 
honoured in front of hi.- men. when in 
fact lie had done no more than his 
duty, took two steps backwards, 
clapped band on hilt, and exclaimed, 
‘ .Moiiseigneiir, keep your distance f 
Just then, the dnupliine, informed of 
this seem*, hurried down, ami carried 
off her hu-haml to his apartments. 

1 l entreat you, sir/ said she to the 
officer, 4 forgot what has passed! You 
shall hear full her from me. 1 

“ The same evening the king was 
told of tills affair, which might have 
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had very serious consequences, for all should oust thpqi from Urn thpou©,a|| ! ‘ 
the officers of the Swiss guards were Francis, a Henry, A 
about to semi in their resignations. The hour of their dowxg&i WbsS-1^ 
As ex-colonel-gcneral of the Swiss, hand, although they, as ever, 

Charles X. was too partial to them blind to the approaching periL 
not to reprimand his son severely lor little thought the glittering tnun;<*!^ 
the scandal he had caused. To make gay courtiers and loyal ladles . yptftt 
the matter up, and give satisfaction to thronged to llhcims to the eoronattoi^ 
the corps of officers, lie desired the of Charles the Tenth, that, this 
daupliine h> seud for the insulted lieu- • mony was the last sacritice offiered io 
tenant, and, in presence of that prill- Hie last descendant of St, Louis* aiul| 
cess, who anxiously desired to see her that the corpse of Louis XVIH. wroafcT 
husband's unpardonable act atoned for w ait in vain, in the regal vault at St» 
and forgotten, the king addressed the Denis, for that of his successor.* 
young officer with great affability. In 1820, M. Appert was elected 
‘Sir.’ he said, 4 my son. has behaved member of the lioyal Society of 
most culpably towards \ou. a in l to- Prisons, of which the Dauphin W08 
wards me, your former colonel-gene- president, and about the same time 
ral. Accept these captain's epnuDts, Jm became a frequent visiter at the 
which 1 ha \e great pleasure in oiler- Palais Itoyal.' The Duke of Orleans 
ing v^u, and forget the past V ' With took much notice of him, and begged 
nuicli emotion the daupliine added a him to pay particular attention to 
few gracious words, and t In* otlin-r, the schools and prisons upon his cx- 
not without reluctance, continued in tensive domains. Madame Adelaide 
the ro\al irtmrd as capt.iin. The (Mademoiselle d* Or lea ns, as she was 
dauphin, who was good in tin* main, then styled) desired his assistance 
did not tail, the next time lie *aw the lor the establishment of a school 
new made captain, to oiler him hi- near her ea-tle of Randan; aud the 
hand in sign of roc onciliation, an. I, by Duchess of Orleans craved his advice 
a singular t h. nice, Hiis .ulieer was one in the distribution of her charities. 

the hist Swiss on duty v. oh the lie pa— ed ^hir* time at Randan, 
loyal family when it departed lo»* wiiere the whole Orleans family were 
i'herbourL on it- wa; into exile/' ;■ - ■ milled, and he dcBcritai their 

How s'llkinn the pii fitre of regal i at iona 1, cheerful, aud simple manner 
dignity here presented to u- ! The oi life. It was that of opulent and 
heir to the l'n uch throne s.-uffiing in well-rdivatedeoimtrygemleuieu.hos- 
his own palace yard with :i subaltern pitable. t luiritable, and inleiletfuaL 
«.>f foreign mercenaries, and i*e-t lied by Kmgly care* had not yet wrinkled 
his wife from possible chastisement m the bmw of Louis Philippe*, neither 
the hands ol his oppunent. *l'ho king had ' -.row, anxiety, and alarm fur- 
compelled to apologize tbr his M»nV rowed the cheeks of the virtuous 
misconduct, ami almost to i raw the Marie Amelle. *• At that time, both^ 
acceptance of a captain's minini-Moii Mademoiselle and M-uisoigimur were- 
as plaster for tin* wounded honour of gay ami ihccrful. Nuce royalty has ^ 
the ^\i<* guardsman. Time i- an replaced that life of princely retire? 
immistakeable Uourluui charauer incut, 1 haw never seen them enjoy 
about the story. And truly , both Mich c-aiui and tranquil ilnys ; I might 
in great things and small, what a say , never such happy one*." From- 
pitiful race of kings were those older Randan, M. Appert started on a tour 
ihmrbous! Fit only to govern some to the south of France, and to twit 
petty Herman state" of a few dozen the galleys. When he returned 
.square miles, w here they might rcwl Pan-, lie undertook to assist the 
ill etiquette, surround theniseh es w ith Duchess of Orleans and MademoL&Ilf 
priests and Hat terms, and play by in their charities ; and from that time 
turns the tyrant and the foul. High he saw them every two or throe days, 
lime was it that .i more \ igoivus branch sometimes ofteiier. At last came th§ 

* According to old usage, each defunct King of France awaited, at the entraset 
of the vault at St. Denis, the body of his successor, and was not consigned to fc^ 
final resting-place till its arrival. .jfll 
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f July Revolution. The Orleans family 
wore at Neuilly, and whilst the result 
of the fight between king and people 
was still uncertain, the duke, appre- 
hensive of violence from the royalist 
jpipty, shut himself up in a little pa- 
vilion in the park. There his wife an d 
sister secretly visited him, and took 
him the news as it arrived from Paris. 
Prom his retreat, he plainly heard the # 
din of battle raging in the streets of 
the capital. On the 28th of July, a 
cannon-hall, fired from Courbevoyc, 
fell near the palace, and at a short 
distance from the duchess and her 
sister-in-law. There could be little 
doubt of the intention of the shot. 
This circumstance made Mademoiselle 
think, that in their fury the royalists 
might attack Neuilly, aud carry off 
the family. Accordingly, the duke, 
accompanied only' by his faithful 
adherent Oudard, left his retreat, 
and crossed the country or foot to 
. Rainey, another of his seats, situated 
near Bondy. This was on the 2‘Jtli 
July ; the duke was dressed very 
simply* and wore a gray hat with 
a tri-colored cockade. As soon as 
the caunon shot was fired from 
Courbevoyc, Mademoiselle said to 
the duchess, “My dear, we cannot 
stand by those people any longer; 
they 'massacre the mob, and fire at 
us; we must take a decided part.” 
Hastening to her wardrobe, she tore 
up several silk dresses, white, blue, 
iffiid red, made them into cockades, 
and distributed them to the house- 
hold. From that moment, it is evi- 
dent, that if the royalists had bad the 
(Upper hand, the house of Orleans was 
ruined. 

On their way to Rainey, the duke 
and Oudqrd fell in with a peasant, 
digging his field as if nothing extra- 
ordinary was occurring. They asked 
him the news. u Mafoi ", Monsieur ,” 
replied the man, “ they say that the 
people are thrashing the royal guard, 
that those stupid Bourbons have run, 
and that liberty will once mure 
triumph.” 

“ And the Duke of Orleans V” was 
the next question. “ What do they 
say of him ?” 

“ No doubt he is with his cousins, 
since be has not shown himself at his 
'* palais Royal, He's no better than the 
* .. jtj .a fine talker, and nothing else.” 


Not overpleased at the peasant’s 
reply, the duke asked no more ques- 
tions, but continued his pedestrian 
journey. Forty-eight ' hours after- 
wards, however, he was at the Palais 
Royal, with the men of July for his 
body-guard; and ten days later lie 
was King of the French. Ilow far lie 
owed his elevation to intrigues and 
manoeuvres of his own — how far he 
had aimed at the crown which thus 
suddenly settled upon his brows — are 
questions that have been much dis- 
cussed, but never satisfactorily eluci- 
dated. M. Appert’s opinion is worth 
recording. To us it appears a tem- 
perate and rational one. 

“ 1 consider it proved that the 
Duke of Orleans did not, as many 
believe, work lbr the overthrow of his 
cousins. As a shrewd and plover 
man, he could not forget the chances 
given to his family by the retrograde 
policy of the Bourbons: he remem- 
bered that he had live sons, brought up 
in the public, colleges, partaking the 
intelligence and opinions of the rising 
generation, and therefore secure of 
public sympathy ; he bore in mind 
also, that the Duke of Bordeaux, who 
alone stood above bis sons, in the 
sense, of legitimacy, but far below 
them in the opinion of the masses, 
was still very voting, and liable to the 
diseases of childhood. All these were 
so many motives for him to court that 
popularity which the Tuileries each 
day lost, lie did not omit to do so. 
lie showed himself cordial and affable 
with tli# popuLir members of tbe 
Chambers, adopted and sustained the 
system of mutual instruction, which 
was protected by the liberal section 
( f the nation, in opposition to the 
priests, and founded schools on that 
plan oil bis estates. A generous pa- 
tron of artists and men of loiters, for 
political refugees, Poles, Greeks, and 
Italians, he was ever ready to sub- 
scribe. In short, without conspiring, 
tbe Duke of Orleans did as much to 
advance the royal destiny of his family 
as the elder branch, by a completely 
contrary line of conduct, did to Com- 
promise theirs.” 

If these were the sole arts and con- 
jurations used by Louis Philippe to 
compass his ends, certainly no crow n 
was ever more fairly come by than 
his. And verily so uneasy a station, 
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so thorny a scat as that of King* of 
the French, was scarce worth more 
active efforts; it would have been 
dearly bought by a sacrifice of honour 
and principle. The life of Louis 
Philippe is one of incessant toil and 
anxiety ; -his leisure is less, his work 
harder, than that of his meanest sub- 
ject. Late to bed, lie rises early, 
rarely sleeping more than four hours; 
after a careful, but rapid toilet, his 
day’s labour begins. He seldom 
breakfasts with his family ; it would 
take too much time ; but has his fru- 
gal repast brought on a tray to the 
room whore he happens to be. "When 
be was Duke of Orleans, he read all 
the letters and petitions addressed to 
him, writing upon each an opinion or 
an order for the guidance of his secre- 
taries. • This practice he was of course 
obliged to discontinue when he be- 
camc king. At the commencement of 
his reign, the number of letters and 
applications of various kinds, sent 
to the different members of the royal 
family, amounted to the astonishing 
number of a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred a-day. Although, upon an 
average, not above fifty of these pos- 
sessed the least interest, or deceived 
an answer, the mere reading and 
classing of such a chaos of corres- 
pondence gave employment to several 
secretaries. After n while, the Hood 
of petitions abated, but M. Appert 
estimates them, in ordinary times, at 
six to eight hundred daily. Of the 
letters, only the important ones are 
laid before the King, who answers 
.many of them himself, lie ex- 
amines the reports, projects, and 
nominations brought to him by his 
ministers, and, at least twice or 
thrice a- week, presides at the council- 
board. Private audiences, occupy 
much of his time ; his conferences with 
.architects, with the attendants of the 
civil list and of his private estates, 
are of frequent occurrence. The gal- 
leries of V ersailles, and the improve- 
ments at Fontainebleau — all made. after 
his plans, and in great measure under 
his personal superintendence— court- 
balls and dinners, diplomatic audi- 
ences, correspondence with foreign 
courts, journeys of various kinds, visits 
to the castle of Kit and to military 
camps —such are a portion of the in- 
numerable claims upon the time of the 


King of the French. But, by 
headed, active, and earnest man, 
dowed with the faculty of order, 

Louis Philippe possesses in ayeiyfcigte 
degree, much is to be got througb il 
a day of twenty hours; and, - aftjsH 
doing all that has been enumerates!, 4 
and many other things of less import* 
an ce, the king still finds time to devote" 
to his family, for the necessary beakhw 
ful exercise, and for the perusal of the 
principal newspapers and publications, : 
both English and foreign. “Each 
morning, either before or after break- 
fast, nil the newspapers, political' 
pamphlets, even caricatures, were laid 
upon the table, and the king and the 
princes were the first to read aloud the 
articles published against them. TSicy 
examined the caricatures, and passed 
them to the bystanders, saying, ‘What 
do } on think of this V ’ ” 

The taunt of parsimony has ever 
boon prominent amongst the weapons 
of offence employed against the July 
monarchy by the French opposition 
prex. 'Hie avarice of the Civil List/* 
the candle-end economies of the Cha- 
teau, the m rrit/re chvre of 31*de" Mont- 
ali vet. have been harpodjipon till they 
lone become bywords in the mouths 
of the mob, always eager to detect the 
j H'ttv fa i 1 ings i >f their superiors. They 
have been a fertile subject of pun, 
Mieei , ami witticism for those pasquin- 
ading periodicals which care little for 
truth or justice so long as thej r can 
tickle the popular palate, and keep up"’ 
their circulation ; a perfect treasure 
lbr such loose and ephemeral prints as* 
the Charivari and the Corsaire , the 
Figaro and the Tintatnanre. Even 
graver journals, the dull and fanatical 
organs of the Legitimatists, have, in -a 
graver tone, made scornful reference 
to degrading and unkingly avarice, 
whilst that witty monomaniac, the 
editor of the “* Mode has launched 
the keen shafts of his unsparing ridi- 
cule against the mvsqmnerie of the 
usurping princes. It is easy to get 
up and sustain such a cry as this, 
against which it would be beneath the 
dignity of the persons assailed, and of 
their newspaper organs, to contend"; 
and, when supported by a rattling lire 
of squib and jeer, dailv printed for the ' 
reading of a people who, of all others, ' 
are. most apt to prefer their jest to 
their friend, it is any thing but sur^ 
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i prising tSat a fabrication should ac- 
y quire credit, a falsehood be accepted 
as truth. We believe there is no 
ground 1 for accusing the Orleans 
family of avarice. True, they do 
not, in imitation of some of their pre- 
decessors, indulge in a reckless pro- 

* digality, and squander enormous sums 
upon profligate courtiers and lewd 
women. They better understand the 
proper - distribution of their great 
wealth. They do not gamble, or main- 
fain petites * maisons , or establish a 
Barc-aux-cerfs, or commit any other 
of the disgraceful extravagancies for 
which so many Bourbons have made 
themselves conspicuous, lit this re- 
spect they have improved upon the 
traditions even of their own lion*e. 
Louis Philippe must be admitted to be 
a great improvement, both as a private 
and public man, upon his dissolute* 
and disreputable forefathers, even bv 
those bitter and malicious foes who 
convert liis habits of order and proper 
economy into a grave offence. We 
learn from M. Appert to what extent 
he sins in these particulars. To pre- 
serve his health, which is excellent, 
lie lives ven* simply. At ((inner, he 
rarely cats any thing but *oup and a 
solid slice of roast beef: but the 
twenty-five or thirty persons who daily 
surround his board are subjected to no 
such frugal diet. The royal table is 
perfectly well served : the wines, es- 
pecially, are old and delicious and 
the king takes as much care of hi* 
guests as if lie were a private gentle- 
man giving a dinner. The intcndnnt 
of the household submits each day's 
bill of fare for the queen’s approval. 
Such, at least, was the custom in the 
time of M. Appert, whose personal 
experience of the court, as far as wo 

• can judge from his Memoirs,—* for lie 
is spariug of dates, — extends up to the 
year 1837. 

■ 44 The king takes particular care of 
Tiis clothes; and I once saw him in a 
veiy bad humour because he had tom 
lihrcoat against a door. The papers 
in his private study, the books in his 
library, are arranged with great order, 
and he does not like to have their 
places changed in liis absence. Whilst 
conversing, his majesty amuses him- 
self by making envelopes for letters, 
and often makes those for the large 
despatches serve twice, by turning 


them. Ik has the habit of iraating 
nothing, not even a thing of small 
value, that can again be made avail- 
able. Tie loves neither play nor field- 
sports : of an evening, in his domestic 
circle, he sometimes amuses himself 
with a game at billiards, but seldom 
for long together; for it is very rare 
that he can get more than an hour to 
himself, uninterrupted by the arrival 
of important despatches, by the visits 
of ministers or foreign ambassadors. 1 ’ 

We discern nothing very reprehen- 
sible in the harmless little peculiarities 
here enumerated. It may be stingy 
and uukingly to dislike being robbed, 
and in that case Louis Philippe is to 
blame, for we are told that he keeps a 
watchful eye over the expenses of hi* 
household. On the other hand, he is 
generous to prodigality in rho repairs 
and embellishments of his palaces and 
domains ; thus giving employment to 
many, and preparing for posterity 
monuments of his magnificence aud 
of his princely encouragement of 
the artists and men of genius of his 
day. lie ha* no abstract love of gold, 
no partiality lbr gloating over money- 
bag* : his expenses, on the contrary, 
often exceed lii< income, and entail 
debts upon hi* civil list and private 
fortune. He ha* an open hand for his 
friends* a charitable heart for t.he poor. 
Tarty feeling should not blind us to 
private ^ irl tie. Even those trim least 
admire the public conduct of Louis 
Philippe, who dislike his system of 
government, and blame his tortuous 
foreign policy, may, \vhil*t censuring 
the conduct of the king, admit and 
admire the good qualities of the indi- 
vidual. 

u I remember,” says M. Appert, 
when speaking of tin*, subordinate 
officers of the royal household, u that 
one of these goJitlomen, having 
amassed, a great deal too rapidly, a 
certain competency, asked the king's 
permission to leave his service, and 
return to his own province, where an 
aunt, he said, had left him a pretty 
income. 4 1 have not the least objec- 
tion, 1 replied liis majesty ; 4 1 only 
hope that I have not been your 1,1 
And with this good-humoured remark, 
the heir, whether of dead aunt or 
living unde, was allowed to retire 
upon his new-found fortune. Another 
anecdote, highly characteristic of him 
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of whom it is told, may bore be intro- 
duced. The i burial-place of the house 
<jf Orleans is at Drenx. From an 
exaggerated feeling of regard or friend- 
«hip, or whatever it maj- be called, 
the dowager-duchess, mother of the. 
king, inserted in her will an earnest 
wish, indeed an injunction, that lier 
intendaut, M. de Follevillo, should be 
buried in the outer vault, which pre- 
cedes that of the Orleans family, and 
that a slab with his name and quality 
should close his grave. The king duly 
complied with his mother's wish, but 
caused the inscribed bide of the slab 
to be placed inwards, thus fulfilling 
the desire of the duehess without ex- 
posing her to tin* ill-natured comments 
of future genera. lions. 

M. Appert takes u< oven into the 
royal bed-chamber, lie docs so with 
all proper discretion, and we will 
venture to follow' him thither. 

“ The king and queen always occupy 
the same bed, which is almost as 
broad as it is lone, but whose two 
halves are v«»rv differently composed. 
On one side i-> a plain hor^e-liaiv 
mattress, on the other an excellent 
feather-bed. The latter i^ for the 
queen. The princes and princesses 
are accustomed, like tilt* king, to *leip 
on a single mattress. There is always 
V light in their majesties' apartment, 
and tint pistols arc placed upon a 
tabic near the I: in a." 

4i Tnea<\ lies the head that wears 
a crown !" In this iu.Maucc, however, 

1 he pistol practice is the result pro- 
bably of an old habit rather than of 
any apprehension of a night attack 
upon the Tuileries. We ha\e parsed 
the days when kings were stabbed in 
their beds or poisoned in their cups; 
and the attempts of the FicM-his and 
Lecointos do not appear to prey upon 
the robust health or dwell upon the 
imaginatum of their intended victim. 
With Marie Amclie it is very difVc- 
rent. The anxieties and sorrows she 
has experienced since 1 js;>0 have been 
terrible ; and doubtless she has wished 
many times that her husband had 
never exchanged his retirement at 
'Ncuilly, bis circle of triends at the 
Lbibiis Koyal, tor his present exalted 
but difficult and dangerous station. 
“Ah! M. Appert,” she more than 
once exclaimed, u lie who invented 
the proverb, ‘ llappy a a king,’ had 


certainly never worn a m )*&$$& 
When we contemplate the camran^ 
and suffering, but benevolent and 
teresting countenance -of the vlfine&a 
Queen of the French, a&deall to mind 
all her trials during the laet fifteen 
years, the constant attempts on the 
king's life, the deaths of the Princess 
Mary and of the much -loved Dulse of 
Orleans, and the perils incurred by 
her other eons in Africa, howoan w*» 
doubt the sincerity of this exdama- 
tion? In unaffected piety, and im 
charily that blushes to be seen, "tills- > 
excellent princess finds consolation. 
M. Appert becomes enthusiastic when 
lie speaks of her unassuming virtues, 
to which, however, his testimony was 
scarcely needed. None, we believe, 
not even her husband's greatest ene- 
mies. have ever ventured to deny them. 

fc * The queen disposes of five hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year for all 
her personal expenses; and certainly 
she gives more than four hundred 
thousand in charity of all kinds. *M. 
Appert,' she would sometimes say to- 
me. - give tho*e live hundred francs 
we spnke of. but put them down upon 
next month's liM, for the watery are 
low. niff purse is empti /. 1 ” Ini|>OSture, 
ingratitude, even the insolent form of 
the petitions addressed to her, fail to 
di-courage her iu her benevolent mis- 
Mon. Madam," an old Bonapartist 
lady uiie day wrote to her, “if the 
Bourbons had not returned to France 
— 1i»r the misfortune *uf the nation — J 
my beloved mistress and protectress, 
the Kmpre-is Maria Louisa, would 
still be upon the throne, and T should 
not be under the humiliating neces-* 
Mty of telling you that I am without 
bread, and that the wretched mattress 
upon which I sleep is about to bo. 
thrown out of the garret I inhabit* 
because my \ ear's rent is unpaid ! I 
clave not ask you for assistance, for 
my heart is with my real sovereign 
and 1 cannot promise you my grati- 
tude. If, however, yon think proper 
to preserve a life which, since the 
misfortunes of my country, lias been 
so lull of bitterness, I will accept ft 
login : 1 should blush to receive a gift. 

1 am, madam, your servant, Ch-^-r.” 

Hero w as a pretty letter to set be- 
fore a queen ; ' a mode of imploring 
alms that might w'eli have disgusted^ 
the most charitable. But what wmM 
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Maria Am&ic’s reply to the precious 
epistle. * She was accustomed to open 
all the petitions addressed to her — 
and numerous indeed they were — 
with her own hand, and to write upon 
many of them instructions for M. 
Appert. When the impertinent mis- 
sive of the Bonapartist reached that 
gentleman, the following lines had 
•Seen added to it : — 44 She must be very 
.unhappy for she is very unjust. A 
hundred francs to be sent to her im- 
mediately ; and I beg M. Appert to 
make inquiries concerning this lady's 
circumstances.’' M. Appert, indig- 
nant at the tone of the letter, ven- 
tured to remonstrate ; but the queen 
insisted, and even tripled her intended 
donation, incase it should be required 
by her singular petitioner, whom her 
almoner, accordingly proceeded to 
visit. “I knocked at a worm-eaten 
•door, on the fifth floor of a house in 
the Rue St. Andre des Arts, and a 
lady dressed in black (it was her only 
gown,) opened it. 

■ ! u 4 Sir,’ said she, much agitated, 
4 are you the commissary of police 
come to arrest me for my shameful 
letter to the queen? You must fur- 

f ive me : I am so unhappy that at times 
become deranged. I am sorry to 1m ve 
written as I did to a princess whom all 
the poor call good and charitable.’ 
j 44 4 Be not alarmed, madam,’ I re- 
'plied, taking her petition from my 
pocket. 4 Read her majesty’s orders ; 
-they will enable you to judge of her 
better than any thing I could tell 
^t)u.’ * 

, “Madame C. read the affecting 
words < added by the queen: then, 
bursting into tears, she pressed the 
paper Jo ber^lips. ‘Sir,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘give* me nothing, but leave 
me this holy relic. I will die of 
hunger with it upon my heart.’ 

“Madame C. proving in all rc- 
spects worthy of the queen’s gene- 
ro$ty, I left her the three hundred 
francs, but had much difficulty in 
prevailing on her to give up the peti- 
tion, which I still preserve with rc- 
tspeqt and veneration. This trait of 
ihq Queen of the Frencli is only one 
"often thousand.” 

. Madame Adelaide d’Orleans vies in 
chanty with her sister-in-Jaw ; and, 
although she has no separate estab- 
lishment at Paris, but lives always 


with the king, her generosity and the 
expenses of frequent journeys, and of 
a certain retinue which she is coin- 
pcllod to maintain, have sometimes 
caused her temporary embarrass- 
ments. “Thus is it,” she one day 
said to M. Appert, with reference to 
a loan she had contracted, 44 that 
royalty enriches us. People ask what 
the king does with his money, and to 
satisfy them, it would be necessary to 
publish the names of honourable 
friends of liberty, who, in consequence 
of misfortunes, have solicited and ob- 
tained from him sums of twenty, thirty, 
forty, aud even of three hundred thou- 
sand francs. They forget all the extra- 
ordinary expenses my brother has had 
to meet, all the demands' he has to 
comply with. Out of his revenues 
he has finished the Palais lloyal, im- 
proved the appanages of the house of 
Orleans, and \ et, sooner or later, all 
that property a\ ill revert to the State. 
When we returned to France, our 
inheritance w as so encumbered, that 
my brother was advised to decline, 
administering to the estate ; but to 
that neither he nor I would consent. 
For all these things, people make no 
allowance. Truly, M. Appert, wo 
know not how to act to inspire the 
confidence which our opinions and our 
consciences tell us we fully deserve.” 

This was spoken on the 2ihl Janu- 
ary, 1832, and written down the same 
evening, by M. Appert. Madame 
Adelaide bad then been too short a 
time a king’s sister, to have become 
acquainted with the bitteis as well as 
the sweets of that elevated position, — 
to nave experienced the thorns that 
lurk amongst the roses .of a croun. 
Doubtless she has since learned, that 
calumny, misrepresentation, and un- 
merited" censure, arc inevitable penal- 
ties of royalty, their endurance forming 
part of the moral tax pitilessly levied 
upon the great ones of the earth. 

So liberal an alipsgiver as the 
Queen of the French, and one whoso 
extreme kindness of heart is so uni- 
versally known, is of course peculiarly 
liable to imposition ; and the principal 
duty of M. Appert was to investigate 
the merits of the claimants oil the 
royal bounty, and to prevent it, as far 
as possible, from passing into un- 
worthy hands. For this office his 
acquaintance with the prisons and 
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galleys, with the habits, tricks, and 
vices of the poor, peculiarly fitted 
him. lie discovered innumerable de- 
ceits, whose authors had hoped, by 
their assistance, to extract an unde- 
served dole from .the coffers of the 
queen. Literary men, assuming that 
designation on the strength of an ob- 
scure pamphlet or obscene volume, 
and who, when charity was refused 
them, often demanded a bribe to ex- 
clude a venomous attack on the royal 
family from the columns of some scur- 
rilous journal ; sham refugees from all 
countries ; old officers, whose cam- 
paigns had never taken them out of 
Paris, and whose red ribbon, given 
to them by V Autre, on the field of 
W a gram or Marengo, was put into 
tlioir button-hole on entering the 
house, and hastily taken out on leav- 
ing it, lest the police should inquire 
what right they had to its wear : 
such were a few of the many classes 
of impostors detected by M. Apperl. 
One. insatiable lady sent, regularly 
every day, two or three petitions to 
various members of the royal family, 
considering them as so many lottery 
tickets, sure, sooner or later, to bring 
a prize. t$he frankly confessed to 
M. Appert the principle she went 
upon. ‘‘Petitions,” she said, “ like 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
end by yielding a profit to those 
who patiently reiterate them. Per- 
sons who constantly set* my name, 
and hear that 1 have eighteen chil- 
dren, come at last to pity and relieve 
my distress, which is real.” This 
woman was, as she said, in real diffi- 
culties, but nevertheless it was im- 
possible to comply w ith all her de- 
mands. When, by M. Appert \s advice, 
the queen and Madame Adelaide re- 
fused to do so, this^icrtiimeious peti- 
tioner got up a .melodramatic cifect, 
borrowed from the Porte St Martin, 
or some other Boulevard theatre. She 
wrote a letter, announcing that if she 
did not receive immediate assistance 
she had made every preparation to 
suffocate herself with charcoal that 
same evening. u Then this good 
queen would send for me, and say, 

4 Mon Dieu ! M. Appert, Madame it. 
is going to kill herself. It is a great 
crime, and we must prevent it. Be 
so,, good as to send her forty francs. 1 
And to prevent my raising objections 


to this too great goodness, her majesty 
would add immediately, 4 1 know whafc 
you arc about to say : that she de- . 
ccives me, and will not kill herself: 
but if it did happen; God wonldnet 
forgive us. It is better to be deceived 1 
than to risk such a misfortune. 1 w ’ 
There exist regular joint-stock Coni* 
panics, composed of swindlers leagued 
together for the plunder of the chant-' 
able. Some of the members fclgn 
misfortune and misery, and send 
petitions to the queen, the minis- 
ters, or to any one known as rid* 
and benevolent; whilst others, well 
dressed and decorated, assume the 
character of protectors of the un- 
fortunate, and answer for the respec- 
tability and deserts of their proteges. 
M. Appert describes a lodging rented , 
by one of these companies. It might 
have furnished Eugene Sue with a 
chapter in his ‘‘Mysteries of Paris.** 

“ it consisted of tw o rooms. In one 
wore a wretched truckle-bed, two 
broken chairs, an old table ; the other 
was well furnished with excellent 
chairs a mahogany table, and clean 
curtains. The door connecting the 
rooms was carefully masked by & 
hanging of old paper, similar to that 
of the outer one ; the bed was a dirty 
straw* mattress. The impostor who. 

cupiod these lodgings received her i 
visiter- in the shabby room, and there 
.- he looked so miserable, that it was 
impossible to help relieving her. The 
charitable person or persons 'gone, she ' 
transferred herself to the inner apart- 
ment, and led a joyorts life with her * 
confederates and fellow r -petitioners. 
There are in Paris as many as fifty of 
thc«e immoral associations, Which the 
police does not interfere with, because 
it finds most of their members service- - 
able, as spies.” The suicide-dodge 
seems n favourite resource ofmateuaff" 
yell as female impostors. ** Mr: B.* 
formerly in the army, now a gamblejV 
always carried two loaded pistols in 
his pocket, (the balls forgotten, very' 
likely,) and when lie came to ask flie : 
for assistance, which was at least s* * 
hundred times a-year, he invariably 
threatened to blow out his brains' hi 
my room ; having left, he said, a letter 
to n newspaper for which he wrote, ' 
pubJshiug to Europe the avariee of 
the royal family, and .the baseness of 
tlioso about them, bcgmg&g, of course* > 
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wttka*y&e& When I refused to yield 
to hfe.tteeals, Mr. B. changed his 
’ to live, but with 

\J of injuring me. hi every 
End, according to pro- 
tp» worthy man of letters wrote 
^gaMt nie in* Am newspaper, and sent 
Artofiyiboua letters to the Tuileries.” 

„ Exited Polish princes, Italian pa- 
triots, veterans of all possible aVmies 
And services, moustached to the eyes, 
their coats covered with crosses, their 
.ktie$Ms,‘a& they affinned, with scars ; 
aid-de-camps of half the kings and 
.ge&esals in the world ; wounded and 
fever-stricken soldiers from Algeria; 
t— these were a few of the false 
titles to charity impudently advanced 
by the mob of rogues and impostors, 

, who daily crowded M. Apport's anti- 
cliamber, giving it the aspect of a 
guard-room or of the depot of some 
house of correction, and displaying in 

* then* talcs of wo astonishing address 
and ingenuity. And in spite of the im- 
mense army of gendarmes and pnlicc- 

* spies, who are supposed to envelop 
. Franco in the vast net of their vigi- 
lance — and who certainly succeed in 

' rendering it as unlike a land of liberty 
" as afree country well can be — in spite of 
the complicated passport system, hav- 
ing for one of itscliicf objects the check 
of crime and fraud, we find that these 
jail-birds “had always passports and 
certificates, and were often provided 
with letters of recommendation from 
persons of rank and wealth, v. ho found 
k easier to sign their name than to 
draw their purse-strings. I pos>ess 
more than fifteen hundred letters and 
notes, itfgeand small, from peers of 
France, generals, ex-ministers, and 
others, recommending petitioners ; and 
sometimes, when I met these com- 
plaisant patrons, they knew not even 
the mine of those they had thus sup- 
ported. The visits of these ill us trio 114 
persons often lost me a great deal of 
rime ; and what astonished me beyond 

• measure was, that the possession of .a 
hundred or a hundred and titty thou- 
‘sand francs a-year did not prevent 
these rich misers from tormenting me. 

- They worthl lose two or three hours 
father than pay down a penny. The 
son-in-law of one of the richest 

* proprietors in France once wrote me 
sf most humble and suppliant letter, 

ygbcggirtg ipe^to obtain from the Queen 


a grant of thirty francs to one of his 
domestics, who, through old age, was 
compelled to leave his service.” And 
many an enemy did M. Appert make 
by noneompliance with the requests 
of the wealthy skin-flints, who sought 
to do a charitable act at another’s 
expense. The Queen and the Princess 
Adelaide often received petitions from 
ladies of the court, who expatiated on 
the interesting and deserving charac- 
ter of those they recommended. Ne- 
vertheless, M. Appert was always 
desired to inquire into the real merits 
of the case, and frequently found that 
it was not one deserving of succour. 
Then the queen, or princess w ould say, 
when next tliev were importuned on 
the subject, “My dear countess, M. 
Appert has been to see your prot<y<'c, 
lias made due inquiry, ’ and finds 
that w r e have many upon our list- in 
far greater need of assistance. 1 am 
sorry, therefore, to he unable to com- 
ply # with your wishes.*’ Here, of 
course, was an enemy for poor M. 
Appert, who certainly needs the 
approbation of his own conscience as 
reward for having gratuitously held 
so thankless an office. Ilis functions 
were no light ones, and took up nearly 
bis whole lime. His position relatively 
to the royal family compelled him to 
receive a vast number of persons of all 
ranks and classes, some of them of no 
very resectable description, but who 
were useful in procuring him informa- 
tion. Once or twice a month the 
Phrenological Society held its sittings 
at his house. During one of these 
meetings two heads were brought into 
the room in a basket, and placed with 
great care upon the table. “ J thought 
they were in w f ax ; the eye.'* were open, 
the faces placid. Upon approaching, 
I recognised the features of the as- 
sassins, Lacenaire and AvriJ, whom I 
had seen in their dungeons. ‘l)o 
you iind them like, M. Appert?’ said 
the man who had brought them. E 
replied in the affirmative. 1 No won- 
der,’ said he, ‘ they are not more than 
four hours off their shoulders.’ They 
w ere the actual heads of the two mur- 
derers.” Not satisfied with having 
the heads, our philanthropical plireno- 
logist had the headsman. We have 
already referred to the less scientific 
but more convivial meetings held, lit 
M. Appert’s house, in the shape of 
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dinners, .given each Saturday, and 
at which the guests were all, in 
aomc way or other, men of mark. 
Sometimes the notorious Vidocq, and 
Samson, the executioner of Paris — 
son of the man who decapitated Louis 
the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and 
so many other illustrious victims — 
took their places at M. Appert’s table. 
'When this occurred, all his friends 
were anxious for au invitation. The 
only two who declined meeting the 
thief-taker aud the headsman, wen* 
the archbishop of Mahnos, and M. 
Arnault, of the French Academy, 
brother-in-law of Keguaut dc St. 
Jean d’Angely, who was so influential 
a person in the time of Napoleon. 
There were others, however, whom 
M. Arnault disliked to meet. lie 
had a great prejudice against writers 
of the romantic school, and espe- 
cially against Dumas, whom he culled 
a washed-out negro. If M. Ap]iert 
wanted an abrupt refusal, he merely 
had to say to him, “Dine with me on 
Saturday next. 1 *hall have Balzac 
and. Alexander Dninas.” Caustic in 
manner, but good and amiable, M. 
Arnault cherished the memory of 
Napoleon with a fidelity that did him 
honour. In the court of his home 
grew a willow . sprung from a slip of 
that at St. Helena. After ls;>0, mis- 
fortune overtook him. and M. Apport 
tried to interest the king and Madame 
Adelaide in his behalf, lie was sue- 
cessful, and a librarian’s plnre was 
promised to his friend. But the pru- 
mise was all that M. Arnault ever 
obtained. The ill-will or obstinacy of 
tlie minister, who had the power of 
nomination, is assigned by M. Appert 
ns the cause of the disappt nut ment, 
which he hesitates to attribute to 
lukewarmness on the part of his royal 
patrons. Louis Philippe is the last 
mail, according to our notion of him, 
to suffer himself to lie thwarted by a 
minister, whether in great or small 
things. Kings, whose position exposes 
them to so much solicitation, should 
be especially cautious in promising, 
strictly on their guard against the 
odious vice, too common, in the world, 
of lightly pledging and easily breaking 
their word. They’, above all men, 
should ever bear in mind that a 
broken promise is but a lie inverted. 

" We return to M. Appert’s dinners. 


To meet Samson 

invited the late Lord Dtafes^ tj StV' 
Bowriug, De Jony the / 

Admiral Laplace, and several om&b : 
The executioner sat on his 
policeman on his .lefty and • 

sionally favoured himwith & 
rial a parte. Samscgl-yHte gn^Jffp^ 
serious, rather out of 
amongst the grand ^ e ?ffer * 

called them ; Vidocq, on th^eoa^R^J 
w as gay, lively, and quite aib£s-cfts$» y 
“ * Do you know,’ said he, with a 
laugh, to ‘the headsman, ‘I have often 
sent you customers when I w^s chief 
of the brigade of safety V* , * ' 

44 4 1 know you have, M. Vidocq,* r 
readied Samson. Then, in a low voice 
to me, 4 Any where but in your house, 
sir, I should hardly like to dine in 
company with that joker. lie’s a 
queer one.’ Almost at the same mo- 
ment, Vidocq whispered, ‘He’s a 
worthy man, that Monsieur Samson ; 
but all the. same, it- seems odd to me 
to sit at the same tabic 'with him*’” 
Very good, the spy; not bad, tho 
hangman. In the conversation that' 
followed. Lord Durham and the ac- 
complished Jlermitc de la Chaussee 
d’Autin took a share, and Samson gaw 
"Oiue curious details concerning his ter- 
rible profession. He was on the scaf- 
h>!d when Louis XVI. was executed. 

•• We all loved the king in our fa- 
mily," said he, ** and when my fatli r 
w as obliged, according to orders, to 
take up the head by the hair and 
*how it to the people, the sight of 
that royal countenance, which pre- 
served all its noble and gentle ex- 
p region, so affected liim that lie 
nearly swooned away. Luckily I was 
there, aud being tail, I masked him 
from the crowd, so that his tears and 
emotion, which in those days might 
have sutliced to bring us to the guillo- 
tine in our turn, passed unobserved*’* * 
Presently Vidocq ventured a joke, 
concerning the headsman’s' office, 
which greatly offeuded him of the 
axe, who muttered his displeasure in 
M. Appert’s ear. 44 That matk Is a* 
coarse as barley bread,” was, ids 
remark : 44 it is easy to sec he is not 
used to good society ; he does wot Af- 
have himself as I do !” • Poor Samson, 
who receives about five hundred a ' 
year for the performance of hhr ' 
iaucholy duties, was, in reality, verrv 
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well behaved. His appearance was 
SO respectable, his black coat, gold 
chain, and frilled shirt, so irreproach- 
able, that on his first visit to M. 
Appert, that gentleman’s secretary 
took him for sonie village mayor on 
iiis way to a wedding, or about to 
head a deputation to the king. Upon 
Lord Durham’s expressing a wish to 
see the guillotine, he obligingly offer- 
. ed to show it to him. M. Appert 
gives an account of the visit. u On 
the following Saturday, Lord Durham, 
accompanied by his" nephew’, heir, I 
believe, to liis title and vast fortune, 
came in his carriage to fetch me. He 
had told so many English of our in- 
tended visit, that we were followed 
by a string of vehicles, like the pro- 
cession to a funeral. On our way, 
Lord Durham asked me if it were 
not possible to buy a sheep to try the 
guillotine upon. On my telling him 
that to do so would give just grounds 
for severe criticisms, he did not press 
his. wish. On reaching the Rue du 
Marais, I went alone into Samson's 
house. He was in a full dress suit of 
black, waiting to receive us. He 
conducted our party, at least fifty in 
* number, to the banks of the Canal 
St. Martin, where, in a coach maker's 
shed, the guillotine w as kept. Here 
there was a fine opportunity for the 
display of a genuine English characte- 
ristic. Everybody wished to touch 
everything; to handle the hatchet and 
baskets, and get upon the plank w hich 
supports the body w hen tin* head is 
fitted into the fatal frame. Samson 
had had the guillotine repainted and 
put together, and bundles of straw’ 
served to show its terrible power.” 

At another dinner, to which Sam- 
son and Vidocq were invited, Balzac 
and Dumas were present, and the 
talk was most amusing. For romance 
writers, the conversation of such men 
must possess especial interest and 
value. Of Vidocq, M. Appert speaks 
very highly, with respect both to his 
head and heart. He began life as a 
soldier under Dumouriez, and w as 
sent to prison for forging a passport. 
Endowed with great intelligence and 
physical strength, and with a restless 
activity of mind and body, he made his 
' escape, and opened a negotiation for 
**a~i?eeu>ardon, on which condition he 
tjnromiscfl to render great services to 


the police. His offer w r as accepted 
and he kept his word. M. Appert 
considers his skill as a police agent 
unsurpassable. It is perhnps’in gra- 
titude for that gentleman’s good opi- 
nion that Vidocq lias bequeathed him 
his head, should lie die first, for the 
purpose of phrenological investiga- 
tions. Wc find two or three in- 
teresting traits and anecdotes of 
the thief-catcher. A report once 
got abroad that he had an only 
daughter to many, and as he w r as 
supposed to be rich, he immediately 
received a host of offers for her hand, 
many of them from 3 01111 g men of 
excellent family, but in needy cir- 
cumstances. Vidocq, who had no 
children, was vastly amused at this 
sudden eagerness for the honour of his 
alliance. Samson has tw’o pretty 
daughters, who arc well brought up 
and even accomplished, and who will 
prolmbly many the sons of the exe- 
cutioners of large towns. Hangmen, 
like kings, can only w ed in their own 
sphere. u Samson, who was grateful 
for the politeness shown him by Lord 
Durham, thought it might please that 
nobleman to posM*ss the clothes worn 
bv remarkable criminals, and oilered 
to send them to me. Thus 1 lmd for 
some time in my possession the coals 
worn at their execution by Fieschi, 
Lacenaire, and Alibaud. it w as 0110 
of Samson's assistants who brought, 
them, and each time I ga^s e him fifteen 
francs as compensation, the clotlus 
being his perquisites.” M. Appert re- 
lates many other curious particulars 
concerning French executioners, and 
gives a remarkable letter from Sam- 
son himself, relating to the guillotine, 
to - the punishment of branding, ami 
to the old tax calm^umH/c, w hich 
was formerly levied, Ir^tho profit of 
Hie headsman, on all grain and fruits 
entering Paris. This tax gave rise 
to lnaiy disputes and discussions be- 
tween the country people and the 
men appointed to collect it, who re- 
ceived from the peasants the title of 
v diets (h hourreau . From that time 
dates the French proverb, u Insolent 
as a hangman’s lacquey.” 

Of the four sons of Louis Philippe, 
M. Appert speaks in ten ns of very high 
praise. Doubtless they are all well- 
informed and accomplished princes* 
although, as yet, 11011c of them have 
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given indications of striking talents or 
high qualities ; possibly because they 
have lacked opportunities for their dis- 
play. *Not one of them enjoys the pres- 
tige and popularity of the late Duke of 
Orleans* The Prince de Joinville, by 
his handsome person, and frank, off- 
hand manners, also by his antipathy, 
real or supposed, to the English, and 
by his occasional indulgence in a bit of 
harmless clap-trap and rhodomontadc, 
has acquired the favour and good opi- 
nion of certain classes of the French 
•people, who behold in him the man 
destined, at some future day, to 
humble the maritime power of England, 
and to take the British fleet into Brest 
or Cherbourg, as Gulliver towed the 
hostile men -of- war into tho port of 
Liliput. Wet rust it will be long before 
he has an opportunity of displaying his 
prowess, or of disappointing the expec- 
tations of his admirers: The Duke of 
Nemours, against whom nothing can be 
nllogcd, who has distinguished him- 
self in Algeria, and who is represent- 
ed, by those who best know him, as 
a man of sense and moderate views, 
fcealous for the welfare of his country, 
has been far less successful than his 
nautical brother, in captivating the, 
sympathies of the bulk of the nation. 
This can only be attributed to Ids 
manners, which are reserved, and 


thought to indicate pride; but 
seeming haughtiness is saidto disap-;: 
pear upon nearer acquaintance* Of J 
the two younger brothers, the ehfluNpr ' 
ters have yet to be developed, 
has been affirmed that the natural 
abilities of the Duke ofAumaJe^ 
superior to those at either of 
seniors. As far as can be judged 
by the scanty opportunities tliey have 
hitherto had of displaying them, the 
military talents of the French princes 
arc respectable. Their personal cou- 
rage is undoubted. But far the oppo- 
sition of the king and of their anxious 
mother, they would, according tb M. 
Appcrt, be continually in Afrfaa, 
heading and serving as examples to 
the troops. Bravery, however, whose 
absence is accounted a crime in the 
private soldier, can hardly be made a 
merit of in men whose royal blood 
raises them, when scarcely beyond 
boyhood, to the highest ranks in the 
service. And the best wish that «hn 
be formed on behalf of the princes 
of France, of their country, and of 
Europe, is that their military expe- 
rience may over be limited, as, with 
sonic slight exceptions, it has hitherto 
been, to the superintendence of field-' 
days, and the harmless manoeuvres of 
Mediterranean squadrons. 
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MILPItED ; 
A Tale. 
Chap. IV. 


. Anew days afterwards the Bloom- 
fields also and Miss Willoughby left 
: Brussels, for Paris. 

It is far from our purpose to follow 
' them step by step upon their route*. 

, Ibe little love-affair we have uiider- 
' token to relate, leads us a dance upon 
, Hie Continent ; but wc have no dispo- 
’ sition to play the tourist one moment 
more than is necessary; and as no 
incidents connected with our story 
occurred in Paris, we shall not loiter 
long even in that gayest and most 
seductive of capitals. lie who knows 
JJPirts — and who does not? — and at 
all understands what sort of traveller 
Mildred was, will easily conceive the 
delight she felt in visiting the public 
monuments, ancient and modern : in 
observing its populace, so diversified 
and mobile m their expression, so 
sombre and so gay ; in traversing the 
different quarters of a city wliicli still 
retains in parts whatever is most pic- 
turesque in the structures of the middle 
ages, whilst it certainly displays what- 
ever is most tasteful tn modem archi- 
tecture, and* which, in fact, in every 
sense of the word, is the most com- 
plete summary of human life that 
exists upon the face of the earth. 

What modern city can boast a point 
qf view comparable to that which 
bursts upon the stranger as he enters 
^the Place de la Concorde ! What 
beautiful architecture to his right and 
to his left ! — the Palais Bourbon , the 
distant Madeleine, the Chamber of 
Deputies— whilst before him runs the 
long avenue of the Champs Elyseos, 
terminated by its triumphal arch. 
No crowding in of buildings. No 
^darkening of the air. Here is open 
\jspace and open sky, trees and loun- 
tains, and a river flowing through the 
( scene. There Ip room to quarrel, no 
, cteubt, with some of its details. Those 
jtwo beautiful fountains in the centre 
. ape beautiful only at a certain respect - 
Jail distance ; you must not approach 
those, discoloured nymphs who are 
each .squeezing water out of tlu; body 
£>f the fish she holds in her amis. Nor 


can we ever reconcile ourselves to 
that Egyptian obelisk which stands 
between them ; in itself admirable 
enough, but as much out of place as a 
sarcophagus in a drawing-room. But 
these and other criticisms of the like 
kind, arc to be made, if worth while, 
on after reflection and a leisure exami- 
nation ; the first view' w hich the scene, 
as a whole, presents to the eye, is like 
enchantment. So at least Mildred 
thought, when, the morning after their 
arrival, (while the. breakfast was 
waiting for lier uncle, w|io was com- 
pensating himself for the fatigues of 
the journey.) she coaxed her aunt to 
put her arm in hers, and just turn 
round the corner — she knew' from the 
map where she was — and take one 
look at it whilst the sun w as shining 
so bright!} above them. 

Nor are there many cities, how ever 
boastful of their antiquities, which 
present more picturesque views than 
meet the eye as, leaving the garden 
of the Tuileries, you proceed up the 
river ; and the round towers, with 
their conical roots, of the Palais dr 
Justice , ri>e on the opposite banks, and 
you catch glimpses of JSotre Dame . 
In London, the houses have; crowded 
down to the edge of the water, and 
arc standing up to ihcir nr kies in it, 
so that the inhabitants may w r alk 
about its streets all their lives, and 
never know that a river is flowing 
through their city. From l In centre 
of one of its bridges they may indeed 
assure tliem, selves of 'the fact, and 
confirm, by their own observations, 
what they had learned in the geo- 
graphical studies of their youth, that 
London is built on the river Thames; 
but, even from this position, it is 
more wood than water they will see. 
The shipping, and the boats of all 
kinds, blot out the rh or, and so crush 
and overcharge it that, it is matter of 
wonder liow r it continues to exist and 
move, under such a b Arden. It is 
otherwise* iu Paris. There one walk* 
along the quay, and sees the river 
flow ing through the city. * 
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In spite of its revolutions, of its 
innovations, of its impatient progress, 
there is much still in Paris to carry 
hack the thoughts of a visitor to anti- 
quated times. If the Madeleine is a 
Grecian temple, if he finds that rcli-. 
gious ceremonies are performed there 
with an elegance and propriety which 
propitiate the taste of the profane, if 
they fail to satisfy the fervour of the 


vehicles, carts fashioned upon all oaf* 
ceivable plans, and drawn by horiftjflj 
or mnles, or oxen harnessed and $$$ 
corated in what seems quite a ‘mall 
querading attire — these, and a thwpl 
sand other things; in their nature tie* 
most common and familiar, dahn 
once the power to surprise ns. A&tiifly 
common -place of daily life 
before us, ' - * 


devout — a short walk will bring him 
to the venerable church of St. Germain, 
hard by the Louvre, where he will 
encounter as much solemnity and 
antiquity as he can desire *. an anti- 
quity, however, that is still alive, that 
is still worshipping as it used to wor- 
ship. He will see at the further 
extremity of the church a dark, arched 
recess, imitative of a cavern or sepul- 
chre, at the end of which lies the 
Christ, pale and bleeding, visible only 
by the light of tapers; and. if he goes 
to matins there, ho will probably find 
himself surrounded by a crowd of 
kneeling devotees, kneeling on the 
stone pavement before this mediawal 
exhibition. Two distant ages soem 


“ Trick'd in this momentary wondonnent.^1 

Here, in the south of France, forlkM 
stance, a cart-horse approaches you; 
with a collar surmounted by a larjgch 
upright horn, and furnished, moreover^ 
with two long curving antennae branch*, 
ing from either side, which, with the 
gay trappings that he wears, give to 
an old friend the appearance of some 
monstrous specimen of entomology^ 
you might expect him to xmfafcT #U 
pair of enormous wings, and take 
lli ght as you advance, and not pa&s 
you (jiiieflv bv, as he soon will, nod- 
ding his head in his old familiar style,, 
and jingling his bells. While the 
mind* is fresh, there is "nothing which 


to be brought together and made con- 
temporaries. 

But we will not be tempted to loiter 
on our way even at Baris; we take 
post horses and proceed w ith our party 
to Lyons. 

A long ride, what an exceptional 
state it is ! — what a chapter apart — 
what a parenthesis in life ! The days 
we pass rolling along the road are 
ahvays dropped out* of the almanack ; 
we have lost them, uot in the sublime 


does not excite some transitory plea- 
sure. But when the journey is felt 
to be growing long — very long — what 
a singular apathy steals over us 1 
Wr struggle against this encroaching 
torpor — we are ashamed of it — we 
rouse the mind to thought, we wake 
the eye to observation — all in vain. 
Those incessant wheels of the carriage 
roll round and round, aj*' 1 we are 
rolling on as meehanicaUwa&bey . Hie 
watch, which we refrain from * con 


sense of the Roman emperor, but 
fairly out of the calendar ; we cannot 
make up the tale of days and weeks. 
IVc start — especially if it is in a foreign 
country that we are travelling — with 
how' much exhilaration ! Every thing 
is new, and this charm of no\ city lends 
an interest to the most trivial things 
w r e encounter. Not one of the least 
amusements of travel is this passing, 
in easy and rapid review, tlie wayside 
novel lies which the road, the village, 
and the street that wo scamper through, 
present to us. The changing costume 
of the peasant — the w himsical, tradi- 
tionary head-dress of the women, 
which, wdiimsical as it is, retains its 
geographical boundaries with a con- 
stancy rarely found in any Jlora of 
the botanist — the oddly* constructed 


suiting too often, lest the interest of 
its announcements should be abated* 
is our only friend ; w e look at it with 
a secret hope that it may kav* tra- 
velled farther than we venture ;tO 
prognosticate ; we proclaim that ft is 
just two o'clock, and in reality espoftt 
that it is three, and try ta cheat our- 
selves into an agreeable surprise* We* 
look, and the hands point precisely *a$ 
half-past one !• * ^ 

“ AY hat a busmeed~Uhe lopKiqgr 
fhing,*’ said Mildrtft, she ronsfed 
lierself from this umyeleopin torpor,; , 
“seems the eartlf when tL 
into square fields, and, cut into 
furrows by the plough l — so palpably^ 
a mere manufactory for grain. Oh, 
when shall i see it rise* and Um 14 J 
the mountain ? ” 



20 Mildred ; 

** My dear Mildfefl,” said her aunt, 
gently: Jogging her, “ do you know 
that* yon are talking in your sleep V ” 
^Ihave been asleep, my dear aunt, 

' or something very like it, I know ; 

bfctl thought just their I was quite 
• awake, u was Mildred’s-- quiet reply. 

When the party reached Lyons, 
there was some little discussion as to 
the route they should take into Italy. 
Mildred had hoped to cross the Alps, 
and this had been their original inten- 
tion ; but the easy transit down the 
liver, by the steam-boat, to Avignon, 
was a temptation which, presenting 
itself after the fatigues of his long 
journey from Paris, was irresistible 
to ML' Bloomfield. He determined, 
therefore, to proceed into Italy by 
way of Marseilles, promising his niece 
that she should cross the Alps, and 
pass through Switzerland on their re- 
turn home. 

Accordingly, they embarked in the 
Steamer. Here Mr. Bloomfield was 
more at his ease. One circumstance, 
however, occasioned him a little alarm. 
He was watching, with some curiosity, 
the movements of two men u ho were 
sounding the river, with long poles, 
on either side of the vessel. The rea- 
son of this manoeuvre never distinctly 
occurred to him, till lie heard the bot- 
tom of me boat grating on the bed of 
the river. “No danger!” cried the 
man at the helm, who caught Mr. 
Bloomfield's eye, as he looked round 
with some trepida tion . “Nod anger ! ” 
muttered Mh Bloomfield. “No dan ger, 
perhaps, of being drowned ; but’ the 
risk of being stuck here fast in the 
midst of this river for four- and -twenty 
hours, is danger enough.” After this, 
he watched the motions of these men 
with their long poles with less curio- 
sity, indeed, but redoubled interest. 

It was in vain, however, that he 
endeavoured to communicate his alarm 
to Mildred, who contented herself with 
hoping, that if the boat rQally meant 
to stop, it would take up a good posi- 
tion, and where the view was finest. 
With her the day passed delightfully. 
The views on the Rhone, though not 
equal to those of the Rhine, form no 
i, had introduction to the higher order 
t Utf scenery ; and she marked this day 
-in her calendar as the first of a series 
*Miich she hoped would be very long, 
of days spent in that highest and purest 
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excitement which the sublimities of 
nature procure for us. On the Rhine, 
the hills rise from the banks of the 
river, and enclose it, giving to the 
winding stream, at £ome Of its most 
celebrated points of view, the appear- 
ance of n lake. It is otherwise on tho 
Rhone. The heights are ruder, grander, 
but more distant ; they appertain 
less to the river; they present bold 
and open views, but lack that charm 
of tenderness which hangs over the 
Herman stream. In some parts, a 
high barren rock rises precipitately 
from the banks, and, the surface having 
been worn away in great recesses, our 
party was struck with the fantastic 
resemblance these occasionally bore 
to a series of vast architectural ruins. 
A beautiful sunset, in which tlie old 
broken bridge, with its little watch- 
lower, displayed itself to great advan- 
tage, welcomed them to Avignon. 

Again, from Avignon to Marseilles, 
tlieir route lay through a very pic- 
turesque country. One peculiarity 
struck Mildred : they were not so 
much /tills which rose before and around 
her, as lofty rockMvhich had been built 
up upon the plain — abrupt, precipitous, 
isolated — such as seem more properly 
to belong to tho bottom of the. sea 
than to the otherwise level surface 
over which tiny were passing. As 
their most expeditious conveyance, 
and in order to run no risk of tiic loss 
of the* packet, our travellers performed 
this stage in the diligence , and Mildred 
was not a little annised by the oppor- 
tunity this afforded of observing her 
fellow-passengers. Jt is singular how 
much accustomed we are to regard all 
Frenchmen as -tinder one type; for- 
getting that every nation contains all 
varieties of character within itself, 
however much certain qualities may 
predominate. Amongst her travelling 
companions was an artist, nbt con- 
ceited, and neither a coxcomb nor 
an abominable sloven, but natural in 
his maimers, and, as the little incident 
we shall have occasion to mention will 
prove, somewhat energetic in his 
movements. In the comer opposite 
to him sat a rather elderly gentleman, 
travelling probably in some mercantile 
capacity, of an almost infantine sim- 
plicity of mind, and the most peaceable 
temperament in the world ; but who 
combined with these pacific qualities 
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the most unceasing watchfulness after 
his own little interests, his own com- 
fort and convenience. The manner 
in which he cherished himself was 
quite amusing; and admirable was the 
ingenuity and perseverance he dis- 
played in this object; for whilst quietly 
resolved to have his own way in every 
thing, he was equally resolved to enter 
into collision with no one. lie was 
averse to much air, and many were 
the manteuvros that he played oft* 
upon the artist opposite, and on the 
controller of the other window, that 
lie might get them both arranged 
according to the idea which lie had 
formed of perfect comfort. Then, in 
the. disposition of his legs, whilst lie 
seemed desirous only of accommodat- 
ing his young friend opposite, he so 
managed matters as to have his own 
limbs very comfortably extended, 
while those of his “young friend' 7 
were cramped up no one could say 
where. It greatly facilitated these 
latter mamcuMvs, that our elderly 
gentleman w _>iv large wooden slme<; 
painted black. No one could tread on 
Ids toCs. 

Sedulous as lie was to protect him- 
self against all the incoiiveiiieiich'a of 
the road, lie seemed to have no desirt 
to monopolize the knowledge he pos- 
sessed requisite to this end, but, oil the 
contrary, was quite willing to com- 
municate the results of his lra\ riling 
experience, lie particularly enlarged 
on the essential services rendered to 
him by these very wooden shoes — 
how well they protected him from 
the wet — how well from external 
pressure! lie was most instructive 
also and exact upon the sort of gar- 
ments one should travel in — not too 
good^jar travel spoils them — not too 
miiclpPorn, or too slight, for in that 
Case they will succumb under the 
novel hardships imposed upon them. 
Pointing to his own coat, he showed 
how well it illustrated his principles, 
and bade the company observe of what 
a 8ttr.it and somewhat coarse material 
it was fabricated. Wanning upon 
Ills subject, lie proceeded to give them 
an inventory of all the articles of dress 
he carried with him iii his portmanteau 
— how many coats, shirts, pantaloons, 
&c. &c. All this he gave out in a 
manner the most urbane and precise, 
filling up his pauses with a short dry 
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cough, which had^nothing ta 
any pulmonary affection, but ; mfP 
merely an oratorical artificers medtesig 
plan of his own for drawing the •gttflftyf 
tion of liis hcarfere. . V. \ , ' 
Unfortunately he had 
ceeded in arranging matters t# MfgL 
perfect satisfaction, when a little ssot- 
dent robbed him of the fruit 
bis labours. The artist, in hi a eneu* t , 
getic manner of speaking, and IbipO, 
getting that lie had been induced by 
the soft persuasions of liia neighbour ' 
to put lip the window (an act which/ 
he had been led into almost uncon* . 
scioiUy) thrust his elbow through the 
glass. Great was the consternation 
of our elderly traveller, and yet it. was 
in the gentlest tone imaginable that 
ho suggested to the artist the pro- 
priety, the absolute necessity, that ho 
should get the window mended at tha 
next place where they would stop to* 
change horses. Mended the w indow 
accordingly was. When the new 
glavs was in. and paid for, and they 
had started again upon their journey, 
then the friendly old gentleman placed 
nil his sympathies at the command of 
the young artist. He was of opinion 
that lie had been greatly overcharged . 
for the window — that he had paid 
twice as much as lie ought. Nay, 
lie doubted w hether lie ought to have . 
paid any thing at all — whether he 
could be said to have broken the win- 
dow — fur, as lit* now began to remem- 
ber, he thought it teas cracked before , 
Mildred could hardly refrain" from 
a hearty laugh at what she found to be 
as amusing as a comedy. 

First the town of Aix, then that of 
Marseilles, received our travellers. 

( >f Aix, Mildred earned away one im- 
presrion only. As they entered into 
the town with all the rattling vehe- 
mence which distinguishes the diligence 
on such occasions, there stood before 
her an enormous crucifix, a colossal 
representation of the Passion; and 
underneath it a company of show- 
men, buffoons of som# description, 
bad established their stage, and 
boating their drums, as French show* 
men can alone beat Them, and 
the crowd together w’ith all manner 
noise and gesticulation. Strange* 
juxtaposition ! thought Mildred-— -the, 
crucifix aud the mountebank 1 B <*, 
not tlic fault of tlte mountebank. -«• - 
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l What execrable taste is this which 
MS# Catholic clergy display 1 That 
fit only for the sanctuary — if 
at all for the eye of man, or for 
«biltary and desolate spots — is thrust 
streets and market-places, there 
to meet with a perpetual desecration. 
;y That which harmonizes with one mood 
only, the most sad and solemn of tlie 
■ : human mind, is dragged out into t he 
public square, where every part of life, 

, all its comedy and all its farce, is 
! ' uecessarily transacted.. If the most 
. revolting contrasts occur — no, it is 
not the fault of the profane mounte- 
bank. 

Marseilles, with all its dirt and fra- 
grance, left almost as little impression 
•upon her mind. The only remem- 
brance that outlived the day was that 
of the peculiar dignity which seemed 
to have been conferred upon the mar- 
ket-women of the town. At other 
places, especially at Brussels, our 
party had been not a little amused by 
inspecting the countenances of the old 
women who sat, thick as their on n 
apples, round the Grande Place, or on 
both sides of the street. "What for- 
midable physiognomies! What pre- 
ternatural length of nofce! What 
terrific projection of the chin ! But 
these sat upon the pavement, or on 
: an upturned wicker basket ; a stool or 
a low chair that liad suffered amputa- 
tion in the legs, was the utmost they 
aspired to. Here the market-women 
, have not only possessed themselves 
1 of huge arm-chairs, but these arm- 
chairs are elevated upon the broad 
wooden tables that are covered with 
the cabbages, and carrots, and turnips, 
over which they thus magisterially 
preside. • Here they have the curule 
v chair. Manifestly they are the sEdifc.s 
Cereake of the town. Our travellers 
did- pot, however, see them in their 
glory ; they saw only down the centre 
of the street the row of elevated chairs, 
which, if originally of ivory, had cer- 
tainly lost much of their brightness and 
polish since tlo time when the Homan 
Senate had presented them. The 
Cgurt was not sitting as they passed. 

^ following day saw them in the 

^H&am-boat bound for Genoa. In a 
few hours they would be coasting the 
shpres of Italy ! 

^ We cannot resist the opportunity 
which here occurs of showing, by an 
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example, how justly otir Mildred may 
be said to have been a solitary travel- 
ler,- though in almost constant com- 
panionship. She w as alone in spirit, 
and her thoughts were import icipated. 
The steam-boat had been advertised , 
to leave Marseilles at four o’efock in 
the afternoon. The clock had struck 
six, and it was still stationary in the 
harbour, — a delay by no means un- 
usual with steam-boats in that part of 
the world. Mildred stood on the 
deck, by the side of the vessel, watch- 
ing the movements of the various craft, 
in the harbour. To her the delays 
which so often vex the traveller rarely 
g:re rise to any impatience. She 
always found something to occupy her 
mind ; and the passing to and fro of 
men in tlicir umuiI avocations was 
sufiieicnt to awaken her reflection. 

At a little distance from the steamer 
was a vessel undergoing some repairs ; 
for which purpose it was ballasted 
down, and made to float nearly on 
one side. Against the exposed side 
of the vessel, astride upon a plank, 
suspended by a rope, swung a bare- 
legged mortal most raggedly attired, 
daubing its seams with some most 
disgnsting-looking compound. The 
man swinging in this ignominious 
fashion, and immersed in the filth of 
his operation, attracted the notice of 
Mildred. What an application, thought 
she, to make of a man ! This fellow - 
creature, of mine, they use him for 
this! and perhaps lbr such as this 
only! They um his legs and arms — 
which are sufficiently developed — but 
where is the rest of him ? — where is 
the man? He has the same hnmaniUj 
j.s the noblest of us : wlmi a waste of 
the stuff, if it is worth any tliiiig ! 

This last expression Miidrcd J^most 
unconsciously, uttered aloud, — flVVhat 
a waste of the stuff, if it is worth any 
thing !” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Bloomfield, 
who sat beside her, “ it is nothing but 
the commonest p;tcli or tar. llowr 
can you bear to look at it?” 

“ Dearest 'aunt,” said Mildred, U I 
w as not thinking of the pitch, but the 
man.” * 

“ What can you be talking of, my 
child ?” said her aunt, in utter amaze- 
ment. 

But there was one beliind them who 
appeared to have understood what 
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Mildred was talking of, and who now, 
by some observation, made his pre- 
sence known to them. As she turned, 
she caught the eye of — Alfred Win- 
ston. 

They met this time as old acquain- 
tances ; and that glance of intellectual 
freemason ry which was interchanged 
-between them, tended not a little to 
increase their feeling of intimacy. 

“And you too are going into Italy ?” 
she said. “ lint liow is it that you 
select this route V ” 

“ 1 made an excursion,” he replied, 
41 last summer into Switzerland and 
the north of Italy? which accounts for 
my turning the Alps on this occa- 
sion.” 

The vessel now weighed anchor. 
Depart mv — and a beautiful sunset — 
made the view delightful. But day- 
light soon deserted them. Mr. Bloom- 
field came to take the ladies down to 
the cabin, where a meal, v hich might 
be called either dinner or supper, was 
preparing. Mildred would rather 
have remained oil deck ; but as hr had 
expressed his intention of doing so, 
she thought it better to descend with 
the re*t. 

Amongst the company in ih« cabin 



she immediately recognised < 
fellow-travellers of the pm 
There* was the elderly 
his black wooden shoes* amt bis i* 
dry cough, gently but stream 
chiding the garqoti for his delay* 
these vessels the past 
eludes provisions, so that, ea& ota 
you pay ; and our experienced tw 
ler, having taken due precaution, $»1 
he soon afterwards informed aU 
company, not to dine, was very 
cusably somewhat impatient. Mildred 
was amused to find him supporting 
Ids character throughout with perfect; 
consistency. Although every one but i 
himself was suffering from heat, he*™— - 
anxious only for the public good, and 
especially fur the comfort of the ladiea 
— maintained a strict watch upon both 
door and window, and would have 
kept both, if possible, hermetically 
cloned. And as the waiters handed 
round the soup, or auy thing that Was 
fluid,, he, with a mild solemnity of 
manner, warned them not to dtroeer 
his coat, not to sprinkle that excellent 
garment which was doubtless destined, 
under so considerate a master, to see 
many years of sendee* { 


Ciluifu V. 


The next morning Mildred had 
risen with the dawn, leaving her aunt 
and the rest of the passengers locked 
in their slumbers. What a delightful 
sensation awaited her as she rose from 
the close cabin M the steamer, and, 
.ascending upon deck, met the breeze, 
the sunrise, the dancing waters of 
the Mediterranean, and hailed at her 
side tiie mountain coast of Italy ! It 
was nic first time in her life she had 
seen the blue hill crested with the 
snowy summits of the more distant 
and iofty mountain, — a combination 
which the. art of the. pnintft is daily 
attempting to imitate, but the etherial 
effect of which it ne\ er can at nil ap- 
proach. What an enchantment is the 
first view of the greater beauties of 
nature ! The first lake — the first 
mountain — the first time wc behold 
the eternal snow, white as the summer 
cloud, but which passes not away— is 
an era in our existence, — a first love 
without its disappointment. The in- 


habitant of a mountainous country, 
though he may boast his greater inti- 
macy >\ iili nature, though he may 
lane linked all the feelings of home 
v ith her grandeur and sublimity, cm 
ne\ er know what the dweller in. the » 
plain and the city has felt, who, with 
matured taste, with imagination cultir A 
rated by literature, stands, in all the , 
vigour of his mind, for the first time^ 
before the mountain! It was but a 
distant view of the Alps that -Mildred i 
now obtained ; but that snowy ridge ^ 
against the blue sky — that moved not, 
that was not cloud — exercised au in- 
describable fascination over her. 

Winston w as also seen upon deck ; 
but, observing how well she wan em- 
ployed, lie was caretul not to distpib 
her. He well knew how essential j 
was solitude to the highest ghmh*< v< 
tion which either art or nature afford. 

It is but a secondary or declining ex- J 
citement that we feel when we apse / 
restless to communicate it to aaothp^ 
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'Uieheart is but half full of its object , 
tb#t f to complete its pleasure, craves 
for sympathy. 

It was not till they were within 
sight of Genoa that lie ventured to 
, approach the side of the vessel where 
she was sitting. 

“IIqw,” said he, with a .smile, “it 
is permissible to talk. Wc approach 
the shore too near for picturesque 
effect;, and the town of Genoa, seen 
hero from the bay, whatever tourists 
may assert, is neither more nor less than 
what ausca-port town may be expected 
to be.” 

“ Yes,” said Mildred ; “ I was just 
observing to myself that a hilly coast, 
delightful to him who is on it, and 
delightful to the distant spectator, is 
at a certain mid-way station seen to 
great disadvantage. It lias lost the 
cerulean hue — that colour laid in the air 
— that visible poetry which it had ap- 
propriated to itself ; it has lost this 
enchantment of distance, and it still 
too remote for the natural beauty of 
its several objects .to be perceived. 
These are dwarfed aud flattened. 
The trees are bushes, mere tnfts of 
green; the precipices and cliffs are 
patches of gravel darker or lighter. 
For the charm of imagination it is too 
near ; for the effect of its own realities, 
too remote. And yet — and yet — see 
what a life is thrown over the scene 
by the shadow of that passing cloud, 
moving rapidly over the little fields, 
ind houses, and tho olive groves! 
How it brightens all, by the contrast 
Lt forms with the stream of light which 
follows as rapidly behind it ! I re- 
fract-:— I retract — Nature has a pencil 
which never is at fault ; which has 
dways some touch in reserve to kindle 
ivtfiy scene into beauty.” 

“ $ut the town ■” 

“ Oh, I surrender the town. Cer- 
tainly, if this is the view which tonr- 
sts admire, they shall- never have the 
noulding of my anticipations. The 
sail by the coast has been delightful ; 

)ut it is precisely here, in presence of 
his* congregation of ordinary build- 
ngs, that the pleasure deserts us.” 

“ People,” said Winston, “ have 
iescribed Genoa the Proud as if its 
mlaces stood by the sea. They have 
jombined, I* suspect, in one view all 
hat the exterior and the interior of the 
own had presented to them. They 
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have t« kerf the little privilege of turn* 
in g the city inside out ; just as if one 
should make up a picture of the ap- 
proach to London by the river Thames, 
by lining its banks with sections cut 
out of Regent’s Park. But here wc 
arc at anchor, and shall soon be able 
to penetrate into this city of palaces J* 

They landed, and Alfred Winston 
assisted the ladies to disembark, but 
showed no symptoms of any intention 
to attach himself to their party. He 
did not even select the same hotel. 
But as all travellers are seeing the 
same sights, visiting the same churches, 
the same palaces, the same points of 
view, it was not possible for them to 
be long without meeting. And these 
casual encounters seemed to afford to 
both parties an equal pleasure. 

Wc have seen that there was a 
strain of thought in Mildred’s mind, 
which found neither sympathy nor 
apprehension with her companions. 
Mr. Bloomfield was, indeed, more in- 
telligent than his sister ; bnt his half- 
] ktcc] >ti< ms, cu iq ded unfortunately 
with no distrust whatever of lilmsolf, 
made him the more tedious companion 
of the two ; for lie would either inflict 
upon her some misplaced flippancy, or 
some wearisome common-place; which 
last he doubted not was extremely 
edifying to his niece. Good man ! he 
little suspected that the great diffe- 
rence between himself and his niece 
consisted in this, that he was indeed 
incapable of receiving an> edification 
from her; whilst slie, in her own 
silent way, w ould often extract from 
the chaff lie dealt in, some truth for 
herself. Her responsive “ Yes,” watt 
often yielded in assent to a meaning 
other and higher than he w^as aware 
lie had expressed. To her, therefore, 
the intellectual sympathy wliicft she 
found in their fellow-traveller was 
peculiarly grateful ; it was as novel an 
it was agreeable. 

If she had refused to be pleased 
with the applauded view of the bay of 
Genoa, she was unfeignedly interested 
in the interior of the town. Nor, 
perhaps, is* there any town in Italy, 
with the exception of Venice, which 
makes a more striking impression 
upon the traveller, lie walks through 
a street of palaces, the painted fronts 
of many of which remind him of tho 
scenes of the theatre — so that he can 
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Jnpdly believe himself to be in a real looks down upon liim, as they 
town; lie sees tlie orange-tree upon upon the pavement, as belonging 'raf 
the terrace above him, and its veri- the democracy of their sAcred wtfa&r 
table golden fruit hangs over his head Voluntary poverty! the faith in the : 
— is hanging in the open air : he feels existence of such a thing is rarer even * 
lie is now really in Italy ! he sees the than the thing itself ; it is worn ont } ; 
light arcade running by the side of the and in this age a mendicant friar calf’ 
palace, with its decorated arch, its be nothing more than a legalised , 
statues, its vases; and as kc passes beggar, earning his subsistence (as 
along the street, the open portico the Church, we suppose, would ex- 
pa rtly reveals the brandling staircase, plain it) by the useftil office of stimtt- ^ 
and the inner court, with its deserted lating the charity of men ; there being 
galleries, and its now so solitary foun- in the natural constitution of society 1 
tain* And as* he walks on — in strik- so few occasions for the practice of 


ing contrast — narrow, very narrow 
streets, at his right or at his left, 
descend upon him, dark and preci- 
pitous as a mountain gorge, bringing 
down the clattering mule, laden inge- 
niously enough with whatever is else- 
where stowed into a cart, or the 
antique sedan, the only vehicle in 
which a living man could navigate 
those straits. Tlicn the multitude of 
priests and friars, black and brown — 
the white muslin veil thrown over the 
heads of the women, or the gaudy 
scarf* of printed cotton substituted by 
the poorer sort (Miss Bloomfield ex- 
claimed, and very naturally, that they 
had got their bed furniture about 
their ears) -all this, and much more, 
which it is not exactly our purpose to 
describe, give to the town an air of 
complete originality. The very decay, 
in some parts, of its antique state and 
grandeur, adds to its interest. One 
looks into the deserted porch, deserted 
of all but that sleepy slioe-black, w ho 
has installed himself in its shade with 
the necessary implements of his* call- 
ing; and one sees the fountain still 
bubbling up, still playing there before 
its only companion, that stained and 
mutilated statue, who looks on with 
how pensive, liow r altered, how de- 
ploring an aspect ! 

The young priests, with their broad 
hats and well draped vests of spotless 
black' clotli, Mildred thought the best 
dressed men she had any where seen. 
The finished dandy looks contemptible 
by the side of these. She could not pass 
the same compliment on the ‘brow n 
friar, corded and sandcled, with his low 
brow” and his bare shaven crown. In 
vain does lie proclaim that his poverty 
is voluntary, and most meritorious : he 
has a sad, plebeian aspect ;• and even 
his saintly brother in black manifestly 


benevolence. 

Our fellow-travellers had met in 
the church of the Annunciation , one 
of the most gorgeous structures which ! : 
the Catholic religion has erected for ; 
its worship. It would be almost im- ' 
possible for gilding, and painting, and 
all the decorative arts, to produce any 
thing more splendid than the interior 
of this temple. Neither Versailles 
nor Rome has any thing t<5 compete 
w itli the sumptuous effect which is herd 
produced by these means. By drawing , 
a red silk curtain across the upper, 
windows, there is thrown over the 
gilding so rich a hue, that the roof 
and pillars glow as if with molten 
gold. High up, within the dome, 
there stand, in pairs, one at each side 
of every window, gilded statues ; and 
these, iu the red light thrown upon 
them, look as if invested with flame. 
They reminded Mildred of some de- 
scription she had read in Southey's 
C 'arse of Kehama, 

Winston was disposed to quarrel 
with ihe building as being too gor- 
geous; but Mildred, who resigned 
herself more readily to genuine and 
natural impulses of pleasure, and who 
at all times expressed the unaffected 
dictates of her taste, w F ould not «5- 
quiesce infny censure of the kind. 

u No/’ she maintained, “ if the art- 
ist aim at being 'gorgeous, he must 
stop at no half measures. There is a 
higher aim, no doubt, where form and v 
proportion ought more! strictly to pre- / 
dominate over colour, and all the 
splendour of marblp and of gfldlqg. 
But if he is resolved to dazzle us— Af 
to be sumptuous is his very object, 
let him threw timidity to the winds ; 
let him build — as he has done here — ‘ 
in gold; let him paint — as on this !i 
ceiling— in such glowing colouiB Aar* 
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‘ evOii this roof of flame cannot over- 
power. Look up the dome ; see how 
th&re elouds arc rolling down upon 
as!” 

44 But,” said Winston, still disposed 
to be critical, 44 there is something 
else in that dome which seems dis- 
posed to fall; ami which, from its 
nature, ought to manifest no such 
tendency. T)o you remark those 
small Corinthian pillars placed round 
the upper part of the dome — lmw they 
lean inward? A pillar is the last 
thing .which ought to look as if it 
needed. support ; yet these evidently, 
unless fastened to the wall, would, by 
their own gravity, fall down upon us. 
This is surely contrary to the simplest 
rules of taste, yet* it* is not the first 
time I have observed in Italy this 
species of ornament.' " 

' “I acquiesce in your criticism,” 
said Mildred, with a smile : now 
point me out something to admire.*’ 

■ They sat down quietly on one of 
the benches, placed there for the ser- 
vice of the faithful, to survey at lei- 
sure this sumptuous edifice, and let its 
impression sink into their memory. 
But this pleasure was not a little 
interrupted by the devotees iu their 
neighbourhood — dirty, ragged, .squalid 
men and women, mumbling and spit- 
ting — spitting and mumbling. They 
were unreasonable enough to feel that 
the devotion of these people was quite 
an intrusive circumstance. For such 
worshippers ! — such a temple ! — 
thought Mildred. They were jabber- 
ing their prayers, like idiocy, behind 
her. 44 Let us move away, ’* she 
Whispered. “After all,” said Win- 
ston, as they retired, “ it is for their 
idiocy, and not our admiration, that 
the temple is built,” 

On leaving this building they di- 
rected their stops towards Hk* suburbs 
of the town, and entered a church, 
which, in its mAdest appearance, 
formed a strong contrast with the, one 
they had just visited. A level space 
before it, planted with trees, gave it 
the air of an English parish church. 
Neither the interior nor the exterior 
presented any architectural display. 
Whilst Mr. and Miss Bloomfield were 
walking u]> to the altar, and taking, 
as in duty bound, a purvey -of the 
whole building, Mildred and her com- 
panion lingered near the entrance, 


attracted by some monumental tablets 
set up against the walls. The bas- 
reliefs on one or two of these were 
remarkable for their beauty, their 
elegance and tenderness, and the in- 
scriptions accorded With them, and 
seemed full of feeling. 

“ I mil glad,” she said, “ we hap- 
pened Renter hero. 1 was beginning 
to be a little out of humour with my 
catholic brethren; but these tablets 
bring me back to a charitable and 
kindly mood.*’ 

Winston joined her in rending some 

of the inscriptions. 

It is really," said he, “ the first 
time J can remember to have been 
affected by monumental inscriptions, 
or to have read them with any plea- 
sure or patience. In an English 
churchyard, the tombstone either 
preaches at you — and that with such 
an offensive dogmatism as none but a 
dead man would vefiture to assume — 
or it presents a fulsome collection of 
laudatory phrases, shovelled upon the 
dead ’with a< much thought and con- 
sideration as were the dirt aiul clay 
upon his coffin. Jf verse is added, it 
seems to have been supplied, with the, 
stone, by the stone-mason ; tin* coun- 
trymen of Milton — and not alone the 
poor and ignorant — select, to be en- 
graved on the enduring marble, some 
pitiable doggerel that ought never to 
have been heard beyond the nursery, 
so that few persons stop to read the 
epitaphs in our churchyards, unless 
in a spirit of mockery, and with 
the hope of extracting a jest from 
them.” 

4 ‘ For which reason, amongst others," 
said Mildred, “ J generally avoid them. 
I would .respect the dead, — and the 
living in their afflict ion. But what :i 
natural, humane, tender, and faithful 
spirit are some of these w ritten in I 
And this beautiful figure of a young 
girl ascending to the skies, embracing 
the cross in her arms, — what a sweet 
piety it breathes ! Ilow well it bears 
out the inscription underneath, the 
conceit in which miglit otherwise have 
at least failed to please, — 

e fatta iu cielo quale parve in tern 
— uu augelo. 

44 And here — how r full of tenderness 
— how full of faith — £ccm these simplo 
words ! — 
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Qui dome in pace 
hi gentile e virtuosa giovine 
Maria, 

Yoleva all’ amplesso di Dio. 

And this, — 

0 Ginevra, 

Unico nostro tesoro ! 

Arridi a noi dal ciclo 
cara nngioletta, • 
e lie prega da Dio 
novella prole chc ti somigli, 
a rendere rneno acerbo, 
il dolore della tua partita. 

u Earth and Heaven — how they 
mingle hero!” 

“ Is it poetry or religion that wc 
are reading?” said Winston. ik Jt 
seems to me as if these people luid 
suddenly turned their poetry into 
fait: i " ‘ 

* Or have some of as been turning 
ouf faith into poetry? J believe,” 
added Mildred, “ that, in every mind, 
not utterly destitute of imagination, 
the boundaries of the two are not very 
rigidly defined. There is always .some- 
thing of faith in our poetry, and some- 
thing of poetry in our faith." 

They were now joined hy Mr. and 
Miss Hloomtield, who hail made their 
torn* of the church; and the whole 
party retraced their steps towards their 
hotel. Winston felt that he had not 
once indulged Mr. Hloomtield in an 
opiwjrtiinity of venting hi< lamenta- 
tions over the o\ils of travel, and the 
discomforts of foreign parts; In* there- 
fore asked that gentleman how lie had 
found himself aecommoduted at the 
hotel at which he had descended. 

‘ k Ay," said Mr. Hloomtield, de- 
lighted to have a topic on which In* 
could feelingly expatiate, "Jhscendctl! 
— ’tie* the Frenchman's phrase. I know 
that I have ascended to my hotel, 
ami to no trivial elevation. Why, the 
hotel Itself does not begin till w here 
another house might end, and where 
it ends might be a problem for astro- 
nomers to calculate. -The ladies got 
deposited somewhere beneath the 
clouds ; but for myself I am really at 
a frightful altitude. I w as conducted 
up a dark stone-staircase with an iron- 
bannister ; after some time my guide, 
branched off laterally through by- 
passages, with ujiglazed openings, 
having the most cheerless look-out 
imaginable, and across damp londing- 
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places contiguous to sinks, and wha£ 
seemed wash-houses, and where ycu$. 
heard the perpetual dripping of water# 
All this lay in. the road to my bad'? 
room ; but the bed-room was mot 
reached yet. 1 had again to motmt — * 
to mount — till I was almost giddy# 
When at length I attained the apart- 
ment destined for me — the only one, 

I was assured, vacant in the hotel— 
and was. left up there alone in it, I 
felt so removed from all human fellow- 
ship, all succour or sympathy from 
Hie inhabitants of the earth below, 
that J do declare, If I had not been 
a little initiated on the journey — if I 
had come direct from my English 
home at Wim borne — aud if, more- 
over, I was not here in character of 
protector to two ladies, and therefore 
bound to carry a bold face in gdl 
extremities — I do declare that I 
should have thrown myself down* in 
utter despair upon the door, and them 
lay till the undertaker should come 
and take me down again! — it dfeemed 
the only mode of descent that was at 
all practicable.*’ 

“ C ertainly it w ould be the easiest 
ami the safest,” said Winston, humour- 
ing his vein of exaggeration. “And 
Ait it is hardly upon the floor that 
u»u would have thrown yourself — 
w liicli being probably of painted tiles, 
would have given you a cruel recep- 
tion. You would rather have chosen 
C aptain Shamh’s attitude, when he 
w as ovorw helmed with grief, and flung 
yourself face foremost upon the bed.” 

- Very true. Aud as to that# same 
bed. w liet bellowing to the fatigue of 
my toilsome ascent, or to some good 
properties of its own, 1 must confess . 
1 never slept on any thing more agree- 
able. Yet, on examination, I found 
it stuffed with the dried leaves of the 
Indian com. Strange substitute for 
a feather bed ! It' is inconceivable 
how comfortable I found it. And. to 
be the dried leaves of Indian com— 
a sort of straw, in short. And tho 
.next morning when t woke, and saw 
by daylight the light and elegant 
ill-apery of my bed. and looked 
at the gaily painted ceiling— I sup- 
pose in this country the pigcon-hOtygW 
have tlieir ceilings painted— I could 
hardly believe that I was in *n at& , 
— raised even to the fifth power of ** 
attic.” 
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>: When Alfred Winston mounted to 
Ms mtiic that night — as Mr Bloom - 
*' frelfr persisted m calling every elevated 
ff&rtnitaory — lie ongl)t, if fatigue was 
Sufficient to ensure it, to have slept 
soundly too. But he did not. He 
&td not sleep at all. And the result 
* Of this sleepless night was a resolu- 
tion, which does not seem strictly con- 
Oejjnent thereon, — a resolution to rise 
'With the dawn, and leave Genoa 
immediately. 

Hie fact was, that this Mildred 
Willoughby was exercising over him, 
not, as is often safid, a fascination 44 for 
Which he could not account,” but one 
for which he could account too well. 
She realized all that he had ever pic- 
tured to himself of feminine charms, 
— his ideal of woman, — grace, beauty, 
tenderness, and a mind highly culti- 
vated. But he had not come to Italy 
to fall in love. Besides, what had he, 
in Italy or elsewhere, to do with love? 
It was a thing out of his calculation at 
all tiftes and places, and just now 
more than ever. How could lie sec 
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Italy-*- sec any thing-— with this Mil- 
dred by the side of him ? He would 
escape from this dangerous party. It 
was their intention, he had heard, to 
proceed to Pisa; he would start at 
once to Florence, and visit Pisa oh 
his return. By this means he should 
get the start of them, and he would 
keep it. # 

By eight o’clock that morning he 
was travelling on the road to Florence. 

The Bloomfiolds were a little sur- 
prised at not encountering their agree- 
able companion again ; and at length 
concluded that he had taken Ills depar- 
ture. Rather abruptly, to be snre y 
yet what claim had either on the other 
to any of the ceremonies of social 
intercourse? They were mere tra- 
vellers, whom hazard had thrown 
together.’ 

u After all,” said Mr. Bloomfield , 
41 we have never been introduced.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Bloomfield, 
44 that never struck me.” 

Mildred was silent. 


CnATTKR VI. 


' Winston so far succeeded in his 
dehign, that by hastening from Genoa, 
and leaving Pisa unvisited, he was 
enabled to view the galleries of Flo- 
rence with out being disturbed by any 
Other beauty than that which looked 
on him from the walls, or lived in the 
creations of the sculptor. From Flo- 
rence fie had proceeded to Rome, and 
haft ’surveyed its antiqffftics and the 
marvolrof art it contained, still undis- 
tracted by the* too fascinating Mildred. 

Bat although he had secured his 
solitude* from interruption by a person 
Hkdy to interest him too keenly, he 
V&s not* equally resolute, or equally 
successful, in keeping himself aloof 
from certain fellow-travellers with 
#rhom he had scarce one thought or 
(me taste in common^ Our readers 
tasty remember a young lady whom* 
w'e Attempted to .describe, figuring not 
vety advantageqttsly at the ball-room 
at Brussels. This damsel belonged 
*J:o amgj&ima who, in her own way, was 
oddity, and who, indeed, 
made responsible for the 
jTOtesqrie appeanpace of her daughter 
jgutnat occasion; She insisted upon 


it that, as all the world knew they 
were travellers, just looking in, as it 
were, as they were passing through 
the town, they might very well go to 
the ball in their travelling dresses; and 
as she was oiic of those who held, 
rigidly to the prudent maxim that 
44 any thing was good enough to travel 
in,” these dresses were not likely, be 
the occasion what it might, to be re- 
markable for their freshness. 

Mrs. Jackson was the widow of a 
citizen of London who had lately died ? 
leaving her and % her daughter a very 
ample fortune/ Now, although Mr. 
Jackson had, ever sinfife his marriage, 
been adding hundred to hundred by 
the sale of wax and tallow candles iri 
the city, yet had he continued to inhab- 
it the same little house at Islington 
into which he had fiifct packed himself 
with dear Mrs. Jackson immediately 
after the honeymoon ; nor had he, in 
any one way, made an effort to* enjoy 
his increasing income. An effort 
it would have been: What more 
did Mr. Jackson want? What' more 
could he have enjoyed ? The morning 
took him to his warehouse in the city, 
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^nd the afternoon brought him back ed by a most unusual imtfmmsik ' 
with an excellent appetite for an ex- Her daughter, who had heard &$m ; 
cellcnt dinner, and quite sufficiently her favourite companion at the boattl* * 
fatigued to enjoy that comfortable ing-school, of the charms of fbpeigft* 
digestive nap, in which Mrs. Jackson travel, — of the romantic adventured, 
also joined him ; and from which he and the handsome counts and fyuro&ty 
woke np only the better prepared for that arc sure to be encountered on tfed 
the hearty slumbers of the night. His road, took advantage of this restless* 
wealth, had he been obliged to spend ness to -persuade her mamma to tatty 
it, would have added to his di scorn- a tour on the Continent. After mud), 
fort, instead of diffusing .over him, as discussion, much hesitation, infinite 
it did, a perpetual pleasant glow of talking, and reading of guide -bods, 
self-importance. A larger and finer and exploring of maps — they started, 
house, with the toil of receiving com- Absurd ! — impossible ! — exclaims* 
puny in it, would have distressed him the intelligent readef*— that good Mrs* 
beyond measure. It was bad enough Jackson should commit herself and her 
to be compelled, occasionally, to take daughter to all the casualties of travel 
liis spouse to the theatre, or to a without a male companion Auditor 
Christmas party: such enterprises whatpuqwsc? What pleasure could 
were looked forward to with uneasy rocks and mountains, or statues and 
apprehension; and the gratification pictures, ghc to her, that would be 
of ha\ ing {jot over them was the only w orth the trouble of getting to them? 
one they afforded him. Ilis ledger — Very absurd and quite impossible! 
his newspaper — his dinner and a fire- we oursehes should, perhaps, have 
side, quiet but not solitary, this w as exclaimed, had we been inventing 
the summary of hi.s happiness, liis incidents and not recording 0 mere 
little w inc-gla-s, as Boswell would sober matter of fact. But so it was. 
have expressed it, wos quite full ; 3011 And, indeed, let any one call to mind 
would only ha\e made a mess, of it, the strange groups he has encountered 
and spoilt all, by attempting to pour — scrambling about the Continent, the 
in a whole tumbler-full of happiness. Lord knows why or wdiercfore — and 
One daughter only had blessed the w hatever difficulty he may have 
nuptials of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson She explaining Mrs. Jackson's motives, 
was still at boarding-school when her he will ha>c none in believing her 
father died. But, after this cvcut, comum, w’ere it twice as absurd. Ojf 
her fond manuim could no longer bear pleasure, indeed, she had little, and 
the separation; aud home she came, very much tribulation. To be sure 
bringing with her that accurate ami she felt quite at home upon the steam- 
complete stock of human knowledge boat on the lihine; — hl it did 90 ro- 
und female accomplishments which is mind her” of a trip she once took to 
usually derived from such establish- Greenwich with the dear departed- * 
meutb, namely, infinite scraps of every And then it was very amusing and 
thing and every thing in scraps, with instructive to both herself and her 
the beginning of all languages, of all daughter to find out all the places as 
arts, and all sciences. There w us in they passed on that “ Panorama Of the 
her portfolio a map of China, faithfully lihine” w r hich lay extended on 
delineated, and a group of roses not laps before them. Being on ting Spo^ 
quite so faithful. Bho had strummed they could study the map witnsingu- 
one sonata till she played it with all lar advantage. But it was not always 
the certainty f animal instinct, they lud a map of the country^ look 
and she had acquired the capability of at, nor even any one to tell them ti)tt 
saying, , u llow d'ye do V” in at loaht names of the places. The idea of 
three several languages beside the ing a place and not knowing.Ua qptyty 
English. — this alw ays put Mrs. Jackson in .a 

Bqt the loss Of “ Jackson” even the perfect fever : m w'dl, she wonM. my# 
society of the accomplished Louisa shake hands with the 
could not compensate. The widow aud not know It was tUc-Lpru Mayor! 
was very dull. , Her comfortable And then w hat shanwiffered who Cfuf 
house at Islington ceased to bring tell, from the strange outiawdi&yL^ 
comfort to her; and she was torment- put before, am} maai tdo oftgj# grig. 
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- VrSfcJiliiher? and that daily affliction there is a sort of ambulatory market, 
/■ ^ipposed oh her with such unneces- outrivalling all other markets, at least 
^ luyCrtf elty-—ef eating her meat with*- in the commodity of noise — a com- 
f nifcTegetables, or her vegetables with- modity in which the populace of 
*?<btttmeat? Rome generally abound. On ,»p- 

f Sttil on she went — bustling, elbow- proaching it you think some desperate 

Jng, sighing, scolding, complaining — affray is going on ; but the men are 
fna nevertheless travelling on. Being only parading and vaunting their dis- 
■ Rome, in the same hotel with gusting fish, or most uninviting vege- 
Winston, and finding that he had tables. The merits of these they pro- 


v hhswered one or two of her questions 
1 very civilly and satisfactorily, both 
Ah' &nd her daughter had frequently 
. applied to him in their difficulties. 

And these difficulties generally re- 
■ stated from a lack of knowledge so 
easily supplied, that it would have 
been mert churlishness to withhold 
the necessary information. 

. These difficulties, however, seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with 
theft" sojourn at Rome ; and well they 
might. Louisa Jackson found them 
the mofct convenient things imaginable. 

' She had been all the way on the look- 
out f<# adventures, counts, and barons, 
and had hitherto met with nothing of 
the sort. But Alfred Winston was 
as handsome as any count need be — 
why not fall in love with him ? A 
gentleman she was convinced lie was ; 
of- wealth she* had sufficient, and to do 
her justice, had quite generosity 
v en6ugh to be indifferent as to his pos- 
sessions ; and for the rest, she would 
let her eye, let her heart, choose for 
her. The brave Louisa! And her 
eye and her heart — which mean here 
pretty much the same thing — had 
made no bad selection. As she had 
mentally resolved to bestow' liersclf, 
'and all ner “ stocks, funds, and secu- 
^ities, ^, upon our hero, and as she had 
Wit enough to -see that her only hold 
•upon him at present, was through h»s 
compassion for their embarrassments, 
she was determined to keep an ample 
.supply of them on hand. 

They came sometimes without being 
failed for, and without the least col- 
lusion on her part. It w T as from no 
principle of economy, but from a cu- 
nosity which could not bo gratified so 
well in any other’ manner, that Mrs. 
Jackson and her daughter occasionally 
ventured to thread their w r ay on foot 
through the streets of Rome. On one 
erf these expeditions they found them- 
,* n the neighbourhood of the 
IPafttheon. Opposite this building 


claim with a perfect storm of vocifera- 
tion. Mrs. Jackson, who had heard 
of revolutions on. the Continent, did 
not doubt for a moment but that one of 
these frightful things w as taking place 
before her. She and her daughter hur- 
ried back with precipitation, haunted 
by all the terrors of the guillotine and 
the lamp-post. Louisa remembered a 
certain beautiful princess she had read 
of, w ho had been compelled to drink 
a- cup of blood to save her father. 
What if they should treat her as they 
did the beautiful princess, and offer 
her such another cup, and force her to 
drink it, as the only means of saving 
her mother? Her heroism did not 
desert her. She resolved she would 
drink half. But as they were, hurry- 
ing away full of these imaginary 
dangers, they rushed upon one of a 
more real, though less imposing de- 
scription. It is no joke in the nan*ow r 
streets of Rome, to meet with a string 
of carts drawn by huge oxen, wallow- 
ing along under their uneasy yokes. 
Just such a string of carts encountered 
them as they turned one of the many 
narrow streets that conduct to the 
Pantheon. The enormous brutes went 
poking their spreading horns this way 
and that, in a manner very quiet per- 
haps in the animal’s apprehensions, 
but very alarming to those of Mrs. 
Jackson ; huge horns, that were large 
enough, she thought, to spit an aider- 
man, and still have room for her at 
the top. The two ladies, seeing the 
first of these carts approach, had 
drawm up close against the wall, and 
placed themselves on a little heap of 
rubbish to be more completely out of 
the w r ay. To their dismay the line of 
these vehicles seemed to be endless — 
there was no escape — in that position 
they had to stand, while each brute 
as he passed turned his horns round 
to them, not with any ferocious inten- 
tion, but as if he had a. great curiosity 
to feel them, and examine their texture 
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— an attention which wonld have been dignity — no* these cannot belong to a#l 
Jiiffhly indecorous, to say the least Amazon.” *\ * 

of it. . “ To a woman,” said Mildred, “ft 

What could Winston do, who en- is allowed to be indifferent on certain 
countered them in this predicament, points of learning ; and, in such cases 
but offer his escort? He calmed their as this, I certainly take advantage te 
various terrors — both of mad bulls the full of the privilege of my sex. I 
and of revolutions — reconducted them care not what they call the stahppu 
to the Pantheon, and secured an ex- It may lia\e been called an Amazon 
ceedingly happy day for one at least by Greek and Roman— it may have * 
of the party. been so named by the artist himself 

Winston had now been some time when he sent it home to his .patron: 
in Rome, and witli an inconsistency 2 look at it as a creation st an d b y 
ho natural that it hardly merits tlie between mo and the mind of the 
name of inconsistency, lie found him- artist ; and sure I am that, bear what 
self looking about in the galleries and name it may, the sculptor has end* 
churches tor Mr. Bloomfield and his bodied here all that his soul had left 
party, and with a curiosity which did of the eetness, and power, and 
not bespeak a very violent determina- dignity of woman. It is a grander 
tion to avoid them. 11c licgan to creation than any goddess I have seen; 

think that they lia<l lingered a long it has more of thought ” 

while at Florence. He had forgot “And, as a consequence, more of 
the danger — he remembered the sadness, of unhappiness. How the 
charm. imstcn ot life seems to hang upon 

One morning — having stolen out that pensive blow! I used to share 
earl} and alone from hi* hotel — as lie an impression, which I believe is very 
w r as engaged in viewing, for perhaps general, that the deep sorrow whkh 
the last -time, the sculpture ot the conns ot thought, the reflective melan* 
Vatican, he observed standing before (holv which i exults from pondering on 
the statue of the Amazon, a female the hitter problem of life, was peculiar 
figure, as beautiful as it, and in an to the moderns. This statue, and 
attithde wiiicii had been iuicon*»ciouslv others which I have lately seen, have 
moulded into some resemblance ot the H»miuied me that the sculptor of 
pensive, queen -like posture which amiquitv lias occasionally felt and ex- 
tlie artist has given to the marble, pieced whatever could be extracted* 
It was Mildred. He hesitated — he tioin the mingled poetry of a Byron 
approached. She, on her part, met or a Goethe.” 

nun with the utmost frankness. Ilfc u It seems that the necessity of 
half-uttered apologies wen 1 inline- representing the gods in the clear 
cliatoly dropped. He hardly knew light of happiness and knowledge, in 
whether to be pleased or mortified, as some measure deprived the Greek 
.slie made him feel that the peculiar artist of one groat source of sublimity, 
footing on w Inch they stood tasked But it is ev icicuit/* continued Mildred, 
him to no apologies no ceremonial, “ that them) *terioiw, with its attest 
that he was free to go— and withal clant sorrow, wa$ known also to him. ^ 
very welcome to return. How could it be otherwise?* Ob, 

“¥ou are be fore the Amazon,” said what a lieautiful creation is tigs wcK 
he: “it is the statue of all othois stand before! And what an art it 
which has most fascinated me. I is which permits* us to stand thus 
cannot understand whv it should bear be foie a being of this high ordqr, and* < 
the name it does. I suppose the' note* all its noble passions ! Fro ja* 
learned in these matters have their the veil life wo shoidd turn our eyes 
reasons : I hav e never inquired, nor aw av , or drop them, abashed, atom 
feed disposed to inquire into them; the gi ouinl. Here is more than ito;„ 
but I am sure the character of the and we may look on it by thm hour, 
statue is not Amazonian. That atti- and mark its graceful sorrow, its 
tnde — the right ami raised to draw queeu-hho beauty, and this over- 
aside her veil, the left hand *at its mastered grief which we may Wonder , 
elbow, steadying it — that beautiful at, but dare not pity.” 
countenance, so lull of sadness and of They passed on to other statues. 
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They passed before the Menander , 
sitting in bis chair. “ The attitude,” 
said she, 44 is so noble, thatrthe simple 
chair becomes a throne. But still 
how plainly it is intellectual power that 
aits enthroned there ! Tho posture is 
imperial ; and yet bow evident, that it 
Is the empire of thought only that he 
governs in ! ” 

44 And this little statue of Escula- 
' pins,” she added, 44 kept me a long 
while before it. The healing sage — 
how faithfully is lie represented 1 
What a sad benevolence ! acquainted 
with pain — compelled to inflict even 
in-order to restore.” 

They passed through the Hall of the 
Moses.* 

How serene are all the Musc?> ! ” 
said Winston. 44 This is as it should 
be,/ Even Tragedy, the most mo\ eel 
of all, how evidently her emotion is one 
of thought, not of passion ! Though 

* she holds the dagger in her down-dropt 
*,hand, how plainly we see that she has 

-not used it ! She has picked it up 
item the floor jjfter the fatal deed w as 
perpetrated, and is muring on the 
terrible catastrophe, and the still more 
terrible passions that led to it.” 

They passed'tlirough the Ilall of the 
’ Animals ; but this had comparatively 
little attraction for Mildred, ller 
companion pointed out the bronze 

* Centaur for her admiration. 

44 You must break a centaur in half,” 
saifl she, “before I can admire* it. 
Ahd, if 1 am to look at a satyr, pray 
let Jjho goafs legs be hid in the bushes. 

I cajmoi; embrace in one conception 
these fragments of man and brute. 
Come with me to the neighbouring 
gallery; I wish toshoVyou a Jupiter, 
recited at the further end of it, which 
made half a Pagan of me this morning 
as I stood venerating it.” 

44 The head "of your tftipitcr,” said 
Winston, as they approached it, “is 
surpassed, I think, by more than one 

* bust of the same god that we have 
" already seen ; and I find something of 

stiffness or rigidity in the figure ; but 
the impression it makes, as a whole, 

rfcry grand.” 

, '“*It will grpw wonderfully on you 
as ym look at it/’ said Mildred. 

44 How weU it typifies all that a Pagan 
would conceive of the supreme ruler 
of the skies, the controller of the 
powers of nature, the great adminis- 
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trator of the world who has the Fates 
for his council ! His power irresistible^ 
but no pride in it, no joy, no triumph/ 
He is without passion. In his right 
hand lies the thunder, but it reposes 
on his thigh ; and his left hand rests 
calmly upon his tall sceptre sur- 
mounted by an eagle.. lu his counte- 
nance there is the tranquillity of un- 
questioned supremacy; but there is 
no repose. There is care ; a constant 
wakefulness. It is the governor of a 
nature whose elements have never 
know n one moment’s pause.” 

44 1 see it as yon speak,” said Win- 
ston. Winston then proposed that 
they should go together and look at the 
Apollo ; but Mildred excused herself. 

44 1 have paid my devotions to the 
god,” she said, 44 this morning, when 
the eyes and the mind were fresli. I 
would not willingly displace the im- 
pression that I now carry away for 
one which would be made on a 
fatigued and jaded attention.” 

44 Is it not godlike V” 

44 Indeed it is. I w'as presumptuous 
enough to think 1 knew the Apollo. 
A cast of tho head — esteemed to be 
a very good one — my uncle had given 
me. I placed it in my own room; 
for a long time it w as the first thing 
that the light fell upon-, or my eyes 
opened to, in the morning ; and in my 
attempts at crayons 1 copied it, 1 be- 
lieve, in every aspect. It seemed to 
me therefore that on visiting the 
Apollo 1 should recognise an old ac- 
quaintance. No such tiling. The 
cast had given me hardly any idea of 
the statue itself. There w as certainly 
no feeling of old acquaintanceship. 
The brow , as I stood in front of the 
god, quite overaw r cd me ; involuntarily 
1 retreated for an instant; you wiil 
smile, but 1 had to muster my courage 
before I could gaze steadily at it.” 

“Iain not surprised; the divinity 
there is in no gentle mood. How ma- 
jestic ! and yet how lightly it touches 
the earth 1 It is buoyant w T ith godhead.” 

44 What strikes me,” continued Mil- 
dred, 44 as the great triumph of the 
artist, is this very anger of the god. It 
is an anger, which, like the arrow he 
has shot from his bow, spends itself 
entirely upon his victim ; there is no 
recoil, as in human passion, upon the 
mind of him* who feels it. There is 
no jar there* The lightning strikes 
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down— It tarries not a moment in the 

sky above.” 

Wo are giving, wc are afraid, in 
these reports of Mildred’s conversa- 
tion, an erroneous impression of the 
speaker. We collect together what 
often was uttered with some pauses 
between, and, owing to a partiality to 
onr heroine, we are more anxious to 
report her sentiments than those of 
her companion. She is thus made 
to speak in a somewhat elaborate 
style, very different from her real 
manner, and represented as rather the 
greater talker of the two ; whereas 
she was more disposed to listen than 
to speak, and spoke always with the 
greatest simplicity — with enthusiasm, 
it is true, but never with effort, or 
display of diction. 

The delight whicli Winston ex- 
perienced, (having already sun eyed 
them for and by himself,) in "re- 
tracing his steps through the man els 
of Rome with such a companion, is 
indtscribable. The pictures in the 
Borghese, and other palaces, broke 
upon him with a second no\elty, and 
often with a deeper sentiment But 
was there no danger in wandering 
through galleries with one J>v his Ride 
to who-e thing beauty the beauty on 
the canvass sened onh to draw re- 
newed attention and heightened ad- 


miration? If he Bed a t Genoa, why 
does he tarry at Rome? There am 
some dangers, alas I that are seen the 1 
less the gi eater they become. Re 
was standing with her before that 
exquisite picture id the Bdtifceaa 
palace representing the Three Ageej ' 
a youth is reclining in the centre, aril' 
a nymph is playing to him upon twfc* 
flutes. lie had. seen it before, but lie, 
seamed now to understand it for the't* 
first time. “ How plainly,” he mur- 
mured to himself, “ is youth then# of r 
life ! IIow plainly is love the aB of i 
) outh * ” * * 

As lie w as now somewhat familiar 
with Rome, he could be serviceable *, 
the Bloomfield party in the capacity*# ' 
cicerone. They were pleased with « 
his sendees, and he found every days 
some incontrovertible reason why her 
should bestow them. The embarrass 
ments of Louisa Jadvson jtnd „ her » 
mamma were quite forgotten; nioff^ 
could their difficulties excite a star 4 
ment’s compassion or attention. 'In * 
^ ain (lid Louisa sigh ; no inquiry was 
made into the cause of her dtettesau 
In \ain did she even, with plaintive* , 
\oicc, ask whether, “being a Protes- 
tant, she could take the 'eil, and he 
a nun ?” the question* was unheeded, 
and its deep significance imperceived* 
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iflfcbr titfwommn eon- gnishes Hmfri twtecwm of feeltaff 
loea, jfotfh pre-eminent Virgil, and sublimity^ thought Mii- 
*y tbs Jmagnknda of ' ton, does impetuous darufe character- 
dlfey have effectdd* toe .Eugene, cousommata gen&mlsbip 
* " ‘ Mtoiborougtn Indomitable firumm 


of * the talents 
_-Eugcae, Marl- 
Mmk£k±<> Napoleon, and 
prio- It to jhahPto say which 
3 tftbgreatesv whether we regard 
r PViee» <3^y have rendered to 
afespeetaye countries, or the 

10 -impress their deeds have left 

&MmmL a^urs. Ail had difficulties 
tmjhmt serious to contend with, 
^pbstapp apparently insurmountable 
6trOroo» • aftd all proved in the 
victorious over them. All have 
^Kom^irtaUzod their names hy exploits 
Far filceeding those recorded of other 
men, AM have left j^hehr effects durably 
imprinted, id the subsequent fate' of 
•.radon?, Ifyb relative position of the 
European states, th^ preservation of 
gftftffhe rights, the maintenance of the 
^tofeaeo of power, the salvation of the 
weak from the grasp of the strong, has 
, been mainly owing to their exertions. 
To their biography is attached not 
»mei#ly tiie fortune of the countries to 
jprltob they belonged, but the general 

* destinies of Europe, and through it of 
the hupnmraco. 

To give a faithful pictuie, in a few 
pages, y>f such men, may seem a liope- 
to their mciits an invidious 
task, A brief summary of the chief 

* actions of tlig^e ol them to ordinary 
readers least known, is, however, in- 
dispehsableto lay a foundation for their 
comparison with those whose deeds 

E as household words. It is not un- 
able* to cunvey to those wlio arc 
iliar witn their exploits, a pleasing 
fye$tmh $ tf their leading features, and 
*naMent points of difference; to those 
Uho are not, to give some idea ol the 
.pltosureurhichtheir study is calculated 
*to afford. Generate, like poets or pain- 
ters, have certain leading clwtr.ict er- 
istics which may be traced through dll 
their achievements; a peculiar Impress 
has bfien communicated by nature to 
'their minds, which appears, not Less 
‘than on the painter's canvass or in the 
^poet’s lines, in ah their actions. <4? 
* much as grandeur of conception distin- 


Frederick, lofty genius Napoleon, un- 
erring wisdom Wellington. Great- 
ness in the military, as in every Other 
ait, is to be attained, ouiy by strong 
natural talents, porseveringly directed 
to one object, undistracted by other 
pursuits, undivided by inferior ambi- 
tion. .The men who have risen to thef 
highest eminence in war, have done 
so by the exercise of faculties as great, 
and the force of genius as transcendent, 
as" that which formed a Homer, <i 
Bacon, or a Newton. Success doubt- 
less commands the admiration of the 
multitude; military glory captivate* 
the unthinking throng; but to those 
who kuow the military nit, %nd 
can appreciate real merit, tW chief 
ground for admiration of its great 
masters, is a tense of the difficulties, 
to most unknown, which they ha\e 
overcome* 

PiUNOE Euoene, though belonging 
to the same age, often acting in the 
same army, and sometimes command- 
ing alternately w ith Marlborough, w as 
a geueial ot an essentially different 
character. A descendant ot the House 
of Sa\ ov, boin at Paris, in lfioil, and 
originally destined for the church, he 
early evinced a repugnance* for theo- 
logical studies, and, instead of his 
breviary, was devouring in secret 
Plutarch’s lives of ancient lieioes. 
HL figure was slcndei , and liis consti- 
tution at first weak ; but these disad- 
vantages, whi( li caused Louis XIV. 
to leiuse him a regiment, from an 
opinion that he was not equal to its 
duties, were soon o\ ercome by the 
ardour of his mind. Immediately 
setting out for Vienna, he entered the 
imperial service ; but lie was still pur- 
sued by the enmity ofrLonvois, who 
procured from Louis a decree which 
pronounced sentence of banishment on 
all Frenchmen in the armies of foreign 
0owers who should fail to Return to 
their country. 4 St will re-enter France 
in spite of turn, 1 ’ said Eugene ; and he 
was more than once as good his 
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fc* W* - 
duties and 1 t f 
measured his i 
success* in the 
with the 


wort. His -geo lo» for wa* was not 
nfethodifcal or scientific like that of 
Xoitaftt » Ma^tapeugh* nor 
tially chivalrous like that of the fiiaek 
Prince or the Great Cfondd. It was 
-roonenkin to the tewiWe swdfcp of the 
Tartar chfofr ; it savoured more of' jCafernai? 
oriental dkriqg.' fie Was as prodigal of 
of the hloodof his soldiers to Napoleon ; 
but, unlike him, he never Med to ex* 
pose liis own with equal readiness in 
the fight. lie did not reserve his at- 
tack in person for the close of the 
affray, 'like the French Emperor, but 
was generally to bo seen in the fere 
from the very outset. It was with 
"difficulty he could he restrained from 
heading the* first assault of grenadiers, 
or leading on the first charge of horse. 

His first distinguished command was 
in Italy, in 1G91, and his abilities soon 
gave Ilia kinsman* the Duke of Savoy, 
an ascendant there over the French. 

But it was at the great battle of 
Zcnta, on the Tel ft 1 , where he sur- 
prised apd totally defeated Cara-Mus- 
taplia, at the heed of 120,000 Turks, 
that his wonderful genius for war first 
shone forth in it-* fuH lustre. IIo 
there killed 20,000 of the enemy, 
drove 10,000 into the river, took tlicir 
whole awillety and standards* and 
entirely dispersed their mighty array. 

Like NeNon at Copenhagen, Eugene 
had gained this glorious victory by 
acting in opposition to his orders, 
which were positively to avoid a ge- 
neral engagement. This c ireumstanee, 
joined to the envy excited by his un- 
♦paralleled triumph, raised a storm at 
Court against the dlustiious general, 
and led to his being depihed of his 
command, and even threatened with 
a couit-martial. The public \olce, 
however, at Vienna, loudly condemn- 
ed such base ingratitude towards so 
great a benefactor to the imperial do* 
minions: the want of his directing 
vy e wa-* speedily felt in the cam- 
paign with the Turks, mid the Em- 
peror was obliged to restore him to 
liis command, which he, how r evcr, 
only agreed to accept on being given 
carte bhncht for the conduct of the 
war. The peace of CarlowCtr, iu 
1699, between the Imperialists ahd 
the Ottomans, soon after restored him 
to, a pacific life, and the study .of* 
history, in which, above any other, 
he delighted. But on 4 the breaking 



whom he* ‘'made 
nocturnal attack <feT 
In 1704, hi was tr 
north Of the 'Alps, to 
borough in maktej 
the great arfnyW 
which wae ad 
mg a manner, 
he shared with Ike il 
man the glories *of jotruBeua,' wwm wj 
at once defiveredCtenhany, attd"hur£^ 
ed the French amftswiffc 
behind the Rhine. - TheB :cmw t 
that steady friendship adii# 
and mutual regard, ItetwtoMfc&t? JU 
liiBtrious men, wlfich A,* 

broken till the time « 

and is not the least 
in the character of eadr. BlCdte 
w ant of his protecting arm wto Idujg 
felt in Italy : the great abilities hf the , 
Duke do Vendbme had 
counterbalanced then* all the advan- 
tages of the allies in Germany; add 
the issue of the war itt thq^jdainB W 
Piedmont continued dmifctfm ttt the 
glorious victory of Eugene* oh the 
7th Sept. 1706, when hentofmed flje 
French intreudunents around Tariff 
defended by eighty thousand men, 
at the head of thirty thousandhon^r, 
and totally defeated Marshal M^rsra 
and the Duke of Oceans, with such, 
loss, that the French qpnies were 
speedily driven across theAlprf!* * 
Eugene w'Os now received in the 
most flattering manner at 



the lustre of liis exploits had put 
silence, if not,to shame, the 
nitv ot his enemies.* “ Hutto tm 
fault to find with you,” satoi^] 
peror w hen he was fitot present 
him after his victor^ ^toitl " 
that you expose yourself too x 
He was next placed at the hda&'hf 
$ie lmpeiial armies in Flanders ; and 
shared with Marlborough In the con- 
duct, as he did in the glories, or©ude 
nardo and Malphiquet. x (Intrusted 
with the command of the corps whkfi 4 
besieged Lille, he Was penetrated wflk „ 
the utmost admiratjoh for Marshal 
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Boutflcrs, and evinced the native 
generosity of his disposition, by the 
readiness with ’which he granted the 
most favourable terms to the illustri- 
ous besieged chief, who had w itli equal 
skill and valour conducted the defence. 
When the articles of capitulation pro- 
posed liy Boutflcrs were placed be- 
fore him, he sail at once, without 
looking at them, “1 will snl»ciibc 
them at once: knowing well }ou 
would propose nothing unworthy of 
you aud me.” The delicacy of his 
subsequent attentions to his noble 
prisoner evinced the sincerity of his 
admiration. When 31 arl borough's 

* influence at the English Court w as mui- 

* laibly declining, in 17 1 1, he repaired to 
JUmdon, and exerted all liis talents 

\ anjl address to bring the English 
council back to the common cause, 
< and restore liis great rival to his for- 
mer ascendency with Queen Anne. 
When it was all in vain, and the 

* English armies withdrew from the 
coalition, Eugene did all that skill 
and genius could achieve to make up 
for the great deficiency arising fiom 
the withdrawal of Marlborough "ami 
his gallant followers ; and w him it had 
become apparent that he was over- 
matched by the French armies, he 
was the fir&t to counsel his Imperial 
master to conclude peace, which was 
done vat Rastadt on the Gtk March, 
1714. 

Great as had been the senii cs then 
performed by Eugene for the Impe- 
rialists, they were outdone by those 
which he subsequently rendered in 
i the wars with the Turks. In truth it 
4 wasjbe who first effectually broke 
their power, and for 4 ever deli\ ere 1 
Europe from the sabres of the Os- 
manlis, by which it had been inces- 
santly threatened for three hundred 
years. Intrusted with the command 
of the Austrian army in Hungary, 
sixty thousand strong, he gained at 
JPeterwardin, in 1716, a complete 
jictpry over an hundred and fifty 

* tjftmiand Turks. This glorious mic- 
<Jbs led him to resume the ofFensh e, 
a#d in the following year he laid siege, 

• with forty thousand men, to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, 
jn presence of the whole strength of 
the Ottoman empire. The obstinate 


resistance of the Turks, as famous 
then, as they have ever since been, in 
the defence of fortified places, joined 
to tlie dysenteries and fevers usual on 
the marshy banks of the Danube in 
the autumnal months, soon reduced 
his effective force to twenty-five 
thousand men, while that of the 
enemy, by prodigious efforts, had 
been swelled to an hundred and fifty 
thousand around the besiegers’ lines, 
besides thirty thousand within the 
walls. Even' thing presaged that 
Eugene was about to undergo the 
fate of Marshal’ Margin t w el \e years 
before at Turin, and c\en his most 
experienced officers deemed a capitu- 
lation the only way of extricating 
them from their perilous situation. 
Eugene himself w r as attacked and 
seriously weakened hv the prevailing 
ih sontery : all seemed lost in the 
Austrian camp. It was in these cir- 
cumstances, with this weakened and 
dispirited force, that he adihwcdonc 
of the most glorious victories ever 
gained b> the Cro^s o\ er the Crescent. 
\Vith admirable skill hi* collected 
his little army together, diwded it 
into columns of attack, and though 
scarcely able to sit on horseback 
himself, led them to the assault of 
the Turkish iutrenchments. The re- 
sult was equal to the success of 
Ctesar over the Gauls at the blockade 
of Alesia, seventeen centuries before. 
The innumerable host of the Turks 
w'as totally defeated— all their artil- 
lery and baggage taken, and their 
troops entirely dispersed. Belgrade, 
immediately after, opened its gates, 
and has •dnee remained, with frome 
mutations of fortune, the great fron- 
tier bulwark of Europe against the 
Turks, The success^ which lie 
gained in the following campaign of 
171 H were so deceive, that they en- 
tirely broke the Ottoman power; and 
he w as preparing to march to Con- 
stantinople, when the treaty of Pns- 
sarowltz ptit a period to his conquests, 
and gave a breathing time* to the ex- 
hausted Ottoman empire.* 

From this brief .-ketch of his ex- 
ploits, it may readily be understood 
what w r as the character of Eugene as 
a general. He had none of the me- 
thodical prudence of Tqrenne, Marl- 
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borough, or Yillars. Ills genius was 
entirely different: it was more akin 
to that of Napoleon, when he was 
reduced to counterbalance inferiority 
of numbers by superiority of skid. 
The immortal campaigns of 1790, in 
Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, 
bear a strong resemblance to .those of 
Eugene. Like the French Emperor, 
his strokes were rapid and forcible ; 
his coup-d'wil was at once quick and 
just ; his activity indefatigable ; his 
courage undaunted ; his resources 
equal to any undertaking, lie did 
not lay much stress on previous ar- 
rangements, and seldom attempted 
the extensive combinations which 
enabled Marlborough to command 
success ; but dashed fearlessly oil, 
trusting to his own resources to ex- 
tricate him out of any difficulty — to 
his genius, in any circumstances, to 
command victory. Yet was this dar- 
ing disposition not without peril, llis 
audacity often bordered on i ash ness, 
his rapidity on haste ; and he re- 
peatedly brought his armies into situa- 
tions all but desperate, and which, to 
a general of lesser capacity, unques- 
tionably would have proved so. Yet 
iu these difficulties no one could exceed 
him in the energy and \igour with 
which he extricated hitu> -If from the 
toils: and many of his greatest \ic- 
torics, particularly those of Turin and 
Belgrade, were gained under circum- 
stances w here even the boldest officers 
in his army had given him over for 
lost. He was prodigal of the blood 
of his soldier©, and, like Napoleon, 
indifferent to the sacrifices at which 
he purchased his successes; but lie 
tvas still more lav i>h of his ow n, and 
never failed to share the hardships 
and dangers of the meanest of his 
folloVers. lie was engaged in thir- 
teen pitched battles, in all of which 
he fought like a common soldier, lie 
was in consequence repeatedly, some- 
times dangerously, wounded; and it 
was extraordinary “ that his life 
escaped his reiterated perils.” lie 
raised the Austrian monarchy by his 
triumphs to fhe very highest pitch of 
glory, aud finally broke the power of 
the Turks, the most per^veriug and 
not the least formidable of its enemies. 
But the enterprises which his genius 
prompted the cabinet of Vienna to 
undertake, were beyond the strength 


of the hereditary states; and for 
nearly a century after, it achieved 
nothing worthy, either of its growing 
resources, or the military renown 
which he had spread around its annals. 

Frederick 11., sumamed the 
Great, with more justice than that 
title has elsewhere been applied fa 
modem times, w'as born at Berlin on 
the 24th January, 1712. His educa- 
tion was as much neglected as ill-di- 
rected. Destined from early youth for' 
the military profession, he was in the 
first instance subjected to a discipline 
so rigorous, that he conceived the 
utmost aversion for a career in which 
he was ultimately to shine with such 
eclat, and, as his only resource, threw ' 
himself with ardour into the study of 
French literature, for which he. retained 
a strong predilection through the whole ‘ 
of liis subsequent life. Unfortunately 
his education was almost entire^ 
confined to that literature. n That of* 
his own country, since so illustrious,* 
had not started into existence. OU 
Italian and Spanish he was ignorant. 
He cuuld not read Greek; and with 
Latin his acquaintance was so imper- 
fect, as to be of no practical service 
to him through life. To this unfor- 
tunate contraction of liis education his 
limited tardc in literature, in subse- 
quent life, is chiefly to be ascribed, 
lie at first wa> desirous of espousing 
an E Mulish princess; but his father, 
who was most inqiorious in his dispo- 
sition, decided otherwise, and lie was 
compelled, in 1733, to marry the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This 
union, like most others contracted 
under restraint, proved unfortunate ; 
and if did not give Frederick the 
blessing of an heir to the throne. 
Debarred from domestic enjoyments, 
the young prince took refuge with 
more eagerness than ever in literary * 
pursuits ; the chateau of Rhinsberg, 
which w as his favourite at)ode, wUs 
styled by him in his transport the 
“ Palace of the Mu$es ; ” and the 
greatest general and most liardy sot 
diet* of modern times spent some years 
of his youth in corresponding with 
Maupcrtiiis, Voltaire, and other French 
philosophers, and in making indifferent 
v erses and madrigals, which gave no 
token of any remarkable genius. He 
had already prepared for the press tt 
book entitled “ Refutation of the 
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Prince of Machiavel,” when, in 1740 , 
the death of his father called him to 
tiie throne, its duties, its dangers, and 
its ambition. 

The philosophers were in transports, 
when they beheld 14 one of them- 
selves,” as they styled him, elevated 
to a throne : they flattered themselves 
that lie would continue his literary 
pursuits, and acknowledge their influ- 
ence, when surrounded by the attrac- 
tions, and wielding the patronage of 
the crown. They soon found their 
mistake. Frederick continued through 
life his literary tastes: he correspond- 
ed with Voltaire and the philosophers 
through all his campaigns : he made 
French verses, in his tent, after tracing 
out the plans of the battles of Leut lieu 
and Rosbacli. But his heart was in 
his kingdom : his ambition was set 
on its aggrandizement : his passion was 
war, by which alone it could be 
achieved. Without being discarded, 
the philosophers and madrigals were 
soon forgotten. The finances and the 
army occupied his whole attention. 
The former were in admirable order, 
and his father had even accumulated a 
large treasure which remained in tin' 
exchequer. The army, admirably 
equipped and disciplined, already 
amounted to 60,000 men : he augment- 
ed it to 80,000. Nothing could exceed 
the vigour he displayed in every depart - 
meat, or the unceasing attention lie 
paid to public affairs. Indefatigable 
day and night, sober and temperate 
in his habits, he employed even arti- 
ficial means to augment the time 
during the day he could devote to 
business. Finding that ho was con- 
stitutionally* inclined to more sleep 
than he deemed consistent with the 
full discharge of all his regal duties, 
he ordered his servants to waken him 
at five in the morning ; and if words 
were not effectual to rouse him from 
his sleep, he commanded them, on pain 
of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in 
cold water to liis pei*son. This order 
was punctually executed, even in the 
depth of winter, till nature was fairly 
subdued, and the king had gained the 
time he desired from his slumbers. 

It whs not long before lie had an 
opportunity of evincing at once the 
vigour and unscrupulous character of 
his mind. The Emperor Charles VI. 
having died on the 20th October, 1740, 


the immense possessions of the house 
of Austria devolved to his daughter, 
since so famous by the name of Maria 
Theresa. The defenceless condition 
of the imperial dominions, consisting 
of so many different and discordant 
states, some of them but recently 
united under one head, when under 
the guidance of a young unmarried 
princess, suggested to the neighbour- 
ing powers the idea of a partition. 
Frederick eagerly united with France, 
in this project. He revived some old 
and obsolete claims of Prussia to 
Silesia ; but in his manifesto to the 
European powers, upon invading that 
province, lie was scarcely at the pains 
to conceal the real motives of his 
aggression. “It is,” said he, “an 
army ready to take the field, trea- 
sures long accumulated, ami perhaps 
the desire to acquire glory.” ! le was 
not long in winning the battle, though 
it was at first rather owing to tin* 
skill of liis generals, and discipline of 
his soldiers, than his own capacity. 
On the 10th April, 1741, the army 
under his command gained a com- 
plete victory over the Austrians, at 
Mollwitz, in Silesia, which led to the 
entire reduction of that rich and im- 
portant province. The king owed 
little, to his own courage, however, on 
this occasion. Like Wellington, the 
first essay in arms of so indomitable 
a hero w as unfortunate. He tied from 
the field of battle, at l he first repulse 
of his cavalry ; ami he was already 
seven mile.*, off, where lie was resting 
in a mill, w hen lie received intelligence 
that his troops had regained the day ; 
and at the earnest entreaties of (icne- 
ral afterwards Marshal Schwerin, he. 
returned to take the command of the 
army. Next year, however, ho evinced 
equal courage and capacity in the battle 
of Czaslau, which he gained 'over tlm 
Prince of Lorraine. Austria, on the 
brink of ruin, hastened to disarm the 
most formidable of her assailants ; 
and, by a separate, peace, concluded 
at Brcslanon June 11, 1742, she ceded 
to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia. 

Tli is cruel loss, however, was too 
plainly the result of necessity to be 
acquiesced til without a struggle by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. Maria Theresa 
made no secret of her determination 
to resume possession of the lost pro- 
vince on the first convenient oppor- 
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t unity. Austria soon united the whole 
of Germany in a league against Fre- 
derick, who had no ally but the King 
of France. Assailed by such a host 
of enemies, however, the young king 
was not discouraged, and, boldly as- 
suming the initiative, he gained at 
llohcnfricdbcrg a complete victory 
over his old antagonist the Prince of 
Lorraine. This triumph was won 
entirely by the’ extraordinary genius 
displayed by the King of Prussia : “It 
was one of those battles,” says the 
military historian, Gnibcrt, “"where 
a great master makes every thing 
give way before him, and which is 
gained from the very beginning, be - 
cause he never gives the enemy time 
to recover from their disorder.” The 
Austrians made great exertions to 
repair the consequence* of this dis- 
aster, and with such success, that in 
four months Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine again attacked him at the head 
of 50,000 men near Soor. Frederick 
had' not 25,01X1, but with these he 
again defeated the Austrians with 
immense loss, and tm»k up his win- 
ter quarters in Silesia. So vast 
were the resources, however, of the 
great Gorman League, of whit h 
Austria was the head, that they wore 
enabled to keep the held during win- 
ter, ami even meditate a conp-de-wain 
against tlu; king, iu his capital of 
Berlin. I nfortned of this design, Fre- 
derick lost not a moment in antici- 
pating it by a sudden attack on his 
part on his enemies. Assembling his 
troops iu the depth of winter with 
perfect secrecy, he surprised a large 
body of Saxons at Xaumberg, made 
himself master of their magazines at 
Gorlitz, and soon after made his tri- 
umphant entry into Dresden, where 
he dictated a glorious peace*, on 25th 
December, 1715, to his enemies, which 
secured, permanently, Silesia to Prus- 
sia. It whs full time for the Impe- 
rialists to come to an accommodation. 
In eighteen months Fivtkrick luul 
defeated them in four pitdA battles, 
besides several cmulints*, taken 45,000 
prisoners, and killed or w minded an 
equal number of bis enemies, llis 
own armies had not sustained losses 
to a fifth part of this amount, and the 
chasms in his ranks were more than 
compensated by the multitude of the 
prisoners who enlisted under his ban- 


ners, anxious to share the fortunes of; 
the hero who had already filled Europe 
with his renown. 

The ambitious and decided, and, 
above all, indomitable character of 
Frederick, had already become con-* 
spicuous during these brief campaigns.’ 
Ills correspondence, all conducted by 
himself, evinced a vigour and tran- 
chant style, at that period unknown 
in European diplomacy, but to wbiclr 
the world has since been abundantly 
accustomed in the proclamations of 
X apoleon . Already he spoke on every 
occasion as the hero and # the con- 
queror — io conquer or die was his 
invariable maxim. On the eve of his 
invasion of Saxony, he wTotc to the 
Empress of Russia, who w r as endea- 
vouring to dissuade him from that 
design: — “I wish nothing from the 
King of Poland (Elector of Saxony) 
but to punish him in his Electorate, 
and make him sign an acknowledge 
ment of repentance in his capital.” 
During the negotiations for peaee, he 
w rote t«» the King of England, who 
had proposed the mediation of Great 
Britain : — “ These are my conditions. 

1 will perish witli my army before 
departing from one iota of them: if 
the Empress does not accept them, 

I will rise in niv demands.” 

The ]H*aeo of Dresden lasted ten 
years; and these were of inestimable 
importance to Frederick. Ho em- 
ployed that precious interval in con- 
solidating his conquests, securing the 
affections by protecting the interests 
of his subjects, and pursuing every 
design w hieh could conduce to their 
wel fare. M arshos were drained, lands 
broken up and cultivated, manufac- 
tures established, the tinancesr were 
put in the best order, agriculture, as 
the great staple of the kingdom, sedu- 
lously encouraged. His capital was 
embellished, and the fame oftais ex- 
ploits attracted the greatest and most 
celebrated men in Europe. Voltaire*, 
among the rest, became tor years his 
guest *, but the aspiring genius and 
irascible temper of the military mo- 
narch could ill accord with the vanity 
and insatiable thirst for praise in tvm 
French author, and they parted with 
mutual respect, but irretrievable 
alienation. Meanwhile, the strength 
of the monarchy was daily increasing 
under Frederick’s wise and provident 
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linistrafcion. The population nearly 
rtaehed 6,000,000 of souls ; the 
cavalry mustered 30,000, all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; and the infantry, esteemed 
with reason the most perfect in Eu- 
rope, numbered an hundred * and 
twenty thousand bayonets. These 
troops had long been accustomed to 
act together in large bodies ; the best 
training next to actual service in the 
field which an army can receive. They 
had need of all their skill, and dis- 
cipline, and courage, for Prussia was 
ere long threatened by the most for- 
midable confederacy that ever yet had 
been directed in modem times against 
a single State. Austria, Russia, 
France, Sweden, and Saxony, united 
in alliance for the purpose of parti- 
tioning the Prussian territories. They 
had ninety millions of men in their 
dominions, and could with ease bring 
four hundred thousand men into the 
field. Prussia had not six million 
of inhabitants, who were strained to 
the uttermost to array a hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants— and even 
with the aid of England and Hanover, 
not more than fifty thousand auxi- 
liaries could be reiicd on. Prussia 
had neither strong fortresses like 
Flanders, nor mountain chains like 
Spain , nor a frontier stream like France . 
It was chief!}' composed of flat plains, 
unprotected by great rivers, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by its enemies. 
The contest seemed utterly desperate ; 
there did not seem a chance of escape 
for the Prussian monarchy. 

Frederick began the contest by one 
of those strokes which demonstrated 
the strength of liis understanding and 
the vigour of his determination. In- 
stead of waiting to be attacked, he car- 
ried the war at once into the enemy’s 
territories, and converted the- re- 
sources#!' the nearest of them to his 
own advantage. Having received au- 
thentic intelligence of the signature of a 
treaty for the partition of his kingdom 
by the great powers, on 9th May 1756, 
he suddenly entered the Saxon terri- 
tories, made himself master of Dresden , 
4kd shut up the whole forces of Saxony 
in the intrenched camp at Pima. 
Marshal Brown having advanced at 
the head of 60,000 men to relieve 
them, he encountered and totally de- 
feated him at Lowositz, w ith the loss 


of 15,000 men. Deprived of all hope 
of succour, the Saxons in Pima, after 
having made rain efforts to escape, 
were obliged to lay down their arm a, 

14.000 strong. The whole of Saxony 
submitted to the victor, who thence- . 
forward, during the whole war, con- 
verted its entire resources to his own 
support. Beyond all question, it was 
this masterly and successful stroke, in 
the very outset, and in* the teeth of his 
enemies, adding above a third to his 
w arlike resources, which enabled him 
subsequently to maintain his ground 
againsyhe desperate odds by w hich he 
w as assailed . Most of the Saxons taken 
at Tima, dazzled by their conqueror’s 
fame, entered his sendee ^the Saxon 
youth hastened in crowds to enrol them- 
selves under the banners of the hero of 
the Eorth of Germany. Frederick, at 
the same time, effectually vindicated - 
tlm step he had taken in the eyes of all 
Europe, by the publication of the secret 
treaty of partition, taken in the archives 
at Dresden, in spite of the efforts of 
the electress to conceal it. Whatever 
might have been the case in the former 
war, when he seized on Silesia, it w as 
apparent to the world, that he now, at 
least, was strictly in the right, and 
that his invasion of Saxony was not 
loss justifiable on tlie score of public 
morality, than important in its conse- 
quences to the great contest in which 
he was engaged. 

The allies made the utmost efforts to 
regain the advantages they had lost. 
France, instead of the 24,000 men she 
was bound to furnish by the treaty of 
partition, put 100,000 on foot; the Diet 
of Ratisbon placed 60,000 troops of 
the empire at the disposal of Austria ; 
but Frederick still preserved the as- 
cendant. Breaking into Bohemia, in 
March 1757, lie defeated the Austrians 
in a great battle under the walls of 
Prague, shut up 40,000 of their best 
troops in that town, and soon reduced 
them to such extremities, that it was 
evident, not succoured, they must 
surrende# The cabinet of Vicuna 
made the greatest efforts for their re- 
lief. Marshal Daun, .whose cautious 
and scientific policy were peculiarly 
calculated to thwart the designs, and 
baffle the audacity of his youthful an- 
tagonist, advanced at the head of 

60.000 men to their relief. Frederick 
advanced to meet them with less than 
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«0,000 combatants. lie attacked the 
Imperialists in a strong position at 
Kolin , on the 18th July , and , for the 
first time in his life , met with a Moody 
defeat. His army, especially that 
division commanded by his brother, 
the prince-royal, sustained severe 
losses in the retreat, which became 
unavoidable, out of Bohemia ; and the 
king confessed, in his private corre- 
spondence, that an honourable death 
alone remained to him. Disaster ac- 
cumulated on every side. The Eng- 
lish and Hanoverian army, his only 
allies, capitulated at Closterseven, and 
left the French army, 70,000 strong, 
at liberty to follow the Prussians ; the 
French and troops of the empire, with 
the Duke of Richelieu at their head, 
menaced Magdeburg, where the royal 
family of Prussia had taken refuge ; 
and advanced towards Dresden. The 
Russians, 00,000 strong, were mak- 
ing serious progress on the side of 
Poland, and had recently defeated 
the Prussians opposed to them. The 
king was put to the ban of the empire, 
and theTtnny of the empire, mustering 
40,000, was moving against him. 
Four huge armies, each stronger than 
his own,, were advancing to crush a 
prince who mild not collect .SO, 000 
men round his banners. At that pe- 
riod he carried a sure poison always 
with him, determined not to fall aliw* 
into the hands of his enemies. He 
seriously contemplated suicide, and 
gave vent to the mournful, but jit 
heroic, sentiments nith which he was 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, termi- 
nating with the lines — 


Pour moi, inenayo de naufrage, 
Je dois, en affrontaut forage 
Penser, vi\ro et mourir en roi. 


Then it was that the, astonishing 
vigour and ] novel's of his mind shone 
forth with their full lustre. Collecting 
hastily 25,000 men out of his shat- 
tered battalions, he marched against 
the Prince of Soubise, who, at the 
head of 00,000 French and troops of 
the. empire, was advancing against 
him through Thuringia, and totally 
defeated him, with the loss of 18,000 
men, on the memorable field of Ros- 
bach. Hardly was this triumph 
achieved, when he was called, with 
his indefatigable followers, to stem the 
progress of tho Prince of Lorraine and 


Marshal Dana, who were making Urn- 
most alarming progress in fiSas kL 
Schweidnitz , its capital !, had fallen; 
a largo body of Prussians, under the 
Duke de Bovorn, had been defeatid 
at Breslau. That rich and important 
province seemed on the point of fating 
again into the hands of the Austrians, 
when Frederick reinstated his affairs, 
which seemed wholly desperafc, by 
one of those astonishing strokes which 
distinguish him, perhaps, above any 
general of modern times. In the depth 
of whiter he attacked, at Lenthen, 
on the 5th December, 1757, Marshal 
Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, — who 
had 60,000 admirable troops under 
their orders, — and, by the skilful ap- 
plication of the oblique method of at- 
tack, defeated them entirely, with the 
loss of 80.000 men, of whom 18,000 
were prisoners ! It was the greatest 
\ ictory that had been gained in Europe 
since the battle of Blenheim. Its 
effects were immense : the Austrians 
were driven headlong out of Silesia; 
Schweidnitz was regained ; the King 
of Prussia, pursuing them, carried the 
y\i\r into Moravia, and laid siege to 
Olmutz; and England, awakening, at 
the voice of Chatham, from its un- 
v<»rthy >hnnbei\ refused to ratify the 
capitulation of Closterseven, resumed 
the war on the continent with more 
vigour than ever, and intrusted its 
directum to Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunsw irk, n ho soon rivalled Turenne 
in tlu* skill and science of his method- 
ical m arfare. 

But it was the destiny of the King 
of Prussia — a destiny which dis- 
played his great qualities in their full 
lustre — to be jierpctually involved In 
difficulties, from the enormous nume- 
rical preponderance of his enemies, or 
the misfortunes of the lieutenants to 
v liom his subordinate armies were 
intrusted. Frederick coulcb not be 
personally present every where at the 
same time ; and wherever he was 
absent, disaster revealed the over- 
whelming superiority of the force by 
which lie was assailed. The siege Of 
Olmutz, commenced in March 1768, 
proved unfortunate. The b&tterfrfe 
train, at the disposal of the king, was 
unequal to its reduction, and it became 
necessary to raise it on the approach 
of Daun with a formidable Austrian 
army. During this uus^cceesftil irnrp- 
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tion into the south, the Russians had 
been making alarming progross in the 
north-east, where the feeble force 
~ opposed to them was w<JJLnigh over- 
whelmed by their enormous superio- 
rity of numbers. Frederick led back 
the flower of his army from Olmutz, 
in Moravia, crossed all Silesia and 
Prussia, and encountered the sturdy 
barbarians at Zorndorf, defeating 
them with the loss of 17,000 men, an 
advantage which delivered the eastern 
provinces of the monarchy from this 
formidable invasion ; dearly purchased, 
however, by the sacrifice of 10,000 of 
his own best soldiers. But, during the 
king’s absence, Prince Henry of Prussia , 
whom he had left in command of 
16,000 men, to keep Marshal Daiui 
in check, was well-nigh overwhelmed 
by that able commander, who was 
again at the head of 50,000 comba- 
tants. Frederick flew back to his 
support, and, having joined his brother, 
took post at Hohenkirclicn. The posi- 
tion was unfavourable: the annv in- 
ferior to the enemy. If Dann does 
not attack us here,” said Marshal 
Keith, u he deserves to be hanged.'’ 
“I hope,” answered Frederick, u lie 
will be more afraid of us than the rope.” 
The Austrian veteran, however, saw 
his advantage, and attacked the Prus- 
sians, during the night, with such skill, 
that he threw them into momentary 
confusion, took 150 pieces of cannon, 
and drove them from their ground, 
with the loss of 7000 men. Then it 
was that the courage and genius of 
the king shone forth with their full 
lustre. Though grievously w ounded in 
* the conflict, and after having seen his 
bait generals fall around him, ho rallied 
his troops at daybreak, — formed *hcm 
in good order behind the village w hich 
had been surprised, and led them 
leisurely to a position a mile from the 
field of conflict, where he offered battle 
to the enemy, wbo did not venture 
to accept it. Having remained two 
days in this position to re-organize his 
troops, he decamped, raised the siege 
of Niesse, and succeeded in taking 
up liis winter quarters at Breslau, in 
the very middle of the province he 
. had wTested from the enemy. 

The campaign of 1759 w^as still 
more perilous to Frederick; but, if 
possible, it displayed his extraordinary 
talents in still brighter colours. lie be- 


gan by observing the Austrians, mider 
Dami and the Prince of Lorraine, in 
Silesia, and reserved his strength to 
combat the Russians, wdio were advanc- 
ing, 80,000 strong, through East Prus- 
sia. Frederick attacked them at Cun- 
nersdorf, with 40,000 only, in an 
intrenched position, guarded by 200 
pieces of cannon. The first onset 
of the Prussians was entirely suc- 
cessful : they forced the front iiiic of 
the Russian intrenchmcnt, and took 
72 pieces of cannon. But the situa- 
tion of the king was such, pressed on 
all sides by superior armies, that ho 
could not stop short with ordinary 
success ; and, in the attempt to gain a 
decisive, victory, lie Inul well-nigh lost 
all. The heroism of his troops w'as 
shattered against the strength of the 
second line of the Russians; a large, 
body of Austrians came up to their 
support during the battle, and, af- 
ter having exhausted all the re- 
sources of courage ami genius, he 
was driven from the field with the 
loss of 20,000 men and all liis artillery. 
The Russians lo^t 1K,0(M) meff in this 
terrible battle, the most bloody which 
had been fought forceiUuriesin Europe, 
and were in no condition to follow 
lip their victory. Other misfortunes, 
however, in appearance overwhelm- 
ing, succeeded each other, General 
Schmelhiu capitulated in Dresden; 
and General Finch, with 17.000 men, 
was obliged to lay down liis arms in 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. 
All seemed lost: but the king stiil 
persevered, and the victory of Minder 
enabled Prince Ferdinand to detach 
12,000 men to his support. The 
Prussians nobly stood by their heroic 
sovereign* in the hour of trial ; new 
levies supplied the wide chasms in his 
ranks. Frederick’s g«*at skill averted 
all future disasters, and the campaign 
of 1759, the fourth of the war, con- 
cluded with tiie king still in jmssession 
of all his dominions in the midst of 
the enormous forces of liis enemies. 

The campaign of 1760 began in 
March by another disaster at Land- 
sliech, where ten thousand Prussians 
were cut to pieces, under one of his 
generals, and the important fortress 
of Glatz invested by the Austrians. 
Frederick advanced to relieve it ; but 
soon ret neasurci l his steps to attempt the 

siege of Dresden. Haun, in liis turn, 

« 
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followed him, and obliged the Prussian 
monarch to raise the siege ; and he re- 
sumed his march into Silesia, closely 
followed by three armies, each moje 
numerous than his own, under Landon, 
l)aun, and Lacey, without their being 
able to obtain the slightest advantage 
over him. Laudon,*thc most active 
of them, attempted to surprise him ; 
but Frederick was aware of his design, 
and received the attacking columns 
in so masterly a manner, that they 
were totally defeated, with the loss 
of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he 
achieved this victory, when lie had 
to make head against Lacey, with- 
stand Daun, repel an enormous body 
of Russians, who were advancing 
through Fast Prussia, and deliver 
Berlin, which had been a second time 
occupied by his enemies. Driven to 
desperate measures by such an unpa- 
ralleled succession of dangers, he ex- 
tricated himself from them by the ter- 
rible battle and extraordinary victory 
of Torgan, on November 3, 1761, in 
which, jftor a dreadful struggle, he 
defeate<ft>aun, though intrenched to 
the teeth, with the loss of 2f>,000 men 
— an advantage dearly purchased by 
the loss of 18,000 of his own brave 
soldiers. But this > ictorv saved the 
Prussian *monarchy : Daun, severely 
wounded* in the battle, retired to 
Vienna ; the army withdrew' into Bu- 
liemia ; two-thirds of Saxony was 
regained by the Prussians ; the Rus- 
sians and Swedes retired ; Berlin was 
delivered from the enemy ; and the 
fifth campaign terminated with the 
unconquerable monarch still in pos- 
session of nearly his whole dominions. 

The military strength of Prussia w r as 
now all but exhausted by the unpa- 
ralleled and heroic efforts she had 
made. Frederick lias left us the fol- 
lowing picture of the state of his king- 
dom and army at this disastrous pe- 
riod : — u Our condition at that period 
can only be likened to that of a man 
riddled with balls, weakened by the 
loss of blood, and ready to sink under 
the weight of his sufferings. The 
% noblesse was exhausted, the lower 
people ruined ; numbers of villages 
burnt, many tow ns destroyed ; an 
entire anarchy had overturned the 
whole order and police of govern- 


ment: in A word, desolation was 
universal. The army was in no 
better situation. Seventeen pitched 
battles had mowed down the flower of . 
the officers and soldiers ; the regiments 
were broken down and composed in 
part of deserters and prisoners : order 
had disappeared and discipline relaxed 
to such a degree that the old infantry 
w as little better than a body of newly- 
raised militia.” * Necessity, not less 
than prudence, in these circumstances, 
which to any other man would have 
seemed- desperate, prescribed a cau- 
tious defensive policy ; and it is 
doubtful whether in it his greatness 
did not appear more conspicuous than 
in the bolder parts of his former 
career. The campaign of 1761 passed 
in skilful marches and countermarches, 
without his numerous enemies being 
able to obtain a single advantage, 1 
where the king commanded in person, 
lie w as now, literally speaking, as- 
sailed on all sides : the immenso 
masses of the Austrians and Russians 
w r erc converging t< > one point : and Fre- 
derick, who could not muster 40, OOO 
men under his banners, found himself 
assailed by 120,000 allies, whom six 
campaigns had brought to perfection 
in the military art. It seemed impos- 
sible he could escape : yet he did so, 
and compelled his enemies to retire 
without gaining the slightest ad van- t 
tage over him. Taking post in an 
intrenched camp at Bunzclwitz, forti- 
fied with the utmost skill, defended 
with the utmost vigilance, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining himself and 
pro\ iding hiR troops for two months 
w ithin cannon-shot of the enormous 
masses of the Russians and Austrian^, 
till want of provisions obliged them to 
separate. “ It has just come to this,” 
said Frederick, “ who will starve firsts” 
He made his enemies do so. Burning . 
with shame, they w ere forced to retire 
to their respective territories, so that 
lie w as enabled to take up his whiter 
quarters at Breslau in Silesia. But, 
during this astonishing straggle, dig-' 
aster had accumulated in other quar- 
ters. Ilis camp at Bnnzelwitz bad* 
only been maintained bv concentrating 
in it nearly the whole strength of the 
monarchy," and its more distant pro- 
vinces suffered severely under the 
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drain. Schweiclnitz, tlic capital of in the contest. France, exhausted 
Silesia, was surprised by the Ana* and defeated in every quarter of the 
trians, with its garrison of 4000 men. globe by England, could render no 
Prince Henry, after the less of Dies- aid to Austria, upon whom the whole 
den, had the utmost difficulty in main- weight of the contest fell. Jt was 
taifling himself in the part of 8axonv soon apparent that she was over- 
which still remained to the Prussians : matched by the Prussian hero. He 


In Silesia they had lost all but Glogan, 
Breslau, and Noiss and. to complete 
his misfortune, the^dismissal of Lord 
Chatham from office in England, had 
led to the stoppage of the wonted 
subsidy of £750,000 a-year. The 
resolution of the king did not sink, 
but his judgment almost despaired of 
success under such a complication of 
disasters. Determined not to yield, 
he discovered a conspiracy at his 
head-quarters, to seize him, and de- 
liver him to his enemies. ‘Dreading 
such a calamity more than death, he 
earned with him, as formerly in similar 
circumstances, a sure poison, intended, 
in the last extremity, to terminate his 
days. 

“ Nevertheless," as he himself said, 
“affairs which seemed desperate, in 
reality were not so; and perseverance 
at length surmounted every peril.” 
Fortune often, in real life as well as 
in romance, favours the brave. In the 
’case of Frederick, however, it would 
be unjust to say he was favoured by 
Fortune. On the contrary, she long 
proved adverse to him ; and he re- 
covered her smiles only by heroically 
persevering till the ordinary chance of 
human affairs turned in his favour. H e 
accomplished what in serious cases is 
the great aim of medicine ; he made 
the patient survive the disease. In 
the winter of 1761, the Empress of 
Hfassia died, and was succeeded by 
Peter III. That prince had long 
conceived the most ardent admiration 
for Frederick, and he manifested it 
in the most decisive manner on his 
accession to the throne, by not only 
withdrawing from the alliance, but 
uniting his forces with those of Prussia 
against Austria. This great event 
speedily changed the face of affairs. 
The united Prussians and Russians 
under Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook 
Schweidnitz in the face of Daun, who 
had only 60,000 men ; and, although 
the sudden death of the Czar Peter 
In a few months deprived him of 
the aid of his powerful neighbours, 
yet Russia took no farther part 


lim'd from the* load which had so 
long oppressed him, Frederick vigor- 
ously resumed the offensive. Silesia 
was wholly regained by the king in 
person : the battle of Freyberg gave his 
brother, Prince llenry, the ascendant 
in Saxony ; ami the cabinet of Vienna, 
seeing the contest hopeless, were glad 
to. make peace at lluliertsbourg, on 
loth February, 170.‘>, on terms winch 
left Silesia and liis whole dominions 
to the King of Prussia. 

lie entered Berlin in triumph after 
six years’ absence, in an open chariot, 
with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
seated by his side. No words can 
paint the enthusiasm of the spectators 
at the august spectacle, or the admira- 
tion with which they regarded the 
hero who had tilled the world with 
Ills renown. It was no woflter they 
were proud of their sovereign. Ilis 
like had neu*r been seed in modern 
times. He had founded and saved a 
kingdom. lie had conquered Europe 
in arms. With six millions of sub- 
jects he had vanquished powers pos- 
sessing ninety millions. He had 
created a new era in the art of w ar. 
His people were exhausted, pillaged, 
ruined ; their numbers had declined a 
tenth during the contest. But what 
then ? They had come victorious out 
of a struggle unparalleled in modern 
times: the halo of Leutheu and llos- 
baeh, of Zorndorf and Torgau, played 
round their bayonets; they were in- 
spired with the energy which so 
speedily repairs any disaster. Frede- 
rick wisely and magnanimously laid 
aside the sword when he resumed the 
pacific sceptre. His subsequent reign 
was almost entirely pacific ; all the 
wounds of w ar were speedily healed 
under his sage and beneficent ad- 
ministration. Before his death, his 
subjects were double, and the national m 
wealth triple what it bad been at 
the commencement of his reign : and 
Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions 
of inhabitants, and a population in- 
creasing faster in numbers and re- 
sources than any other state in Europe. 
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No laboured character, no studied 
eulogium, can paint Frederick, like 
this brief and simple narrative of his 
exploits. It places him at once at 
the head of modern generals, — if Han- 
nibal be excepted, perhaps of ancient 
and modern. He was not uniformly 
successful : on the contrary, he sus- 
tained several dreadful defeats, lint 
that arose from the enormous supe- 
riority of force by which he was 
assailed, and the desperate state of 
his affairs, which were generally so 
pressing, that a respite even in one 
quarter could be obtained only by 
a victory instantly gained, under 
whatever circumstances, in another. 
What appears rashness was often in 
him the height of wisdom. lie could 
protract the struggle only by strong 
and vigorous strokes ami the lustre 
of instant success, and they could not 
be dealt out without risking receiving 
as many. The fact of his maintaining 
the struggle against Mich desperate 
odds proves the general wisdom of 
his policy. No man ever made more 
skilful die of an interior line of com- 
munication, or flew with such rapidity 
fr«»m one ‘threatened part of his 
dominions to another. None ever 
by the force of skill in tactics and 
sagacity in strategy, gained such 
astonishing successes with forces so 
inferior. And if some generals ha\c 
committed fewer faults, none. were 
impelled by such desperate circum- 
stances to a hazardous course, and 
none had ever so much magnanimity 
in confessing aud explaining them for 
the benefit of future times. 

The only general in modern times 
who can bear a comparison with Fre- 
derick, if the difficulties of his situa- 
tion are considered, is N.tfpoleon. It 
is a part only of his campaigns, how - 
ever, which* sustains the analogy. 
There is no resemblance between the 
mighty conqueror pouring down the 
valley of the Danube, at the head of 

180.000 men, invading Russia with 

500.000, or overrunning Spain with 

800.000, and Frederick the Great with 

80.000 or 40,000, turning every way 
against quadruple the number of Aus- 
trians^ French, Sw edes, and Russians. 
Yet a part, and the most brilliant part 
of Napoleon’s career, bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Prussian 
hero. In IvOinbardy in 1796, in Saxony 


in 1813, and in the plains of Cham;* 
paigne in 1814, he was upon the whdt * 
inferior in force to his opponents, and* 
owed the superiority which he gene* 
rally enjoyed on the point of attack 
to the rapidity of his movements, and 
the skill with which, like Frederick, 
he availed himself of an interior line of 
communication. His immortal cam- 
paign in France in 1814, in particular* 
where he bore up with 70,000 men 
against 250,000 enemies, bears the 
closest resemblance to those whieh Fre- 
derick sustained for six years against 
the forces of the Coalition. Rapidity of 
movement, skill in strategy, and the 
able use of an interior line of comma- 
mention, were what enabled both to 
compensate a prodigious inferiority of 
force. Both were often to appearance 
rash, because the affairs of each were 
so desperate, that nothing could save 
them but an audacious policy. Both 
were indomitable in resolution, and 
preferred ruin and death to sitting 
down on a dishonoured throne. Both 
were from the outset of the struggle 
placed in circumstances apparently 
hopeless, and each succeeded in pro- 
tracting if solely by his astonishing 
talent and resolution. The fate of 
the two was widely different : the one- 
transmitted ail honoured and aggran- 
dized throne to his successors,; the 
other, overthrown and discrowned, 
terminated his days on the rock of St. 
Helena. But success is not always 
the test of real merit : the verdict of 
ages is often different from the judg- 
ment of present times. Hannibal 
conquered, has left a greater name 
among men than Scipio victorious. 
In depth of thought, force of gening, 
variety of information, and splendour 
success,' Frederick will bear no 
comparison with Napoleon. But 
Frederick's deeds as a general were^ 
more extraordinary than those of the'* 
French emperor, because he bore up 
longer against greater odds. It itfthe 
highest praise of Napoleon to say, 
that he did in one campaign — his last 
and greatest — what Frederick had 
done in six. 

If the campaigns of Eugene aan 
Frederick suggest a comparison with 
those of Napoleon, those of Max I- 
b trough challenge a parallel with those 
of the other great commander of ogr 
day — Wellington. Thgjr political and 
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were in many re- 
aim Both combated at the 
lead of tiie forces of an alliance, com* 
abased of dissimilar nations, actuated 
'w* separate interests, inflamed by 
‘mferent passions. Both had the 


ttimosf difficulty, in soothing them 
jealousies and stifling their selfishness ; 
rad both found themselves often more 


,8eriously impeded by the allied cabi- 
nets hi their rear, than by the enemy's 
forces in their front. Both were tire 
^general* of a nation, which, albeit 
covetous of military glory, and proud 
of warlike renown," is to the Just de- 
gree impatient of previous preparation, 
and frets at the cost of wars, w hich 
its political position renders una- 
voidable, or its' ambitions spirit had 
i cadily undertaken. But h w ere coin - 
* polled to husband the blood of their 
soldiers, and spare the resources of 
their governments, from the con- 
sciousness that they had already been 
strained to the uttermost in the cause, 
and that any farther demands w ould 
render the war so unpopular as 
speedily te lead to it s termination. 
OThe- career of both occurred at a 
time when political passions were 
strongly routed in tlieir country ; w hen 
4he war in which they w ere engaged 
wad waged against the inclination, 
1*0, in appearance at least, against 
the interests of a large and pow oii'ul 
party at home, which sympathized 
from political feeling with tlieir ene- 
mies, and w*erc ready to decry every 
J^ucoess and magnify every disaster of 
"tlieir ow n arms, from a secret feeling 
*bat tlieir party elevation was identi- 
fied rather with the successes of the 
enemy than with those of their ow n 
countrymen. The Tories w r erc tc 
Marlborough precisely what the Whigs 
Were to Wellington. Both were op- 
posed to the, armies of the most 
powerful monarch, led by the most 
renowned generals of Europe, whose 
forces, preponderating over the adjoin- 
ing states, had come to threaten the 
liberties of all Europe, and at length 
produced a general coalition to restrain 
the ambition from which so much 
detriment had already been experi- 
enced. * * 


But while in these feflpccts the two 
British heroes were placed very much 
in the same circumstances, in other 
particulars, not less material, their 


situations were widely different. Marl- 
borough had never any difficulties 
approaching those which beset Wel- 
lington to struggle with. By great 
exertions, both on his own part and 
that of the British and Dutch govern- 
ments, his force was generally equal 
to that with which he liad to 
contend. It was often exactly so. 
War at that period, in the Low Coun- 
tries at least, consisted chiefly a 
single battle during a campaign, fol- 
lowed by the siege of two or three 
frontier fortresses. The number of 
strongholds with which the country 
bristled, rendered any farther or moro 
extensive operations, in general, 
impossible. This state of matters 
at once rendered success more 
probable to a general of superior 
abilities, and made it more easy 
to repair disaster. No vehement 
passions had been roused, bringing 
whole nations into the field, ami 
giving one state, where thev had 
biuut the fiercest, a vast superiority 
in point of numbers over its more 
pacilic or h*s& excited neighbours. 
But in all these respects, the circum- 
stances in which Wellington was 
placed, were not only not parallel — 
they were contrasted. From first to 
last, in the Peninsula, lie was enor- 
mously outnumbered by the cnenn. 
Until the campaign of 18 W, when his 
force in the lield was, for the first time, 
equal to that of the French, the su- 
periority to which lie w as opposed was 
so prodigious, that the only surprising 
thing is, how lie was not driven into 
the sea in the very first encounter. 

While the French had never 
less than 200,000, sometimes as 
many as 200,000 effect* ve troops at 
tlieir disposal, after, providing for all 
tlieir garrisons and communications, 
the English general had never mqre 
than AO, 000 effective British and 
20,000 Portuguese around his stan- 
dard. The French were directed by 
the Emperor, who, intent 011 the sub- 
jugation of the Peninsula, and wielding 
the inexhaustible powers of the con- 
scription for the supply of his armies, 
cared not though he lost 100,000 meq, 
so as he purchased success by their 
sacrifice in every campaign. Wel- 
lington was supported at homo* by a 
government, which, raising its soldiers 
by voluntary enrolment, could with 
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difficulty supply a tlrate’ of 16,000 compftgMag' fate- otyx«*-;far£' 
men a-year from their ranks, and • • . 


watched by a party which decried 
every advantage, and magnified every 
disaster, in order to induce tlie entire 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
Peninsula. Napoleon sent into Spain 
a host of veterans trained in fifteen 
years’ combats, who had carried the 
French standards into every capital of 
Europe. Wellington led to this en- 
counter troops admirably disciplined, 
indeed, but almost ail unacquainted 
with actual war, and who had often 
to learn the rudiments even of 
the most necessary field operations 
in presence of the enemy. Marl- 
borough's troops, though heteroge- 
neous and dissimilar, had been trained 
to their practical duties in the preced- 
ing ware* under William 111., and 
brought into the field a degree of ex- 
perience noways inferior to that of 
their opponents. Whoever weighs 
with impartiality tho-e diifcrcnt cir- 
cumstances, cannot avoid arriving at 
the conclusion that as Wellington's 
diiiiculticb were incomparably more 
formidable than Marl 1 wrought, so 
hi** merit. In surmounting them, was 
pro]»ortiunally greater. 

'1 hough similar iii many respects, 
so far as the general conduct of their 
campaigns is concerned, from the 
necessity under which both laltoured 
of husbanding the blood of their sol- 
diers, tlie military qualities of Eng- 
land's two chiefs were essentially dil- 
ierent, and each possessed some 
points in which he was superior to tlu* 
other. By nature Wellington was 
more daring than Marlborough, and 
though soon const raiued, by necessity, 
to adopt a cautious system, ho con- 
tinued, throughout all his career, to 
iuciiric more to a hazardous policy. 
The intrepid advance am! fight at 
Assaye ; the crossing of the Douro 
and movement on Talavera in 1809 ; 
tlie advance to Madrid and Burgos in 
1812; the actions before Bayonne in 
18ld; the desperate stand made at 
Waterloo in 1816— -place this beyond 
a tlouht. Marlborough never ha- 
zarded *o much on the success of a 
Higgle enterprise ; lie ev er aimed at 



combination, itttflm « thrift * 
them on the chance tf priritf* 
lington was a mixture 
Eugene : Marlborough w«* tip 
flection of the Tnrenbc ^ 

No man could fight fuofa 
gallantly than Mariboronghx W.w* 
lent and rapidity of eye* in tftriiefr 
wore, at least, equal to hie skill 
strategy and previous combination 
But he was not partial to such despe^ 
rate passages at arms, and? afever jew 
sorted to them, Imt from necessity or 
tlie emergency of a liappy opportu- 
nity for striking a blow. The proof 
of this is decisive. Marlborough, 
during ten campaigns, fought only 
five }>itched battles. Wellington in 
,se\ cn fought fifteen, in ev ery one of 
which lie proved victorious.* 

Marlborough’s consummate gene- 
ralship, throughout his whole career, 
kept him out of disaster. It was said, 
with justice, that he never fought a 
1 Kittle which he did not gain, nor laid 
dego to a tow n which be did not take, 
lie took above twenty fortified places 
of tlie first order, generally in prSt* 
Mince of an enemy's army superior to 
liis own. WelKngton’s bolder dispo- 
sition more frequently involv ed himtife* 
peril, and on some occasions caused 
serious losses to Ids army; but they 
w ere the price at which he purchased his 
transcoudent successes. But Wwling- 
ton's bolder strategy gained for him 
advantages which the more circum- 
spect measures of his predecessor 
never could have attained, r Marl- 
borough would never, with scarcely < 
anv artillery, hav e hazarded the attack* 
on Burgos, nor incurred the perilous 
chances of the retreat from that town ^ 
but he nev er would hav e delivered die 
Ninth of the Peninsula ih a single 
campaign, by throwing hi itself, wity 
*10,000 men, upon the communications, * 
in tlie North, of 200,000. ’ II s ft hard 
to say w Ilk'll w as the greater general, 
if their merits in the- field alone are 
considered ; but Wtllinftftii’s roo- 
cesses were the more vital to his com*" 
try, for they delivered it fr<#& the 
greater peril; and they were more, 
honourable to hfmself, for they; were 


* Via. Virnwra, the Douro, Talavera, liusaqo, Puentes c^Onoro, Salamanca, Vit- 

C* rU» tlie Pyrenees, the Bidassoa, the Nive, the Nnelle, Ortlie*, Tipulonse, ftftatre 

Bras, and Waterloo. 
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achieved against greater odd*. Aud 
his fame, in futnre times, w ill bo pro- 
jportlonally brighter ; for the Anal 
overthrow of Napoleon, and destruc- 
tion of the revolutionary power, in a 
Single battle, present au object of sur- 
" passing interest, to which there is no- 
thing in history, perhaps, parallel, and 
which, to the* latest generation, will 
fascinate the minds of men. 

* The examination of the compara- 
tive merits of these two illustrious 
^generals, and the enumeration of the 
names of their glorious triumphs, sug- 
gests one reflection of a very peculiar 
kipd. That England is a maritime 
power, that the spirit of her inhabi- 
tants is essentially nautical, and that 
the sea is the element on w hich her 
power has chiefly been developed, 
need be told to none w ho reflect on 
flie magnitude of her present colonial 
empire, and how long she has w ielded 
the empire of the waves. The French 
arc the first to tell us that her streugth 
is confined to that element ; that she 
iS5 at land, only a third-rate power; 

C d that the military career docs not 
it the genius of her people, lion, 
thefi, has it happened that England, 

, the nautical power, and little inured 
to land operations, has inflicted greater 
WOpnds Upon France by military suc- 
cess, than any other pov er, and that 
in almost all the pitched battles w Inch 
tfce 4vff) nations have fought, during 
five centuries, the English have pro> ed 
victorious V That England’s m ilita ry 
force is absorbed in the defence of a 
colonial empire which encircle', the 
Vfearth, id indeed certain, aud, in on cry 
*mge, the impatience of taxation in her 
pj£ has starved down her estab- 
mept, during peace, to so Ion a 
point, as rendered the occurrence of 
disaster, in the first years consequent 
oh the breaking out of war, a matter 
of certainty ; while the military spirit 
of its neighbours has kept theirs at 
the level which ensures early success. 
Tet with all these disadvantages, and 
with a population widely down to the 
dose of the last war, was little more 
than half that of France, she lias in- 
flicted far greater land disasters on her 
redoubtable neighbour than all the 
military monarchies "of Europe put 
together. # 

English armies, for 120 years, ra- 
vaged France : they have twice taken 
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its capital ; an English king wan 
crowned Jit Paris : a French king rode 
captive through London; a French 
emperor died in English captivity, and 
his remains were surrendered by Eng- 
lish generosity. Twice the English 
horse marched from Calais to the 
Pyrenees ; the monuments of Napo- 
leon in the French capital at this mo- 
ment, owe their ‘preservation from 
German revenge to an English general. 
All the great disasters aud days of 
mourning for France, since the battle 
of Hastings, — Tenehcbray, Crossy, 
Poitiers, Aziiicour, Vcrncuil, Blen- 
heim, Oudeuarde, Bamilies, Malpla- 
(juet, Miudcn, Quebec, Eg\pt, Tala- 
\or.i, Salamanca, A itturia, Orthc.s, 
the Pyrenees, Waterloo, — were all 
gained In English generals, and w on, 
for the most part, In English soldiers. 
Even at Fontenoy, the greatest \ jc- 
ton (ncr England of which France 
can boast since Hastings, e\en regi- 
ment in t he French arnn was, on 
their own admission, routed by the 
terrible English column, and a ictury 
w as snatched from its grasp *»olel\ by 
want of .support on the part of the 
Dutch and Austrians. No coalition 
against Frame lias ever been success- 
ful, in which England did not take a 
prominent part ; none, in the end, failed 
of gaining its objects, in which she 
stood foremost in the tight. This fact 
is so apparent on the surface of luxury, 
that it is admitted by the ablest French 
historians, though they profess them- 
selves unable to explain it. 

Is it that there is a degree of hardi- 
hood and courage in the Angflo- 
Saxon race w hich renders them, with- 
out the benefit of pro \ in us experience 
in war, adequate to the conquest, on 
bind, even of the most warlike Conti- 
nental military nations? Is it that the 
quality of dogged resolution, determi- 
nation not tq be conquered, is of such 
value in war, that ‘it compensates 
almost any degree of inferiority in the 
practical acquaintance with war? Is 
it that the North brings forth a bolder 
race of men than the South, and that, 
other things being equal, the people^ 
in a more rigorous climate wifi van* 
quisli those in a more genial? Is It' 
that the free spirit wdiich, ill every 
age, has distinguished the E&gusu 
people, has communicated a degree of 
vigour and resolution to their warlike 
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operation*, winch has rendered them so 
often victorious in land fields, albeit 
nautical and commercial in their ideas, 
over their military neighbours ? Or is 
it, that this courage in war, and tills 
vigour in peace, and tills passion for 
freedom at all times, arise from aud are 
but symptoms of an ardent and aspir- 
ing disposition, imprinted by Nature 
oil the races to whom was destined the 
dominion of half the globe? Expe- 
rience has not yet determined to which 
of those cause* this most extraordi- 
nary fact lias been owing; but it is 


one Upon which our military neigh* 
hours, and cspeciaUytheFrench, would 
do well to ponder, now that the popu- 
lation of the British isles will , on the 
next census, be thirty millions . If 
England has done such tilings in Con- 
tinental warfare, with an army which' 
never brought fifty thousand native 
British sabres and bayonets into the 
field, what would be the result if na- 
tional distress or necessities, or a 
change in the objects of general desire, 
w ere to send two hundred thousand ? 


LAV- AND LEGENDS OF TIIE THAMES. 


Part II. 


I Bushing along, leaving innume- 

■ rable chimneys behind pouring i»ut 
sempiternal smoke : the air tilled v ith a 
perpetual clank of hammers, the crash- 
ing of enormous wheels, and janglin'.' 
of colossal chains ; rvery human 
being within sight being as black as 
a negro, and the gust from the shore 
giving the closest resemblance toahlast 
between the tropics. Our steamer 
played her part handsomely in thE 
general ctlbrt to .stitle the population, 
and threw' columns of smoke, right 
and left, as sin* moved .through the 
bends of tin* river, thick enough to 
have choked ail army (if coal-heavers. 
1 am as little of a .sentimentalist as 
any man ; 1 have always pronounced 
llousseau an impostor. I regretted 
that the pillory has been abolished in 
the days of the modern novelists of 
Prance ; but I was nearly in a state 
of suffocation, aud some allowance 
must be made for the wrath of as- 
phyxia. As 1 looked on the fuliginous 
sky, and the cineritious earth, on the 
ember-coloured trees, and half vitrified 
villas, the whole calcined landscape, 
I involuntarily asked myself, what is 
the good of all this hammering, forg- 
ing, And roasting idive V Is man to 
be made perfect in the manner of a 
Westphalia ham? or is 4 to be the 
crowning glory of a nation, that she 
is the -great pail-maker to the civilized 
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gl i 1 io? Is her whole soul to be ab- 
sorbed in the making of chain-cables 
and cot tc m-tw T Nt ? Are all her aspira-v, 
ti« m< to breathe only linsoy-wolseyf*' 1 
Yorkshire broadcloth, and Birming- 
ham buttons V Are the cheeks of her 
maids to grow pallid, for the sake of 
clothing the lower portion of a Hindoo 
mountaineer in flannel, and the fore- 
head of an African .ravage in book- 
miKlin? Or are our men, by jmtnre 
the finest ri“*e in the world, to be 
crippled into the physiognomy and 
faculties of baboon*, merely to make 
shawl* for the Queen of Madagascar, 
or slipper.*- for the great Mogul ? 

1 w as startled, by an universal run 
towards the head of the Sfeamcav 
Men, women, children, lap-dogs, aii<T 
all rushed forw ard, followed by an ava- 
lanche of bandboxes, which, heaped 
half chimney high, had heaved with a 
sudden lurch of the helm, ami over- 
spread the deck with a chaos of caps, 
bonnets, and inferior appe ndages to the * 
toilet. In the cloud of smoke above, 
around, and below, wc had as nearly 
as possible run ashore upon the Islo 
of Dogs. The captain, as all the re- 
gular reports on occasions of disaster 
say, behaved iu this extremity u With a 
coin ness, a firmness, aud a sagacity 
w orthy of all admiration.” lie .had 
made nine hundred and ninety-nine 
voyages to Margate before ; it was 
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therefore wholly impossible that he drowned, was not a shareholder in th« 
could have shot the head of his vessel, and have an antipathy to courts* 
ship into the mud of the left bank of martial, I turned from the brawling 
the Thames on his thousandth trail- of the present, to the bulletins, of the 
sit. The fact, however, seemed rather past, and thought of Dog-land in its 
against the theory. But as 1 was not glory. 


TITE ISLE OF DOGS. 


“ On Linden when the sun was low." 

Ten thousand years the Isle of Dogs, 

Lay sunk in mire, and hid in fogs 
Rats, cats and bats, and snakes and frogs — 
The tenants of it> scenery. 

No pic-nic parties came from tow n. 

To dance with nymphs, white, black, or brown, 
(They stop] ted at Greenwich, at the Crown. 
Neglecting all its greenery.) 

But Dog-l^nd saw another sight, 

When serjeants cried, “ Eye- left, eyes right.'* 
And jackets blue, and breeches white. 

Were seen upon its tenantry. 

Then tent? along the shore were seen. 

Then opened shop tlio gay Canteen. 

And floated flag*, inscribed, — The Queen. 

All hiKtle, show, and pennant n. 

There strutted laughter-loving Pat, 

John Bull (in spirits rather flat.) 

And Donald, restless a- a rat. 

Three nations in their rivalry. 

There bugle rang, and rattled drum, 

And sparkled in the gin— the rum, 

Each hero thinking of hi- plum, 

Tlic prize of Spanish chivalry. 


At last, Bluc-Pctcr ma^ t-high shone, 

Tlic Isle of Dogs was left alone, 

The bats and rats then claimed their own 
By process suffc and summary. 


The bold battalions sail'd ft >r Spain, 
Soon longing to get home again, 
Finding their Stomachs tried in vain 
To live on Spanish flummery. 


A cloud of smoke, which the wrath 
of iEolus poured upon our vessel, 
as a general contribution from all the 
forges along shore, here broke my 
reverie, by nearly suffocating the 
ship’s company. But the river in this 
quarter is as capricious as the fa- 
shions of a French milliner, or the 


loves of a figurante. We rounded 
a point of land, emerged into blue 
stream and bright sky, and left tlio 
whole Cyclopean region behind* rud- 
died with jets of flame, and shrouded 
with vapour, like a rc-rehcarsal of the 
great fire of London. 

I had scarcely time to rqjoicc hi 
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the consciousness that I breathed 
once more, when my ear was caught 
by the sound of a "song, at the fore- 
part of the deck. The voice was of 
■that peculiar Kind, which once be- 
longed to the stage coachman, (a 
race now belonging alone to history,) 
— strong without clearness; lull with- 
out force; deep without profundity, 
anil, as Sydney Smith saj’s, u a great 
many other things without a great 

tiii; song or tiie 

Oh, the days wore bright 
When, young and light, 

I drove mv team, 

My four-in -hand 
Along the Strand, 

Of blond* the eroam. 

Blit time Hies fa-t : 

Those day*, are past, 

Tin* ribbons are a dream : 

Now, there''* u< *t li ini* half -oquiek in life 
As .-team, Mill, -team. 

The Bri-tul Mail, 

Is but a snail, 

Tin* York Mauds Mill. 

The Liverpool 
Is but a .stool — 

All gone down bill. 

Your tire you poke, 
l’p spring- \nur sniol.e. 

On sweeps the lien stream : 

Now, there's nothing halt -oijuickin life 
As steam, Mill, -team. 

Along the sk\ 

The sparkles fly. 

You fly below . — 

You leave behind 
Time, tide, and w ind. 

Hail, rain, and snow. 

Through mountain cores 
The engine snores. 

The gas lamps palely gleam : 

Oh, there’s nothing half so < puck in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You see a hill, 

You see a mill, 

A bit of sky ; 

You see a cow, 

You see a plough. 

All shooting by. 

The romantic disappears from the 
world every day. Canals and docks 
now vulgarize this tract of the shore, 
apd tho whole scene will yet undergo 
the fate of Billingsgate. But it has a 


many other things or, as Dr. Parr 
would tell mankind, — “ the product 
of nights of driving and days of in- 
dulgence ; effacing the wintry storm, 
ahd enjoying the genial cup, the labours ' 
of the Jehu,* and the luxuries, of the 
Sybarite,” — it was to Moore’s me- 
lody, — 

■“ My dream of life 

From morn till night, 

Was love, still, love.” 

MAIL-COACHMAN. 

The caiibis prance, 

The hodgi rows dance, 

Like gnats in Evening's beam : 
Oh, there's nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You hear a sound, 

You feel a bound, 

You all lbok blue. 

You've «plit a horse, 

A man*- a cor-e. 

AH'- one to you. 

Upon the road 
You meet a load, 

in vain you wildly -cream. 

Oh, there's untiling half so quick in life 
As steam. Mill, steam. 

Yt.u come full front 
t pon a hunt. 

You hear a yell ; 

You da-li along. 

You cru-h the throng, 
lK*g-, .-quires, pell-mell. 

You mv a van ; 

The .signal man 

Is -nugly in a dream. 

Oh, there'- nothing half so quick in life 
A- steam, .-till, steam. 

You see a flash, 

♦ You feel a crash. 

From toe to chin. 

You touch a bank, _ 

You tup a tank. 

You nil plump in. 

You next engage 
The three-mile stage, 

And long for my old team, 

Your trial's o'er, you trust no more. 

To steam, steam, steam 

story ns romantic ns that of Romeo, 
and Juliet ; excepting the masquerade, 
the moonlight, aud the nightingales of 
Verona. 
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The Isle flies froi n in e, and I must 
give but the outline. 

The daughter of the old Baron dc 
Bouvrayc, one of the followers of 
William the Norman, and lord of the 
country for leagues along the northern 
shore of the Thames, was the court 
beauty of the time. With the Nor- 
man dignity of form, she had the 
Saxon beauty of countenance; for the 
Baron had wedded a Saxon heiress. 
The charms of the Lady Blanche do 
Bouvrayc, were the theme of the 
whole race of troubadours ; and flic 
most popular poem of Guido do 
Spezzia was written on the incident 
of her dropping her wimple at a court 
ball. It was said that she had a 
thousand lovers; but it is certain, 
that suitors crowded from every part 
of Christendom to claim her hand — a 
number probably not diminished by 
the knowledge that she was to succeed 
to the immense possessions of the 
barony. 

But, to the sorrow of some, the In- 
dignation of others, and the astonish- 
ment of all, the Lady Blanche laughed 
at the idea of low. William, not 
Jiccustomed to have his orders dis- 
puted, commanded the beautiful heir- 
ess to fall in love with some one or 
other without a moment's delay. But 
she laughed at the herald who bo.v 
the command, and bade* him tell hi- 
master, that though armies might be 
commanded, and crown « conquered, 
Blanche de Bouvrayc w ould he neither. 
William was indignant, and ordered 
the herald to prison for a month, and 
to be fed on bread and water, for the 
audacity of bringing back such an 
answer. But the lady was unchanged. 
The Baron remonstrated, and de- 
manded whether she was prepared M 
see his line extinguished, and Ins 
lands go to •strangers. She laughed 
and said, that as the former could not 
be while site lived, and the latter 
could take place only after she was 
deal, she saw r no reason wdiy she 
should concern herself on the subject. 
The abbess of the famous convent of 
the Celes tines, near the ford of the 
river liooi, w r hcrc the town of liom- 
ford has since grown up, was sent to 
argue with her. But her answer was 
the question , 44 Why had not the abbess 
herself married?” Her father confessor 
was next sent to her. But she spor- 


tively asked him, 41 Where were his 
wife and children?’* — a question 
which, though put in all innocence, 
so perplexed the good father, that, not 
desiring to be the penitent instead of 
the confessor, he returned with all 
possible speed to his convent. 

Yet the Lady Blanche’s eye often 
exhibited the signs of weeping, and 
her cheek grew pale. All was a pro- 
blem, until a handsome youth, the son 
of a knight on the Kentish shore, was 
seen one night touching a theorbo 
under her window, and singing one of 
the Tuscan Jove songs, w hieh the trou- 
badours had brought into England. 

This was enough fur the suspicion* 
of the Baron. The >oung miiNtrel 
was .seized, aud sent to join the (’ru- 
saders then embarking for the Holy 
Land : and the lady was consigned i<> 
the Baron's cattle in Normandy. As 
Shak.speare said four hundred years 
after, 

The ootir-'c of true lo\e ne\cr does n::i 

smourli. 

It wiiuld take the pen and snug of ten 
troubadour.-' to tell the adventures of 
the lady and the youth. In the 
fashion of the age, they had each con- 
sulted nil astrologer, and each had 
been told the sime fortune, that they 
should constant b inert, but he con- 
stantly separated, and linallv l»o 

liai'I'v- 

In Normandy, the Baron's ra-dle 
and the lady had fallen together 
into the hands of the troops who 
had rebelled against William, when 
a band of the crusaders on the 
march, commanded by her lover, 
rescued her. The lady w r as next 
ordered to take up her abode in a 
convent in Lombardy, of which her 
fa tiler’s sister was the abbess. The 
vessel in which she embarked was 
driven up the Mediterranean by a 
storm, and wrecked oil the shore 
where the army of the crusaders was 
encamped. Thus the lovers met 
again. By tfie Baron’s order, the 
lady returned once more to Europe ; 
but when in sight of the Italian coast, 
the felucca w*as captured by an Alge- 
rine, and, to her astonishment, she 
found in the pirate's vessel her lover, 
who had been w r ounded «aml taken 
prisoner in battle with the Saracens, 
gnd sold into slavery. Again they 
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were separated; the lady was ran- 
somed by her father; and the lovers 
seemed to have parted for ever. 

Hut the stars were true. The 
lover broke* his Moorish chains, and 
the first sight which the lady saw on 
her landing at Ancona, was the fugi- 
tive kneeling at her feet. 

I hasten on. As the vessel in which 
they sailed up the Thames approached 
the baronial castle, they saw a black 
flag waving from the battlements, and 
heard the funeral bell toll from the 
abbey of the Celestines. The Baron 
had been laid in the vault of the 
abbey on that day. Their hopes were 
now certainty : but the lady mourned 
for her father ; and the laws of the 
church forbade the marriage for a year 
and a thy. Yet, this new separation 
was ant ifiied by the constant visits of 
her lu\er, who crowed the river daily 
to ba.sk in the .smiles of his betrothed, 
who looked more beautiful than ewer. 

The eve of the wedding-da^ ar- 
med: and fate seemed now to be 
disarmed of tin* power of dividing the 
faithful pair; when, a< the lover was 
passing through a dark grove to re- 
turn to the Kentish shore for the last 
time, he wa< struck by an arrow shot 
from a thicket, fainted, ..ml saw no 
more. 

The morning dawned, the vassals 
were in array, tin* bride was in her 
silk and vehet drapery, the bride's 
maids had their flower-baskets in their 
hands, the jo\ -bells pealed, a hundred 
horsemen were drawn up before the 
castle gates.— all was pomp, joy, and 
impatience, — but no bridegroom came. 

At length the mournful tidings were 
brought, that his boat bad waited for 
him in vain on the evening before, 
and that his plume and mantle, dabbled 
with blood, had been found on tin* 
Hands. All now was agony. The 
bank, the grove, the river, were 
searched by hundreds of eager eyes 
and hands, but all in vain. The 
bride cast aside her jew els, and vowed 
to live ami die a maid. The castle 
w as a house of mourning ; the vas- 
sals returned to their homes : all was 
stooping of heads, wringing of hands, 
and gloomy lamentation. 

But., as the castle bell tolled 
midnight, a loud barking was heard 
at the gate. It was opened ; and the 
favourite wolf-hound of the bride- 


groom rushed in, making wild bounds, 
running to and fro, and dragging the 
guard by their mantles to go forth. 
They followed; and he sprung before 
them to the door of a hut in a swampy 
thicket a league from the castle. 

On bursting open the door, they 
fonnd a man in bed, desperately torn, 
and dying from bis wounds. At the 
sight," the noble hound flew’ on him; 
but the dying man called for a con- 
fessor, and declared that he had dis- 
charged the aiTOW by which the murder 
w’as committed, that he had dug a 
grave for the dead, and that the dog 
had tom him in the act. The next 
demand w as, where the body had been 
laid. The dying man was earned on 
the 4 pikes of the guard to the spot; 
tin* grave w as opened ; the body was 
taken up ; and, to the astonishment 
of all. it was found still with traces of 
life. The knight was carried to the 
cattle, restored, wedded, and became 
the lord of all the broad acres lying 
betweeen the Thames and theEpping 

hills. 

lie had been waylaid by one of hjs 
countless rivals, wiio had employed a 
serf to make him the mark for a clotli- 
yavd shaft, and who. like the Irish 
tel* n of celebrated memory. u saved Ids 
life by dying in jail.*’ The dog was, 
by all the laws of chivalry, an uni- 
versal favourite while living: and when 
dead, was buried under a marble 
monument in the Isle; also giving his 
linme^ the territory ; which was mow 
than wa< done for hi* master; and 
lienee the title of the I*le of Dogs. Is 
it not all written in Ui raid us Cam - 
b re ns is f ' 

Enter Limehouse Beach. — The 

sea-breeze comes “wooiiiglv," as wc 

Wtvind by the long serpent beach; the 
Pool is left behind, and wo sec at last the 
surface of the river. Hitherto it has 
been only a magnified Fleet-ditch . The 
Thames, for the river of a grave 
people, is one of the most frolicsome 
streams in the w orld. From London 
Bridge to the ocean, it makes as many 
turns as a hard-run fox, alid shoots 
round so many points of the shore, that 
> easels a few miles off seem to be like 
ropemakers w orking iu parallel lines, 
or the dancers in a quadrille, or Mr. 

’ Green’s balloon running a race with 
bis son’s (the old story of Danlalus and 
Icarus renewed iu tiio 19th centuiy) ; 
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or those extravaganzas of the Arabian 
Nights, in which fairy ships are hold- 
ing a regatta among meadows strewn 
with crysolitcs and emeralds, for prim- 
roses and the grass-green turf. 

But what new city is this, rising on 
the right ? What ranges of enormous 
penthouses, covering enormous ships 
on the stocks ! wliat sentinels parad- 
ing ! what tiers of warehouses ! wliat 
boats rushing to and fro! what life, 
tumult, activity, and clank of ham- 
mers again ? This is Deptford. 

“ Deep fordo,” says old Holinshed, 
<l alsoc called the Goldene Strand e, 
from the colour of its bright e sarnies, 
the wliiche verilic do shine like new 
golde under the crystalle waters of the 
B-avensbourne, which here floweth to 
old Father Tliamis, even as a younge 
daughterc doth lovinglie Hy to the 
embrace of her aged parent 

But Deptford lias other claims on 
posterity. Here it was that Fetor 
the Great came, to learn the art oi 
building the fleets that were to cover 
the Euxiuc and make tin* Crescent 
grow pale. At this moment I closed 
my eyes, ami lived in the peimltimate 
year of the 17th century. The scene 
had totally changed. The crowd", 
the ships, the tumult. all were gone ; 

I saw an open shore, w it ii a few wooden 
dwellings on the edge of the water, 
andji single ship in the act of build- 
ing. A group of ship ear] >enler> w ere 
Standing in the foreground, gazing at 
the uncouth fierceiie.-s with N^ich a 
tall wild figure among them w as driv- 
ing bolts into the keel. He wore a 
common w orkman's coat and cap ; but 
there w as s^huklnc" in his figure, and 
a force in his movement, which showed 
a superior order of man. His coun- 
tenance was stern and repulsive, but* 
stately; there was even a touch- of 
insanity in the writhing* of the month 
and the wildness of the eye: but it 
did not require the star oil the cloak, 
which was flung on the ground beside 
him, nor the massive signet ring on 
his hand, to attest his rank. I saw 
there the most kingly of barbarians, 
and the most barbarian of kings. 
There 1 saw Peter, the lord of the 
desert, of the Tartar, and of -the polar 
world. 

While I ivas listening, in fancy, to 
the Song of the Steppe, which this 
magnificent operative was shouting, 


rather than singing, m the rude joy 
of his work, 1 was roused by a cry of 
“ Deptford ! — Any one for Deptford? 
Ease her ; stop her ! ” 

I sprang from the bench on which I 
had been reclining, and the world 
burst upon me again. 

“ Deptford- — any one for Deptford?” 
cried the captain, standing on the 
paddle-box. ft one answered the call, 
but a whole ficot of w hemes came 
skimming along the surge, and threw a. 
crowd of fresh passengers, w ith trunks 
and carpet-bags numberless, on board. 
The traveller of taste alw ays feels him- 
self instinctively drawn to one object 
out of tin* thousand, and my observa- 
tion was fixed on one foreign-featured 
female, who sat in her wherry wrapt 
up in an envelope of furs and po»o"s- 
ing a pair of most lustrous e\es. 

A sallow Italian, who siood near 
me, looking over tin* side of the ve<-el, 
exclaimed, “ Fanxi Fi >, *’ 
and the agility with which .-he 
sprang up the steps was worthy of 
the name of that most celebrated 
daughter of *• the niiw who presides 
o\ or dancing/’ a< tin* opera critics 
have told u< .several million time'-. 

The sallow Italian was passed with 
a smile of recognition, which put him 
in good spirit- at once. Nothing n i\ i- 
fies the tongue of a foreigner like the 
memory of the Coiilixsi. s. and he over- 
flowed upon me with the history ol this 
terrestrial Terpsichore. It happened 
that lie w as in l»oiuc at tin* time of that, 
memorable levee at which Fanny, in 
all her captivations, paid her oheisain e 
at the Vatican : ail event which noto- 
riously cost a whole coterie of prin- 
cesses the bursting of their stay-laces, 
through sheer eny\. and on whoso 
gossip the limit tun of the “Eternal 
City” have subsisted ever since. 

The Italian in his rapture, and with 
the vision of the danseu^e still shining 
before him at the poop, began to 
improvise the presentation. All the 
w f orld is aware that Italian prose slides 
into rhyme of itself,— that all subjects 
turn to verse in the mind of the Italian, 
and that, when once on his Degases, 
he gallops up hill and down, snatches 
at every topic in his wav, lias no 
mercy on antiquity, and would intro- 
duce King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, dancing a quadrille with Frince 
Albert and Queen Victoria. 
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THE PKESEXXATIOX. 

The month was September, 

The day 1 remember, 

(Twas the conge of Clara No vello), 

I saw troops under arms, 

Dragoons and gendarmes, 

Saluting sweet Fanny Fellmello. 

At St Peter's last chime 
A chorus sublime 

(Pv-the-by, from liossini’s Otello), 

Was sung by Soprani, 

In homage to Fanny, 

The light footed Fanny Pellmello. 

As she rush'd on their lmzc, 

The SwUs-gunrd in amaze, 

Thought they might as well stand a Martello ; 
All their muskets they dropp'd, 

On their knetvs they all popp'd, 

To worship sweet Fanu\ Pellmello. 

To describe the < hntscim . 

Is too much for my muse ; 

Put if ever 1 light a k * duello,'’ 

Or rjinmvL at me"-. 

It will be I v» pOSM^S 

Sueh a jewel as Fanny Pellmello. 

< in her brow a tiara. 

Like 1 he hul \ '- in Lara, 

Or a portrait of thine, Piamhllo : 

With a tw i-t and a tw irl. 

All diamond and pearl, 

In bounded -w vet Fanny Pelhindlo. 

All the men in the cow 1-, * 

Were startled like owls. 

When the sunbeam lir-t darts in their dell, O ; 
As she hash'd on tiieir c\es, 

All were dumb with MivprLe — 

All moon-struck with Fanny Pellmello. 

As she waii/.ed through the hall, 

A one heard a foot fall. 

All the chamberlains stood in a spell, O ; 
While, silent as snow. 

She revohed on her toe, 

A la Ps>che — sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Whom ‘die knelt to within 
1 can't say, lor my sin ; 

Those art 1 matters on which 1 don't dwell. O : 
Put I Jtmni' that a Queen 
Was nigh bursting " it li spleen 

At the diamonds of Fanny Pellmello. 

Were 1 King, w ere I Kaiser. 

I'd have perish'd to please her, 

Or dared against all to rebel, O \ 
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I’d have barter’d a throne 
To be bone of thy bone, 

Too exquisite Fanny Pcllmello. 

If Faris had seen 

Her pas seul on the green, 

When the goddesses came to his cell, 0, 
Forgetting the skies. 

He'd have handed the prize 

To all-conquering Fanny Pcllmello. 

Achilles of Greece 
Though famed for caprice. 

Would Inn i* left Greek and Trojan in hello , 

Cnt country and king. 

And gone off on the wing 

To his i>land nith Fanny Pcllmello. 

Alexander the Great. 

Though not over sedate, 

And a lover of more than I'll toll, O, 

Would have leam'd to despise 
All his Persians’ black eyes. 

And been faithful to Fanny Pcllmello. 

Marc Antony*? self 
Would have laid on the shelf 

His Egyptian so merry and mellow; 

Left his five hundred doxies. 

And found all their proxies 

In one, charming Fanny Pcllmello. 

The renown \1 Julius <’a>ar. 

With nose like a razor. 

Ami skull smooth and bright a> a shell, O, 
Would his sword have laid down, 

Or pilfer'd a crown, % 

At thy bidding, sweet Fanny Pcllmello. 

Ills nephew Augustus, 

Not famous for justice, 

(I’ll less when the gout made him bellow,) 

Ilis nose would have curl'd 
At the pomp-s of the woi Id, 

For a cottage w‘*h Fanny Pcllmello. 

The Emperor Tiberius, 

(A rascal nefarious.) 

Though all tilings on earth he would sell, O, 
Would have bid Rome adieu, 

To the Alps flown with you, 

And play’d shepherd to Fanny Pcllmello. 

That Rluebeard, young Nero, 

(Not much of a hero, 

For a knave earth has scarce seen his fellow,) 
Though his wife he might smother, 

Or hang up his mother, 

Would have worshipp’d sweet Fanny Pcllmello. 

Nay. Alaric the Goth, 

Though he well might be loath 

His travelling baggage to swell, O, 
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Would have built you a carriage, — 

Perhaps offer’d marriage, — 

And march’d off with Fanny Pellmello. 

Fat Leo the Pope, 

In tiara and cope, 

Who the magic of beauty know well, O, 

Would have craved your permission 
For your portrait, by Titian, 

As Venus — sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

The Sultan Mahmood 
Who thc'Spahis subdued, 

And mow'd them like coni- fields so yellow, 

Would have sold his Hamm, 

And made his salfim 

At thy footstool, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Napoleon le Grand 
Would have sued for thy hand, 

Before from his high horse he fell, O ; 

Ilo’d have thought Josephine 
Was not tit to be seen, 

By thy beauties sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

But the Thames, like the world, i« firewood. By that curious propensity, 

full of changes. As the steamer run which makes the fox. so often fix hia 
close in under the riglrt shore. J ob- burrow boride the kennel, the sur- 
sorved a small creek, as overgrown rounding shore was the favourite resi- 
st ith sedge. as silent and as lonely as deuce of the smuggler; and many a 
if it had been hid in a corner of iiud- broad-shouldered hero, with a visage 
8on\s Bay. It w as once called Julius bronzed by the tropic sun, and a heart 
CivsarV bath, from the tradition, that that would face a lion, a fire-ship, or 
when marching at the bead of the any thing but his wife in a rage, was 
Tenth Legion, on a \isit to ( loo- seen there taking his sulky rounds, 
patra, then resident in Kent ! he and biting his thumb (the approved 
ordered hK whole brigade to wash the style of insult in those days) at the 
dust from their \ isages preparatory to ciotnmliouse officers, who kept their 
appearing before her majesty and her uneasy watch ou board.* With some 
maids of honour. But this was the the ruling passion was so strong, that 
age of romance. An unwashed age they insisted on being buried as near 
followed, and the classical name gnu* as possible to the spot, and a little 
way to the exigencies of things. The churchy anl was thence established, M 
creek was called the “Condemned of epitaphs of departed gallant rv and 
Hole,” and was made the place for itti- desperate adventure — a sort of Buc- 
ponnding ves>els caught in the act of eaneer Valhalla, with occasional 
smuggling, which were there secured, sculptures and effigies of the sleepers 
like othei malefactors, in chains It below. 

may not unnaturally be concluded, Among those the name of Jack Brad- 
that the spot was unpopular to the. well lived longest. The others excm- 
tribe of gallant fellows, who had plified what Horace said of the injns- 
only followed the example of Greek, lice of fame, they u wanted a poet” 
Saxon, Bane, and Noniiuu; and who to immortalize them; but Jack took 
saw the beloved companions of many that office on himself, and gave the 
a during day and joyous night (for if world an esquissc of his career, in the 
the sailor loves his ship, the smuggler following rough specimen of the Dept- 
n (lores her) laid up under sentence of ford muse of 10l>2 : — 

e err Am. 

Fulle thirtic yeares, I lived a smuggler boldc, 

] leafing in goode Schiedam ai d Euglishe guide. 

JVly haude was open, and my hoarte was finite ; 

My ow ners knew' my worde w as liongur bnglitc. 
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In the West Indies, too, for seven long ycarcs, 

» ‘ I st outlie foughtc the Dons and the Monnsecrs. 

Commander of the tight -built sloop, the Sharke, 
Late as the owle, and early as the larkc, 

I roamed the sea, nor eared for tide or winde, 
And left the Gnarda Costas all behinde. 

Until betrayed by woman's flattering tongue, 

In San Domingo my three mates were hung. 

I shot the Judge, forsook the Spanish Maine, 
And to olde Englande boldlie sailed againc. 

Was married thrice, and think it rather liardo, 
That I should lie alone in this churchyardc. 


But the march of mind is fatal to sen- 
timent. A few years ago all ves- 
tiges of Jack were swept away. A 
neighbouring tanner liad taken a 
liking to the spot, purchased it. 
planted his* pits in it, and earned off 
Jack's monument for a chimney-piece! 

But what liiils are those edging the 

horizon, green, soft, and sunny. 1 
hear a burst of sonorous bells — 

Over this wide- watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

No ; Milton’s bells are monastic ; 
the solemn clang of some huge cathe- 
dral, calling the brethren to vespers, 
and filling the air with the melancholy 
pomp of the antique cloister. — These 
are gay, glad, tumultuous, a clang of 
joy. It is the Queens accession, 
flags are flying on every ship and 
steeple, and 1 hear a distant cannon- 
ade. The guns of W ool wi ch are firin g 
in honour of the day. 

And what palace is looming on m v 
right? Greenwich Hospital. A facade 
worthy of Greece; ranges of Corinthian 
columns; vast courts expanding in 
front; groves and green hills in the 
rear ; and on the esplanade, a whole 
battalion of one-legged or one-armed 
heroes, formed in. line, and, as we 
arrive, giving three cheers to the 
44 glory ” of her Majesty. 

I leave the chroniclers to tell, that 
this noble establishment was founded 
by William the Dutchman* of free- 
dom-loving and French abating me- 
moiy ; that the call for public muni- 
ficence was answered, as such calls 
always are, by England ; and that at 
this hour it pensions nearly forty thou- 
sand as brave veterans as any in the 
world. 

Wliat magnitude of benevolence was 
ever equal to this regal and national 
benefaction ? In w hat form could 
public gratitude have cve»bccn more 


nobly displayed ? Or by what means, 
uniting the highest charity to the most 
just recompense, could comfort have 
been more proudly admini>temH;otho 
declining days of the British seaman. 
In the long course of a hundred and 
fifty years, w hat thousands, and tens of 
thousands, must have been rescued, by 
this illustrious benevolence, from tlm 
unhappiiics> of neglected old age ! To 
what multitudes of brave old hearts 
must it have given comfort in their 
distant cottages, and what high recol- 
lections must the sight of its memo- 
rial and trophies revive in the men 
who fought under Rodney and Howe, 
St. Vincent and Nel>on ! Tho>c are 
the true c\ idoiicc.- of national great- 
ness. Those walls are our witnesses 
to posterity, that their fathers had not 
li\ ed in vain. The shield of the coun- 
try thrown over the sailor and the sol- 
dier. against the chances of the world 
in his old -age, is the emblem of a 
grander supremacy than ever was 
gained by even its irresistible spear. 

But the steamer has made a dash 

to the opposite bank, and wo glide 
along the skirts of a small peninsula, 
marked by a slender stone pillar, 
where the border of Essex begins. 

At this spot, a couple of hundred 
years ago, a mayor of London had 
been hanged; for what reason, Elkauah 
Settle, the city laureate, does not aver, 
further than that u wise people differed 
much on the subject,” — some imagin- 
ing that it was for bigamy ; others, 
that it was for having, at a great 
banquet given to the king by the cor- 
poration of spectacle-makers, mistaken 
the royal purse for his own ; but the 
chief report being, “that lie was hanged 
for the bad dinners which lie gave to 
the common-couiicilnien.” The lau- 
reate proceeds to say, that at this spot, 
whenever the mayor of London went 
down with tlieCumponies in their visi- 
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tation of tlic boundaries, the barges aldermen, knelt on the deck, and the 
all made a solemn stop. The mayor, chief chaplain, taking off his cap, re- 
(lie was not yet a lord,) with all the peated this admodttiou : — 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Of a shiner’s death beware. 

Livctli virtue, liveth sin 
Not without us, but within. 

Man doth pever think of ill, 

While he feedeth at his w ill. 

None doth seek his neighbour’s coin, 

When he seeth the sirloin. 

No man touciieth purse or life, 

While he thus doth use his knife. 

Savoury pie and smoking haunch 
Make the hungry traitor staunch. 

Ciaret spinal, and Malvoisie, 

From ill Spirits set us free, 

Better far than axe or sword 
Is the City's w ell tilled board. 

Think of him once hanging there, 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Chorus. — Beware, Beware, Beware! 


The various corporate bodies chant- 
ed the last line with unanimous devo- 
tion : the mayor and aldermen then 
rose from their knees and the whole 
pageant moved on to Blackwull to 

Who has not heard of BlackwallV 
more fashionable for three months in 
the year than Almacks itself for the 
same perishable period ; fuller than 
Bond Street, and with as many charm- 
ing taverns a> Regent Street contains 
k ‘ Ruination shops," (so called bv 
Lady *]. the most rimtfr wit of the 
day,) those shops where one can pur- 
chase every thing that nobody wants, 
and that tew can pay for. Empo- 
riums, as they name themselves, bril- 
liant collections of all that is dazzling 
and delight ftil, from a iiligree tooth- 


pick, up to a service of plate for a 
royal visitation. 

Blackwall is a little city of taverns, 
built by white-bait, a< tin* islands in 
the South Sea are built by the coral 
inject. The scenery is a marsh, 
backed by the w aters of a stagnant 
canal, aiul lined with whitewashed 
warehouses. It is in fact a transfer 
of Wapping, half-a-dozen miles dow n 
tin* Thames. But Blackwall disdains 
the picturesque ; it scorns exterior 
charms, and devotes it<elf to the solid 
merits of the table, and to dressing 
white-bait with a perfection unrivalled, 
ami unrivalable in the circumference 
of the terrestrial globe. 

Blackwall deserves to be made im- 
mortal, and I gave it a passport to 
posterity, in an Ode. 


ODE TO 13 .LA Civ WALL. 

Let me sing thy praise, Blackwall ! 

Faradise of court and city. 

Gathering in thy banquet -hall 

Lords and cockneys — dull, and witty. 
Spot, w here ministers of state, 

Lay aside their humbug all ; 
Water-souchy, and white-bait, 

Tempting mankind to Blackwall. 

Come, ye Muses, tuneful Nine, 

Whom no Civil List can bribe, 

Tell me, who come hero, to dine, 

All the great and little tribe, 
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Who, as summer takes its rounds, 

O’er Whitechapel, or Whitehall, 

From five shillings to five pounds, 

Club for dinner at Blackwall. 

There the ministerial Outs, ^ 
There the ministerial Ins, 

One an emblem of the pouts, 

T’other emblem of the grins ; 

All, beneath thy roof, are gay, 

Each forgetting rise or fall, 

Come to spend' owe honest day, 

All good fellows, at Blackwall. 

There I sec an old Premier, 

Very like a “ Lord at nurse,” 

Bather near , rather near, 

Dangling a diminish’d purse. 

Grieving for the days gone by, 

When he had a “ house of call,” 

Every day his fish and pie, 

Gratis — not like thine, Blackwall. 

There I see an Irish brow. 

Bronzed with blarney, hot with wine, 
Mark’d by nature for the plough, 
Practising the “ Superfine.” 

Mumbling o’er a courtly speech, 
Dreaming of a palace Ball, 

Things not quite within his reach. 

Though quite asy at Blackwall. 

There the prince of Exquisites ! 

O’er his claret looking sloppy, 

(All the ladies know, lie writes,” 
Bringing down the price of poppy, 
Spoiling much his scented paper, 

Making books for many a stall,) 

Sits, with languid smile, Lord Vapour, 
Yawning through thy feast, Blackwall. 

By him yawning sits, Earl Patron, 

Well to artists ( too well) known. * 
Generous as a workhorse matron, 
Tender-hearted as a stone : 

Laughing at the pair, Lord Scoffer 
Whispers faction to F — x M — le. 
Ashing an u official offer,” 

Ainsi va le monde Blackwall. 

But, whence comes that storm of gabble, 
Piercing casement, wall, and door, 

All the screaming tongues of Babel? 

’ Tis the u Diplomatic corps,” 

Hating us with all their souls, 

If the knaves have souls at all. 

I’d sooii teach them other roles , 

Were I Monarch of Blackwall. 

Then, I hear a roar uproarious ! 

u There a Corporation dine,” 

Some are tipsy, some are u glorious,” 
Some are bellowing for wine ; 
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Some for all their sins are pouting, 
Some beneath the table fall ; 

Some lie singing, some lie shouting, — 
Now, farewell to tlice, Blackwall. 


Stopped for five minutes at the 

handsome pier, waiting for the arrival 
of the railway passengers from Lon- 
don. The scene was animated ; the 
pier crowded with porters, pie-men, 
wandering minstrels, and that in- 
genious race, who read “ moral les- 
sons” to country gentlemen with 
their breeches 1 pockets open, and 
negligent of their handkerchiefs. 

Stepped on shore, and, tempted by 

the attractions of one of the taverns, 
ordered a bottle of claret, on the 
principle of the parliamentary ma- 
chines for cleansing the smokc-coii- 
veying oritices of our drawing-rooms. 
The inconceivable quantity of fuli- 
ginous material, which I had swal- 
lowed in my transit down the river, 
would have stifled the voice of a 
prima donna. The claret gave me 
the sense of a recovered faculty, and 
ns I inhaled, with that cool feeling of 
enjoyment which salutes the man of 
London with a consciousness that sea- 
breezes are iu existence, I had lei mi re. 
to glance along a vista of superb 
saloons, which would have better 
suited a Pasha of Bagdad, than the 


payers of the income tax in the din- 
giest and mightiest city of the known 
world. 

Yet all was not devoted to the self- 
ish principle. In a recess at the end of 
the vista was a small bust — a sort of 
votive offering to the “ memory of 
Samuel Simpson, formerly a waiter in 
this tavern for the space of fifty 
years,” this bust having been 
“ here placed by his grateful master, 
Thomas Ilammerslcy.” 

I am proud to have seen, and shall 
bo prouder to rescue, the names of 
both those Blackwall worthies from 
oblivion. -They have long slept with- 
out their fame ; for the bust is dated 
A.i). 1714, the year which closed 
the existence of that illustrious queen, 
Anna, whose name, as Swift rather 
saucily observed, like her friend- 
ships, 

Both backward and forward was always 

the tame . 

An honour shared in succeeding ages 
only by the amiable Lord Glenelg. 

But inscribed on the pedestal was 
an epitaph, which I transferred to my 
memoranda. 


EriTien. 


Bacchus ! thy wonders fill the wondering world ! 
Thrones in the dust have by thy cups beeii hurl’d. 
Yet, still thou liad’st for mankind one surprise : 
There was one honest drawer ! and here he lies. 
Sam Simeon, of the Swan, who, forced to wink 
At drinking hard in others, did not drink. 

A man who, living all his life by sots, 

Yet fairly drew, and fairly fill’d his pots. 

Steady and sure, his ea*y way held ou, 

Nor let his chalk score tiro , when called for one. 

If mail’s best study is his fellow man, 

Reader, revero this hero of the Can. 

’Twere well for kings, if many a king had been 
Like him who sleeps beneath yon Clmrcliyard-grecn. 


11 There id nothing new under the 
sun,” saith Solomon ; and as the Into 
Lord Mayor said, “ 1 am quite of S5lo- 
inon’s opinion.” Here is Crabbe, fifty 
years before he was born. Here is 
bis pomp and his particularity ; his 
force and his facility; his pungency 
and his picturesque. Is the theory of 
transmigration true? and lias the 


Blackwall tavern-keeper only reap- 
peared in the Rutlandshire parson? 
Let the antiquarians settle it among 
them. I leave it to occupy the life of 
some future Ritson, to poison some 
future Stephens with his own ink ; and 
to give the whole race of the Malones 
the shadow of ail excuse for tlieir 
exist ence in this world* 
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But, I hear the snort of the locomo- 
tive ; I see the eloiul of steam rushing 
towards the pier. he bell rings, the 
chaos of trunks and passengers is 
rolled on board. I follow, and Black- 
wall fades in the distance, as the poets 
say, “like a dream of departed joys.” 
- — Came in sight of a promontory, 
Purfleet, flanked by an immense row 
of dark-roofed ominous-looking huild- 
ingSji-thcse are the gunpowder depots 
of me navy and army of the empire. 
I pretend to no exclusive poltroonery ; 
but I must acknowledge that I highly 
approved of the speed which earned 
us past them. If they had blown up 
at the moment, in what region of the 
atmosphere should we have been, 
steamer and all, in five seconds after. 
Yet, how many things might have 
turned our whole cargo into gas and 
carbon at the instant ? a flash of light- 
ning ; the wire of a Voltaic machine, 
apparently as harmless as a knitting 
needle in the hands of an old spinster ; 
the spark of a peasant’s pipe; the 
scrape of a hob-nailed shoe! Within 
a hundred yards of us there lay, iii 
“ grim repose,” a hundred thousand 
ban-els of gunpowder. We might have 
lighted them from the sparks of our 
funnel, and committed an involuntary 
suicide on the most comprehensive 
scale. 

But wc should not have perished 
unknown. As the maid, in Schiller’s 
famous Monologue, sings, — 

Eve^ip the solitudes 
Of thWTransatlantic woods, 

Where the elk and bison stalk, 

Men of that dark day should talk. 
Old men by their fireside sitting, 
Maidens in the sunset knitting, 

Still should think of that dark day. 
Till th&Uprorld itself grew gray. 

If the magazine at Purfleet were to 
explode, the Thames would be routed 
out of its bed, and carried into Tun- 
bridge Wells ; Woolwich would be a 
cinder, Gravesend an ash-pit, Chatham 
a cemetery, Blackwall a nonentity, 
the Tunnel a tomb, and one half of 
the mighty metropolis itself but a re- 
collection. 


Yet human beings actually live at 
Purfleet ! actually eat, driitk, and sleep, 
with this volcano beside their pillows ; 
Essex picnics are Oaten within sight of 
this earth-shaker. Nay, balls have 
been given ; and creatures, calling 
themselves rational, have danced 
quadrilles, with the salient temerity 
of the incurably insane. What a 
short-sighted and saltatory thing is 
human nature ! ’ 

Among the changes produced by tho 
new importation of passengers, it was 
my fate to be placed beside the 
Authoress ; who did me the- honour of 
thinking mo worthy of her notice, and 
who rapidly admitted me into the 
most unbounded confidence, respecting 
the merits of her own performances, 
and tho demerits of all the world of 
authorship besides. I listened with 
the most profound submission; only 
filling up the pauses, when she stopped 
to take breath ; by a gesture of acqui- 
escence, or that most valuable of all 
words, “ Yes.” She “ had met me,” in 
a hundred places, when* I was not 
conscious of having ever been; and 
“ recognised mv style ” in a hundred 
volumes which I had never read. In 
short, she was charmed with me ; and 
confessed, after half an hour of the 
most uninterrupted eloquence on her 
side; that “though evidently cautious 
of giving an opinion,” I should thence- 
forth be ranked by her, among the most 
brilliant conversationalists of the day. 

Must I acknowledge, that I forgot 
as expeditiously as I learned, and, 
excepting one recollection, all was a 
blank by diiuttr time. 

Butwe/w/met once before, in a scents 
y liieli, on afterwards casually turning 
over some papers, I found recorded 
on those scraps of foolscap, ami in 
those snatches of rhyme, which argue, 
I am afraid, a desultory mind. So bo 
it. I disdain to plead “not guilty” 
to the charge of perfection. I make 
no attempt to exonerate myself of the 
cardinal virtues. I write poetry, be- 
cause it is “better behaved” than 
prose ; and in this feeling I give the 
history to a sympathizing world. 


TIIE PORT’S AUCTION. 

As T stroll’d down St. James’s, I heard a voice cry, 
“The auction’s beginning, conic buy, sir, come buy.” 
On a door was a crape, on a wall a placard, 
Proclaiming to earth, it had lost its last bard. 
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In I rambled, and, climbing a dark pair of stairs, 

Fotmd oil the blue-stockings, all giggling in pairs; 

The crooked of tongue, and the crooked of spine, 

All ugly as* Hecate, and old as the Nine. To! de rol. 

There were A, B, C, D,’s— all your “ladies of letters,” 

Well known for a trick of abusing their betters ; 

"With their beaus! the old snuffling and spectacled throng, 

Who haunt their “ soirees ” for liqueurs ami souchong; 

There was “dear Mrs. Blander,” who scribbles Astronomy- 
Miss Babble, who “owns” the “ sweet” Tales on Gastronomy; 

Miss Claptrap, who writes the “Tractarian Apologies,” 

With a host of old virgins, all stiff in the ologies. 

Tol dc rol. 

There sat, grim as a ghoul, the sublime Mrs. Tomb, 

With rouged Mrs. Lamp, like a corpse in full bloom, 

Ami the hackney-coach tourist, old Mrs. Bazaar, 

Who lauds every ass with a ribbon and star; 

Describes (‘very tumble-down Schioss, brick by brick, 

Ami quotes her flirtations with “ dear Mettomich;” 

With those frolicsome ladies who visit liar funs, 

And swallow, like old Lady Mary, their qualms. 

Tol de rol. 

There was, dress'd a la Chichqgmr, Mi*s Cliesapeak, 

Who makes novels as naked as ** nymphs from the Greek;” 

Mrs. Myth, with a chin like a Jew's upon Ilennon ; 

Mrs. Puff, who reviewed the archbishop's last sermon ; 

Miss Scamper, who runs up the Rhine twice a -year, 

To fell us lion Germans smoke pipes and swill beer. 

All the break fasting set : for the bard *• drew a line,” 

And ask'd the Mrgnificoes only, to dine. 

Tol de rol. 

There stood old Viscount Bungalow, hiding the fire, 

As blind as a beetle, the great picture-buyer; 

With Earl Dilettante, stone-deaf in both ears, 

An opera-fixture these last fifn years; 

Little Dr. de Rougemont, the famous Mesmeric, 

Who cures all the girls by a touch of hysteric; 

Ami Dean Dismal, court -chaplain, whose pathos and prose 
Would beat Meaner himself at producing a doze. 

Tol dc rol. 

And there, with their eyes starting out of their sockets, 

A tribe, w hose light lingers I keep from my pockets, ^ 
j\Iessi<urs b\s Attaches , all grin and moustache, 

With their souls in full scent for our heiresses- cash. 

Four eminent lawyers, with first-rate intentions 
Of living the rest of their lives on their pensions, 

With six heads of colleges, hurried to town, 

To know if Sir Bob, or Lord John, would go down. 

Tol de rol. 

“ Here’s a volume of verso,'’ was the auctioneer’s cry. 

“What! nobody bids! — Tom, throw that book by. 

Though it cost the great author one Jialf of his life, 

ITnplrtgued (I beg pardon) with children or wife. 

Here’s an Epic in embryo, still out ot joint, 

Here’s a bushel of Epigrams wanting the point, 

With a lot of Impromptus , all finished to fit 
A dull diner-out with extempore wit. 


TolderoL 
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u Here’s a sonnet, inscribed 1 To the Shade of a Sigh.’ 

A 4 Lament’ on 4 The Death of a Favourite Fly 
And, well worth a shilling, that sweetest of lays — 

To the riband that tied up a 4 Duchess’s stays.* 

Here’s a note from a Young-England Club, for a loan. 

Lord B *s famous speech on 4 The Sex of Pope Joan/ 

With the bard’s private budget of II — 11 — d House stories, 

Of Tories turned Whigs, and of Whigs turning Tories. 

Tol do rol. 


u What ! nobody bids ! Must I shut up the sale? 

Well ; take all the verses at .so much per bale ! 

I come to the autographs : — One from the Duke, 

Assigning the cause fur cashiering his cook ; 

A missive from Bvr-ii, — a furious epistle. — 

Which proves that a bard may pay 4 ‘ dear for his whistle ■/* 

With letters from geniuses, sunk in despair 
By the doctrine, that 4 Poets should live upon air.’ 

Tol de rol. 


44 A scrap from Bob Bums, to d — n the Excise, 

Where they sent him to perish — (a word to the wise ;) 

A line from Sir W-lfc-r, in anguish and debt, 

To thank his good king for what never came yet; 

A song from the minstrel of minstrels, T-in M — re, 

To laud his 4 dear country’ lor keeping him poor ; 

With a pvaver from old Coleridge, in hope that his bones 
Might escape all the humbug of ‘ National stones!’ 

Tol de rol. 

44 Here’s a note to T-m C-mpb-11, (indulged, 4 From a 7W ,‘J 
To mulct Income-tax from his hundred a-ycar; 

Film’d up with a note from his Chef to his Grace, 

That he 4 must have five hundred, or throw up his place / 

Here’s an epitaph written by II ay don's last pen 

Poh ! Genius' may die in a ditch ftr a den ! 

The country wants none of it, female or male, 

So, as no one bids sixpence, I’ll shut up the sale.” 


Tol de rol. 
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PRUSSIAN MILITARY MEMOIRS. 


“ Yieux soldat , vieille bete ,” is a 
French proverb, implying an ex- 
ceedingly low estimate of the mental 
acuteness of the veteran soldier. We 
do not know that English soldiers arc 
quicker witted than French ones ; 
better educated we know they arc 
not, except, as we love to believe, in 
what pertains to push of bayonet. 
But in how much more flattering" terms 
is couched the popular opinion in this 
country, concerning the capacity and 
wit of the man of musket and sabre. 
On this side the Channel, to be an 
“old soldier” implies something re- 
markably knowing — a man quite “up 
to snuff,” and a triile above it “ lie’s 
too old a soldier for that,” signifies 
that the " he " is a very sharp and wary 
dog, the last fellow to be taken in or 
made a fool of. “He came the old 
soldier over me,” is a common cant 
acknowledgment of having met more 
than one’s match — of having been 
overreached or outwitted. Other 
similar phrases are there, familiar to 
most ears, and unnecessary to cite. 
They concur to show a prevailing be- 
lief, that a long habit of scarlet — we 
mean no pun — and familiarity with 
pipeclay, or else the many vicissitudes 
and much experience of life they 
argue, polish the soldier's faculties to 
n particularly sharp point, and remove 
from his character each vestige of the 
unsophisticated, as effectually as lie 
himself, with sand and oil-rag, would 
rub all stain of nM from scabbard or 
barrel. There is exaggeration in this 
notion. It is not unusual to find in 
veteran soldiers a dash of thhvc sim- 
plicity, even of childish credulity, co- 
existent with much shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world. For this 
incongruity, let physiologists account; 
we shall not investigate its causes. 
The remark applies to soldiers of most 
countries ; for, with certain shades of 
difference, derivable from climate, 
race, and national customs, the sol- 
dier is the same every where. The. 
original material is various, but the 
moulds in which it is fashioned arc to 


a great extent identical. Divide the 
whole population of Europe according 
to trades and professions, and in the 
military class shall the least diversity 
be found. 

We strongly suspect that Baron 
von Rahdcn, whose “Wanderings” 
we noticed in a previous number of 
this Magazine, and from whose agree- 
able pages we propose again to glean, 
is a fine example of the compound 
character above described. On duty, 
none more matter-of-fact than he, 
none more prompt and keen in con- 
duct anil language; but, suspend the 
activity of camps and dangers of the 
fight, remove him for a moment from 
his battalion’s ranks and the routine 
of service, and "behold! he builds up 
an idyl about a peasant girl and cow ; 
or, better still, and mure fully con- 
firming our opinion, treats you with 
all gravity and deep conviction to a 
spice of the supernatural. Of his 
ghostly gambols we will forthwith 
give a specimen. 

It was iu the month of October, 
1^12, that a party of young cadets, of 
whom the baron was one, left Bres- 
lau for Berlin, there to pass their 
examination as officers. The ordeal 
to which the aspirants hastened was 
severe and dreaded, and the journey 
was no very soothing preparation for 
the rigours" of the examiners.' Ger- 
man roads and diligences were far less 
respectable then than now, and the lum- 
bering carriage in which the cadets, 
in company with Polish Jews, market- 
women, baskets, bags, and blankets, 
prosecuted their journey, was a bone- 
setter of most inhuman construc- 
tion. Its wooden lining was clouted 
witlv nails, compelling the travellers 
to preserve a rigid perpendicular, lest 
a sudden jolt should diminish the 
number of their teeth, or increase that 
of the apertures of their heads. About 
midnight this modern barrel of Regulus 
reached a large town, and paused to 
deposit passengers. The halt was of 
some duration, and the cadet* dis- 
persed themselves about the streets. 
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One of them, designated by the Baron 
under the initial Von L., did not re- 
appear till the post-hom hod sounded 
its fourth signal, when he came up 
in haste and agitation and threw him- 
self into the carriage, which imme- 
diately drove off. The next day this 
youth, who had been silent and gloomy 
since the halt of the previous night, 
was taken grievously ill, a misfortune 
attributed by .liis comrades to a plcn- 
- tiful breakfast of sour milk and sau- 
sages. On their return from Berlin, 
however, Yon L., whose health was 
still delicate, and depression visible, 
showed, on passing the scene of their 
midnight halt, symptoms of uneasi- 
ness so strong as to excite suspicion 
that his illness had had some extraor- 
dinary cause. That this suspicion 
was well founded, lie, at a later period, 
confessed to Baron von Kahdcn, who 
tells the story in his friend’s own 
words. 

“ Being very thirsty,’’ said Von L., 
“ I lingered at the great fountain on 
tiie market-place, and there I was pre- 
sently joined by a young peasant 
girl, carrying a great earthen pitcher. 
We soon became great friends. It 
was too dark for me clearly to dis- 
tinguish the features of my little 
Rebecca, but I nevertheless readily 
complied with her tittered invitation 
to escort her home. Arm in arm we 
wandered through the narrow by- 
streets, till we reached a large garden, 
having a grated door, which stood half 
open, {Here the damsel proposed that 
we should part, and nimbly evaded 
my attempt to detain her. She ran 
from mo with suppressed laughter. 
I eagerly followed, soon overtook 
her, and, by flattery and soothing 
words, prevailed on her to sit down 
beside me upon a bank of soft turf 
in (he shadow of overhanging trees. 
Here, for a short quarter of an hour, 
lie toyed and prattled, when I was 
roused from ray boyish love -dream 
by the distant sound of the post-hom. 
I sprang to ray feet; at the same 
instant, with a peal of shrill wild 
laughter, iny companion disappeared. 
My light and joyous humour suddenly 
checked, I looked about me. I was 
now bettor able to distinguish sur- 
rounding objects; and with what inde- 
scribable horror did I recognise in the 
^supposed garden a churchyard, in the 


turf bank a grave, in the sheltering 
foliage a cypress. And now all that 
related to the maiden seemed so 
mysterious, her manner occurred to 
mo as so strange and uneartlily ! I low 
I found out the gate of the cemetery, 
I know not. I remember stumbling 
over the graves and rushing in the 
direction whence the postilion’s horn 
still sounded, pursued by echoes of 
scornful laughter. Shuddering and 
breathless, I at length rejoined my 
comrades, but the impression made 
upon me l>y that night’s adventure has 
never been effaced.” 

So much for the Baron’s friend. 
Now for the Baron himself, who re- 
lates all this, be it observed, with a 
my st commendable solemnity, im- 
plying conviction of the supernatural 
nature -of his comrade's adventure. 
‘‘With reference to this unnatural 
occurrence,” he says, “ I frequently 
met my friend during the war and the 
early years of the peace, hut* never 
without that incident recurring to me, 
and the more so, as from that day 
forward, melancholy settled upon Von 
L.’s manly and handsome countenance, 
lie strove, with indifferent success, as 
it appeared to me, to combat his de- 
pression by dissipation and worldly 
pleasures ; but the expression of his 
dark eye was ever one of severe mental 
suffering. II e never married or partoc >k 
of the peaceful joys of domestic exis- 
tence. During the War of Liberation he 
distinguished himself by daring courage 
and reckless exposure of his life, was 
repeatedly wounded, and died sud- 
denly at the age of thirty, in the full 
bloom and strength of manhood. He 
is still well remembered as a gallant 
officer and thorough soldier. 

“Whilst on a visit to the town of 
N., a few years ago, my evening walk 
frequently led me, in company with 
a much esteemed friend, to the church- 
yard where Von L., after liis short 
and melancholy career, had at last 
found repose. During one of these 
walks, my companion related to me 
the following story : — At the hour of 
twelve upon three successive nights, 
the sentry, whose lonely post was 
adjacent to the cemetery, had dial- 
hinged the rounds, as they approached 
through the deep shadow of an 
arched gateway. To his question, 
‘Who makes the rounds? ’was each 
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time replied, in deep sepukhtal tones, 
4 Captain von L.’ and at the same 
instant the visionary patrol vanished. 
So runs the guard-room tale. ” Which 
the Baron is sufficiently reasonable to 
treat as such, although he assures his 
readers that, even after an interval of 
throc-and-thirty years, lie does not 
■write down the details of his melan- 
choly friend’s adventure with the 
mysterious aquaria without *oniething 
veiy like a shudder. In a collection 
of Mahrchen this very (ionnan story 
might have been accepted as an 
endurable fragment of imaginative 
diablerie , but coming thus in the 
semi-historical autobiography of a 
hero of Leipzig and Waterloo, and 
Knight of the Iron Cross, it certainly 
subjects the writer to the application 
of the imeonipliinent ary French pro- 
verb already cited. 

As a boy — and during his f ionnan 
and French campaigns, he was but a 
boy — Qkrou von liahdjm show od an 
odd mixture oi the manly and the 
childish. Cool and bra\ e in t he light, 
beating wounds and hardship with 
courage and fortitude, the loss of a 
trinket made him weep; an elder 
comrade's rebuke rendered him dow n- 
cust and unhappy as a w hipped sc hool- 
bov. Scarcely had he joined his re- 
giment, when he was admitted to the 
intimacy of a lieutenant Patzvtiski, 
an experienced officer and crack 
duellist. It was a mode amongst the 
young officers, when silting round the 
punchbowl, to enter into contracts of 
brotherhood. The process was ex- 
ceedingly simple. The glasses clat- 
tered together, ait embrace w as t»iv en, 
and thenceforward the partakers in 
the ceremony addressed each other in 
ihi» second person singular, in sign of 
intimacy and friendship. Emboldened 
by the patronage of the formidable 
Patzyuski, and heated by a joyous re- 
past, Von ltahilen one day approach- 
ed Lieutenant Merkatz, w ho w us con- 
siderably his senior both in rank and 
years, and proffered him the fraternal 
embrace. “ With thy greatest plea- 
sure, my dear boy,” replied Merkatz, 
who had observed with sarnie disgust 
the forward bearing of the unfledged 
subaltern, “ but oil one condition. 
Yon shall address me as Sit , and I 
will call you A>.” The former 
being the most respectful stjle of 


address, the latter slighting and ewfr 
contemptuous, only used to seiraaH 
and inferiors. Cowed by this unkind* 
if not undeserved reproof, Yon Rah- 
dcu retreated iu confusion. Subse- 
quently he met many unpleasant 
slights and rebuffs from Merkatz ; bat 
they did him good, and his persecutor 
eventually became his warm friend* 
This, however, was not till the recruit 
had proved Ids manhood in many a 
hot fight and sharp encounter. “ For* 
w ard,” said the stern Prussian soldier 
on the field of Lutzcn, w'hen, borne 
bade bleeding from the foremost line 
of skirmishers, he met Yon Rahden 
hurrying to replace him. “ Forward, 
boy ! Yonder w ill 3 ou find brothers 1 M 
lu tlic smoke of the battle, not in the 
filmed of the orgie, were the esteem 
and 'friendship of Germany’s tried 
defender* to be conquered. After the 
battle of Kalin, Von Rahden bought 
u French watdt, part of a soldier's 
plunder ; and hi* pride and delight in 
ihi* trinket were, according to his 
own (onfe*Moit, Mnnetking quite child- 
ish. Hi* comrades, with w'hom he 
w a* a la\ourire. bore with his exulta- 
tion. Merkatz al±me showed a dispo- 
sition to < heck it. He had assumed 
the diarartcr ot a >urly Mentor, re- 
solved, appaivnth, to cure his young 
comrade oi his follie*, and drill lum 
iut > a man. He now assured Von 
Rahden that if lie did not leave off 
plaviug with, and displaying, liis 
watch, he would knock it out of his 
hand the \ery first opportunity. This 
soon presented itself. Whilst bi- 
vouac kim* iu the mountains of Bo* 
hernia, the two officers chanced one 
uiglit to be seated near each other at 
the smite fire, and Von Rahden, for- 
getting hi* companion's menace, re- 
peatedly pulled out liia watch, until 
Mu Lira, with a blow of a stfck, 
shivered it to pieces. “Although, 
in general, when my comrades^ 
jokes displeased me, 1 was itaiuy* 
enough to answer them with iuy r 
sabre, on this occasion I waa - so^ 
astonished and grieved, that 1 burst 
into tears, ami retieatedto my 'couch 
iu the corner ot the hut, where I sob* 
lK*d myself to sleep.” This whim- 
pering poling gt ntleman,^ koweve^ 
was the same who, only a few day 4 
previously, in tltq hottest moment 
of the battle of Kulm, }md led Lia 
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*meti, encouraging them by voice aiul pied by the enemy. But the Baron 
deed, up to the very musket -muzzles shall tell the story himself. 

6f the parapeted Frenchmen, and ei In darkness, surrounded by foes, 
Who, twice already, had been wound- ignorant of the ground we manoeuvred 
ed amidst the foremost of the com- upon, a handful of men against a 
batants. At the fight of May, too, powerful force, and our old Father 
although that was somewhat later, Blucher, with the elite of his generals, 
his bravery was such as to attract the in danger of being taken — all this 
notice of Prince Augustus of Prussia, made up an alarming picture. But 
Hie men of his battalion were weary the greater the need, the prompter 
and exhausted by a hard day’s com- the deed. In an instant it w as de- 
bat, when, suddenly and unexpect- eided to throw out skirmishers into the 
edly, they were again ordered forward viue\ ards, w hilst the battalions, form- 
into a fierce fire of artillerv. Thov ed dose and compact round the Field 


murmured and hesitated, and fin* a 
moment refused to advance. 4 ‘ Upon 
this occasion, I was fortunate enough 
to contribute, by my boyish and joy- 
ous humour, for which the men all 
Uked me, and by my contempt of 
danger, in reading courage and con- 
fidence. -Shot and shell flew about 
us, and the younger soldiers were 
hard to keep in their ranks. I ran 
forward thirty or forty paces to the 
front, and several shells happening to 
fall close to me without bursting, I 
laughed at and cut jokes upon them. 
At ]£st the men laughed too, and 
came willingly forward. Such little 
incidents occur in far less time than 
it takes to tell of them. So it was 
here; but w'e had effected what we 
wanted — the men wire in better 
humour. I had no idea that Prince 
Augustus had obsen ed my beha\ iour, 
* w r hich was certainly rather juvenile ; 
and when I saw him standing near 
me, I was ashamed and dr< w back ; 
but he called «ut to me, and said, 
in a loud voice, ‘ Yer> good ! very 
good ! Lieutenant Rah den,’ and then 
Spoke afow words to Count Roichen- 
bacli. From that day I found great 
favour with our illustrious general of 
brigade. The first proof of it was 
the Iron. Cross.” 

Von Rabdeu’s* fuml reconciliation 
' jriltWMerkatz took place under tlie 
enemy’s fire. ft was the day after 
‘ Montmirail, *aml Bluchcr’s corps 
d'afmte, after gallantly protecting 
$2ieth|n’s<. beaten « troops from Grou- 
. ohy’a cavalry, itself retreated towards 
At about half a league from 
"•that place, whilst marching along a 
Nttdil that ran between vineyards, tb(» 
v f’roneh tirailleurs attacked them,' and 
^fcruiry patrols came in to inform the 
JBlold-marblial that Etogcb was occu- 


marshal, should cut their way along 
tin road. ‘Count Reichcnbach gave 
liis orders accordingly ; and his adju- 
tant. Lieutenant Merkatz, who sat 
chilled and weary upon his horse, 
t unied mechanically to me, and desired 
me to extend my skirmishers on the 
left of the road. This w as beyond a 
joke : I had been skirmishing the 
whole day, perpetually under file, and 
hard at work^ince nine in thBknorn- 
ing. Tired to death, 1 had been 
heart ih glad to rejoin my battalion, 
and now I w order* d out again into 
the cold dark night, and on the ino^fc 
uncertain sen ice. All my old grudge 
against Merk.it/. recurred to me, and, 
a* it w\'is not my turn for the duty, I 
answered him in loud and marked 
tones, 4 Order out somebody else, 
and don't be too lazy to ride to the 
next company.’ When, however. 
Count licit hcnbaeli turned round, and 
w ith some displeasure desired me to 
speak less loud in the neighbourhood 
ot the General-in-chief, 1 became more 
complying, and only argued that mv 
large cloak, which 1 carried rolled 
over mv shoulder, w ould hinder me in 
the \ineyards. 4 Gi\e me the cloak 
here,’ replied Mcikatz: 4 1 am freez- 
ing upon my horse.’ What could I 
do? Time pressed: so venting iny 
ill humour in a few grumbling words, 
I threw’ my cloak to the adjutant, and 
hurried with iny skirmishers to the 
vineyard. I liail taken but a few 
steps, however, when an arm was 
thrown round me. It was that 
of Mcrkatz. 4 Listen, Rahdcu,’ 
said lie ; 4 before w e part, perhaps for 
ever, become my brother for life, and 
let us forget all past unkinduess.* J 
leplied by a hearty embrace, for I 
had long esteemed Morkatz as one of 
the braie&t of my comrade^, and, 
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elated at the atonement he now made 
me for having reftised my friendship at 
the conmtencemefit of the previous 
'campaign, I pressed fonvard cheer- 
fully into the n gilt.” 

The French cavalry had been seve- 
ral hours in possession of Etogos, 
had removed the railings from the 
wells, and sawn the timbers of a 
bridge which crossed a broad and 
muddy stream. As soon as the 
Prussians set foot on it, it broke 
down, and hn awful confusion en- 
sued. The panic was aggravated 
by the darkness, and by the fire of 
flic enemy, who blazed at the Allies 
from behind trees and houses. In at- 
tempting to jump the stream, Von 
Ralidcn fell iii, and all hiscllbrts onh* 
sank him deeper in the mud. A 
number of soldiers, who had also 
missed the leap, struggled beside him, 
involuntarily wounding each other 
with iheir fixed Imyonets. Von Rah- 
den Hre himself up for lo>t. fct I 
uttered a short prayer, gave one 
thought to my distant home, and 
awaited the death-blow. My senses 
had ab’eady half left me, "when I 
heard a well-known voice exclaim, 

4 Lieutenant, where are you V' With 
a last effort I raised myself, and 
saw Schmidt, my >erg» ant of skir- 
mishers, peering down into the ditch, 
lie held out his musket. T seized it 
with the grasp of desperation, and the 
brave fellow dragged me lip. 1 hirefi >< >f, 
and covered with mud, I followed in 
the stream of fugitives. So great 
was the hurry and disorder of the 
flight, that if the enemy had sent a 
single squadron after us, thousands 
of prisoners must have been taken. 
It. seems incomprehensible that they 
did not pursue ; but I think I may 
safely allinn, that a young Russian 
officer, whose name 1 do not know, 
savtd the army by his presence 
of mitt, In a loud voice, lie shout- 
ed several times, 4 Barabanezek ! 
Barabanczek !’ which means a drum- 
mer. A number of drummers and 
buglers gathered around him and 
beat and blew a charge. The French 
did not suspect the stratagem ; and 
supposing that reinforcements were 
doming up under cover of the night, 
they would not risk, by a pursuit, the 
advjintfgc they had already gained. 
My friend, Merkntz, was amongst the 


prisoners taken upon that disastityii* 
evening; but he soon managed to 
escape, leaving behind him, however 
li is own horse, and my warm and 
much prized cloak. 19 

A terrible campaign was that of 
1818-14 ; and the nian who had made 
it, from Lutzen to Paris, might weM 
style himself a veteran, though his 
whole military career were comprised 
in the short ten months of itraura- 
tion. What incessant fighting! not 
occasional battles, with long intervals, 
varied by insignificant skirmishes, 
but a rapid succession of jiitchcd and 
bloody fclds. No rest or relaxation, 
or pleasant repose in comfortable 
quarters, but short rations and the 
bivouac's hard couch as sole solace 
for the weary and suffering soldier. 
The hardships of the allied armies 
are briefly, but frequently and im- 
pressively adverted to by Baron von 
Ralidcn. As if the ravages of load 
and steel were insufficient, disease 
and exposure added their quota to the 
harvest of death. •• Although in the 
height of summer/’ says the Baron', 
speaking of the month of August, 
lx lib “we had had, tbr^Ehrcc daj’S 
past/ uninterrupted rains, and the fat 
black soil was so soaked, that our 
progress was painfully difficult. We 
could bivouac only in meadows, and 
on the uncut coni. In fellow or stub- 
ble fields we must have lain in 
mud. We were very ill fed; Jhe # 
commissariat stores were far in rear, 
detained in the mountain passes, and for 
several days our only nourishment 
consisted of wild fruits, potatoesfamd 
turnips, which the men dug up in the 
-fields. Our clothes and tvfuipment, 
to the very cartoucli-boxes, were wet 
through, and toot a ray of sun, a tree 
or house, or even a bivouac fire, was ^ 
there for warmth or Shelter/ 1 With 
vermin also, bequeathed t<? them 
often bv their Cossack allies^ * 
Prussians were gstOTOUsly toliuenfea. 

44 In our camp, by CMum6tz/in Bdhe- * 
mia, where we passed sofaerdayv, tty 
had rain and otherdrivonli * 
to put up with. The stra#^gTpf 
out to us had already been % 

and the consequence was, an.ixfvfbtotf ‘ 
t of our clothes and persons 
small creeping ftuiigi of. a yejy mo* 
pleasant description. * Wbethtfw- 
werc of Austrian or Russian* extent 
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Mon I &m unable to state; nor did 
It much matter: wo succeeded to 
them. Looking out of my hut one 

* l&orning, I saw a man issue from one 
of the straw-built sheds occupied by 
the soldiers, and run, wringing his 

* hands, to an adjacent wood. I fol- 
lowed him, to prevent mischief, and 
recognised an old friend and fellow 
cadeL Von P. He was in the greatest 
despair. The soldiers had turned him 
out of their temporary abode. The 

f or fellow swarmed with vermin. 

succeeded in calming him, fetched 
him clean linen, and, after a careful 
examination of his clothes in a 
neighbouring oat-field, he* returned 
with me to my hut, which he thence- 
forward inhabited. Should the Russian 
' commandant of the Polish fortress 
of Czenstochau chance to read those 
pages; and remember the above inci- 
dent, let him give a friendly thought 
to his old brother in arms, who will 
soon again have to speak' of the brave 
Von P., of the Second Silesian Regi- 
ment.” If, in the rugged Bohemian 
mountains, hardships were to be anti- 
cipated, in the plains of Champagne 
things might have been expected to go 
better. If possible, they went worse. 

• 44 To speak plainly,” says the Baron, 
referring to the campaign in France, 
which commenced very early in the 
year, u filth- and ordure were our 
couch ; rain, ice, and snow, our cover- 
i. ing; half-raw cow’s flesh, mouldy 
biscuits, and sour wine lees, our 
nourishment ; for heart and mind, the 
sole relaxation was shot, and blow, an d 
staff. Some one has said, 4 Make war 
with angels for twenty years and they 
wifl become devils.’ To that I add, 

‘ Six months of such a life as we then 
led, and men would turh into beasts.’ ” 
Little wonder tf soldiers thus situated 
greedily seized “each brief opportunity 
of enjoyment. The cellars of Ai and 
* jppernay paid hosflry tribute to the 
thirsty Northern Warriors. We arc*, 
told of one instance where a whole 
. ^division bf tjie allied army was unable 
to mardvand an ‘important military 
^operation had to be suspended, in con- 
sequence of a Pantagraelian debauch 
at a chateau near Chalons, where 
\ champagne bottles, by tens of thou- 
sands, were emptied down Prussian 
Wd Muscovite gullets. The sacking 
' *4>f their cellars, however, was not the 


only evil endured at the hands of the 
invaders by the unlucky vine -growers. 
Wood was scarce, the nights wore 
very cold, and the sticks upon which 
the vines were trained, were pulled up 
and used as fuel. Sometimes, in a 
single night, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of these eclmlas were thus de- 
stroyed, every one of them being 
worth, owing to the hardness and 
rarity of the wood required for them, 
at least two sous. Their seeond visit 
to France hardly entered into the an- 
ticipations of the reckless destroyers, 
or they would perhaps have had more 
consideration for that year’s vintage? 

From a host of anecdotes of Baron 
von Rahden's brother-officers, we select 
the following as an interesting and 
characteristic incident of Prussian 
camp-life three-and-thirty years ago. 
It is told in what the Baron calls hi- 
poetical style : 

“ My captain, a Pole by hk|h. was 
brave as steel, but harsh aml^Hgh ns 
tbc sound of his name. lie was defi- 
cient in the finer feelings of the heart, 
in philanthropy, and in ft due appre- 
ciation of the worth of his fellow-men. 
Although a good comrade to us young 
officers, lie was a tyrant to his infe- 
riors. Ilis envy and jealousy of his 
superiors he barely concealed under 
an almost exaggerated courtesy. Such 
was Captain von X. 

4k It was the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig, and a violent gust of wind 
bad overthrown the fragile bivouae- 
lntts. at that time our only protection 
from the cold and wet of* tin* October 
nights. The rain fell in torrents, and, 
in all haste, the soldiers set to work 
to reconstruct their temporrry shelter. 
The more cunning and unscrupulous 
took advantage of the prevailing con- 
fusion to consult their own advantage, 
without respect, to the rights of others. 
The objects which they coveted,* and 
occasionally pillaged, would,' under 
other circumstances, have been of 
little worth : they consisted of straw, 
branches, and stakes, invaluable in 
the construction of our frail tenements. 
As in duty bound, our military archi- 
tects first built up the captain’s hut, 
within which he took refuge, after or- 
dering me to remain outside and pre- 
serve order. As junior officer of* 
the company, this fatigue-duty fairly 
fell to me, iii like manner aa the first 
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turn for an honourable service belonged 
to the senior; but, nevertheless, I felt 
vexed at the captain’s order, and 
could not help wishing him some small 
piece of ill luck. My wish was very 
soon realized. 

“ Our major’s hut, more carefully 
and strongly constructed, had resisted 
the hurricane : it stood close beside 
that of the captain. The major was 
long since asleep and snoring ; but his 
servant, a cunning, careful dog, was 
still a-foot, and watched his opportu- 
nity to get possession of a loufc bean- 
stick, to be used as an additional prop 
fo the already solid edifice under which 
his master slumbered. The unlucky 
marauder had not remarked that this 
stake formed one of the supports of 
the captain's dormitory. lie seized 
and pulled it violently, and down came 
tin* hut, burying its inmate under the 
ruins. There was a >hout of laughter 
from the spectators of the downfal, 
and Mni the Pole disengaged hiin.-elf 
from the wreck, i losing awfully, and 
rushed upon the unfortunate fellow 
who had played him the trick. Pale 
and trembling, the delinquent awaited 
Ids lute ; hut jiis cry of terrm hiought 
him assistance from his master. who 
suddenly stepped forth in his night- 
dress, a large gray cavalry cloak 
throw n about him, and a white cloth 
hound round his head. 'The major 
was an excellent and kind-hearted 
inau, loved like a father by his men, 
but subject to occasional fits of uncon- 
trollable passion, whkh made him lose 
sight of all propriety and restraint. 
'Without investigation, he at once took 
his servant's side agaiust the captain, 
in which he w as certainty wrong, seeing 
that his worthy domestic had been 
caught in the very act of theft, lie 
snatched the bean-stick from the mail’s 
hand : the captain already grasped 
the other end ; and, for some minutes, 
there they were, major and captain, 
pulling, and tugging, and reeling about 
the bivouac, not like men, but like a 
brace of unmannerly boys. Myself 
and the soldiers were witnesses of this 
singular encounter. Accustomed to 
regard our superiors with fear and re- 
spect, we now beheld them in the r 
childish and ludicrous position. * As- 
tonishment kept us motionless and 
silent. At last the. captain made a 
violent effort to wrest the pole from 


his antagonist: the major held ffflffe! 
and resisted with all his strcntfft$; 
when, suddenly, his opponent .leap 
Ids hold , and our major , a little rt^mi 
man, measured his length in the mod. ‘ 
In an instant he was on his feet again. 
Throwing away the bean-stick, and* 
stepping close up to his .opponent, 

4 To-morrow,’ said he, 1 we will settle 
this like men : .here we have been, 
fools ; and you, captain, a inafitiona 
fool.’ * m 

4 * k I accept your invitation w tm 
pleasure,’ replied the captain, 4 and 
trust our next meeting will be* with 
bullets. But, for to-day, the pole i& 
mine. ’ And he seized it triumphantly. 

*• - Certainly ; yours to day,’ re- 
torted the major. ‘To-morrow we 
will fight it out upon my dirty cloak.’ 

•• The morrow came, and the battle 
began, not, however, between major 
and captain, but between French and 
Prussians. Silent we stood in deep 
dark masses, listeuing to the music of 
the bullets. * Firm and steady !’ was 
the command of our little major — of 
the same mail who, a few hours be- 
fore, had played so childish a part, 
skirmishers were called in, Und a 
charge with the bayonet ordered. 
The foe abandoned his first position. 
Animated by success, we attacked the 
second. Our battalion hurried on from 
one Miece.ss to another, and my gallant 
captain was ever the first to obey, in, 
the minutest particular, the orders of 
our famous little major. The uoble 
emulation between the two brave fel- 
lows was u n mi st likeable.. In their 
third position the French defended < 
themselves with unparalleled obsti- 
nacy, and our young soldiers, in spite 
of their moral superiority, were com- 
] idled to recode. 4 Forward, my fine 
fellows!’ cried the giajor; ‘ Follow me, 
men ! ' shouted the captain, and, seizing < 
the sinking standard, whose bearer had 
just been shot, raised it on high,* 
and dashed in amongst thfffoe. "milt 
a tremendous 4 Hurra ! I the wh&e fine 
followed, and Napoleon’s 4 Vieffle 
Garde ’ was forced to a speedy retreat. 

/ 4 The major gazed in admiration at 
his bitter opponent of the preceding 
day. Calling him to him, he clasped 
him in his arms. For a moment the 
two men were enveloped in, the cloak 41 
upon which they were to havet fought. 
Words cannot describe that scene. 
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A oannon-^aJl boomed from oariyinom till late ,at night. 



m every i 
lant fell 
.With 1 



r jair, and, lo ! they lay 
Aground, shattered and lifeless, 
s .. iafcion their dying thought, 

be fight over, and^our bivouac estab- 
Jhed in a stubble-field, we paid them 
‘-4 the last military honours. Fifty men, 
all that remained of my company, 
followed their bodies, and a tear stood 
jre as we consigned the gul- 
one grave.” 

W and ill-suppressed rage 
lary portion of the Frenc h 
after a brief but busy cam- 
^paigrr* see themselves compelled to 
submission, their emperor an exile, 
their hearths intruded upon by the 
foreigners who, at Jena and Wagrain, 
Austcrlitz and Marengo, had quailed 
, and fled before their conquering eagles. 
Resistance, in a mass, was no longer 
to be. thought of : the French army 
was crushed, crippled, almost annihi- 
lated, but its individual members still 
sought opportunities of venting their 
fury upon the hated victors. . By sneer, 
and. slighting word, and insulting look, 
they strove to irritate and lure , them 
to the lists; and their provocations, 
even the more indirect ones, rarely 
failed of effect. On the duelling- 
ground, as in the field, steady German 
courage was found fully a match for 
the brio and presumption of these 
French spadassins. After the capitu- 
lation of Paris, V on ltahden’s regiment 
was sent into country-quarters at 
Amiens, and they were but a few days 
in the town before the ill-smotliered 
antipathy between Gaul and German 
broke out into a flame. 

“ When we were fairly installed in 
our quarters, and the first little 
squabbles and disagreements between 
town’s-people and soldiers had been 
settled, chiefly by /lie good offices of 
the authorities, we officers gave our- 
selves up to the pleasures of the place, 
amongst which a large and elegant 
as not to be forgotten. In this 
coffee-liouse the tables were of marble, 
the walls covered with mirrors, the 
windows and doors of plate-glass, in 
gilt frames. All w as gold and glitter, 
and the dames dc comptoir might, 
from their appearance, have been fash- 
. ion, able ladies, placed there to lead the 
* conversation. All this w r as very new 
and attractive, and well calculated to 
dgazle us young men. Accordingly, 


hundreds of officers, of all arms, sat 
in the cafe, drinking, playing, and 
sighing. 

Happening one forenoon to he 
^orderly - officer, 1 received several 
complaints from soldiers concerning 
the younger son of fhe family upon 
which they were quartered, lie. had 
returned home only the day liefore, had . 
shown himself very unfriendly tow ards 
the men, and did his utmost to irri- 
tate their other hosts against them. 
l r pou inquiry, I found the complaint 
to bo ju>t, and that a young and hand- 
some man, of military apjwantnce, 
was doing all in his power to excite 
ill-will towards us. After several 
warnings, w hieh were unattended to, 

I was compelled to arrest and put him 
in the guard-room, menacing him with 
further punishment. This done, 1 
joined iny comrades at the cafe. 

u That day our favourite place of 
resort presented an unusual aspect. 

A regiment of French hussars, oil its, 
march westwards, had halted for the 
night at Amiens, and upwards of 
tw euty of the officers wen 1 now seated 
in the coffee-house. There was a good 
(leal of talk going oil, but not so much 
as usual; ami the division between 
the different nations was strongly 
marked. To the right the hussars 
had assembled, crowded round three 
or four tables ; on the other side of 
the saloon sat fifty or sixty Prussian 
infantry officers. The situation \ras 
not the most agreeable, and there w*as 
a mutual feeling of constraint. Pre- 
sently there came to the coffee-house 
(by previous arrangement, as L am 
fully persuaded) one of those Italian 
pedlars, for the most part spies and 
thieves, of w hom at that time great 
numbers were to be met with in France 
and other parts of the Continent* 
Stop] ling at the glazed door opening* 
into the street, he offered his wares 
for sale. Soon one of the hussar offi- 
cers called to him in excellent Ger- 
man, and asked him if he had any 
pocket-books to sell. lie wanted one, 
he said, to note down the anniversa- 
ries of the battles of Jena, Austerlitz, 
&c. Although this inquiry w as mani- 
festly a premeditated insult, we Prus- 
sians remained silent, as if waiting 
to see what would come next. The 
pedlar supplied the demands of the 
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Frenchman, and was about to leave low him. In the ebnfttsion of lUllMM 
the room,, when one of -our officers, alarm-, hc-had-escAped froiWhc gtfct 4 
Lieutenant von Sebottendorf, of the room, put on rqpmentals, ana nq# 
23d infantry -regiment, called to him exhaled bis vindictiveness « muttered , 
in bis turn, and observed, in a loud invectives against hie and the detested’ 
voice, that he also required a pocket-* Prussians. Of course I could not leave 
book, w heroin to mark the battles of my company ; and, had I been abty, 4 
Kossbach, the Katzbach, and Leipzig, it would ham been veiy foolish to 
The names of Iiossbach ami Leipzig have done so. 
served for a signal. As by word of w In a short half-hour the French 
command, the hussars sprang from and Pruwiui authorities were assem- 
their eliairs and drew their long sabres ; hied. The hussars received orders to 
we followed their example, and bared march away instantly, and we were 
otir w capons, which for tin* most part to change our quarters the nexj; day. 
were small infantry swords. In an Before w’c did >n, however, rendez- 
instont a melee began; tlic French \oiw wa< taken and kept by several 
pressing upon Sebottendorf ; we de- hussar officer*, on the one hand, and 
fending him. At the same moment by Lieutenant Sebottendorf, his sc- 
thc hussar trumpets and our drum* coml, Merkatz, aiid six others of onr 
hounded and beat in the streets. A* regiment, on the other, to fight the 
officer of the day, those MMinds called matter out. Sebottendorf and bis 
me away. With great ditticnlty I got opponent, who had commenced the 
out of the cafe, and hurried to the dispute, aKo began the fight. They 
main-guard, which was already me- walked up to the burners, fixed at 
nuced fiy the assembled hussar*. 1 ten pace* : the Frenchman’s shot 
had just made my men load with ball- knocked the cap oft’ the head of our 
cartridge — we had no other — when comrade, who returned the fire with 
luckily several companies came up and Mich cool and steady aim, that his 
rescued me from my \ery critical poM- opponent fell dead upon the spot, 
tion. Nothing is more painful than Another linear instantly sprang for- 
to be compelled to use decisive and ward to take his turn with Merkatz. 
severe measures in such a conjunct lire, I looked alauit for my young anta- 
at the risk oP one's acts being disap- goni*t : but no one Lad seen him 
proved and disavowed. since the previous day, nor did the 

u Meanwhile, in the coffee-house, French officers know whom I meant ; 
a somewhat indecorous light went on, so it is possible that, favoured by the 
the mirrors and windows were smash- confusion of tlie*pre\ious day, he had 
ed, and the scuttle ended by the otfi- donned a uniform to which he had uo 
cits forcing each other out into the right. There was no more fighting, 
street. All these affronts naturally however. After long discussions and 
would have to Ik* washed out in blo.od. mutual explanations, matters were 
In a quarter of an hour our battalions peaceably arranged. The officer who 
were drawn up in the market-place : had caused the strife, alone bore the 
the general commanding at Amiens, penalty. lie was carried away by 
and who just then happened to be his comrades, and we repaired to 
absent, had given the strictest orders, our new cantonments. The bravo 
that, iu case of such disturbances, w e Von Sebottendorf had vindicated 
were not to use our anus till the very with fitting energy and decision the 
lust extremity. Wo were compelled, fame irtul honour of the Prussian f 
therefore, patiently to allow’ the French officer.' 1 . 

to march through our ranks, on foot The month of February, 1815, wit- 
iuul w ith drawn sabres, challenging nessed the return to Germany of Von 
us to the fight, as they passed, not Kahden's battalion. A soldier’s homo 
■with words, certainly, but by their is wherever the quarters are best ; and 
threatening looks. Amongst them 1 it w-as with many regrets that thq Baron 
saw, to my great astonishment, the and his comrades left the pleasant can- 
young civilian whom I hiul that mom- tonments and agreeable hospitality 
mg pnt in confinement, ami who now of gaj and lively France, fbr tne dull 

S ussed several times before me, in fortress of Magdeburg The Baron 
uasar uniform, and invited me to fol- shudders at the bare recollection of * 

✓ 
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the unwelcome change, and of the 
subsequent reduction of his regiment 
to the peace establishment. Nor, 
according to his account, did any very 
hearty welcome from their civilian 
countrymen console the homeward - 1 
bound warriors for stoppage of field- 
allowance and diminished chance of 
promotion. They were received coldly, 
if not with aversion. Instead of good 
quarters and wholesome food, bad 
lodgings and worse rations fell to their 
share. Stale provisions, tin* leavings, in 
some, instances, of the foes from whom 
they had delivered Germany, were 
deemed good enough for the conquer* »rs 
of Kulm and Leipzig. Fatigue duties 
replaced opportunities of distinction, 
economy and ennui were the order of 
the day, and, amongst the disappoint- 
ed subalterns, for whom the war had 
finished far too soon, but one note 
was heard, a sound of discontent amj. 
lamentation. It was the first oppor- 
tunity these young soldiers had of 
learning that the man-at-arms, prized 
and- cherished when his services art* 
needed, is too often looked upon in 
peace time as a troublesome encum- 
brance and useless expense.. 

Suddenly, however, and most unex- 
pectedly, came the signal for renewed 
activity. On the 29th of March, inte- 
ligence reached Magdeburg that Napo- 
leon had escaped from Elba, and, after 
a triumphant march of twenty days, 
had resumed his seat upon the imperial 
throne. Joyful news for the ambi- 
tious subaltern, eager for action and 
advancement ; less pleasant tidings to 
the old officer, who believed his cam- 
paigns at an end, and hoped tranquilly 
to enjoy his well-earned promotion. 
Cockade and sabre instantly ro.se in 
public estimation; and those who, a 
day previously, had cast sour glances 
at the neglected soldier, now Jauded 
his talour and encouraged his aspira- 
tions. Forgetting the toils atttt perils 
of recent campaigns, old Bluchcr’s 
legions joyfully prepared for another 
bout with "the Frenchman . Once in ore 
the march was ordered Rhine -wards ; 
and, on the 18th April, Von Ralideu 
and his battalion crossed that river at 
Ehrenbreitstem. 

^ An accident, the overturn of a car- 
riage, by which he was severely hurt, 
separated the Baron, for some time, 
from hi s regiment. lie rejoined it at 


Liege; to the great surprise of all, 
for his death had been reported, and 
his name struck off the strength. The 
officers gave him a dinner, — the men 
welcomed his appearance on parade 
*with a triple hurra. Happy in these 
proofs of his fellow-soldiers’ esteem, 
he looked forward joyfully and confi- 
dently to the approaching struggle. 

It soon came. In the night of the 
15th June the alarm sounded: Bil- 
low’s corps hastily got under arms 
and marched to the assistance of Prince 
Blucher. From three 1 in the morning 
till one in the afternoon they advanced 
without pause or slackening; then a 
short halt was ordered. The sound 
of Blucher’s cannon was plainly heard, 
lie was hard pressed by the French ; 
but a burning sun and a ten hours’ 
march had exhausted the strength of 
Buluw’s troops ; rest ami refreshment 
were indispensable. It was not till 
eleven at night that t hey readied Gem -0 
bloux, and there met the old lichi- 
marshal's disordered battalions in full 
retreat from the disastrous field of 
Ligny. 

( >f the battle of Waterloo, the Baron 
of course saw but the close. Never- 
theless he had a little hard fighting, 
and received a wound at the taking 
of Planchenuil, uhioh’ was full of 
French troops, principally grenadiers 
of the guard. u Hie order was given, 
‘The second regiment will take the 
village by storm/ My brave colonel 
was the first man in the place: but lie 
was also the first killed : a shot from 
a window knocked him over. Not- 
v ithstandiiig this loss, in nn instant 
wo were masters of the village. At 
its further extremity was the church- 
yard, surrounded by a low wall, ami 
occupied by two battalions of the old 
Imperial Guard. Hats off! lie who 
lias fought against them will know 
how to admire them. Like a swarm 
of bees, iny regiment, whose ranks 
had got disordered during the short 
light in the village, dashed forward 
with lowered bayonets against the 
cemetery. We were within fifty 
paces of it. 1 Shoulder arms !’ cried 
the French commander. More than 
once had the guardsmen found this 
sign of contempt profit them, by con- 
fusing their antagonists, and startling 
them, into a hasty and irregular dis- 
charge. This time it did not answer ; 
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in five minutes the churchyard was 
ours. Scarcely had we won, when we 
again lost it. Thrice did it change 
hands, and the ground was heaped 
with dead. The third encounter was 
terrible with the bayonet, just below * 
the lime trees that shaded the ceme- 
tery gate. We officers took the mus- 
kets of the fallen, and fought like 
common soldiers. Some of the French 
officers followed our example ; others, 
standing in the foremost rank, did 
fearful execution with point of sword. 
Here fell my dearest friend, thrust 
through 1 lie heart : I sprang forward 
to revenge his death, when a bronzed 
hero of the Pyramids shot me down.*’ 
The Abound was not very severe : and, 
although the ball could not be ex- 
tracted, the Ilaron, after a month’s 
stay jn Brussels, was able to rejoin 
his battalion, then quartered in Nor- 
mandy. Thence, early in August, he 
marched to Paris, to take share in tin* 
grand ceremony of blessing the colours 
of the Prussian regiments. 

u On a splendid summer’s day, (2d 
September, 1H15,) 2b,00<> to ;4(),000 
Pnissians, comprising the whole of the 
guards, six infantry and six cavalry 
regiments of tin* line, were formed up 
in the Champ do Mars in one groat 
square. In its centre was an altar, 
composed, military fushibu. of drums, 
and covered vitii roil velvet, upon 
which lay the Iron Cross. The Em- 
perors Alexander and Francis, our 
noble king, and all the generals of the 
Allies, stood around and listened 
bareheaded to the impressive thanks- 
giving offered up by Chaplain Offels- 
meyer. Here the colours of the 
various regiments, snmiomiteiL by the* 
Iron Cross, and having the Alliance 
ribband — white, black, and orange — 
and the ribband of the medal cast out 
of captured artillery for k Prussia s 
brave warriors ’ fluttering from their 
staves, received, in the hands of our 
king and his imperial friends, a high 
and rare consecration.” As the bless- 
ing was spoken over the lowered 
colours, a numerous park of artillery 
lirod a royal* salute, and then, in re- 
view order, the troops defiled before 
the King of Prussia. u When the 
infantry of the line had passed, the 
officers were allowed to fall out and 
look on, whilst the guards and grena- 
diers marched by. It was a splendid 


sight, especially at the moment when 
the two emperors, at the head of their 
Prussian grenadier regiments, low* ^ 
ered swords, and paid military honours 
to our King.” The honours of the day 
were for Frederick William the Third; 
and the sovereigns of Russia and, 
Austria, Baron von Rahdeii teHs 08 , 
reined hack their horses and kept & 
little in real, that they might not 
seem to appropriate a share of them.- 
“ Only one soldierly figure/ astride, 
proud and stately, upon a splendid 
charger, had taken post on the same 
line with the King of Prussia, some 
twenty paces to his right. Alone, and 
seemingly unsvmpathizing, he beheld, 
with thorough British phlegm, the 
military pageant. It was the Duke 
of Wellington, the bold hero of East- 
ern tight, the prudent general in the 
Peninsula, the fortunate victor of 
^Vaterloo. Accident and the crowd 
brought me close to his horse's breast; 
and. with tin* assurance of a young 
man who feels himself an old ana 
experienced soldier, I contemplated 
hi> really lofty, and proud, and noble 
appearance. I should find it very 
difficult to describe the Duke as he 
then was. Not that one line has 
been effaced of the impression stamped 
upon my memory whilst 1 stood for 
inure than half an hour scarce three 
paces from lii> stirrup. But tame and 
feeble would In* any portrait my pen 
could draw of the dashing eagle eye, 
the hawk’s nose, the slightly sarcastic 
expression of the pointed chin, ami 
compressed, seemingly lipless, mouth. 
His lmir was scanty and dark: neither 
moustache nor whisker tilled and 
rounded his thin oval physiognomy. 
His high forehead. that noblest feature 
of the masculine countenance, I could 
not set*, for a long narrow nulitaiy 
hat, with a rather shabby plume, was 
pressed low down upon his brows. 
For two reasons, however, the im- 
pression the English leader that day 
made upon me, was not the moat 
favourable : I was vexed at hte 
placing himself thus intentionally 
apart from, and on the same line w» 
my king: and then it seemed ho 
me unnatural that his deportment 
should be so stiff, his bust so marble- 
like, and that at such a moment Ida 
features should not once become ani- 
mated, or his eye gleam approval^ 
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‘ •‘•Thb was not the last sf^cht oh- that * ( He greatly esteemed Genfral 
tained by the ♦Pnfssian lieutenant of Chhss<f, who had fought bravely at 
the ‘Brinsh field-marshal. In 1886 Waterloo under his orders : that he 
Baron vtm Bahdcn came to London, was pleased with his defence of Ant- 
1 During the siege of Antwerp lie had werp,’ &c. At last lie asked inc * by 
nerved as a volunteer under General ‘ whom my plan,’ which lay npou the 
v Chass<$, and had drawn a large mili- table beside him, and which lie neither 
ttfiy tahk&u or .plan of the defence of prnrsNl nor found fault with, ‘ mis to 
'the citadel. Thislie had dedicated to be engraved.’ ' J 

th§ King of Holland, and now wished */ fc * Chez M. James Wytd , ff coy raphe 

to confide to an. English engraver, (hi roi ' was my somewhat over- hasty 
To faciMtate^his views, Chassd crave answer. 


- him an introduction to tlw Duke. )Yc 
will translate his account of the in- 
"terview it procured him. He went to 
Apsley House in Dutch uniform, his 
Iront Dross and medal, and the Prus- 
. sian order of St. Anne, upon his breast, 
the latter having been bestowed upon 
him for his conduct at Waterloo, or 
La'*Belle Alliance, as the Prussians 
style it. He was introduced by an 
old domestic, who, as far as he coulj) 
judge, might have been a mate, into 
a spacious apartment. 

* u I had waited almost an horn*, and 
became impatient. I was on the point 
of seeking a son ant, and causing my- 
self to be announced a .second time, 
when a small tapestried door, in the 
darker part 'of the saloon, opened, and 
a thin little man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, dressed in a dark blue frock, 
ditto trousers, white stockings, and 
low shoes with buckles, approached 
without looking at me. I took him 
for a servant, a steward, or some such 
person,* and inquired rather quickly 
whether I could not have the honour 
to be announced to the Duke. The 
next instant I perceived my blunder ; 
the little stooping man suddenly grew 
a bead taller, and his eagle eye fixed 
itself upon me. I at onco recognised 
*my neighbour on the Champ lie Mars. 
Bather enjoying my confusion, as 
I thought, the Duke again turned 
to the door, and, without a word, 
signed to me to follow him. When I 
entered the adjoining room he had 
already taken a chair, with his back 
to the light, and he motioned me to a 
seat opposite to him, just in the full 
glare from the plate-glass windows. 
We conversed in French ; I badly, the 
Duke after a very middling fashion. 
With tolerable clearness I managed to 
explain what, bad brought me to Lon- 
don, and to crave the Duke’s gracious 
protection. • In reply the Duke said 


“ G coy raphe dc m Majeste Britan - 
nifjtte said the Duke, by way of cor- 
rection. 

“ A few more sentences were ex- 
changed, doubtless of very crooked 
construction, as far as I was con- 
cerned, — for I was a good deal em- 
barrassed ; and then 1 received my 
dismissal. 

u The (rt'oyraphc de sa Majeste Bri - 
tannique told me, some weeks after- 
wards, that the Duke had been to him, 
had bought several military maps and 
plana, and, as if casually, had sj»okon 
of mine, which hung in the shop, had 
said that he knew me,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the Duke’s kind 
notice and patronage. Captain von 
Bahdcn takes occasion to attack his 
grace for an expression used by him 
in the House of Lords in 188G, during 
a debate on a motion for the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the, artny. 
The Duke maintained that such pun- 
ishment was necessary for the pre- 
servation of discipline; and on the 
Prussian army being cited as a proof 
of the contrary, he referred, in no 
very flattering terms, to the state of 
discipline of Blucher’s troops in 1815. 
There was some talk about the matter 
at the time, and an indignant answer 
to the Duke’s assertion, written by 
the Gorman general, Yon Grohnan, 
was translated in the English journals. 
Baron von ltahdeii liimself, as he tells 
ns, took advantage of being in London, 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, 188G r 
to perpetrate a little paragraph scrib- 
bling, in certain evening papers, with 
respect to the battle, and to the share 
borne in it by old Mab^cuall Voii- 
waeuts and his men. That tho 
campaigns of 1818-15 were most cre- 
ditable to Prussian courage and pa- 
triotism, none will dispute ; that the 
discipline of the Prussian army was- 
then by no means first-rate, is equally 
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positive. Nay, its mediocrity h easy 
to infer from passages in Baron von 
Rah'den’s own lwok. Without affirm- 
ing it to have been at the lowest ebb, 
it was certainly not such as could 
find approval with one who, for five 
years, had ranged the Peninsula at the 
head of the finest troops in Europe. 
As towliowon the battle of Waterloo, 
the discussion of that question is long 
since at an end. .The Baron claiinYa 
handsome share of the glory for his 
countrymen, and insists, Unit if they 
wore rather late for the fight, they at 
least made themselves very useful in 
pursuit of the beaten foe. “ If their 
discipline had been so very bad,” lie 
says, “they could hardly, on the 
second day after a defeat, lia\c come 
up to the rescue of their allied breth- 
ren.” The arrival of the Prussians w as 
certainly opportune ; but, bad they not 
come up,, there cannot be a doubt 
that Wellington, if he had done no 
more, would have held his own, and 
maintained the field all night : for lie 
commanded men who, according to 
bis great opponent’s ow n admission, 
44 knew not when they were beaten." 

“Old General Blucherwas a *wi>ni 
foe of all unnecessary w online", and 
oommendation. 4 Wliat do > mi extol i ' 
lie once said, to put an end to the eulo- 
giuuis lavislied on lain for a glorious!} 
won victory. 4 It is my boldness, 
Gncisenau’s judgment, and the merey 
of the Great ( rod/ Let u> add, and the 
stubborn courage and perseverance of 
a faithful people aud a brave army. 
Without t lu*se thoroughly national <juu- 
lities of our troops, such great results 
would ne\er June followed the closing 
act of the might} struggle of 181:1, 
1814, and 18 lo. General (lneisenau\ 
uu]>ara]leled pursuit of the French 
after the battle of La Belle Alliance, 
could never ha\o taken place, had not 
our troops displayed vigour and pow ers 
of endurance wonderful to reflect upon. 
The instant and rapid chase com- 
manded by Gnoisenau was only to 
cease wlun the last breath aiul 
strength of man and horse were ex- 
hausted. Thu i w as it that, by day- 
break, on the 1 Utli June, he and las 
Prussians found themselves atFrasuc, 
nearly six leagues from the field of 
battle, which tiny lmd left at half- 
past ten at night. Only a few squad- 
rons had kept up with. him; all the 


infantry remained behind; but 'the 
French army that had fought 40 
gallantly at Waterloo and La Bell* 
Alliance, was totally destroyed.” 

The battle won, a courier was In- 
stantly despatched to the King* of 
Prussia. The person chosen to (on- 
vey the glorious intelligent# ww£ 
Colonel von Thile, now a general, copir 
mantling the Rhine district. From 
that officer’s narrative of his jourrfey, 
the Baron gives some interesting 
cxtiacts. , # 

“ Jn the course of the fight,” Von 
Thile loquitur , “ I had lost sight of 
my servan t, and of my second hoxge, 
a capital gray. The brown charger I 
rode was wounded qud tired* and it 
w n> at a slow pace that I started, to 
endeavour to reach Brussels that 
night. A Wurteinberg courie#fcad 
also been sent off, the only one, be- 
sides myself, who earned the good 
new s to G erm any. Whilst my weary 
steed threatened each moment to sink 
under my weight, the Wurtemberger 
galloped by, and with him went my 
hopes of being the fir.st to announce 
the v ictorv to the king. Suddenly I 
perceiv ed" my gray trotting briskly 
toward** me." 1 wasted little time in 
scolding my servant; 1 thought only 
of o\ in-taking the Wurtemberger. 

“At Brussels I learned from the 
postmastei that my fortunate rival 
iiad leit ten miiintes be tore me, in a 
light carriage with a pair of swift 
horses. 1 followed: close upon his 
heel** even where, but unable to 
catch him up. At last, on the evening 
ot the third day, 1 came in sight of 
him; his axle-tree was broken; his 
carriage lav useless on the road. I 
might have* cUJied pa>t in triumph ; 
but I refrained, and offered to take 
him with me, on condition that I 
.should be the first to proclaim the 
victory. He joyfully accepted the 
proposal ; ami 1 was rewarded for my 
good nature, for he was of great ser- 
v ice to me.” * 

You Thile expected to find the 
king at Frankfort -on-the-Maiu ; but 
lie hod not } 0 t arrived, and, the 
colonel continued his hurried jownqjr, 
bv Heidelberg aiul Fulda, to Nanni- 
berg. 

‘"Five days aiul nights unceasing 
fatigue aud exertion had exhausted 
my strength, but nevertheless I*; pushed 
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forward, and on the following morn- 
ing reached Naumberg on the Saal. 
In the suburb, on this side the liver, 
£ fell in with Prussian troops, return- 
ing, covered with dust and in very 
indifferent humour, from a review 
passed by the king. At last then I 
was at my journey’s end. They asked 
mo what news J brought : all expected 
some fresh misfortune, for only an 
hour previously intelligence of the de- 
feat at Ligny had .arrived, and upon 
parade the king had been ungracious 
and out of temper. I took good care 
not to breathe a word of my precious 
sepret. and hurried on. In the further 
suburb I ntet the king’s carriage. We 
stopped ; I jumped out. 

44 u Yqpr majesty! a great, a glorious 
victory I Napoleon annihilated ; a Imu- 
dre#and fifty guns captured !’ And 
I handed hfm a paper containing a few 
lines in Prince Bluclicr’s handwriting. 
The king devoured them with fiis eyes, 
and cast a grateful tearful glance to 
Heaven. 

44 4 Two hundred cannon, accord- 
ing to this,’ was his first exclamation, 
In tones of heartfelt delight and satis- 
faction. 

44 1 followed his majesty into the 
town. The newly instituted assembly 
of Saxon States was convoked, and 
the king made a speech announcing 
*the victory. And truly I never heard 
such speaking before or since. I was 
ordered to go on to Berlin with my 
good news. This was in fact unneces- 
sary, for a courier had already been 
despatched, but the king knew that my 


family, from which I had been two 
years separated, was -at Berlin, and he 
wished to procure me the pleasure of 
seeing it. For that noble and ex- 
cellent monarch was also the kindest 
and best of men.” 

Soon after Waterloo, Baron von 
Rahdeu appeals to have left the ser- 
vice ; for he informs us, that between 
181G and 1830 lie made long residences 
in Russia, Holland, and England. 
F crimps ho found garrison life an un- 
endurable change from the stir and 
activity of campaigns, and travelled 
to seek excitement. Be that as it 
may. fifteen years’ repose did not ex- 
tinguish his martial ardour. The 
echoes awakened by the tramp of a 
French army marching upon Antwerp, 
were, to the veteran of Leipzig, like 
trumpet-sound to trained charger, and 
he hurried to exchange another shot 
with his old eucmics. Having once 
more brought hand and hilt acquaint- 
ed, lie grieved to sever them, and 
when the brief struggle in Belgium 
terminated, liq looked about for a fresh 
field of action. Spain was the only 
place where, bullets were just then 
flying, and thither the Baron betook 
himself, to defend the cause of legiti- 
macy under Cabrera’s blood-stained 
banner. Concerning his travels, and 
his later campaigns, he promises his 
readers a second and a third, volume ; 
and the favourable reception the first 
has met with in Germany, will doubt- 
less encourage him to redeem hi* 
pledge. 
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LAPPENBERG’S ANGLO-SAXONS. 
THE HEPTARCIIT. 


We are willing to acknowledge, 
without blindly- exaggerating, our ob- 
ligations to the men of learning of 
Germany, in several branches of art 
and science. We owe them some- 
thing in criticism, something in philo- 
sophy, and a great deal in philology. 
But in no department have they de- 
served better of the commonwealth 
of letters, than in the important pro- 
vince of antiquarian history^ whore 
their erudition, their research, their 
patience, their impartiality, are invalu- 
able. Whatever subject they select 
is made their own, and is so thoroughly 
studied in all its circumstantial details 
and collateral bearings, that new and 
original views of the truth are sure to 
be unfolded, as the fixed gaze of an 
unwearied eye will at last elicit light 
and order out of apparent darkness 
and confusion. 

The writer, whose chief work is 
now before us, cannot and would not, 
we know, prefer a claim to the fore- 
most place among those who have 
thus distinguished themselves. That 
honour is conceded by all to the name 
of Niebuhr, a master mind who stands 
unrivalled in his own domain, and 
whose discoveries, promulgated with 
no advantage of style or manner, and 
in opposition to prejudices long and 
deeply cherished, have wrought a re- 
volution in the study of ancieut 
history to which there is scarcely a 
parallel. But among those who are 
next in rank, I)r. Lapjjenberg is en- 
titled to a high position. His present 
work is one of the vejry best of a series 
of European histories of great merit 
and utility. He • has given freslr 
interest to a theme that seemed worn 
out and exhausted. lie has brought 
forward new facts, and evolved new 
conclusions that had eluded the obser- 
vation and sagacity of able and in- 
dustrious predecessors, lie Ims treated 
the history of a country, not his own, 
with as much care and correctness, 
and with os true a feeling of national 
character and destinies ns if he had 
been a native ; while he lnvs brought 
to his task a calmness of judgment. 


and freedom from prejudice, as well as 
a range of illustration from ex'traneousr 
sources, which a native could scarcely 
be expected to command. It mtfst 
now, we think, be granted, that the 
best history of Saxon England — the 
most complete, the most jndirions, 
the most unbiassed, and the most 
profound, is the work of a foreigner. 

It must, at the same time, be said that 
Lappenberg’s history could not have 
exhibited this high degree of excel- 
lence, without the ample assistance 
afforded by the labour^ of our couj|ry- 
men who had gone before him, awF of . 
which their successor has freely taken, 
the use and frankly acknowledged the 
value. 

The history and character of onr 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, have em- 
ployed the pen of the most illustrious 
among our native writers. One of 
our greatest poets, and one of our 
greatest masters of prose, — Milton 
and Burke — have felt the Attraction 
and importance of the subject, at the 
same time that they have given evi- 
dence to it* obscurity and difficulty.^ 
In later times men of less genius, but* 
of more acquaintance with the tinlfe 
and topics involved in the inquiry, 
have added greatly to our knowledge 
of those important events and institu- 
tions in which the germs of our pre- 
sent government and national disposi- 
tion are to be found. But Saxon 
England can only be thoroughly 
understood by means of aids and 
appliances, which have been seldom 
possessed in any eminent degree by 
the general run of our antiquarian 
writers. A thorough familiarity with 
the Anglo-Saxon language and litcra * 
ature is obviously the first requisite : 
vet this attainment was scarcely to 
be met with till within a few years 
back, and even now, we feat that it 
is confined to a nnnw circle, and that 
the able men who have made progress 
in this arduous path, lament that they 
have so slender and so scattered a 
train of followers. If we can suppose 
inqnrejs studying lloman history, 
without being able to conjugate a 
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Latin verb, or to gather more than 
' 9 dim suspicion of a Latin author’s 
moaning, we shall have a case nearly 
Analogous to the condition and achieve- 
ments of our Saxon scholars in the 
'last, and even in part of the present 
oentury . b Another qualification for 
the successful cultivation of this field 
of study, is an intimate acquaintance 
with the analogous customs and tra- 
ditions of kindred countries, an ac- 
complishment which few Englishmen 
could till Lately pretend to possess, 
but without which, a great deal of 
what occurs in our own early history 
must seem senseless «aml unintelligible. 
The key to many apparent mysteries 
in English antiquities, is often to be 
found in something which has been 
mom clearly developed elsewhere, and 
wl4m may even yet survive in a 
Danish song or saga, or a German 
proverb or superstition. 

In these respects, our kinsmen 
across the water have undoubtedly 
the advantage of us ; and to most of 
them the subject of English history 
cannof be alien in interest or barren 
of attraction. It is impossible for an 
enlightened native or neighbour of 
continental Saxony, to tread the 
southern shore of the North Sea, and 
think of tha handful of his country- 
men who, fourteen centuries ago, cm- 
Jbarked for Britain from that very 
styrand, without feeling the great re- 
sults involved in that simple incident, 
and owning the sacred sympathies 
which unite him with men of English 
blood. He may well remember with 
wonder that the few exiles or emigrants 
who thus went forth on an obscure 
and uncertain enterprise earned in 
' their bark the destinies of a mighty 
moral empire, which was one day to 
fill the world with the glory of the 
Saxon name, and to revive the valour 
and virtue of Greece and Home, with 
a new admixture of Teutonic honour 
and Christian purity. lie may well 
kindle with pride to admire the emi- 
nence to which that adventurous 
colony has attained from such small 
beginnings, and to consider how much 
the old Germanic virtues of truth and 
honesty, and home-bred kindliness, 
have conduced to that marvellous re- 
suit ; while perhaps the less pleasing 
J thought may at times overshadow his. 
* i mind, that his country, great as she is, 


has in some things been outstripped 
by her descendant, and that the best 
excellencies and institutions of ancient 
Germany may have been less faith- 
fully preserved and less nobly matured 
in their native soil than in the favoured 
island to which some shoots of them 
were then transplanted. 

If some such feelings prompted or 
encouraged the writer of these vol- 
umes to, engage in Ids work, Dr. Lap- 
penberg had other facilities to aid 
him in the task.* lie had been sent 
to Scotland in early life, and had 
studied at our metropolitan university, 
where he is still kindly remembered 
by some who will be among the first 
to peruse those pages. His residence 
iu this ancient city of the Angles, and 
his visits to the most interesting por- 
tions of the island, must have formed 
a familiarity and sympathy with our 
language, manners, and institutions 
which would afford additional induce- 
ments and qualifications to undertake 
a history of England. He has dis- 
tinguished himself by other valuable 
compositions of a historical and anti- 
quarian character, and particularly by 
some connected with the mediaival 
jurisprudence and history of liis na- 
tive city of Hamburgh. But his 
reputation will probably be most 
widely diffused, and most permanently 
preserved, by the admirable work 
which is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

The labours of Mr. Thorpe, so well 
Juiown as one of the very few accom- 
plished Saxunists of wdiom woj can 
boast, has now r , after much discour- 
agement, placed the Anglo-Sakon 
portion of Lappenbcrg’s hist oryuvi thin 
toe reach of English readers, and has 
given it a new value by his own addi- 
tions and illustrations. The transla- 
tion ought to be found in the library 
of every one among us wlio professes 
to study the history or to patronize 
the literature of his country. 

The invasion or occupation of Eng- 
land by German tribes is involved in 
an obscurity, which does not disap- 
pear before a rigorous examination of 
its traditional details. On the con- 
trary, the more we consider it the less 
certainly w e oan pronounce as to the 
truth. That on the departure of the 
Romans iu the fifth century, a full 
and continuous stream of Germanic 
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population found its way into Britain, 
and that ere long the invading race 
gained the ascendant, and planted 
Smily in the soil their laws, their lan- 
guage, and their institutions, are facts 
established by a cloud of witnesses, 
and by that real evidence which law- 
yers consider superior to testimony. 
But how, or. at what exact date this 
process commenced, under whose 
leadership or auspices it was carried 
on, and with what rapidity, or 
through what' precise channels the 
tide flowed, are matters of more diffi- 
culty, on which, from the want of 
authentic materials, it is idle to dog- 
matise, however unpleasant it may be 
to remain in doubt. There is no 
want of ancient narratives of these 
supposed events ; but though ancient 
as to us, they are neithir r>o near the 
time to which they refer, nor so clear 
end consistent with probability, ami 
with each other, as to command im- 
plicit deference. 

Dfc Lapponberg, leaning perhaps too 
readily to the Clernum theory of 
mythes, sees little in the history and 
achievements of llcngNt and Horsa 
which can be considered authentic 
Mr. Thorpe, on the other hand, i< less 
swqftical, and while directing our 
notice to the* fact that the northern 
tribes occasionally submitted to the 
command of double, leaders, he has 
adduced in evidence the ancient 
poetical celebrity of Hengist as a 
Jutish hero. -The episode from 
Beowulf, which he has inserted and 
ably translated in a Hole, is interest- 
ing and important in this view. But, 
after all, we confess that our mind 
remains in a state of suspense. We 
think the proof sufficient neither to 
justify a belief in the existence of the 
two chiefs, nor to authorise us in con- 
signing them to non-entity; and we 
hold it an important duty iu histori- 
cal criticism to proportion our conclu- 
sions precisely to the premises from 
which they* are deduced. Where 
there is good evidence, we should be- 
lieve; where the evidence is inco- 
herent or impossible, we should dis- 
believe. But there are conditions of 
a historical question where we can 
legitimately arrive at no opinion 
either way, and where we must bo 
content to leave the fact in uncer- 
tainty,. by a verdict of not proven . 
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There is no historian, we think, 
mentions Hengist or Ilorsa, until at 
an interval of two or three hundred 
years after their supposed eta ; and 
what sort of interval had 1 ; thus 
elapsed? A period of pagan, ob- 
scurity, passed by the invaders*. in 
incessant conflicts, for a home pud 
habitation, or for existence itself, -^-a - 
period of which not a relic even of 
poetical tradition has survived, and 
in which the means of recording events, 
or of calculating time, were wholly 
different from oiu* modern apparatus, . 
and ‘M'° too little known to let us 
judge of their sufficiency. The cele- 
brity of Hengist in the old Saxon 
epics, but in which he U neycr, we 
think, connected with the invasion of 
England, appears to bo a doublqgpdged 
weapon, and may even account for 
his name being taken as a convenient 
stock to bear a graft of later romance. 
If we add to all this the tendency of 
the age to fiction and exaggeration, 
tin* marks of a fabulous character, so 
forcibly pointed out by Lappeuberg 
in the recurrence of certain fixed 
n uinboraor periods of years, chiefly on 
an octonary system, as distinguished 
by conspicuous events, ' the divine 
genealogies attributed to the heroes, 
and the resemblance in incident to* 
similar traditions in other uses or 
scenes,* we shall easily see the un- 
steady footing on whiefi the question 
stands, and in* obliged to own, that, 
if our belief must l>e renounced in 
lb mini us and Kemus, we can scarcely 
go to the stake for Hengist and Horsa. 
It is remarkable, that while the Roman 
brothers are said to bear one and the 
same name in different forms* the 
appellations of the Anglo-Saxon lead- 
ers are also so far identical, as each 
signifying the warlike animal which 
is said to have been emblazoned on 
the Saxon banner. . 

It should be satisfactory to our 
West -British brethren, that Lappeu- 
berg sees no reason to distrust the ex- 
istence of the illustrious Arthur, but 
he admits too readily the questionable 
discovery of his grave. 

“ The contemporary who record! the 
victory at Bath gained by lua countrymen 
in the first y ear of his life, and who hem 
witness of its consequences after a lapse 
of forty-four years, surname! the 

Wise, considers it superfluous to mention 

F 
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the name of the far-fam6d victor ; bat 
his wide-spread work, and the yet more 
wide-spread extracts from it in Beda, 
have reached no region in which the 
feme of King Arthur had not outstript 
them, the noble champion who defended 
the liberty, usages, and language of the 
ancient ^country from destruction by 
savage enemies ; who protected the cross 

* against the Pagans, and gained security 
to the churches most distinguished for 
their antiquity and various knowledge, 
to which a considerable portion of Europe 
owes fcoth its Christianity and some of 
its most celebrated monasteries. Called 
to such high-famed deeds, he needed not 
the historian to live through all ages more 
brilliantly than the heroes of the chroni- 
cles, among whom he is counted from the 
time. of Jeffrey of Monmouth ; but, not 
to mention the works which, about the 
year 720, Eremita Britannus’is said to 
have composed on the .Holy Graal, and 
on the deeds of King Arthur, the rapid 
spread of Jeffrey’s work over the greater 
part of Europe, proves that the belief in 
the hero of it was deeply rooted. In 
the twelfth century a Greek poem, recently 
Testored to light, was composed in cele- 
bration of Arthur and the heroes of the 
round table. Still more manifestly, how- 
ever, do the numerous local memorials, 
whidh throughout the whole of the then 
Christian part of Europe, from the Scot- 
tish hills to Mount Etna, bear allusion 
to the name of Arthur ; while on the 
other hand, the more’ measured venera- 
tion of the Welsh poets for that prince, 
who esteem his general, Gcraiut, more 
highly than the king himself, and even 
relate that the latter* far from being 
always v : ctorious, surrendered Hampsliire 
and Somersetshire to the Saxons, may 
be adduced as no worthless testimony 
for the historic existence of King Arthur. 
Even those traditions concerning him, 
which at the first glance seem composed 
in determined defiance of all historic 
truth, — those which recount the ex- 
pedition against the Romans on their 

'demand of subjection from him, — ap- 
pear not totally void of foundation, 
when we call to mind that a similar ex- 
pedition actually took place in Gaul ; 
and are, moreover, informed, on the most 
unquestionable authority, of another 
undertaking in the year 4C8, on the de- 
mand of Anthemius, by the British general 

* Riothamus, who led twelve thousand 
Britons across the ocean against the 
Visigoths in Gaul, and of his battles ou 
the Loire. This very valuable narrative 
^ives us some insight into the connexions 

' jM»d resources of those parts of Britain 
which had not yet been afflicted with the 
Saxon pirates. 


"Arthur fell in a conflict on the river 
Camel, in Cornwall, against his nephew, 
Medrawd ; his death was, however, long 
kept secret, and his countrymen waited 
many years for his return, and his pro- 
tection against the Saxons. The dis- 
covery of liis long-concealed ‘grave in the 
abbey of Glastonbury, is mentioned by 
credible contemporaries, and excited at 
the time no suspicion of any religious or 
political deception. Had the king of' 
England, Henry the Second, who caused 
the exhumation of 1110 coffin in the year 
1 1 8J), wished merely, through an artifice, 
to convince the Welsh of the death of 
their national hero, he would hardly him- 
self have acted so conspicuous a part on 
the occasion. Poem and tradition bear 
witness to the spirit and his ashes, and 
the gravestone to the life and name of 
Arthur. Faith in the existence of this 
Christian Celtic Hector cannot be shaken 
by short-sighted doubt, though much 
must yet be done for British story, to 
render 'the sense latent in the poems of 
inspired* bards, which have in many 
cases reached us only ill spiritless peri- 
phrases, into the sober language of historic 
criticism.” 

It appears not unlikely, that the 
perio-l lixed by the tradition.* for the 
arrival of the ’Saxons docs not truly 
indicate the first settlement of their 
countrymen on our shoves. In Ea-t 
Anglia, (Norfolk and Suffolk,) as well 
as in Northumbria, and perhaps inde- 
finitely to the nprth-east, successive 
colonies of German immigrants h.vl 
probably found a home on islands 
at the mouths of rivers, or on barren 
tracts of sea-beach, aimer a thinly 
peopled and ill cultivated country. 
The cautious and tentative occupa- 
tion of the shore thus taken, uuv 
have ultimately suggested the invita- 
t: n of the Saxons, or facilitated their 
invasion of Britain in the deserted 
and distracted state in which tho 
Romanised inhabitants were left, 
when their masters and protectors 
withdrew. 

The introduction of Christianity 
among the English Saxons, h the first 
great event in their annals, that stands 
brightly out in the light of history. 
To whom we are indebted for this 
mighty and merciful revolution, does 
not, we think, admit of controversy. 
Though no friends to the corruptions 
or ambitiou of Rome, we cannot 
withhold from the Roman s<*5 the 
honour that here belongs to it, and for 
the service thus rendered to England, 
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to Europe, and to mankind, the the Anglican border. It was iat to? 
name of Gregory the Great deserves year 5(i;J that St. Coliimba pasged" 
a place in a nobler calendar than that over from Ireland to the Northern 
in which the saints of his own church Piets, in whose conversion he waa 
are enrolled. The liberal spirit in occupied about thirty years. And it 
which the mission was in some re- was in 597 that Ethelbert of Kent 
spects organized, deserves high praise, was baptized, and was followed soon 
“It is my wish,” writes Gregbry, after to the font by ten thousand of 
“ that you sedulously select what you his subjects. "Whether there was aay* 
may think most acceptable to Al- connexion between theSli simultaneous 
mighty God, be it p iu the Homan, or movements, beyond the ripening of 
in the Gallican, or in any other church, events for so desirable a result, has 
and introduce into the church of the not, so far as we know,* been traced 
Angles that which you shall have so by any inquirer. * 
collected; for things are not to be The rapidity with which Christia- 
loved for the sake of places, but places nity was then accepted implies a 
for the sake* of good things.” The remarkable condition of the public 
intervention of the Pope was the more mind. The bigotry, and even the 
meritorious and seasonable from ilic confiding belief of the old religion, 
conduct of the Britcdi clergy, in leav- must in a great measure have passed 
ing their Saxon conquerors without away, and a certain dissatisfaction - 
an attempt to convert them. Such a have come to be felt with its creed 
course may ha\e been natural and ex- and its consolations. This is peett- 
disable, blit it was not prompted either liariy visible in the course which "the 
by Christian love or by enlightened comershm took in Northumbria, 
policy; and we cannot altogether re- v. here, if we can trn>t the traditionary 
fraiu from reading in the subsequent accounts, a spirit of philosophical rn— 
massacre of the monks of Bangor by quirv had pervaded the nobility, and 
the Pagan sword of EthellVid. the own tin* priesthood, implying a high 
retribution which Augustine, had de degree of intellectual advancement, 
liouncod as awaiting the Celtic Church, and an cannot sense of the religious 
for not preaching lo tin Angles the m .-critic* of out nature. Let us take 
way of life. the v ell-know n incidents ot* this eveufc 

The Irish clergy, useful as they as they are gi\en in the poetry of 
afterwards were, had not then advan- Wordsworth, rather than in any prose 
rial so far in their progress, as to reach narrative. 

nrLiMv. 

Put to remote Northumbrian royal hall, 

Where thoughtful Edftin, tutor'll in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a Heathen rule, 

Who comes with functions apostolical ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and «tatnre tall, 

Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre check, 

Ills prominent feature like ail eagle’s beak; 

A man whose aspect doth at once appal 

Ami strike with reverence. The monarch leans 

Tow’rd the pure truths this delegate propounds; 

Ilepeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation, — then convenes 
A synod of his counsellors;- give car, 

And what a pensive sage doth utter, hear ! 

pehsiusiox. 

“ Man’s life is like a sparrow, mighty king ! 

That, stealing in while by the fire you rit 
Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
Srtfc from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 

Here did it enter — there, on ha*fcy wing 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such that transient thing, 
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The human soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode ; 

But from what world she came, what wo or weal 
On her departure waife uo tongue hath shown; 
This mystery, if tht^JPanger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! ” 


The Christian doctrine Qnce planted 
in the hearts of Englishmen was never 
eradicated, bmt a storm passing over 
Northumbria levelled, for a while, the 
ripening harvest with the soil. Penda 
of Mercia, a man of remarkable cha- 
racter and fortune, “ the last unshaken 
and powerful adherent of Paganism 
among the Anglo-Saxons, ” swept like 
a tempest over the scene, and seemed 
to blast the growing hopes of the Chris- 
tian husbandman, while ' the native 
.princes, in whom, from a national 
respect for royal lineage, the govern- 
ment was nominally left, relapsed into 
the errors of the old faith. The deliver- 
ance, however, was at hand, from a 
quarter then beginning to send forth 
its beneficial influences. Oswald, a 
Bemician prince, educated among the 
Scots, or converted Piets, assembled 
a few followers under the banner of 
the cross, and restored to Ills country 
independence and Christianity. 

" History informs us that Oswald’s 
cross decided the fate of Britain for ever. 
Oswald obtained the eoverejgnty of Ber- 
uicia, and also of Dcira, being entitled 
to the latter country by his maternal 
descent, his mother 1 Acha,’ the sister of 
Eadwine, being descended from Aelle. 
He was acknowledged as Bretwalda the 
sixth who held that dignity, and is said 
to have reigued over the four tongues of 
Britain, of the Angles, the Britons, the 
Piets, and the Scots. Oswald combined 
great vigour with much mildness and 
religious enthusiasm. 'By him Christi- 
anity was introduced anew into liis king- 
dom, but it was that of his teachers, the 
Scots, by „wbom Aidau was sent to him 
from the isle of St. Columba, (Hii or 
Icolmkill,) and to whom as an Episcopal 
seat, he granted the isle of Lindisfarne, 
now Holy Island, the hallowed abode of 
many heroes of the Christian fyitli. 
Severity towards Mmself and the power- 
ful, humility and benevolence towards 
the<f>oor and lowly, activity in the cause 
of religiqp*zeal for learn ing, were the 
admirable jhalitiea^hat were praised in 
Aidan, ana shed the purest lustre on the 
old Scottish Church to which he belonged ; 
and few*will feel disposed to doubt that 
* tjig general impression which the lives of 
-such men made on the minds of people 


disgusted with Paganism, together with 
the internal truth of the Christian doc- 
trines, has ever, and in a greater degree, 
contributed to their first conversion, 
than even the most convincing and solid 
arguments. How else could the so-often 
vainly attempted conversion of the North- 
umbrians have been effected by Aidan, 
who, sprung from a hostile race, sent 
from a hostile school, strove to propagate 
the doctrines of the defeated Soots and 
Piets, the former oppressors of the Britons*, 
in a tongue for which Oswald himself wa>> 
compelled to act as the interpreter 1 
"Of Aidan’s fitness for the pious work 
committed to him, a judgment may be* 
formed from the following anecdote re- 
lated by Deda. At the ‘ solicitation of 
Oswald, a priest had been sent by the 
Scots to preach the word to the Pagans 
of Northumbria, who, proving unqualified 
for the task, and unwelcome to the people* 
through the austerity of his character 
returned to his country, where, in aji 
assembly of his brethren, he declared 
his inability to effect any good among a 
people so ungovernable and barbarous. 
On hearing this declaration, Aidan, who 
was present at tho meeting, said to him* 

‘ Brother, it seems to me that you diave 
been harsher than was fitting towards 
such uninstructcd hearers, and have not* 
in conformity with apostolic usage, first 
offered the milk of. milder instruction, 
until, gradually nourished by the divine 
word, they might become capable both of 
receiving the more perfect, and of execut- 
ing the higher precepts of God/ A dis- 
cussion, to which these words gave rise, 
terminated in the unanimous declaration, 
that Aidan was worthy of the Episcopal 
dignity, and that he ought to be sent 
back to the ignorant unbelievers. . 

"In such, and in every otlior manner 
possible, Oswald promoted the religion 
of the Cross, planted by him, not in his 
own kingdom only, but in the states en- 
circling the British empire, lu this he 
followed the impressions of his youth, 
and the conviction which had steeled his 
arm to victory. He might also have 
cherished the hope that in a British 
Christian church, the surest spiritual sup- 
port would be found to consist in the 
union of all the tongues of Britain/ 9 
For some time the Catholic anil 
Columban clergy lived and laboured 
together in the common cause of true 
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religion, with mutual chanty and in - 
<T<jiisjiig usefulness. But the desire 
for external unity, so attractive in 
theory, »o unattainable in practice, 
disturbed this pleasing repose; and, 
in the struggle that ensued, the victory 
was on the side of the Romish system, 
aided perhaps by superior learning 
and experience, and perhaps by the 
great advantage which dictatorial in- 
tolerance often possesses, in religious 
matters, over ail enlarged liberality. 
On weak or ill-instructed minds, the 
bold assertion of an exclusive access 
to salvation, so dogmatically* claimed 
by bigots of all churches, will gener- 
ally prevail over opposing doctrines, 
which invest the choice of a sect with 
n less hazardous responsibility. The 
scene at the Synod of Whitby reveals 
.a part of the truth, but perhaps a 
part only ; and views of deeper policy 
inav have been concealed under the 


ecclesiastics of each church defends* 
their respective doctrines. Among the 
partisans of Rome were Agilbert, bishop ; 
of Wessex, and Wilfrith, (Wilferth) the 
future celebrated bishop of York. The 
disputation was maintained on both 
sides with learning and acuteness, and 4 
the Scottish clergy might have succeeded 
in settling for ever a strong barrier against > 
the Catholic pretensions of the Roman * 
church, if the king, wavering under the 
weight of so many conflicting argument*, 
had not remarked, that the Scots appealed 
to St. Columba, but the Catholics to the 
Apostle Peter; for Wilfrith had not for- 
gotten to adduce, in support of the 
Roman tenets, that Peter was the rook on 
which the Lord had founded his Church, 
and that to him were committed the 
keys of Heaven. ‘Has Columba also 
received such power?’ demanded the 
king. Colman could not answer in the 
affirmative. * Do you both agree, that 
to Peter the Lord has given tlie keys of 
Heaven V Roth affirmed it. ‘Then,’ 


.somewhat slender pretext which led 
to this momentous change. 

“ An important measure, both for the 
benefit of the church and the closer union 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was reserved for 
King Oswiu. The Anglo-Saxons, accord- 
ing as they had been converted by Au- 
gustine ami his followers, or by tho«c of 
Columba, were attached to the Roman 
Catholic, or to the British Church. The 
majority of the ecclesiastics, at least of 
the more distinguished, belonged to the 
latter ; hence arose a difference in reli- 
gious views and worship, not only in the 
.several kingdoms, but in the several pro- 
vinces, which threatened to become ex- 
tremely dangerous to the new faith. 
We see this religious discussion intro- 
duced through marriages even among the 
royal families, and that Oswiu himself 
celebrated tho Raster festival, according 
to the Scottish practice, on a different 
day from that observed by his queen, 
Eanfloed, a daughter of the King of Kent. 
Ealhfrith also, the son, and co-regent 
with Oswiu, was, through the persuasion 
of his friend Ccnwealh, favourable to the 
Roman church. Differences of this kind, 


s-aid the king, ‘ 1 will not oppose the 
Heavenly porter, but to my utmost 
ability will follow all his commands and 
precepts, lest, when I come to the gates 
of Heaven, there be no one to open to 
me, should he, who is shown to have the 
key in his custody, turu his back upon 
me.’ Thofc sitting in the council, an 
well as tho.-e standing around, noble and 
vulgar, alike anxious for their eternal 
salvation, approved of this determination, 
and were thus, in the usual spirit of 
large assemblies, and without farther 
investigation of the arguments adduced, 
impelled to a decision by the excited 
feelings of the moment. The Scots 
either returned to their friends, or 
yielded to the opinion of the majority, 
and thus, by the learning oT their school, 
became useful to the Anglo-Saxons; but, 
together with these apparently trivial 
externals, the great lateut influence waa 
sacrificed, which their church would 
probably have acquired in opposition to 
the then less firmly established one of 
Rome.” * 

The arrival of Theodore, an able 
and accomplished Asiatic, appointed 


though affecting externals only, greatly 
oudangered the Christian faith among a 
people scarcely weaned from the worship 
of their forefathers, and acquainted with 
Christianity only in the closest connexion 
with the new external observances. Col- 
man, a Scot, the third bishop of Lindis- 
farne, after the death of Finan, zealously 
strove to establish the principles of his 
jaect. A synod was called at Streones- 
healh, (Whitby) in which, under the pre- 
sidency of Oswiu, the most distinguished 


to the primacy by the Pope, and the- 
co-operation of Wilfrith, just men- 
tioned, an Auglo-Spxou of trau^en- 
dant talents and unconquerable zeal* 
continued throughout EnjUnd^hc 
ascendency of Romish influp^ce, which 
had thus been cstyblisliet^m North- 
umbria, and which, from the first^htd 
been recognised in Kent. * i 
AY e may speculate, withLafl^enberg, 
on the results to be expected if *ltu» 
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L %fm^m-QTBy had terminated differently. 
'Jl victory of opinion, gained in England 
^tigr the followers of Oolnmba, might 
>%ave laid the foundation of a United 
^Church, comprehending all the races 
' £hat iuhabifed the island, and sulti- 
ciently powerful to contest with Italy 
* the guidance of Christian principles 
over the rest of Europe, and to confine 
the Roman Bishoprick within narrower 
and safer bounds. 

u The British Church, established pro- 
bably on the oldest direct traditions from 
Jades, in closest connexion with conver- 
sions of the highest importance in the 
History of mankind, appeared, no less by 
its geographical position than by its 
exalted spiritual endowments, fitted to 
Heeome the foundation of a northern 
'patriarchate, which, by its counterpoise 
.to Rome and the rest of the south, its 
guardianship over a Celtic and Germanic 
population, sanctified by the doctrine of 
^Christ, might have been the instrument 
to impart to those within its pale, that 
which both meditative and ambitious 
men in the middle-age sometimes ventured 
to think on, but which, in comparatively 
modern times, Martin Luther first strove 
to extort for Romanized Europe.” 

The picture is pleasing if we con- 
template these possibiliticr* merely on 
** the side that's next the sun.” AYo 
fancy a church system extending over 
^Northern Europe, pure in it.-, doctrines 
and peaceable in its policy, free from 
foreign influence and intrigue, and in 
harmony with the frank and earnest 
character of the nations it embrace- 
within its bosom. AYe imagine, too 
that Rome herself, uninjured by the 
intoxication of a wealth and power 
too great for any clerical rulers to 
hear meekly and innocently, would 
have retained something more of 
apostolical truth and simplicity ; and 
that the two rivals might have run a 
friendly prace of Christian zeal and 
diligence. But there are also opjKJsitc 
contingencies which may reconcile us 
to the course, in which events have 
been directed by a wisdom greater 
than our own. AVe might have seen 
perhaps in our own region the ostab- 
lislpumt mf a church at variance with 
that of Rome, in some essential 
articles of, faith ip which wc now r 
agree with her. We might have been 
boi$ under a great Arian or Pelagian 
heresiarchy, enervating or polluting all 
iDa r best elements of action ; or. if we 


had remained pure, the unaided energy 
of the Roman See might have sunk 
under the formidable errors with 
which she was at one time threatened, 
and the limits of orthodox Christendom 
might have been fearfully abridged. 
As it is, by the unity that for a time 
was attained even at a serious sacrifice, 
the preservation and extension of the 
apostolic faith may hare l>oen secured 
until the fulness of time arrived, when 
the Reformation set men free from a 
bondage that had ceased to be neces- 
sary, and had begun to be pernicious. 

'ibe ascendency of the Romish 
church brought with it another com- 
IKUisation, in the influx of southern 
art and classical learning. It cannot 
be doubted that our religious connex- 
ion with Christian Rome, was mainly 
instrumental in rendering us familiar 
with Roman and even with Grecian 
antiquity : and who shall say what 
might have been our mental condition 
if we had wanted all the ennobling 
and ameliorating influences which 
have thence been derived? A Saxon 
or a Celtic tendency predominating 
in our literature, and in our habits of 
thought and action, and excluding 
perhaps benigner elements of senti- 
ment and reflection, miglrt have made 
us a rude and rugged people, braw* 
and impetuous, anient and impas- 
sioned, but without either the refine- 
ment of taste, the soundness of judg- 
ment, or the depth of philosophy, 
which have been the fruits of that 
ingrafted instruction which ha* 
softened and subdued onr native 
character. On the whole, then, let us- 
be grateful for what we are : not re- 
pining at having learned our religion 
man Rome, and not regretting that 
we are now emancipated from our 
schoolmistress, and at liberty to judge 
and to act for ourselves. 

AYitli other arts and knowledge, as 
Laj >penberg observes, 

“ Architecture also came in the suite of 
the Roman Church. The Scottish clergy, 
from the preference, perhaps, of the nor- 
thern nations for that material, had 
built their churches of wood, thatching 
them with reeds, an example of which 
existed in the new Cathedral at Lindis- 
farne. It was at a later period only that 
reeds were exchanged for sheetsof lead, 
with which the walls also were some- 
times covered. Wilfrith sent for m&sona 
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from Kent, and the abbot Benedict for 
workmen from Gaul. The stone basilica, 
erected by Paulinus, at. York, which had 
fallen into a disgraceful state of dilapi- 
dation, was restored by Wilfrith, fhe 
roof covered with lead, the windows 
filled with glass, till then unknown 
among his countrymen. At Ripon, lie 
caused a new basilica of polished 
stone to be erected, supported by pil- 
lars with a portico . The consecra- 
tion — at which the Kings Ecgfrith and 
./Elfwine were present — was concluded 
by a feasting reminding us of Pagan 
times, which lasted during three days 
and nights. The four gospels,, written 
with golden letters on purple vellum, 
adorned with paintings, in a case of pure 
gold set with precious stones, enables us 
to judge both of the w r ealth and munifi- 
cence of the patrons of Wilfrith. 

An edifice still more remarkable was 
erected by the bishop at Hexham, which, 
it N said, had not its like on this side of 
the Alps. Benedict’s structure, too, at 
Wearmouth, was the work of masters 
from Gaul, after the Roman model. Thus, 
we perceive, in the instance of the most 
memorable buildings of which mention is 
found in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
hotv their architecture sprang from that 
of ancient Rome, however it may have 
been modified in England, to suit a diffe- 
rent of circumstances and climate. 

The details wi* ]mk ;e>s of the ex- 
ertions of Benedict, mentioned in the 
preceding extract, and generally 
distinguished hy the name of Benedict 
Risen] i, are especially interesting, and 
present i\ 9 remarkable \icw of the 
actual importation and progress of 
those arts of civilization, to which 
the Saxons hut a century before were 
utter strangers. lie was the builder, 
and first abbot of St. Peters monas- 
tery at AVereuiouth : — k *A man," as 
Bede tells us in his Lives of the Ab- 
bots of that locality* of a venerable 
life, (we UM5 Dr. Giles' translation,) 
blessed (benedietns) both in grace 
and in name ; having the mind of an 
adult even from his childhood, sur- 
passing his age .by his manners, and 
'with a soul addicted to no false 
pleasures. He was descended from 
a jioble lineage of the Angles, and 
by corresponding dignity of mind, 
worthy to be exalted into the 
company of the angels. Lastly, he 
was the minister of* King Oswy, 
and by his gift enjoyed an estate 
suitable toliis rank; but at the age 


of twenty-five yeans be de^be^Ji 
transitory wealth, that he might 
tain that which is eternal/' Bt* 
visited Rome five times, and nevegjr* 

« med with empty hands. After 
g settled at Weremouth in the > 
year 674, Benedict visited Gaul, aw I 
brought with him masons and gSaaat 
artificers, to build his church in the 
Roman style. He then made hie 
fourth voyage to Rome, (we quote . 
again from Bede,) * 

“And returned loaded with mm 
abundant spiritual merchandise than be- - 
fore. In the first place, he brought back * 
a large quantity of books of all kinds ; ! 
secondly, a great number of yelics of 
Christ’s Apostles and Martyrs, all likely 
to bring a blessing on many &u English 
church ; thirdly, be introduced the Roman 
mode of chanting, singing, and ministering 
in the church, by obtaining permission , 
from Pope Agatho to take back with ldm 
John, the arcli chanter of the church rf 
St. Peter, and Abbot of the Monastery W 
St. Martin, to teach the English?*— 
Further, “ he brought with him pictures 
of sacred representations to adorn the 
church of St. Peter, which he had built; 
namely, a likeness of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the twelve Apostles, with which 
he intended to adorn the central nave, 
on boarding placed from one wall to the 
other ; also some figures from ecclesiastical 
ln&tory for the south wall, and others 
from the Revelation of St. John for the 
north wall ; so that every one who entered 
the church, even if they could not read, 
whereever they turned their eyes, might 
have before them the amiable countenance 
of Christ and his Saints, though it were 
but in a picture, and with watchful 
minds might revolve on the benefits of ear 
Lord's incarnation, and having before 
their eyes the perils of the last judgment, 
might examine their hearts the mere 
strictly on that accouiit.” 

Some years afterwards, lie utadfe 
his fifth voyage 

“ Prom Britain to Rome, fpid returned 
(as usual) with an immense number of 
proper ecclesiastical relics. There were 
many sacred books and pictures of the 
saints, as numerous as before. . He also 
brought with him pictures out of our 
Lord’s history, which he hung round fhe 
Chapel of Our Lady in the larger motiva- 
te ry ; and others to adort St: dPanl’% 
church and monastery, ably describing 
the connexion of the Old and New 
Testament ; as, for instance,' Isaac 
bearing the wood for his own %%rcificejp 
and Christ carrying the cross on%hteh 
hi was about to suiter, were placed rifie 




by side. Again, the serpent raised up 
by Mpses in the desert, was illustrated 
^by 7 |he Son of Man exalted on the cross. 
Afriong other things, lie brought two 
dlo&ks, all* of silk, and of incomparable 
workmanship, for which he received an 
estate of three hides, on the south bank 
of the river Were, near its mouth, from 
King Alfred.” 

A glimpse of flic pictures thus im- 
ported into England, in the seventh 
jccntiuy, and of the gazing multitudes 
who would crowd around them, would 
cany 11s back almost to the childhood 
of modem art, and to the infamy of 
English taste. 

The establishment, however, of 
Roman influence in England was 
partial after all, mid ecclesiastical 
authority was not independent of the 
State. The Anglo-Saxon clergy, as 
Lappenberg observes, were not so 
free as their brethren on the eonti- 
^nt, and many are the complaints 
that their subjection to secular power 
seems to have called forth, particu- 
larly as to their liability tg the trimuta 
necessity of fortress and bridge 
money, and contributions for military 
levies. The weaker hold maintained 
by the Papal power helped to pro- 
mote the use of the vernacular tongue 
jn their church service, and the dill'll- 
gion of vernacular versions of Scrip- 
ture, as well as other benefit' of 
which we are still reaping the good 
fruits. 

The permanent importance of the 
straggles then maintained for eccle- 
siastical ascendency, and the profes- 
sion and pursuits of the only men by 
whom history could be written, lnnV 
necessarily given an undue promi- 
nence to those actors on the scene 
who belonged to the church, and have 
left the laymen and even the royal 
personages of the period in compara- 
tive obsciffity. As illustrating the 
workings of Roman influence on the 
minds of men, we may select t\\ o ex- 
amples of distinguished churchmen of 
Northumbria, the one representing the 
secular, and the other the monastic 
portion of the clergy, and ip whom 
the different elements entering into 
the spirit of the times were very 
variously exhibited. 

♦ * ^tjlfrith, though not °f noble birth, 
was iiiowed with all those natural ad- 
vantages, the influence of which over 


rugged, uncivilised people appears almost 
fabulous, lii his thirteenth year, the 
period at which an Anglo-Saxon youth 
was considered of age, he resolved to 
leave his parents and renounce the 
world. Equipped suitably to his station,, 
he was sent to the court of Oswiu, and, 
through the influence of the Queen Ean- 
fla?d, was received into the monastery of 
Liudisfarne by the chamberlain Cudda, 
who had exchanged earthly joys ajuL 
sorrows for the retirement and observ- 
ances of a cloister. There he was as 
remarkable for humility as for mental 
endowments. Besides other books, he 
had read the entire Psalter, according to 
tlie emendation of St. Jerome, as in use 
among the Scots. His anxious desire to. 
behold and pray in the church of the 
apostle Peter must have been the more 
grateful to the queen and her Roman 
Catholic friends, from the novelty and 
singularity of such a wish among his 
countrymen, hi furtherance of his ob- 
ject, she sent him to her brother Karcou- 
berlit, King of Kent, where he made him- 
self familiar with the doctrines of the 
Komau Church, including the Psalms 
according to the fifth edition, lie was 
attached as travelling companion to 
Benedict, suruamed Biscop, a distin- 
guished man, who, « at a later period, 
exerted himself so beneficially in the 
cau&e of the Church, and in the civiliza- 
tion and instruction of the Northum- 
brians. Benedict died abbot of the mo- 
nastery founded, bv him at Wearmouth, 
un establishment not less famed for arts 
and scientific treasures, than ennobled 
through its celebrated priest, the vene- 
rable Beda. O11 \Vilfriih*s_arrival at 
Lyons, Bulfiuus, the Archbishop, was so 
struck by his judicious discourse, comely 
countenance, and mature understanding, 
that he retained him long with him, 
offered to adopt him for his son, to give 
him the hand of his brother’s daughter, 
and to procure for him the government of 
a part of Gaul. 

‘‘But Wilfrith hastened to Rome, ac- 
quired there a thorough knowledge of the 
four Gospels, also the Roman computa- 
tion of Easter, which, as we have already 
seen, he afterwards so triumphantly em- 
ployed, and at the same time made him- 
self familiar with many rules of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and whatever else was 
proper for a minister of the Roman 
Church. On his return, 'lie passed three 
years at Lyons, with his friend Dalflnus, 
and extended his knowledge by attend- 
ing the most learned teachers. He now 
declared himself wholly devoted to the 
Church of Home, and received from Dal- 
finus the tonsure of, St. Peter, consisting 
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of a circle of hair in imitation of the 
crown of thorns, while the Scots shaved 
the entire front, leaving the hair only on 
the hinder part of the head. Here he 
nearly shared the fate of his unfortunate 
friend , the archbishop, iu the persecution 
raised against him by the Queen Bald- 
bild, the widow of Clovis the Second, and 
the mayor of the palace, Ebruin ; but the 
comely young stranger, through the ex- 
traordinary compassion of his persecutors, 
was saved from the death of a martyr. 
He now hastened back to liis country, 
where he was honourably received by 
King Ealhfrith, consecrated abbot of the 
monastery of llipon, and regarded as a 
prophet by high and low. After the 
disputation with Bishop Col man at 
Whitby, Oswiu aad his boh, with their 
witan, chose the abbot Wilfrith for Bishop 
of York, who passed over to Baris to be 
consecrated by Agilbreht. On his return to 
Noiihi*mbria,he was driven by a storm on 
the roast among the Pagan south Saxons, 
who proceeded vigorously to exercise 
the right of wreck on the strangers. The 
chief priest of the idolaters stood on an 
eminence for the purpose of depriving 
them of power by his maledictions and 
magic, when one of their number, with 
David’s courage and success, hurled a 
stone at him, from a sling, which struck 
him to the brain. At the fall of their 
priest, the fury of the people was excited 
against the little band, who succeeded, 
however, after a conflict, four times re- 
newed, in re-embarking with the return 
of the tide, and reached Saudwich in 
safety.” 

Wilfrith in his absence had boon de- 
prived of thtf Set* of York, and on his 
return retired with real or affected 
submission to his eh lister at Ripon ; 
but the see was restored to him by 
the lull tience of Theodore. Various 
events hastened an outbreak of dis- 
sensions among the higher clergy, ami 
ol the jealousy of the secular towards 
the ecclesiastical power. 

In order partly to curtail the di- 
mensions of Wilfri til’s power, the See 
of Y ork w as divided into two dioceses ; 
and the influence am! remonstrances 
of the bishop were unavailing to avert 
the blow, lie set out, therefore, on a 
journey to Home, to appeal to the 
.Papal authority ; but he had enemies 
abroad as well as at home, and was 
only saved from their hostility by a 
storm, which drove his vessel to the 
coast of Friesland, and secured for 
him the honour of being the first of 
the numerous' English missionaries 


who btire the tidings of the Gosptf t^f 
the continental Pagans of the North. ** 

Resuming his journey, after a year^ 
ho laid his complaints before the* 
Roman Sec, and was here also the/ 
first in a less honourable path, — no - 
previous appeal to the Papal protect c 
tion having ever been attempted by \ 
Anglo-Saxqn churchmen. The thun- 
ders of the Vatican sounded,* as yet, 
but faintly in British ears ; and uil- 
frith, on his return, was consigned to 
a prison, instead of obtaining that re- " 
storation of his honours which Pope* 
A gal ho had ventured to decree. 

Driven from Northumbria a home- 
less exile, Wilfrith fled to the shores 
of Sussex, the scene of hi> former peril 
and preservation, and, renewing his 
efforts against the remains of Pagan 
barbarism still lingering in that quar- 
ter, he taught the natives the lore of 
a better life, both in worldly and inj 
Spiritual things, and established a* 
bishopric to the charge of wliioh he 
was him>elf elevated. 

Again reconciled to Theodore, be 
was appointed to the Sec of Litchfield, 
the fourth that had fallen to him, and 
he afterwards had the glory of declin- 
ing an offer of the archicpiscopate of 
( anterbury. After recovering the 
bishopric of York, he once more lost 
it by becoming involved in new dis- 
putes and contests' for the superiority 
of the HomLsh discipline, and, in his, 
seventieth year, carried another ap- 
peal to the Papal Chair*. which, on 
this occasion, had the satisfaction of 
finding that both Wilfrith and liis ene- 
mies pleaded to its juristic tion. Wil- 
frith was exculpated by the Pope, but 
could only obtain limn the Anglo- 
Saxon Prince of Northumbria the See 
of Hexham ami the mouasteiy of 
1 i ipon. 4 ‘ After a few' years passed in 
almsgiving and the improvement of 
church discipline, Wilfrith died in hia 
seventy-sixth year, a man whose for- 
tunes and activity in the European re- 
lations of England w'ere long without 
a parallel/* lie completed what Au- 
gustine began, and united the English 
Church to that of Rome in matters of 
discipline. Even his influence, how- 
ever, could not destroy the indepen- 
dence of his countrymen, who, as Lap* 
pen berg observes/ u even after tircy 
were no longer Anti-Catholic, contf- 
nued always Anti-Papistical.” 
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The two achiovements which occur 
as episodes in this singular biography, 
the commencement of a Christian 
mission in Germany, and the conver- 
sion of the last remnants of Paganism 
in England, would have been enough 
to immortalise their author, inde- 
pendently of his influence on the out- 
ward discipline of the Cljfircli. 

To the chequered and restless career 
of Wilfrith, thus divided ' between 
clerical ambition, and Christian use- 
fulness, a striking contrast is pre- 
* sented in the peaceful life of one who 
is the honour of Saxon England, and 
the brightest, or the only bright name 
in European literature during the 
centuries that intervened between 
Xhcodoric and Charlemagne. 

w But no one imparts to the age of the 
* Wisest King* greater brilliancy than the 
man just. named, whom the epithet of 
‘The Venerable* adorns, whose know- 
ledge was profound and almost universal. 
Bom in the neighbourhood of W garmouth, 
he enjoyed in that abbey the instructions 
of Benedict, its first abbot, of whom we 
have already had occasion to make hon- 
ourable mention, as well as those of his 
successor, Ceolfrith, equally distinguished 
for his zeal in the promotion of learning. 
In the neighbouring cloister of Jarrow, 
Beda passed his life in exercises of piety 
and in varied study ; and gave life and 
form to almost all the knowledge which 
the age could offer him. -If*, on a consi- 
deration of his worksj it must appear ma- 
nifest that that age possessed more means 
of knowledge, both in manuscripts and 
learned ecclesiastics, than we are wont to 
ascribe to it ; and even if we must recog- 
nise in Bcda the high culture of the 
Homan church, rather than Anglo-Saxon 
nationality, yet the acknowledgment 
which his merits found in Rome during 
his life, and shortly after his death, when- 
ever learning could penetrate, proves that 
in him we justly venerate a wonder of 
the time. Ilis numerous theological writ- 
ings, his illustrations of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, have through- 
out many ages, until the total revolution 
in that branch of learning, found readers 
and transcribers in every cloister of 
Europe. His knowledge of Greek, of 
medicine, of astronomy, of prosody, he 
made subservient to the instruction of his 
contemporaries ^ his work u De sex hnjus 
seculi mtatibus,” though less used than 
it deserves to be, is the basis of most of 
the universal chronicles of the middle age. 


But his greatest merit, which will pre- 
serve his name through all future gener- 
ations, consists in his historic works, as 
far as they concern his own native land. 
If a second man like himself had arisen 
in his days, who with the same clear, 
circumspect glance, the same honest and 
pious purpose, had recorded the secular 
transactions of his forefathers, as Beda 
has transmitted to us those chiefly of the 
church, then would the history of England 
have been to posterity almost like revel- 
ation for Germanic antiquity.*’ 

It seems like a miracle to witness 
within a century of tlieir country’s con- 
version, two native names so remark - 
able as these. Umler the influence 
thus exerted, which in the one man 
was purely good, and in the other had 
more good in it than evil, an active 
spirit of religion was necessarily in- 
troduced. and the national character 
underwent a. mighty change. The 
condition of public feeling at this 
period is strongly illustrated in the 
concluding chapter of Bede's History. 

“ Such being the peaceable and calm 
disposition of the times, many of the 
Northumbrians, as well of the nobility 
as private persons, laying aside their 
weapons, rather incline to dedicate both 
themselves and their children to the 
tonsure and monastic vows, than to 
study martial discipline. What will be 
the end hereof, the next age will show. 
This is, for the present, the state of all 
Britain ; in the year, since the coming 
of the English into Britain about 2 U.j, 
but id the 731st year of the incarnation 
of our Lord, in whose reign may the 
earth ever rejoice ; may Britaiu exult 
in the profession of liis faith ; and may 
many islands be glad, and sing praises 
in honour of his holiness 1” 

What u i/l be the end hereof the next 
age inU show! These fire ominous 
vords, of which we are soon to And 
the fulfilment in many grievous re- 
volutions and disasters. Ami yet 
amid all these it is impossible to de- 
preciate the value and operation of the 
peaceful interval that preceded them, 
or to deny that, though other tilings 
might fall or fade away for a time, the 
great work of tin* diffusion of Chris- 
tian civilisation was destined ever to 
make more rapid progress, even by 
the help of those very events which 
seemed to threaten its extinction. 
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ERIC S DIROE. 

Siion’st thou but to pass away, 
Chieftain, in thy bright noon -day ? 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
Who to Eric would not yield ? 
lied hand in the battle field, 
Kinsman’s idol, Beauty’s shield, 
Flowers we strew above thee ! 

Eagle-like, in Glory’s sky, 

Soar'd thy dauntless spirit high ; 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
Scion of a matchless race, 

Strong in form, and fail' of face, 

First in field, and first in chase, 
Flowers we strew above thee ! 

Three to one Argyle came on, 

Yet thy glance defiance shone ; 

(All win) knew thee, love tlice !) 
Fear thine Islesmen never knew ; 

We were linn, tho’ We were few; 
And in front thy banner flew 

Flowers we strew above thee! 

What mere men could do was done ; 
Two at least # we slew for one ; 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
But, ah fatal was our gain! 

For, amid the foremost slain, 

Lay’st thou, whom we mourn in vain : 
. Flowers we strew above thee ! 

Mourn! --nor own one tearless eye, 
Barra, Hams, XJist, and Skye! 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
Eric ! low thou liest the while, 
Shadowed by Iona’s pile ; 

May no step thy stone defile : — 
Flowers wc strew above thee ! 


TOE STORMY SEA ! 

Ere the twilight bat was flitting. 

In the sun&et, at her knitting, 

Sang a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree ; 
And, as daylight died before us, 

And the vesper star shone o’er us, 
Fitful rose her tender chorus — 

44 Jamie’s on the stormy sea! ” 

Warmly shone that sunset glowing; 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers 
blowing ; 

Earth, with beauty overflowing, 

Seem’d the liumc of love to be, y 
As those angel tones ascending, 

With the scene and season blending,. 
Ever had thy same low ending — 

•• Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

Curfew bells remotely ringing, 
Mingled w ith that sweet voice singing; 
And the last red rays seem’d clinging 
Lingeringly to tower amt tree : 
oarer as 1 came, and nearer. 

Finer rose the notes, and clearer; 

Oli ! ’twas heaveu itself to hear her — 
■* Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

“ Blow, ye west winds! blandly hover 
O’er tin* bark that bears my lover; 
Gently blow, and bear him over 
To his own dear home and me ; 
For, when night winds bend thewillow* 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow — 
“Jamies on the stormy $eaP 

ITow could I but list, but linger, 

To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea : 

And, while yet her lips did name me* 
Forth I sprang — my heart o’ercanie 
me — 

41 Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home returned, to love and thee I” 
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GENERAL MACK — A CRISTMAS CAROL. 

To the Tune o f “ J¥o one else could hare done it.” 

At the taking of l-lin, some forty years back, 

44 Xo one could have done it” but General Mack : 

Like “The League,” the besiegers were certainty strong, 

But to Mack, without doubt, did the triumph belong : 

“ In vain,” people cried, “ must have been the attack, * 

But for one single man — gallant General Mack r ‘ 

Yet “ the Hero of Ulm," doesn’t stand quite alone, — 

For we have a General Mack of our own ; 

And when any strong Fortress in -which lie commands, 

An)' morning is found in The Enemy’s hands, 

We cry till our voices are ready to crack, 

44 Pray, who could have done it but General Mack?” 

In the time of old Mack, although only a lad, 

What delight in the name must the stripling have had ! 

How the opening buds of political truth 

Must have swell' d in the heart of the generous youth. 

As he nobly resolved to pursue the same track, 

And become, in due season, a General Mack! 

“ If perchance,” lie would say, “the time ever should be, 

When some fortress as strong is entrusted to me — 

If its chosen defenders I ever should lead. 

Here at once is a system that's sure to succeed ! 

How soon may the boldest and bravest attack 
Be brought to an end, by a General Mack!” 

In days when they tell ns that projfliets are rare, 

This was, for a >oung one, you'll own, pretty fair; 

For in due course of time, (not to dwell upon dates,) 

Full many a fortress had open'd its gates ; 

And 1 could not admit, though 1 were on the rack, ^ 

Any one could have done it but General Mack. 

On each new exploit, the same wonderment ran — 

“ You'll allow that this Mack is a wonderful man. 

All the optics of friends and of foes he deties — 

He is always preparing some pleasant surprise — 

What a squint you must have, if you see on what tack. 

He next is to go — honest General Mack!” 

Oh, gallant commander ! I hear people say, 

These triumphs of yours have at length had their day. 

I will not determine how far that may be, . • 

But I’m sure they have not been forgotten by me ; 

And a Carol for Christmas you never shall lack, 

As long as your name shall be General Mack ! 
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AVe have heard a great deal said 
of late against what are termed “ per- 
sonalities” — a term which, I suppose, 
implies remarks or reflections on the 
personal conduct of an individual. If 
a statesman is hard pressed on some 
unpleasant point, he escapes by say- 
ing, that it is only a “personality,” 
and that to u bandy personalities ” is 
a thing from which he is precluded by 
liis dignity. If a discussion in Par- 
liament turn much upon these per- 
sonalities, they arc treated by those 
who may find them distasteful, as a 
totally irrelevant matter, interrupting 
the true business of the House ; and if 
they are noticed, it is done as if it was 
a pure a gratuitous piece 

of condescension on the part of the 
person replying to the attack. It 
seems to be laid down as a sort of 
axiom by many, that political ques- 
tions should Ik, discussed solely on 
their own merits, abstaining from all 
remarks on personal character, more 
especially in Parliament, where all 
such reflections are condemned as pure 
waste of the time of the House. 

'Phut political questions should be 
discussed oil their own merits, and 
that tho>e merits are in no way af- 
fected by the character of any indi- 
vidual whatever, is perfectly trip? ; but 
if it be meant to be inferred that the 
personal character of public men is 
therefore a matter of no importance, 
a subject which is to be veiled in a 
sacred silence, and never to be e\r- 
a mined or discussed, such a sentiment 
is eminently flimsy and false, one 
which could only find general accep- 
tance in a poor-minded age, to which 
material interests were of greater 
value than the far higher ones of 
national character. For that the 
national character is greatly affected 
by the personal character of its lead- 
ing public men, is a truth that will 
scarcely be called in question. The 
venality and corruption which more 
especially disgraced tho ministry of 
Walpole, and infected, in a greater or 
less degree, that of his successors, 
may reasonably bo expected to have 
exercised a widely debasing influence 
on the nation at largo, an expectation 


amply confirmed (to say" nothing of 
native testimonies) by the estimates 
which foreign writers of that time* 
draw of the national character of- 
England. Tho intriguing and pro* - 
fligate character of many of the public* ' 
men under Charles H. had, no doubt, 
a similarly evil influence on the popu- 
lar mind ; "and generally, all insincerity 
in high places must be looked on as a. 
bane to the country. Most widely 
should wo err, if, in estimating the 
career of these statesmen, we looked 
only to the outward character of their 
measures, iu a commercial, economi- 
cal, or political point Of view. How- 
ever beneficial many of their mea- 
sures may have been in these respects, 
if their own character was not sincere 
and honest, if these measures were 
brought about nut by fair and open 
mean*, but by artful and underhand 
intrigues, by false professions, by 
dqplivity. and insincerity, by venality, 
whether of the open bribe, or the 
iiwidiou* government influence, we 
pass a verdict of censure on their 
career, we reject them from the rank 
.of the true patriots, the sacred band, 
who have earned renown as the 
pure benefactors of their .country, 
— “ Quiqtie sui meuiores alios fecere* 
merondo.” 

If we looked only at the commercial 
or practical consequences of his mea- . 
sines, the career of Walpole might be 
esteemed glorious — for I believe it is 
generally* considered that his measures 
were sagacious and successful. But 
the venal character of his administra- 
tion is a blot that no one 1 way remove, 
and this stain on his personal charac- 
ter neutralises (as far as he is con - 5 
eerned) all the effect of his measures. 
Posterity, accordingly, has done him 
justice, aud has assigned him his fit- 
ting rank — he takes his place among 
the skilful statesmen, not among the 
great patriots. Who will be able to 
alter this decision? Who shall have 
influence to induce the world to raise 
him to the higher rank,— to make ns 
couple tho name of Walpole with 
those of Aristides, Phocion, and De- 
mosthenes ? 

Since, then, this personal character 
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good or for bad upon the character, 
fknd therefore on the destinies, of a 
'.nation, are we to be told, that it is 
not 'a subject of discussion, that it is 
j fihnncd in an inviolable asylum, ro- 
*■ mSved from the free exercise of 
. thought ,\ that we must confine our 
views to the character of measures, 
and not dare to direct them to the 
character of men? Who is it, in 
writing the history of Charles 1. who 
• lias not pointed out the lamentable 
defect in the character of that unfor- 
tunate prince, that his friends could 
not rely on his professions ? And if 
there be a statesman of the present 
day, whose friends cannot rely upon 
hi# professions, are we totally to 
abstain from making any reflection, 
either mentally or verbally, on so 
lamentable a defect? By whom are 
a we taught this new and precious doc- 
trine? Certain members of the late 
Government take iqxm them to be 
our chief instructors in it ; more espe- 
cially, perhaps, Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Sharp expressions had been raining 
pretty thick from his foes, amid which 
heantlhis colleagues (proh uefas !) had 
been termed Janissaries ! ” 

Tftlibub exarsit dictis violcntia Sidnci ; 

Bat gcmituiu ; 

and he delivers an able lecture to liis 
opponents on tlfeir strong and un- 
gentlemanly language. After thK 
let us take care what we are about : 
let ub say nothing ungcutlemanly re- 
specting " the conduct of Walpole : 
whatever we may think of the per- 
sonal character of Cromwell, let us, 
in' our language at least, observe the 
established courtesies and urbanities 
of discussion. 

“Not so,” perhaps says Mr. Her- 
bert. “I make a distinction: I do 
mean to debar you from free 
discussion on the characters of., the 
dead ; but what I desire is, that you 
abstain from meddling with the con- 
duct of the living.” Where is it, 
then, that he has found this doctrine ? 
Were those who blamed, and strongly 
too, the conduct of Shaftesbury, and 
Bolin gbroke, and Walpole, when alive, 
culpable? Was it only permitted to 
do so after their death? la Aris- 
tophanes thought peculiarly guilty for 
having blamed Cleon while alive and 
$n power ? Is Socrates stigmatised 


any demagogue of the day, or of the 
thirty tyrants? Is Cicero reproached 
for his un gentlemanly 'tono towards 
Catiline, his. disregard of the feelings 
of Verrcs, his total w ant of courtesy 
and urbanity even to so eminent and 
d istinguished a mail as An tony ? Or 
in our own days, is Lord Lyndhurst 
blamed for having again happily ap- 
plied the language of Cicero to denounce 
the conduct, or rath it misconduct, of 
O’Connell ? No ; if their censure was 
deserved, they are honoured for hav- 
ing decidedly expressed it.* And 
when, indeed, is it of greater impor- 
tance that a true, estimate should bo 
formed of the character of public men, 
than while they ara^vet alive. — while, 
that character is still exercising its 
widely-acting influence, and while, 
mistakes in respect to it may lead to 
the most pernicious consequences? It 
is during their lifetime that we should 
disenss the characters of such men as 
O’Connell and Peel. A true estimate 
of their character after death is. doubt- 
less, better than nothing; but a true, 
estimate of it during life is better 
still. The proverb tells us. that u late 
is better than never:” but it does not 
deny that early is better Ilian late. 

*• Well, then,” perhaps Mr. Herbert 
may reply, k * you may, if you please, 
judge their character while they are 
yet alive, but this' must be in prop'-r 
time ami place; I mu<t request you 
to abstain from doing so in Parlia- 
ment. Strong language in Parlia- 
ment on personal character is a thing 
which I can never approve ; here 1 
must insist on the use of mild lan- 
guage, ou a gentlemanly and courteous 
4 one of discussion.” 

And what, we would ask, is the 
object of Parliament, if not to discuss 
impartially, but firmly ami decidedly, 
all importanf^subji’Cts that deeply 
concern the public weal? And what 
subject more important than the con- 
duct of the men who hold the helm? 
Since how long is it that Parliament 
has been considered as having no right 
to form or to express any opinion on 
this subject ? Since how long has the 
new doctrine been held or been acted 
on, that they are only to regard 
measures, and not the conduct of 
men? This is calling on them to 
abdicate one of the highest and most 
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important of their fractions ; for the 
public character of statesmen is at 
least as important a consideration as 
that of the measures they propose; 
frequently of much greater importance. 
And in what place can such opinions 
be more fitly expressed, or ‘with 
greater weight and propriety, than 
within the walls of Parliament; of 
that assembly, whose duty it is to 
deliberate on all matters concerning 
the national welfare ? 

u Well, then,” perhaps says our 
Parliamentary master of the cere- 
monies, “ let us grant even this poinf ; 
still I must insist on their expressing 
such opinions in courteous and gentle- 
manly language.” 

We should be much obliged to our 
preceptor, if he would inform us of the 
precis* mode in which this is to be 
done. We suppose he u ill grant that 
if such opinions are to be expressed 
i\t all, the thing chiefly desirable is, 
that the expression of the opinions be 
true ; that the language employed 
convey an accurate and well-defined 
idea of the real sentiments enter- 
tained by the speaker. 

Mow, if the deliberate opinion w hi**h 
the speaker wishes to convey to the 
assembly be, that a public man is 
in sincere, underhand, and artful, one 
whose, convictions have no genuine 
strength, one whose professions can- 
not be trusted, we would fain be 
informed how these ideas can be 
accurately, truthfully, end umnistake- 
ably conveyed, in gentlemanly, cour- 
teous, and pleasing language. Our 
tutor must give us a list of expres- 
sions, by which this can be effected, 
before lie blame us for not making 
use of them. But even suppose that 
his ingenious intellect should enable 
him to accomplish this, we would 
still desire to l»e informed what would 
be the use of it, and whjjrif we wish 
to qx press our opinion of a person’s 
insincerity, the discourteous word of 
“ insincere,” which is now in use, 
should not be as good as the most 
gentlemanly and elegant detour that 
could be invented even by Mr. Her- 
bert’s ingenuity. 

. Or take' the very word of “ Jams- 
nary” which forms the bone of con- 
tention. The Janissaries were a 
body who acted under orders of their 
chief, without perhaps troubling them- 
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selves much about the abstract merit f| 
of the case. If bidden bw th^K, 
General to do a thing, they dia ft j 
bidden to abstain; they abstained. 
Such conduct is not altogether im* 
known among the politicians of Eng#-, 
land. If, then, the word Janfsrtw^ 
convey nn accurate idea, well applies* 
ble fo certain individuals, why Sfcottia 
its use be so atrocious? Really? Wfe 
are at a loss to eomprehendrthe storm 
of indignation excited in the late 
Government by the simple worcT,* 
Janissary. We have heard of a fish- 
wbman v. ho patiently endured all the 
opprobrious epithets heaped on her 
by one of her fellows, till this latter*, 
happened to apply to her the term qf 
u individual.” What, the terra of 
“ individual” was to the fish-woman, 
the term of 11 Janissary” seems to have 
been to certain members of the late Peel 
cal >i net. W e will , however, grahtjhat 
its application was sranewhat unjust, 
though quite in a different way from 
uhat thn<o parties suppose. leaving 
it to them to defend themselves, wo 
must take up the part of the Janis- 
saries, whose feelings seem to have 
been totally disregarded in the whole 
matter. Lot us remember that th*»y. 
no longer exist ; victims of a melan- 
choly end, they are incapable of 
.-l leaking for themselves ; be it then 
allowed to us to s.*o that fair play is 
done them. Ts it jurt. we ask. that their 
name should be so scornfully rejected 
as the nr pins ultra of reproaches by 
English statesmen? What great 
guilt are they charged with, that it 
should he thus opprobrious? ^ot, 
surely, that they were paid: I have 
some doubts even whether such was 
the ease; but, granted that they 
v ere, so are our soldiers, >o are opr 
officials. Whatever were their errors*! 
they were bold and brave, true ajtyjr 
consistent to their Mussulman prin- 
ciples. They wore not basely sub- 
servient to government influence^ 
their fault lay father the other way. 
It was not that they truckled to 
Prime Vizier, but that they did not 
sufficiently respect ilieir Sultapu 
Their misconduct has been expiated, 
by their death. Peace be? with tMfir 
ashes ! Let us not add insult to 
injury. It is not for Peel and his 
followers to spurn at $nd dishonour 
their name. Considering the retent 
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., .insult Jtft'&rc JanftSrtitfGs 

ipJy their ttffine to sonle of oar 
.men, than It 1 those states- 
7irieg thafct tM'namQ of Janissary 
llppil be applied to^thera. 'Would 
4jjBt’fh& shade of H an old Jani^ttrv bo 
riffly «» indignant if lie hoard him^rtf 
termed a paid English official, as the 
English official in his full-blown virtue 
cpuftl be at being called a paid 
mTanissary? 

The contrast of all these indignant 
Profession* of our statesmen vv ith their 
actual^practice, lias not the best effi i 1 
The present is not the time best fitted 
for these displays; the brilliant} ot 
public virtue has not of late been so 
lustrous’ as to justify this tone ot 
triumph over the poor Ottomans It 
these epithets aic so distastetul to our 
public* men, there is a far better mode 
of repelling them than these angrv 
protestations. Let them act w ith that 
openness, sincerity, and c amlouru hit li 
England looks foi in her statesmen, 
and they need not fear far hardei 
terms than this much dreaded name of 
Janissary. 

But enough of this digression, w hit h 
is purely ini idenfal. We Inn e merely 
wished to state a print ; ple, h t otln r> 
accommodate it to the rules of Parlia- 
mentary warfaie Enough has been 
Raid for our object, to vindicate the 
utility of a review of the public cha- 
racter of leading statesmen, and the 
light of expressing a judgment upon 
it in firm and dec ided language. 

Tftat the prat tieo of detaining the* 
r ctev of a public man without 
" simply because he is a politic al 
opponent — a practice too much eni- 
pjpyed in the party political warlaie 
the day — is one deserving the 
verest reprobation : this is a truth 
Idt jio one tyuglit to deny. Bril the 
evil of this practice consists', tWt in 
Hie decided tone of the language, nor 
in the severity of the opinion ex- 
pressed, but hi the absence of all just 
-i edgse to warrant the strength of the 
censure. 

But to argue, that because many 
"people are blamed unjustly, no one is 
to he blamed justly — > - that the abuse 
Of censure precludes the use of it^ — 

* I# a mode ot reasoning which cannot 

• far a moment be admitted. Wo all 
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wft&Ud be Mf; end jtfs afrotofreiuaYfr,, 
that the teiy be^t*'apd most useful 
things, are precisely thoaethat ure liable 
to the eariesf 'and, greatest abn$es. * 

If I thought that the.vifews whicH I 
entertain on the conduct of the life 
frontier, were in the least dedrori the 
result of political prejudices, J sHbnltl 
careftilfyr absUfltl from- giving tlicn? 
publicity. But I am not conscious Of 
being swayed by any *mcb motfves. 
With regai d to the greaUCr pttit of the 
actual measures brought forward by 
Sir R. Peel, as fur as livnow them, I 
feel no loason to disapprove of them. 
A\ ith regard to of Ins mea- 

sures, w Inch are Wanting in anv 
specific or decided character, it is 
natural that no von decided opinio 1 
should be felt. Tin v are good, for 
all I know to the contrary, as far as 
tliev go With r(sjH‘(t to the mote 
prominent nieftMne of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. it U one tha* has iny hcai t\ 
appiov.il With lespeit to the bulk 
ot his linanti.il measures, r bebe\e 
them, from general report, tobesiga- 
c i<uis and skiltnl But. it w ill be s u*L 
vou ha\e a strong o])inion in favour < r 
Protection, and here \ t>itf* politic d 
prejudices w arp j mu judgment Sin h, 
1 can safely sav, is bv no means the 
case I bv no means entertain anv 
fixe (I and definite opinion, either for 
or against the u< trial measure of Py* 
repeal of the Com Laws 1 have not 
obtained sufficient knowledge of Pie 
facts of the case, to enable me to i om - 
to such a decisive opinion; and s<> 
li’tlc am I suited at present for a 
staunch Protectionist, tbit i feel in 
perfect readiness, if gre iter knowledge, 
or the political result of the working 
of the measure should convince me of 
its utility, |p recognise its value and 
ini])ortance ; nay, I will ev on say, that 
in the state of excitement into which 
the public mind had been worked on 
the subject, I rejoice at the experiment 
boiqg made, for if it work w r ell, so- 
much, the better, and if it woik ili, our 
law's are not as those of the Medcs and 
Persians. Its evils can be stopped in 
time, anti if so, will be far less than 
those arising from permanent disaffec- 
tion among the people. Certainly, 
many of the principles urged in its. 



Wtfttiy tetojttWiI 


felkcioos, tod 
wpe «C t bare andep- 

vopre 4 *P WpJwa ; ^jit -I know pef- 
Iwjtiy *$ 11 , that* people way f^rtn 4 
, correct; .practical Judgment* though 
unable to «pwin l philosophically, the 
true ,princlplefl gn which thatjudg- 
mentisjeaify baaed. ]fc earnesfc'frce- 
tfiider* who advocator big causc.irom 
4 sense of its truth, opuld wish such 
fallacies to regain without exposure. 

, If theit yiev^is trn^, it cannot but 
gain instead of lose, t>y being removed 
from the treacherous support of un* 
sound principles 

But I feel quite sure that I entertain 
no prejudice against any man, merely 
on account of his being a free-trader. 
I dislike all whose suspicious com cr- 
Mon jprev unts full confidence* in the 
sinew ily of their motive-. I. feel no 
.sympathy witji those who, with the 
ignoble > iolencc of petty minds % preach 
up a w ar against the aristocracy, im- 
pugn all mnti\e> but their own, and 
seem to anticipate wjfth triumph the 
downfal of those alxn e them, anil 
their own seizuu* on rank and power 
in their turn.* But then, it is not 
here the free trade that I dislike, but. 
in the one case, the insincerity, in 
the other, the bigotn and narrow- 
mindedness. But with a reasonable 
and liberal-minded free-trader, mu h 
as many of the A\ hig |iart\ doubthss 
are, who is> willing to do justice to 
either moti\os than his own, and is 
actuated b\ a sinceie and earnest be- 
lief in the truth ot hi& principles, 1 feel 
peitei th sure that noaniinoMt\ \ itiates 
iu> feelings tow aids him. and th.it 1 
could be as good friends with him as 
w ith any pei>on w liatei er. I beliei e, 
indeed, that there are few )>eoplo in 
England less undei the influence of 
party or politic al prejudice than my- 
belf, nor loss unfitted, so far a^ their 
absence is concemed, fey forming an 
impaitial estimate of a public man's 
character. I feel, therelore, no appre- 


desfere of exuremag W tU&v 
co^uot 

for gnyp «nd 4»edttl CMWbkJ |lr 
judgment is not based on 4%y mmmr 
or doubtful expression, nor o 
and recondite circumstances : WEbo 
the Simple rending of those plain and 4 
nnmfetakeablp characters which more 
conspicuously n$rk Sir Robert Peel’s 
career, which arc known and admitted 
by all, *ind which lie within the com- 
prehension of all. * 

For my own pajt, I knewliext’to 
nothing of hfs former political conduct* 
till the discussion caused by recent 
circumstances ; a waguc knowledge of 
some change in his opinion On the 
Catholic Question, was nearly the 
w hole information I possessed of the 
c areer of a man respecting ^whom, 
feeling no great adityirgtion of his i 
character, I ue\er to< »k any lively in- 
terest. Nor can I sav, that at present 
I ha\ e any thing but the mo&t ele- 
mental y knowledge of the circum- 
staiues of his political life. I know 
no more than tho>c leading evonfs 
which form the salient points in ltis 
Caieer, which, however, it seems to* 
me, are quite sufficient for p just con- 
( liision, — a conclusion which, perhaps, 
is the less likely to err, as founded on 
simpler premises, and freer from ajil 
subtle minutuc. 

I take then th$ facts w hich, as far 
a.s I tan loam, aie admitted by all, — 
himself among the rest. If there be 
am error in my ‘statement of tb*m, it 
ciftainh does not arise from design. 

After ha\ ing been for some ppo lit 
the go> eminent with Canning he 
refused to hold office under him^ 
went into opposition, ti*om a sir 
and decided feeling (as was profes 
bytonsclf) against the Catholic cli 
w Inch that statesman advocated. 

Amid the ranks of this opjSosttiop, 


* Even ii: the House there are some free-traders by no* means irreproachable OH 
this head, gentlemen whose speeches pro profuse in invectives against the whole body 
of the landlords., and who, when freed from Parliamentary restraint, denounce tkew 
as robbers, and openly express w their desire of le> oiling the aristocracy to*the dual/* 
However sincere these patriots may be, this ungenerous tone does not betokeifthto 
large and comprehensive miud which wc look for in a Member of Paaliamerit ^tU 
it 5 the fortunate posses-ors of minds like these, who, in our days, pleasantly ^)s 
themselves Liberals 1 Luc ui a non lucendo. Where will this abuse of 
stop ! An American slave-breeder will be the next claimant of the jiaxne # whm 
these Parliamentary Thersifcai set themselves up as Liberate I k 
vol. l\x. — cccr^xv. a ^ 



* * 
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Sons © partisans, more zealous 
l* scrupulous, who carried on their 
y warfare dn an unduly violent 
ay, which produced an effect much 
leper than political attacks usually 
k on the generous and sensitive 
[net* of Canning. This misconduct, 
4$ftogfi confined to few, and little 
•thought of at the time by their asso- 

* 'dates, has, 'by its result, cast some- 
what of a shade over the whole of this 
'imposition. 

‘ A)wing at length to the efforts of 
^bis party, Sir *li. Peel is brought in, 

* the Protestant champion, to resist 
the Catholic claims, winch the great 

* bulk of that party look upon as fraught 
"with danger both to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare Of the State. 

This party, which places him in 
power, never for a moment doubts 
that his opinion coincides w ith their 
own, nor does he ever express a senti- 
, ment which could lead them to suppose 
that they were mistaken in their con- 
Tiction. His actions and his speeches 
“are perfectly in harmony with that 
opinion, and all tend to confirm them 
in unlimited confidence. 

When, however, he is seated in 
4 office, and while the) are still enjoy - 
ing their opinion in perfect security, 
"be astonishes them by proposing and 
pacing the very measure which they 
imagined it was his principal object 
to resist. 

On the sudden and unexpected tri- 
umph of the principles of reform, w liieli 
Taised the Whigs to power, Peel is 
again reduced to the ranks of Opposi- 
tion; and we here find him strenuously 
attacking all their principles, which 
’«© denounces as dangerous to the in- 
stitutions of Church and State. lie 
thtfs rallies round himself a party 
termed Conservative, whose object is 
*tO resist these encroachments, which 

* #ey look on as irreligious, destn§|ivc, 
and anarchical. 

This party gradually gains ground, 
while the Whigs decline in proportion. 
At length, -Mien the Whigs begin to 
devote their attention to the develop- 
ment of free-trade principles, tlie 
storm, under Peel's auspices, is roused 
to the highest pitch, and the Whigs 
fall prostrate under their triumphant 
adversaries. 

Teel then comes into power, (for 
the second time,) supported by a large 


majority. He stands forfli in the 
character of “ Defender of the "Faith,’ 7 
and of the institutions of Church and 
State, and, generally, as tlio firm an- 
tagonist of all Whiggish principles. 

But more especially does lie stand 
forth as the great Champion of Protec- 
tion' — to resist the menacing en- 
croachments of Free Trade — to check 
all advances in tlie direction of that 
dimly seen and dreaded catastrophe — 
the ltepenl of tlie Com Laws. Here, 
again, his party entertain the strongest 
conviction that his opinions on this 
subject coincide with their own ; and 
on the strength of this conviction, 
tho\ take then* measures in full secu- 
rity on the inott important mat- 
ters. 

Sir It. Peel, as liefore, never for a 
moment 'leads them to infer, by any 
word or action, that this conviction is 
erroneous ; on the contrary, for a con- 
siderable period ot time, lie gi>os 
repeated assurances, in the strongest 
lamruafie, of hjs support of the prin- 
ciple of Protection. 

Nevertheless liis measures, as it i- 
soon observed, are all imbued with 
the precise policy which lie had for- 
merly so denounced in his' opponents 
— a ilisioverv w hich excites consider- 
able dissatisfaction among his fol- 
lowers, though they reconcile them- 
selves to it, as they best may, on the 
plea of the necessity of tiie times 
Not for a moment, however, are they 
induced to doubt of his firm determi- 
nation to uphold the Corn Laws. 

No sooner, however, lias the repeal 
<>C these laws (bv the declaration of 
tlie opposite party and the strength 
of public opinion} become feasible, 
than, without giving any prc\ ion* in- 
timation of his real bpiuion, while lii^ 
party are still in complete securit), 
and relying on liis support, he pro- 
poses and carries the* very measure 
which they believed him to be heartily 
endeavouring to oppose, and for tlie 
sake of resisting which they lmd placed 
him in power, and supported him. 

Before (putting power, he makes a 
speech explanatory of liis views and 
principles, in which he expresses his 
adoption of all those principles of 
jiolicy which, when the Whigs were 
in pow r er, lie had so resolutely de- 
nounced, ^and his perfect readiness to 
assist in developing their doctrines 
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much further than they themselves 
had clone. 

Such is a simple outline of the facts, 
— fact's of no dubious or recondite 
nature, but notorious, and not, I ap- 
prehend, capable 1 of denial. 

It is from those facts that wy 
opinion is formed, that Sir II. Peel’s 
career is deserving of the gravest 
censure : it is from these that I draw 
the .conclusion, by some so much 
deprecated, and v enture to pronounce, 
without feeling much risk of erior, 
that Sir K. Peel, in liis public conduct, 
is insincere, n man unworthy of all 
trust and confidence. A most unw ar- 
rantablc attack, exclaim his partisans 
an imputation that can onl> be the 
result of the venomous malignant v of 
a political < >ppgwcnt ! Who el se w o ul< l 
dare 1 o brand such a man with the 
odious crime of insinewitv, to assert 
that lie is not w ox tin ot being trusted 
— to impute to a Aatcsinau ot such 
]»ure and exalted viitue the detestable 
guilt of political In pou*is\ ! 

Ilow far the imple ideas of right 
and wrong nuv be altered bv a tenure 
of office, or belong acquaintance with 
political affairs, we are tbituuatclv 
ignorant ; but miles" the) uuclcig » 
some improvement, or at least some 
modification, we aie at a loss to 
account for all the iudiguation mani- 
fested at these eliaiges bv the principal 
iucuiIhuv ot the late ministry, and bv 
other leading political luminaries, and 
are tempted to impure whence arise 
such gieat angers in these celestial 
minds i To our unsophisticated in- 
tellect it seems, that to sa\ tha^fcnr 
It. Peel is insincere, is uulv saving, 
in a concise and general way what is 
conveved in the simple statement of 
the above facts, with somewhat 11101 c 
of detail. AVliat better exposition of 
•the w ord iiu>uu i. tty ( ould we give to 
a person desirous of receiv lug it than 
the plain recital of Sir ft. Peels con- 
duct, as given above i That conduct 
is little else tlun the verv definition 
of the word. Ls not a man said to 
be insincere when, either hy words or 
dcritls, or by their omission, how fi- 
fthly leads people to beliov e that lie 
holds opinions which lie rcallv doe** 
not, and to act in important matters 
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upon that supposition ; — when, J 

ing that they believe him to saj^pt Jf 
then* cause, and that they are placing^ 
their trust in him accordingly,'*!® } 
not undeceive them, as one vrend „of 
liis might do, but suffers them edp- 
placcntly to remain in their errO#r? 

Is not a man said to be \ 

of trust, or faithless, who, wlnW fie \ 
knows that a trust of the greatest im* - 
portuncc is reposed in him, and who 
has tacitly acknowledged the accep- 
tance of that trust, is seeking all the 
time the ruin of that cause, the 
defence of wliicli has been intrusted 
in full confidence to him V 

Is not a man skid to be a hypocrite * 
Who acts outwardly a part which is at 
variance with his inward convictions? 
Is not a man a hvpocrite who ont- 
w ardiy so behav es himself, that he in 
looked upon as the Protestant cham- 
pion, while inwardly he is casting* 
about how to carry the Catholic 
claims J Is not lie a hypocrite whose 
demeanour is such that he is clapped 
on the political stage as the hero of 
Protection, whilst inw'ardly he is 
thinking of the time when he shall be 
c h cored as the Kepealer of the 0 tirn 
Law s i 

Now , that Sir ft. Peel was ignorant 
that liis par tv reposed trust in him, 
and believed liis views to coincide 
with their own, is, I imagine, what 
nuboclv. not even himself, could for a 
moment pretend. It may be looked 
011 as a fact that cannot lie disputed, 
that lie knew that a large body of 
men believed him to hold a certain 
class of opinions, while ho himself 
knew that he was holding the con- 
tiar\,* and that nevertheless he suf- 
ieied them to rejiosc trust in him* 
without ever undeceiving them of 
their error, which a word of his woR&d 
have suiliced to do, and allowed them 
to^ct in security on matters of 
portauce upon tliat erroneous behef. 

Tie is placed, then, in tbisdfietnina; 
— that if he acknowledges the tycthe 
acknowledges the insincerity; if ih# 
douies the fact, nobody will believ&the 
denial ; and so far from escaping from 
the odium of insincerity, ho wiu eo^y 
prov e it the more, bv adding one ptee 
of it to another. Any way, he 


* And this for a considerable period of time In the last case of the Getn Law s, 

hy his own account, it would seem to haye been about three ymrs* 
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£Bsui6t escape this charge of in- 
(ferity, which is complained of as so 
, peculiarly distasteful. To what pur- 
i p6se, then, are all these high-sounding 
Speeches, this tone of injured inno- 
cence, this indignation at the slightest 
1- hint of the names of deceit or hypo- 
, crisy? It falls powerless on his ac- 
cusers ; it is not they who laboriously 
strain to prove the charges, it is the 
facts which speak for themselves. 
But what is the use, alas ! of all this 
Reclamation against the unhappy facts, 

* which arc in no degree moved % or 
affected by it? Here, again, if the 
imputation of sincerity be so much 
valued, would it not have been a tar 
better method of securing it, instead 
of making all these laboured profes- 
sions of esteem, to have simply ob- 
*served its rules in practice ? How is 
it that- so mature and able a states- 
man overlooked so simple and obvious 
a course? Let politics explain the 
mystery. 

The fact that he himself professes 
to see nothing in the least degree 
bl&mable in his conduct, nothing 
that can in any way be qualified as 
-iiSmcere, and that some of his parti- 
sans are indignant at such terms being 
applied to it, is a useful example, to 
- show how political prejudices can 
blind the mind to the simplest moral 
truths. 

The only lino of defence that he 
Could reasonably take, would be to 
grant the insincerity, but to maintain 

* that it was rendered neccssaiy and 
justifiable by circumstances. Thus, 
(taking the second case, of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws,) his partisans 
might argue, that the measure was 
one most highly beneficial to the 
country ; that it was of vital impor- 
tance as well for its commercial inte- 
rests, as also to allay the strong and 
growing discontent which had taken 
hold of the nation ; that the conceal- 
ment and dissimulation of which such 
complaint is made,#werc necessary to 
' obtain thestf benefits. Had Sir R. 

Feel avowed at an early stage his 
real views, the prejudices of the Pro- 
tectionists would immediately have 
displaced him from power. It was 

* nccessaiy not to awaken these pro- 
judiccs, and this end was obtained by 
concealing his true sentiments; by 
suffering them to repose their trust in 


one who was really their enemy, 
which, it is admitted, was certainly a 
piece of hypocrisy. “But then,” 
would they' say, “ mark the advan- 
tages of this hypocrisy. Feel is thus 
enabled quietly to watch hjs opportu- 
nity. The Whigs, finding the current 
of opinion strongly setting for free 
trade, declare their adherence to* it. 
Now, then, they arc fairly compro- 
mised, and Peel has the game all to 
himself. If he goes out, and the 
Whigs come in, they will not be able 
to carry it, for when Fed is out of 
office, not a dozen of his party will 
vote in favour of Free Trade* They 
will not be able then to make any 
head, and if they come in they will Iks 
immediately displaced again. Peel 
all the time, with that hyjwcrisv which 
you so much blame, has kept his own 
plans snugly locked up in his impene- 
trable breast, and is still looked upon 
by the unconscious Protectionists as 
their hero and champion, so much so, 
that they refuse to believe any ru- 
mours which may lx 1 floating about to 
the contrary. Thanks then to this 
hypocrisy, he smoothly conies in again 
as before, but the case, now that he is 
once more in office, is widely altered. 
If the Whigs had proposed* the mea- 
sure, perhaps not a dozen of his party 
would have supported it. But now 
that he is in office, the * government 
influence ’ is in his hands;” (that 
“ government influence ,” a phrase after 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s own heart, 
which means, I believe, being inter- 
preted, that mixture of motives which 
combines, with the purest public duty, 
certain visions of peerages salaries, 
offices of various kinds, and all tin; 
undefinnble tribe of loaves and fishes.) 
“ Will Peel find only a dozen free 
traders among his ranks now ? Rest 
assured that a wonderful' liberality 
will be diffused among them ; for the 
government influence has the pro- 
perty of making many a man a free- 
trader, who otherwise would have 
lived and died a staunch Protectionist 
A round hundred will be converted in 
addition to the former dozen, b^ the 
magic of this government influence. 
This, in addition to the Whigs, who 
would any way vote for free-trade, 
will be sufficient to cany tin* iflcasuro 
with a good majority. 

“ l)o not then let us blame so 
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loudly this hypocrisy, before wc have cases to be sacrified to superior datfem^ 
examined how far it has been ad van- is what all must on reflection admit.f ^ 
tageous. In the present case it has The wife who saved her husband by */ 
hastened on a most beneficial mea- falsehood, is immortalized as thp; 
sure, and we may well overlook in u splendide mendax” of Horace, and 
regard to that a little falsehood and many other cases might be quoted in 
deceit. If the Protectionists have point. There is no reason why,- a 
been taken in, it is no very great statesman also might not, in some 
matter ; they are not people to be circumstances, be u splendide mem 
pitied ; they should have looked dax, ” but it is a dangerous aim, and 
sharper about what they were doing, lie must take especial care, that the, 
Peel had shown them before what natural meanness of the “ mendada^ 
they miglfct expect in the Catholic, do not more than counteract the 
business; and it is their own fault if splendour of his measures, 
such old birds let themselves be In estimating such conduct, two 
caught, twice running, with chaff/’ points come into consideration, the 

This, altering somewhat the ex- .splendour of the Inmcfit obtained, and 
pressions to suit the dignity of his the character of those upon whom the 
language, is the line of defence that deceit is practised. Thus, in . the 
Sir R. Peel ought to adopt. Admit- aI»ovc case of Hyjienimestra, the 
ting tlic insincerity, which it is u>ele»s benefit obtained was the preservation 
to attempt to deny, he should rest. lti> of her husband's life, a benefit of the 
case on the necessities of tin* State, on greatest importance to him, and one 
the important benefits iff his measure, which her duty to her husband made 
Iu this view it will be a ease of a it imperative upon her to seek. More- 
conflict of duties, — of the duty of over, the conduct of those whom she 
truthfulness am! sincerity, which in deceived was such, that the duty of 
ordinary cases i< binding — and the sincerity towards them was sq*rcdy 
duty to his country ; and lie may say, binding; for they themselves wore 
that considering his duty t<» his cum- endeavouring to compass an acf*ef 
try as greater than his duty of sin- the greatest guilt, one which involved 
verity to the Protecti* nists. he o*n- not only deceit, but murder. In 
sidered himself justified iu deceit iug every way her couduct was perfectly 
them, with a view of benefiting the right, and justly is she cdelWated as 
imtiuu.’ In thi* case, however, we “ splendide lHeudax.*’ 
must remark, that lie ought to acknow- Let ns then examine, oil both these 
ledge the deceit, and feel compunction points, the conduct of the late, Pre- 
for it ; for the breach of u duty, even inter ; let us weigh Peel against 
when sacrificed to a superiorone. should 1 lyjHTinuestra. Let ns scrutinise the 
not (as the moralists and as reason character of his kk mcudaeia, M and see 
tell us) take place in a virtuous mind whether it should be ranked in the 
without pain.* This pain, however, category of ** splcudida M or 4 *in- 
Sir K. Peel is particularly unwilling gloria. " 

to acknowledge; lie strenuously in- First, then, as to the benefits which 
sists 011 feeling no humiliation or com- his recent conduct lias conferred -upon 
punctual of any kind for any part of his country. . > 

his conduct, by wliieli assertion lie . Admitting (what, however, we 
gives u* 4 no favourable impression of cannot hold as any way proved at 
the nature of his mind ; white by present) that the measure itself oi 
taking up so foolish and exaggerated five-trade in corn, is one ef the highest 
a posture, he materially injures the benefit to the country, — granting that 
strength of his defence. the promises held out- by ite wmm 

That the* duty of truth, though sanguine advocates, shall ; bo oo- 
pnnamount in onluiaiy circumstances, piously fulfilled, — it still remains (q 
Ls not so iu all, and requires in ceilaiu inquire, how far the country’s ponnrn 

* See this point well* put in WhewelFs Treatise on Morals — a book which 'Wi 
Strongly jrecomfnend t& Sir Robert’s perusal, as containing many interesting viewi 
on these topics, and likely to be of peculiar service \o him. * . 

t Vide again Whe weirs Treatise. 
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iJbfi of those benefits will be attribu- 
^tafcle to the conduct of Sir R. Peel, 
ptitebi up to the eleventh hour, was 
^thfeir. strenuous and consistent ep- 
bpgvmt 

It is a generally admitted truth, 
under the constitution we now 
Jpoafeess, as soon as public opinion is 
decidedly formed in favour of any 
principle, that principle must triumph 
ow all opposing influences. If, then, 
public opinion were strongly pro- 
nounced in favour of free-trade in corn, 
if the majority of the electors, who, 
under our constitution, represent by 
' the members they send to Parliament 
the deliberate opinion of the nation, 
were strongly and decidedly in favour 
of the measure, why should they be 
unable to .give effect to those opinions ? 
—what need would they have of all 


fices, and by the government influence 
at his disposal, he succeeded in carry- 
ing the measure before it was the de- 
liberate opinion of the House, or Of the 
majority of the electors of the country, 
then it is plain that his conduct has 
been unconstitutional, and deserving 
far more blame than praise. In this 
ca^e the majority would have been 
obtained by improper influences, not by 
the deliberate convictions of sincere, 
and earnest men, and would have 
been forced, by a species of trick, by 
tin* minority of the electors on the 
majority. Wo all knn\v to some ex- 
tent what •* government influence” 
.means — though the idea of it is so 
mysterious and a ague, that it i* im- 
possible to give a very precise defini- 
tion. 'Without asserting that it is an 
influence of anv* verv dishonourable 


the circuitous and underhand process 
employed by the late Premier? No 
damage could have been done in this 
case to their cause by Sir R. reel's 
avowal of his real opinions, instead of 
the close secrecy in which, for pur- 
poses best known to himself, he 
thought fit to veil them for so long a 
period. Granted, that by so doing lie 
would have been displaced from ottice ; 
the country would not have felt at all 
embarrassed by such an event — it 
would have had no difficulty on that 
account in finding men who could 
execute its deliberate opinion. How- 
ever desirable it mav be to Sir 


kind, (as time* go,) we may safely 
assert that it N not of the most hon- 
ourable. Motives resulting from 
sincerity and truth, are certainly more 
estimable than tho>e which result from 
government influence. We should 
have tli ought that a minister, how- 
ever useful lie might find it in prac- 
tice. would cnrefulh ab.-tain from 
making much direct reference to it in 
public. That a statesman should 
boast of the success with which, bv 
Iris eloquence and carne>tnos u he had 
advocated a principle — of the impres- 
sion which his argument > had made oil 
the minds of his hearers. — of how he 


Robert, that he should have been the 
minister to pass the measure, that his 
name might be associated w ith it. and 
that it should cast a halo on his 
career, all that is a matter of pure 
indifference to the nation, and cannot 
be looked on in the light of a benefit. 
If the opinions of the actual Parlia- 
ment were flic only obstacle, a disso- 
lution was nigh at hand, or might 
have been resorted to at any moment, 
when the country conkl have had no 
possible difficulty in expressing its 
real opinions, and caitying them into 
effect, either through Jiim or others. 
However much, then, it might be ad- 
vantageous to himself, we cannot sec 
what benefit, in snch a case, free-trade 
^ ave derived from the sinister 
igpport of all this disingenuous cou- 

Rut, if the merit attributed to him 
, that by means of his skilful arti- 


liad consistently supported it from the 
time while it was yet weak and doubt- 
ful, till its triumphant suceos had 
crowned Ills arduous exertions, this 
we fould readily understand, — this 
would be a jiwt subject of self- grnt il- 
lation. Rut if he ha* no proofs of 
having persuaded the minds of moil 
by rcn-im: if, on the contrary, hi* 
arguments have all tended to plunge 
them deeper into emu* and delusion, 
we cannot undent and how he should 
think it a matter of boast, that he had 
persuaded their minds by k4 govern- 
ment influence.” Such a Imast ap- 
pears to us not to be of the most 
honourable kind to himself, arid cer- 
tainly not very complimentary to 
.those who had supported him. If 
w r c ourselves had voted for a minister, 
and had heard him afterwards declare, 
that he 1 relieved us to have done so 
from 44 government influence,” we 
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should certainly look upon it as a 
species of insult. Sir li. Feel, how- 
ever, in giving his own account of his 
share of merit in promoting the mea- 
sure, makes no scruple of attributing 
it all to Ills well-timed use of “ go- 
vernment influence.” After particu- 
larly insisting, that Lord John Rus- 
sell cannot claim much merit in the 
affair, he explains to us wlmt amount 
properly falls to himself. The real 
state of the case,” says he, •• was. 
that parties were nearly equally 
balanced, and that run c.ovmicxment 

INFLUENCE WAS THKOWX INTO THE 

scale.” With his wonted egotism, 
he does not seem to think it possible, 
that the gentlemen of his party limy 
have given their vote without refer- 
ence to him, solely' as the result of 
their genuine convictions. Such is 
the reward which his unhappy fol- 
lowers receive from the master whom 
they so faithfully supported. We (In 
not say that they may imt have 
deserved it, but we think they had 
a right to look for it from other 
hands. 

By his own account, then, the mat- 
tci stands thus: the merit of the 
affair is to he shared between Cobden 
and Peel. In this divWon of labour. 
Cobden has all the dean work, and 
Peel all the dirty. Cobden converts 
all those whose minds are amenable 
to jiersuaniun, and Peel all tliuM' 
whoso minds are amenable to ‘•go- 
vernment influence.” 

Sir Robert Peel, however, seems 
most perfectly satisfied with his ex- 
ploit, and never for a moment to 
doubt that it entitles him to the 
greatest applause. St. Augustine 
could not speak with more exultation 
of converting millions of Pagans to 
Christianity by the fervour of his elo- 
quence, than Sir R. Peel does of his 
illustrious feat of converting some 
hundred ignoble minds to free-trade 
by his paltry government influence. 
This is the glorious, the devoted 
deed, upon which he rests his claims 
bi immortality ; this it is which is to 
enshrine his name amid the gratitude 
of an admU'iug posterity. On ac- 
count of this he trusts that “ his name 
will bo gratefully remembered in those 
places which are the abode of tho man 
whose lot it is to labour, and to gain 
Sis bread with the sweat of liis brow, 


when he recruits his strength wiln| 
abundant and untaxed food, tlnl 
sweeter because no longer leaventiq&l 
with a sense of injustice. 1 ’ * WX wM;j. 
this abundance of food will actaal^p^ 
turn out to be, and when it is toyi 
begin, (for I apprehend that as yet*. . 
although the law is iu operation, BflesM 
labourers have been incommod^d^ 
with plethora.) we will not here «***' 
dcavour to determine. But even if ffltf 
should turn out to be an abundance^ 
altogether unlocked for and unpreoe*^ 
dented, we would not have Sir* 
Robert Peel imagine that much of the' 
labourer’s gratitude will go to hint. 
The labourer is generally a shrewd, 
man. with a good share of honest 
common sense ; and he neither likea 
his bread nor his minister to te 
leavened with the taint of injustice^ 
He is perfectly capable of discriminat- 
ing between those who consistently 
advocate a cause, and those whofJ 
having profitably opposed it in tto 
hour of its weakness, when they 
might have aided it, embrace it at : ’ 
the eleventh hour, in the time of it®* 
triumph, when it is capable of aiding 
them. It is not on time-serving- 
patriots, Mich as these, that posterity 
confers her gratitude. Posterity? 
gives lu*r gratitude to the upright anal 
sincere, nut to the crafty, servile, amt? 
deceitful. Posterity admires those 
who convert their fellows to truth by 
persuaMon, she scorns those who can 
only convert them to dishonour by 
government influence. 

If, then, the majority of elector® 
were iu favour of free-trade, PeeT» 
artifice* wen* null and superfluous? 
if they were not yet in favour of it, 
they were unconstitutional. He either 
did no good whatever to the cause, or 
he passed it sooner than constitutional 
principles warranted. In the lattflp* 
ease he might claim some meritfor an- 
ticipating. by a brief period, the tfntot 
when it would have been duly carrMI 
by a majority of the electors. A sheet 
additional internal of the enjoyment 
of free-trade t then, it appear^ tilt 
utmost extent of his services, frgnhjtl 
tliis are to be placed all the evils 
ing froth his peculiar mode of psnriftlg; 
the measure, — the shock given to eo$»< 
fidenee in public men by sack mdiMi 
inconsistency, — the general lnmiih^ 
of political character by Ida c &wm 
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jmd duplicity,— tbc disgust excited at 
the avowed and conspicuous part 
' ^hfch government influence has played 
the occasion. The coimtiy feels 
instty offended with the minister, who, 
TBa free nation, where the conscien- 
rtfous voice of the majority should 
1 alone decide, attempts to anticipate 
*that decision by the voice of those w ho 
• are biassed by low er and unrecognised 
motives, and who scruples not to boast 
of the success of such a method, and 
lay claim to merit on its account. It 
ft&s justly offended also at the dis- 
covery, that no less than a hundred 
of its representatives, who are looked 
on as the elite of the land, are capable 
of voting on a measure of first-rate 
importance, on other grounds than 
their own heartfelt convictions; that 
the^ are ready to vote against it if 
proposed by A, and for it if proposed 
by B. Even the cause of free-trade 
Aceives its share of damage by becom- 
ing associated with the odium of such 
mischievous proceedings. This, in- 
deed, is felt and acknowledged by 
many of tlic free-traders themselves. 
I may quote, as an illustration, some 
expressions in a published letter of 
Mr. Vernon Smith, that has fallen 
under 1113' eye. He states as a motive 
for declining office, that u lie should 
be veiy Sony in his person, however 
humble, to sanction the belief that 
official emolument is a motive of ac- 
tion among public men. Sufficient 
shock, ** he says, u has already been 
given to public virtue;” and he sub- 
sequently adds, speaking of the Corn 
BID, “ *\Vc have to await many mis- 
chiefs from its mode of settlement.” 

For our part, had we been free- 
traders, -most earnestly should we have 
implored that our cause might not be 
encumbered with the sinister aid of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Weighing, then, well all the circum- 
stances of the case; considering the 
relative value of moral and economi- 
cal advantages; nay, even looking 
principally merely to the latter, it ap- 
peal's to me, as the result of Sir R. 
Peel’s recent proceedings, that no resi- 
duum of benefit to the country is 
left, but a very considerable amonnt 
of injuiy. , Such a result is not one of 
sufficient lustre and brightness to en- 
able us to grant him the title in ques- 
' tion 9f u splendide mendax.” 


Let us, however, inquire into the 
other point, as to the character of those 
who were the dupes of his insincerity, 
and liow r far the duty of sincerity 
between him and them was binding. 

The duty of sincerity between a 
leading statesman and that body of 
men who were termed his party, does 
not result from any verbal promise 
given by one to the other, but is a 
tacit compact, arising from the nature 
of things, mutually understood, though 
not defined; and, precisely on account, 
of its tacit nature, and of so much 
being left to good faith, is perhaps the 
more incumbent on an honourable 
mind. Not, indeed, that the party 
who have placed a public mail in 
power, have therefore the smallest 
right to claim ail influence over his 
opinions ; — not that because they 
think they lmve done a service to 
him, they are to claim his support of 
their views as a recompense fur that 
sendee. He is perfectly free to 
hold what opinions he pleases, but he 
i- under an obligation honestly to 
profess those opinions, lie is free to 
change them w lien lie likes, but he is 
bound to give an intimation of those- 
changes. This is not a case of ser- 
vices bandied ft) and fro between one 
party and another, but it Is a mutual 
duty which all public men owe to 
each other for the furtherance of the 
welfare of the State. Unless public 
men of all parties and ]x>sitions are 
sincere in the avow al of their opinions, 
public business sustains severe injury. 
For in this, us in other things, iso- 
lated individuals can accomplish little ; 
men must combine their e Hurts, and 
organise themselves, that they may 
act effectually; and in order to do* 
this, they must know the geucrul 
tenor of each other a opinions, and 
count on their support or their hostility 
accordingly. If they once took to 
decciv ing one another 011 these points ; 
if a body of Whigs came over to the 
Tory benches, (or vice versa,) and 
acted and spoke like Tories, merely 
with the view of deceiving them,, 
leading them into erroneous calcula- 
tions, and then profiting by the error 
they had caused, such conduct would, 
justly be stigmatised as baneful aud 
dishonourable. For public men act 
and concert measures in matters of 
the greatest importance upon ilia 
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belief which they thus entertain of 
the general views of others, and unless 
they can act in security on this belief, 
there is an end of all public confidence. 
Hut this general sincerity of profession 
and behaviour, though binding on all, 
even the humblest member of the 
House, is more especially so on the 
leading and more distinguished states- 
men, inasmuch as its breach in their 
ease is productive of greater evils. A 
knowledge of their real views is of the 
greatest imjxntance to all parties, 
whose measures vitally depend on the 
opinion they entertain of the general 
view's of these statesmen. Upon this 
belief they securely act in matters of 
the greatest importance; upon this 
they support or oppose a ministry; 
ami if they are deceived in thU belief, 
they are thus induced to act in a way 
which they w ould, if they knew -the 
truth, think contran tn the public 
welfare, if a man should knowingly 
induce in another, though without 
any actual falsehood, an erroneous 
belief, and sutler him to act in conse- 
quence in a way prejifflicial to his 
private fortune, (of which we have 
seen many instances in the late rail- 
road transaction?-,) such conduct is 
justly denounced as highly censurable. 
Hut much more censurable is the con- 
duct of him who induces an erroneous 
belief in 'another, so as to lead him to 
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men looked upon him as a Protocol 
tionist, while he knew that he wirtf; 
not one ; that ho knew that, in 
sequence of this belief, they supported ! 
him ; that he knew that if they were* 
aware of his real views, they would t 
instantly w ithdraw their support, and 
that as soon as they discovered then* 
they would grievously repent of thajE| 
which they had given him, as having 
been contrary to the real interests of. 
their country ; — that he knew all this, 
and that, nevertheless, he concealed 
Ills real views from” these men, and 
allowed them to retain their erroneous 
belief, and to act consequently in a 
way diametrically opposite to their 
conscientious convictions, though 
single sentence of his would nave* 
sufficed to disjH‘1 their error, and 
enable them to further their country’® 
interests conformably with their own 
views — this, 1 sav, is matter of fact,* 
which lie would in vaiu attempt to 
deny. 

This case, then, exactly corresponds 
with the .preceding: lie has broken a 
>nlemii though tacit trust ; he has 
given a severe Mow to public con- 
fidence ; he has culpably suffered, 
honourable men t* » deceive themselves 
in matters \ deeply concerning the 
public welfare ; and bis conduct, 
therefore, oxjvoses him U\ a severer 
l eisure than 1 have, any wish to seek 


net in a way prejudicial (under his 
views) to the public welfare. By how 
much the public welfare is dearer to 
the bigh-miuded man than his own 
individual fortune, by so much is the 
misconduct of the hypocrite in Par- 
liament greater than that of the 
hypocrite upon ’Change. When, 
therefore, a Prime Minister know ingly 
suffers an erroneous belief to exist in 
the minds of men, owing to which 
they give him their support, which 
support, if they knew his real views, 
they would think injurious to the 
public welfare, he is committing a 
breach of a solemn trust ; he is suf- 
fering, or rather he is inducing, men 
to act contrary to the dictates of their 
conscience, to do that which he knows 
they will afterwards repent of, as 
contrary to what they deem the 
interests of their country; and his 
conduct is in every way deserving of 
the strongest and severest censure. 
That 8ir Robert Peel knew that 


for language to express. 

And when honest men, who have 
been for a long time conscientiously 
supporting ldm, find that he has been 
tacitly deceiving them, and concealing, 
from them his real views, — that he 
has been sporting with their convic- 
tions, and using thctii for nothing 
more than tools for his own secret 
purposes, — shall we wonder that they 
feel just indignation at Such conduct, 
and that they express their fcelinga 
in stronger terms than suit the ddicaie. 
ears of Sir. Sidney Herbert? 

SirR. Peel has indeed attempted, . 
in a broken kind of way, to excua^ 
his conduct, by saying, — 41 1 UGvnr 
told you so and so ; if you supported' 
me without knowing my real opinion** 
it was your own fault. I did not sag fi 
any thing that you can charge pp 
with as a falsehood.” Without men- 
tioning that, in this case, gneat sus* 
picionls cast on many even oiftis verbal 
professions, which come down to no 
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distant period, surely a sexagenarian 
Premier dtu scarcely need to be told , 
tls&t tlfere is a deceit in actions not 
les& than in professions. Does lie 
think it an excuse that lie did not 
deceive others, but only allowed them 
to deceive themselves? A pleasant 
idnd of sincerity ! Why, this is ng 
nnore than the excuse of a school-boy, 
Who thinks it a sufficient salve to his 
conseience that lie lias skilfully man- 
age d to deceive without uttering any 
thing directly false with his lips. And 
this is the excuse put forth by an 
^English Minister ! Miserable excuse, 
that fitly crowns the deceit — paltriness 
of mind, almost inconceivable ! 

Stilhworse is it, when he attempts 
to justify his conduct by taunting his 
Mentis with a previous inconsistency 
of their own, which they had been 
reluctantlyinduced to commit through 
iiim, in order to support him in power.* 
We cannot understand why lie should 
tKfcs delight in exposing the not very 
pleasing recesses of his ignoble nature. 
Certainly, “Quern Jupiter vult per- 
dere, prius dementat." Otherwise lie 
must see that such palliations as the>e 
are far more injurious to his character 
than the severest attacks of liis foes. 

The only case in which this duty of 
sincerity towards public men could at 
all cease to be binding, and admit of 
a valid excuse, would be, v r hcn those 
upon whom the deceit was practiced 
were not men conscientiously seeking 
the public good, but were acting from 
unworthy views, for private or for 
<dass interests. In this case, wc w ill 
admit that the duty of sincerity would 
not be of any veiy strict obligation. 
Tjhia is doubtless the view that is 
taken by many people of the conduct 
of the Protectionists ; by all that 
numerous class represented by Messrs. 
Bright, Villiers, Ac. — men who, how- 
ever sincere themselves, arc not pro • 
bably endowed by nature with very 
comprehensive or liberal minds. From 
these gentlemen wo hear nothing 
but attacks on the character of the 
whole body of the landlords ; they 
look on them as a selfish oligarchy, 
sacrificing the public good to their 
own class inter^sis. Such views 
having been industriously propagated 
by the League, are entertained with 
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more or Jess of bitterness by a con- 
siderable body of tho people. It is on 
tins account that Sir It. Peel's conduct 
has met w ith so much applause among 
them ; this it w*as which' animated tho 
cheers that consoled him on his resig- 
nation of power ; his treachery to tho 
Protectionists, so far from appearing 
censurable in the eyes of these ad- 
mirers, has rather enhanced tho merit 
of liis success. But such view's, how- 
ever they may suit the minds of those* 
whose passions arc aroused in the 
party warfare of tho day, can meet 
with no acceptance from the impartial 
judge. It ia> impossible to admit fora 
moment that a very large portion of 
the whole population of the country, 
including not only landlords but peoplo 
of all classes, merchants, tradesmen, 
and operatives, were so lamentably 
destitute of all regard for tlieir coun- 
try, mid that public spirit was entirely 
monopolised by the party advocating 
free-trade. Neither can wo admit 
that the large body of Protectionist 
members in the House, forming up- 
wards of a thTrd of the whole, were all 
playing so unworthy a part. For, 
adding them to the converts of 
“ Government influence," w e should 
tli us have more than half the House 
of Commons acting upon questionable 
motives — a prospect certainly not 
cheering, nor honourable 'to the 
country. 

Sir it. Pcol, indeed, w ith his usual 
magnanimity, docs not scrapie to 
adopt, in a great measure, the above 
view ; and, seeing how little lie spares 
the feelings of his own devoted sup- 
porters, we cannot expect him to show 
p»nch tenderness to those who have 
become his foes. Accordingly, wo 
find him making frequent^hints at 
these unworthy motives ; indeed, but 
for some such belief, w : e cannot under- 
stand how he could have justified to 
himself liis deceitful conduct. In Ids 
last words, on laying down h$ power, 
lie does not conceal his sentiments : — 
u I shall leave a name," says lie, 
“ execrated by every monopolist, w ho, 
from less honourable motives, dings 
to Protection for his own individual 
benefit," — a sentiment warmly ap- 
plauded by Messrs. Bright, Villiers, 
A Co. 


In the matter of the Factory Dill. 
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The generosity of nature displayed 
in this parting blow is indeed worthy 
of admiration 1 We should scarcely 
think that it was pronounced by a 
man, who, up to the age of fifty-six, 
had done every thing in Ins power tp 
u] ill old this very monopoly and oppose 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and who 
had strongly denounced all imputa- 
tions of the above kind, in the lang- 
uage of its early and consistent .sup- 
porters. How noble must he the man, 
who, haying for all his life courted 
and fiatterod the. aristocracy, and thus 
obtained power ns their champion, now 
gives them a parting kick, and de- 
livers them over to popular odium ns 
monopolists, after having obtained for 
himself popularity and influence at 
their excuse ! 

‘Really, let us remark, when Sir 
Robert scruples not to express such 
views, lie lias no reason to he indig- 
nant if the > tones of his opponents 
break some of the panes of his own 
glass liouse, even though they damage 
a few of the artificial flowers, which 
lie has been striving to rear there with 
so much care. 

lint, as we observed liefore, the 
impartial judge cannot "crept this 
opinion of Sir Robert's. He will pro- 
portion his praise and blame pretty 
nearly equally between both parties. 
He will hope* that in both, the main 
body of men are acting on siueerc and 
worthy motives; in both he must ac- 
knowledge it to be probable that there 
aye a few whose motives are of a le^a 
estimable kind. But he will not put 
Jill the virtue on one side, nor all the 
selfishness on the other. We have 
yet to learn that Sir Robert is in any 
way cpinlilitid to pass his censure on 
the body of English gentlemen. The 
loss lie says upon these points the 
better. In the impartial estimate of 
the three parties, it is he and his that 
will come by far the worst off. 

We c|hnot then admit that the 
character of tho parties deceived, in 
any way justified the insincerity ; no 
sufficient excuse is found upon this 
lieadj and the Breach of the duty re- 
mains exposed to grave and severe 
censure. England does not recognise 
such conduct in her Ministers. She 
has long been accustomed to prido 
herself on a general openness and 
sincerity of dealing ; and that honesty 


which she looks for in the humbler 
walks of life, she claims in a yet m<mS 
imperative degree from her leading 
and conspicuous statesmen. She re- 
probates among these all deceitful 
and underhand conduct, all espionage 
and mystery ; she loves not the secret' 
opener of letters, even though the* 
plea of utility be at hand to excuse 
his conduct ; nor is the government 
influence, Sir Robert's darling, at all 
palatable to her taste. Sudh proceed-*^ 
ings she thinks more fitted to the* 
court of the despot, to the sinuous 
policy of the Oriental Divan ; in a free 
country she demands that public men 
should bn honest and straightforward, 
and should not, from whatever motives, 
suppress and mask the genuine con- 
victions of their mind. .She looks not 
on language; as a method of conceal- 
ing the thoughts, hut aa a method of 
declaring them. Tile recent? conduct * 
of l*eel has been in every way alien 
to her principles. Jt was a skilfm 
coup (Vi tat , well suited tb% Turkish 
Vizier, hut totally inappropriate to an 
English Minister. 

Having, then, examined the insor- 
eority on both the points proposed, 
we find that in neither does it wear 
an aspect of splendour or of brilliancy, 
but much of the reverse. Wo refuse 
it then the title of a splendid insince- 
rity, but we quality it as poor, culpa- 
ble, and inglorious. 

Sir R. Peel, however, gives us 
quite a different account of the matter; 
he puts in his claim to a generosity of 
the purest and most exalted kind. 

*• What possible motives could I have 
had," he a-ks. *• except the most de- 
voted and patriotic? See what an 
enormous sacrifice I have made ! Tot 
a fiord my country the blessings of 
Free Trade, I have given up mjr 
power and the confidence of a larger 
party, every thing, in a word, which 
is cfiiefiv vnluablo to a public man* 
l have* come forward and blMly 
avowed the truth, in spite of all tfyot 
taunts of inconsistency and apostasy 
to which I inevitably exposed myself- 
But these 1 esteem as nothing in'qMflK 
pari son with the good of ray co un tr y^ 
For my part, I declare that the prouo^ 
ost moment of my life was when I 
avowed my opinionsto my colleagues, 
and preposed measures fbr opening 
the ports.” 
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' It is curious to observe ho>v com- 

f itely blind Sir Robert Peel seems 
be*, to the point on which his con- 
4jfc t is really blamable. He insists 
Vouch on his perfect integrity in pro- 
posing the measure, seeing that lie 
thought, it highly beneficial to his 
$ ^country. Surely so self-evident a 

truism c^n scarcely need so much 
patade : surely it sis an acknowledged 
fact that a statesman is not to blame 
. f&r proposing measures which he deems 
%> be higlily beneficial., Sir Robert 
was .doubtless most perfectly right in 
^ proposing his measure ; nobody, I ap- 
prehend, at all blames him on that 
head. He was doing his simple duty, 
Considering wliat his views were upon 
the subject. But that for which he 
if justly blamable, is tor not having 
done so before. He was culpable for 
• suppressing so long his real opinions, 
for professing to deem free trade in- 

f ious, while really lie thought it 
neficial.^ lie i§ culpable for the 
general mask which he has so long 
thrown over all liis real character and 
opinions, leading astray the minds of 
men, and mining public confidence. 
This is the point to which blame 
attaches, and on this he is perfectly 
silent. * We should be glad to know 
whether it w as from motives of a very 
Kgh and exalted virtue, that lie so 
long suffered Ills colleagues, and the 
public generally, to deceive them- 
selves r * Was it from any very 
stoical sense of duty that he so long 
passed himself off for a protectionist, 
when really a free trader? Was it 
from any very intense and devoted 
patriotism that for so long he bitterly 
denounced Whig principles, w hen, as 
it now turns out, he thoroughly ap- 
proves of them in his heart ? Was 
it any great stretch of self-sacrifice, 
any very generous magnanimity, to 
obtain power, and so long to retain it, 
upon false pretences.? This is the 
point which it would be desirable for 
him to clear up. Instead of this, w e 
have much declamation, quite beside 
the purpose, on his virtue in coming 
forward and avowing his real opinion. 
What ! is it then any such excessive 
stretch of virtue, that a man should 
. actually tell the truth? Is it any 


thing so marvellous in a statesman, 
that he should advocate a measure 
which he thinks vitally necessary for 
his country ? Sir 11. Peel seems to 
think that when it entails, as in his 
own case, the sacrifice of power, such 
conduct is eminently praise-worthy 
and meritorious. Why, it is his bare 
duty and nothing more ; it is what he. 
ought to have done years ago, hold- 
ing the view's he does ; or,- rather, he 
should never have entered on that 
power at all. Surely potver and place 
are not so dear to statesmen that they 
should think it very arduous and 
patriotic to sacrifice them for their 
duty to their country. Kot lo do so 
would be highly blamable, to do so 
is simply right, but in no way a sub- 
ject for praise or self-glorification. 
And yet Sir R. Peel naively tells us, 
that the proudest moment of his life 
was w hen he declared his real senti- 
ments to his colleagues, and avowed 
his advocacy of free trade. A siraugo 
subject of pride, to fulfil (much too 
late) a duty of common honesty l 
Wondrous triumph of virtue, to put a 
tardy close to a culpable and perni- 
cious dissimilation, w hich had already 
been productive of great harm ! Au<l 
this is the glorious feat, which, as Sir 
II. Peel informs us, afforded him the. 
proudest moment of his life ! Curious,, 
unenviable career, of which such is 
the proudest moment ? 

It seems then to be “ the enormous, 
sacrifice” which he hits made, upon 
which lie rests his claim to devotee}, 
virtue. “ 1 have sacrificed,” says he, 
every thing that “ is dear to a public 
man.” Certainly, we do not deny 
that he has made many sacrifices, 
lie has sacrificed his foipier sup- 
pliers, ini tiding them over to dis- 
comfiture and to the public odium aa 
monopolists. By his course of dis- 
simulation and deceit lie has also 
sacrificed his character, and with it 
all claims to public confidence. But 
these sacrifices arc not of any very 
sublime and devoted nature. It ia 
not by a sacrifice of character that a 
claim to exalted virftfc can best be. 
established. The method is ingenious, 
but somewhat Irish,* and lLkelw to 
meet with no solid success. There 


# Simply in its peculiar naive W. We do not mean to assimilate the Irish character 
* with that of Peel. 
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remains, then, the sacrifice of power, 
to which we will grant its share of 
merit, (provided it is not made a 
matter of boast.) We learn, how- 
ever, from some of his new admirers, 
that it has not been laid down for 
nought. It appears to have been 
exchanged for a good equivalent of 
popularity and influence, upon which 
it is hinted that a tinner power is to 
arise ere long, much grander and 
more durable than tho last. Mr. 
Wakley, for instance, informs us that 
“ at this moment Sir R. Peel is the 
most popular man in the kingdom; 
that he is beloved, nay adored, by 
tho masses, who believe that no man 
has ever before made such sacrifices 
on their behalf.” And that most 
probably “he (Sir R. Peel) will 
shortly return to power upon the 
shoulders of the people, and will 
remain there just as long as he 
pleases.” 

If this be so, what shall wo say of 
the sacrifice? 1 Had Sir Robert advo- 
cated this measure while it was weak, 
and while such advocacy entailed a 
real sacrifice, then might he justly 
pnt in his claim to heroism and de- 
votion. Rut he gained his power 
by opposing it while weak, he did not 
adopt it till it was strong, and capable 
of supporting that power, lie re- 
jected it when its adoption would 
have weakened him, lie embraced it 
when his adherence procured for him 
an extensive (though ill -deserved) 
popularity and influence. By asso- 
ciating his name with it, he has 
obtained renown, frequently the 
dearest reward of ambition. In no 
way are tho circumstances of his 
conduct such as to support his claims 
to intense* and exalted patriotism. 
It is not for men of time-serving 
convictions like these, to aspire to 
the rarfk of Aristides or Warrington. 

If, indeed, we go bock to the cha- 
racters M antiquity, wo And others 
much bettor suited to our man, than 
these exalted natures ; but there is 
one esf>ecially whose resemblance is 
such that we Htnnot help suspecting 
that there must be more than chance 
in it. He is described by Aristo- 
phanes, and with such lively and 
accurate traits, that no one can fail 
to recognise tho type of our present 
hero. It has not, indeed, been re- 


served for the nineteenth century to 
discover that a measure promirix$? 
cheap food is well suited to procure 
popularity and power, and that file 
favour of the people can most readily 
be obtained by courting that highly 
important organ, its stomach. * (No f* : 
can wo altogether blame this jndgJ% 
ment of the xi popular bellna.”) TBs * 
late contest between our political 
leaders is most amusingly similar to 
that described in the “Knights” 
between the iwo candidates foi^ th^ 
good graces of the Athenian Demos;. 

R. if if ; tyit ret erfertfe txf tern h/ffee, , 

P. iX*’ ev rg«n*«»* «A>* iyv . 

R. their ret r*xX*( t9 *y*» 

r, *n H S' uvTov boZkec ' Affix etuxif. 

P. S yet is u**etr Uv&xii* fJtyuyutfW ^ 

R. hetpi ivf rXeueeveres neeef rmf ifuv etftml 
P. trxf’ ijjfZ 8' yt ret tckmateUme r mrem c. 

i % 

But it is when we coffle to the 
crowning trick thafwtftnorc especially 
recognise our patriot, that famona 
“coup” of the hafr, whijjji has shea 
immortal lustre our the £u.«*r«r£i«. 

I low- exactly was Cleon like the 
Whigs boasting 

K. u>.\‘ ri XetyS 'tint inreS tw hSr AXX* i y£r 
A \ AAN\ e turn. reOtt >.*y*m f*et yonrtrmi | 

£ Bvfu m'i, n. 

And how beautiful is the heaven-sent 
flash of genius which irradiates the 
mind of tho Athenian Peel, when, 
distracting his adversary's attention, 
by directing it to “ envoys irith barn 
of money" lie snatches away tne 
choice tit -bit, and proffers it with his 
own hands to the chuckling Demos ; — 

AAAAN. £ ret Xmy* £ 

It is a stroke that may hare been 
often imitated, but never surpassed* * 
and must excite envy even in the 
breast of his present successful fol- 
lower. And is not our modern tricks- 
ter’s recognition of the services of 
Cobdcn, and his own claim of writ 
for his skilful “ government influence*” 
almost prophetically expressed in the 
slightly varied line — 

P. ri fUf teufJM Kefibiief, re D x X i /up t 

anil tho contest for. their jespoettv* 
claims to favour bctxreQU himself, end 
Lord John? 

R iyv I’ i«j»8wivr* P, 8f UnA rV ' 
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with the pithy judgment of the Demos, 

Stthff. hy*t JAAi nv vm(*Bt*TK % 

f Yes, when we read this it is impos- 
sible .to hesitate; an Attic colony 
must have settled in England, ami 
sausage-seller’s progeny must 
still be thriving among ii*. The blood 
of the must yet be circu- 

lating in the veins of the xwr»ir l( 
of the day. 

, Yet when we read of our sausage - 
♦seller’s subsequent career, Tve feel that 
we *bave done him injustice ; must 
widely different is hK policy as Agu- 
raeritus, from any thing in the career 
of Peel. 

Li fact, our is the **>«>- 

mukr.f inverted. The Athenian starts 
& a demagogue, and emls as a patriot. 
Poel starts in the character oi a 


Career of the Late Premier . [January, 

patriot f and ends in that of a dema- 
gogue. The Athenian starts with 
tiie trick of the hare, and ends in an 
honest and noble policy. Peel starts 
with the appearance of an honest 
policy, and ends with the trick of the 
hare. 

The Athenian directs Ids efforts lo 
a high and noble, aim, to purify and 
regenerate the to purge him 

from the love of gain, from fickle 
caprice, and overweening vanity, and 
lead him to higher and nobler infill - 
cures ; to attune Ilia mind to old 
national feelings, and revive in him a 
lov* of his country \> institutions, 
before fast tailing into contempt. 
Under the auspices of the bard of the 
shining brow, we are conducted to a 
glorious vision, where amid the sound 
ol the opening Propylaai, the regeue- 


* u Cleon. — There, I’m the first, you see, to bring ye a chair. 

Sausage-seller#— But a table— here I’ve brought it, fir*t and foremost. 

C7eo».n— See here this little half meal-cake from PyIo>, 

Made from the flour of victory and suet ess. 

Sausage-seller. — But here's a cake ! Sec here ! which the heavenly goddess 
Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, 

For your own eatiug. 

Cleon. — This slice of rich Bweetcake, take it from me. 

Sausage-seller. — This whole great lich sweet-cake, take it from me. 

Cleon [to the S. S .] — All, bub hare-pic — where will you get hare-p'Q ? 
Sausage-seller [atide.] — Hare-pie ! What shall I do 2 Come, now’s th<r time, 
O mind, invent me now some sneaking trick. 

Cleon, [to the S. S. showing tin dish which lu is going to present.] — Look there, 
you poor rapscallion ! 

Sausage-seller, Pshaw, no matter. 

I’ve people of my own there in attendance. 

They’re coming here.— I see them. 

Cleon.-* Who ? What are they 2 
Sausage-seller . — Envoys with bags of money. 

Cleon. — Where ? Where are they l 
Where ! Where ! 

Sausage-seller. — What’s that to you 2 Can’t ye bo civil 2 
Why don’t you let the foreigners alone ’— 

[ While Cleon's attention is aJlnorhed in looking for the supposed tnroy*, 1h> 
Sausage-seller dexterously snatches the hart-pie out of his hands, ami 
presents it to the Lemus.] # 

There’s a hare-pic, my dear own little Domna, 

Afpice hara-pie, I’ve brought ye ! — See, look there ! 

Cleon [ret urning. ) —By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served it np ! ** 

Sausage- seller. — Just as you did the prisoners at Pylon.# 

Demus . — Where did ye get it 2 llow did ye steal it 2 Tell me. 

Sausage-seller. — The scheme and the suggestion were Divine : 

The theft and the execution simply mine. r 

Cleon. — I took the trouble. 

Sausage-seller. Bat 1 served it up. 

Donut..— Well, he that brings the thing must get the thanks. 

Cleon [aside. Alas, I’m circumvented and undone, 

Out-faced and over-impudentlfied.” 

The Knights of Aristophanes, translated by Frerc, 1. 1164*0, and 1180-1200*. 
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rate Avfun is sitting on his throne, clad 
in his long-tart ornaments, n m y^ t 

Ttfyxf** fx*P*** **u*(ie Aprruit} 

Tfiriftr *m) Mj*9»4dn fartrirv 

But what is the vision to which 
Peel’s principles have conducted us V 
JIow will the a rpx that delights his 
economical mind l>ear comparison 'with 
that of the Athenian? Tho Athe- 
11 bin’s fa sitting upon a throne, Feed’s is 
standing 1 lowing behind a counter. 
The Athenian’s is animated by tin* 
love of the beautiful, Peels by the 
love of the gainful. Tin* Athenian’s 
is alive to poetry and art, Peel’s i- 
engrossed by industry and commerce 
The Athenian’s strive- to give real 
value to mind, Peel’s to give exchange- 
able value to matter. The Athenian’s 
delight-, in philosophical. Peel’s in 
comim rcial speculations The Athe- 
nianV fa a nation of heroes, Peel’- fa a 
nation of shopkeeper^ . Then i- the 
workman roiling twelve hours n-rtny, 
while Parliament discusses the proba- 
bility of a discussion on his condition. 
There fa the pauper, rev elling in tlu* 
workhouse on hi- diet of " abundant 
and untaxed food ** There, too. i- 
the liberal cotton lord, proud of hi 
intelligence, hi- piet\ , and liu- jairse. 

“ 1 thank niv -tars that i am not n- 
otlier men iirlx monopolist-, ari-tocrat-, 
or even a- thi- Protectionist 1 eat 
sd.ne-gmwn sugar, i pay half per 


cent income-tax on all that Ipoaiesf, 
I work my men twelve hoars a-day, 
and leave them no time for vice and 
idle ness. I bay in the cheapest, and 
1 sell in the dearest market.” 

There is the liberality that prefers 
free trade to tree man, and the prig* 
ciples of economy to those of humanity. 
There is the piety that justifies va 
a\ aricc by texts, and patrobtaes 
slavery on the ground of Christian, 
duty. There is the philanthropy that 
loves itself and its tea better than th# 
happiness of its fellows ; that dbom& 
thousands of its race to the lowest 
depths ot wo, in order to save a penny 
on the pound of sugar. Co, ye 
liberal mid enlightened Christians, 
loam Cnri-tianity from Voltaire. lie 
did not bow before the idol of trade, 
at which you arc now prostrating 
jourselve- : he rai-ed his* voice iu the 
CiUiM* of humanity against those vile* 
)innciple- of commercial cupidity 
w liich you have citron foryour creed, 
lie, pointiug to the degraded negro, 
could indignantly exclaim — 

4 * Voyc/, a quel pri\ ^ous maDgez du mere 
en Europe J” 

Tic did not think that market cheap, 
w hen* such a price was ]>aid for it. 
Ye- 1 while vou are dealing out dam- 
nation in your bigoted sect.^, he was 
more, tar inore a Christian than you 
are.* 


4 Wo would uot apply thin otroug language to all the advocates of the measure, 
but ouly to those who uphold it on principle as an enlightened and liberal one. If 
it is honestly put forward on low commeicul grounds, uot on high moral ones; if it 
is frankly coufes&ed that it is an ignoble and selti-h meaSure, in which our love of 
sugar and of revenue prevails o^cr the lo>o of our fellows; if we own that we have 
not virtue enough to resist the-c palpable and material temptations for the sake of 
the impalpable and invisible ones of right and humanity ; — let it pa*s, (sorry though 
it be;)— our pious and enlightened uatiou i& already disfigured with too many of these 
commercial blots, to make this further additional one matter of much nspocial 
censure. We oan only lament that hawug made some beginning iu the true and 
good line, we are so easily induced to give it up; that whereas before we oookl point 
to out, brilliant exception as a source of light and hope, this is uow to bo extinguished, 
and we are to relapse into total'darkness. But it is the advocacy of this measure 
on principle, as an eminently liberal and l hristian one, as a triumph ot truth, liberty, 
and reabfa, which is so peculiarly disgusting, and argues tne corruption of the people. 
It is the sneer at cvc^t thing like true generous principle, the laugh at the high 
moral, the complacency iu the low commercial, the assertion of tho paramount im- 
portance of mere considerations of lucre over all the laws of humanity, that forms 
the bad feature TO the case of those holy Liber ils. W lieu we find people, in a tout 
of profound piety, putting fortli the purely commercial principle of buying in tike 
cheapest and selling iu the dearest market, a- ui inviolable law of the Great Paf«nt 
of the Universe, the infringement of which, e\cn to avert the deepest suffering from 
our follows, is on impious rebellion against 11 s will; when we are imploved sot to 
do evil, that good may come, (the evil being a want of sweetness in our tea, and tho 
good, the preserving from slavery and degradation a large number of ear race;) 
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We by no means wish to lay to* Sir 
. Hobert’a charge all the evils of the 
. Above picture ; nevertheless, we think 
that the economical principles so dear 
to his heart, have had no little share 
in contributing to them. Certainly 

* we look in vain for any efforts on his 
part to elevate the national character. 
His last support of the sugar bill is 
admirably characteristic; he is de- 
cidedly opposed to its principle, (he 
sympathises indeed most warmly with 
the negroes,) but, nevertheless,* lie is 
compelled as usual to support it — at a 

, great sacrifice of course to his feelings 
— owing to the peculiar position of 
political affairs. Certainly, his career 
cuts a lamentable figure by the side of 
that of Agoracritus. 

Nevertheless, though wc cannot 
think his career meritorious, it is 
without doubt remarkable. This phe- 
nomenon of a man, who through life 
had been regarded as a leader in the 
aristocratic or Ton* school, casting his 
skin nearly at the'inature age of sixty, 
and soaring forth in die sunshine of 
popular favour in the gaudy and 
pleasing colours of the Radical, is cer- 
tainly*#ne of a curious and interesting 

* kind. A variety of questions arc sug- 

f jsted by it to the inquiring spirit. 

Or how long lias this suppression of 
his real opinions existed? For how 
long has he been pleased, according 
to his phrase, to allow people to de- 
ceive themselves? Is he still allow- 
ing them this amusing privilege V 1 >o 
wo even now see him in his real 
octlours, or is some further metamor- 
phosis in store? Have his changes 
been the sudden conversions of a facile 
and unstable inconsistency, or are they 
the long prepared denouement of a 
secret and mysterious plot? Has a 
tyro in politics been unlearning his 
prejudices and mistakes at the ex- 
pense of his countiy, or has a Radical 
in disguise been prow ling in the Tory 
fold, luring on the aristocracy to their 
own discomfiture ? 


Between the tW'O alternatives of in- 
consistency and insincerity, it might 
be thought that his apologists would 
all take the firsthand his accusers the 
second ; that while the latter attacked 
him for premeditate treachery, the 
former might defend him on the 
ground of a natural facility of disposi- 
tion, which rendered him prone to 
sudden conversions beneath the pres- 
sure of the times. 

Such, however, by no means seems 
to be the case : on the contrary, the 
darker and more mysterious view of 
his conduct is the one taken by hi* 
•most ardent admirers; (fyr, strange 
to say, such beings still exist.) Hap- 
pening to be in conversation wnth one 
of these, (a zealous Radical,) I 
chanced to indulge in some animad- 
versions on Sir Robert’s weakness, as 
show n in liis numerous and repeated 
conversions, expressing an opinion 
that a statesman so exceedingly fal- 
lible must be totally unfitted to guide 
the destinies of a great nation. But 
such, 1 found, was by no moans the 
view' of my radical friend ; who, 
somewhat to my surprise, maintained 
that he was a most able and skilful 
man, by far the best fitted of all our 
existing statesmen for the post of 
Prime Minister. Of any thing like 
weakness lie would nfit hear. Does 
Peel’s general character, said lie, 
savour of weakness? does he look 
like an innocent child, w r ho does not 
know' w hat lie is about ?. Depend upon 
it there is a method in his inconsis- 
tency ; depend upon it he lias perfectly 
w ell known, all along, the game ho 
has been playing. 

What ! then, said T, do you mean to 
say, that all his former professions 
were insincere? that when lie op- 
posed Canning on the Catholic ques- 
tion, lie all along looked forward to 
his carrying it ? that w hen lie opposed 
the “Whigs, he intended when in 
pow er to adopt their principles ? that 
w'heu he made such strenuous profes- 


when we are exhorted to deal freely in slave produce, for the sake of promoting 
u peace and good-will among all mankind then, I say, that this servile liberality, 
this Evangelical cupidity, this Christianity of the ’Change, is beyond all expression 
detestable, and more worthy of the shafts of VoHaire’s satire than the Christianity 
of the Inquisition. The present measure will probably cause a greater amount of 
suffering in the course of a few years, than the Inquisition did during the whole 
period of its existence. 
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mom in favour of Protection, be all 
along had an eye to the repeal of the 
Com Laws? - 

Certainly, replied my friend, I may 
say not only that I think it, but that 
1 know it. Do you suppose that so 
skilful a man would make his moves 
without having an eye to the game he 
was playing? 

And is not such insincerity, said I, 
most detestable? 

Insincerity! replied my Liberal, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, — it is a 
line word, a very pretty word for de- 
clamation; but, young man, when 
you arc as old as I am, you will 
know w hat it passes for in the politi- 
cal world. Depend upon it, only 
those cry out about it who are hurt 
by it ; those who benefit by it give it 
quite a tlifferent name. The man 
who is an apostate and a renegade to 
the party whom he botrajs, is a 
* irtiious and patriotic com ert to that 
which receives him. 

Surely, cried I, if Peel has really 
been playing the game you attribute 
to him, no one could hesitate to pro- 
nounce him insincere. 

Not at all so, said his admirer, his 
sincerity can easily be defended. I 
look upon him mj self as * most sin- 
cere patriot, notwithstanding the yew 
that I take ofrfiis policy. Ills prin- 
( iple has beema most consistent and 
patriotic one; — always to carry' the 
popular measure, as soon as the public 
mind was ripe for it. 

But w as uot, then, his conduct to 
Canning most reprehensible, w hen he 
professed Mich repugnance to the 
Catholic claims ? 

Not by any means; lie really op- 
posed them at the time, becau.se the 
public mind was not yit ripe for 
them; audliohjiKcicly pioposed them 
afterwards, because it lmd ripened in 
the interim. The measure which 
would have been hazardous in the 
former case, had become safe and be- 
neficial in the 6ccuud. The same may 
lie said of his apparent ‘changes with 
respect to the principles of the Whigs 
and the Free Traders. He abstained 
from these doctrines as long os their 
# popularity was doubtful, and em- 
braced them as soon as the maturity 
of public opinion had rendered them 
wise and beneficial. 

Why then, I inquired, did he pro- 
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fess to oppose them on principle? — 
why did he not declare that he wan 
only waiting for the public mind to 
ripen? I cannot say that I got a very 
satisfactory answer on this need, but 
it was something to the effect that the 
public good, statesman-like discretion, 
peculiarities of political affairs, might 
justify some suppression on this point. 

In fact, continued my friend, his 
whole opposition to the Whigs and 
the Reform Bill, was nothing but a 
piece of acting, into which he was led 
by the force of circumstances. No- 
body thought that the public mind 
was so nearly ripe for it as it proved 
to be, and Peel therefore was not pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. It was * 
an unforeseen event which took him 
by surprise, and he thus, against his 
w ill, w as forced out of the movement. 
But his opposition w r as entirely ficti- 
tious, — he w as never a Tory at heart : 
he might use their prejudices as tools 
to sene his purposes, but he was 
always too wary to adopt them in 
leality. His heart was always with 
the popular doctrines, more so than 
wa*> the case with the Whigs them- 
selves, as his recent behaviour evinces. 
He is ready now to take up antfeany 
out their principles at a point where 
they themselves hesitate to do so. 
Tins is what he has all along been 
aiming at, — the post he aspires to is 
that of the man of the people, the 
leader of the movement. He is far 
letter fitted for this than the Whigs; 
he lias no sickly visions of finality. 
He will not scruple to cany out the 
dominant w ishefrof the people, whither- 
soever they may lead. Then he has 
this peculiar advantage, that while 
mast other ministers are fettered by 
their pledges and professions, these 
are no impediments to Peel. This la 
why I look upon him as our fittest 
minister, because be will most fh|ly 
carry out the ]>eople’s will. As soon 
as that will is decidedly expressed, 
his only care will be to execute it 
We ventured to raise some doubts 
as to the fitness of such a character for 
the post of Minister. Surely, said we, 
he can scarcely be fit for a niler, who 
is thus senile to the dominant opinion 
of the day. Surely a Minister should 
be somewhat in advance of* the mm* 
and rather capable of directing their 
opinion than compelled to follow it 

it * 
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> If we look to more ontwaitt bril- 
'Hftncy, replied ho, that may bo true, 
fat if we look to solid utility , the case 
fe different. In a despotic country, 

, such a minister as you require might 
“be needful ; in Austria, for instance, a 
Mettemich may be of use to direct 
and anticipate public opinion. But 
in a free country like ours, whore 
public opinion is so active, we shall 
never want demagogues to form it ; 
Of these there will always be a plenti- 
ful stock*, the difficulty is to find a 
minister who will interpret and exe- 
cute the popular will, after it has been 
fashioned 1>y these more original 
» spirits. And this, if I mistake not, 
is eminently found in Peel, as time, 
I suspect, will demonstrate. Think 
not that his career is o\ or ; think not, 
Us his short-sighted adversaries may 
imagine, that he is extinguished as a 
public man. That darling wish of 
his heart, to be borne triumphantly 
Into power by the masses, as leader of 
the popular movement, lies at length 
almost within his grasp. His recent 
desertion of the aristocracy was admir- 
ably timed ; though he ma) have lost 
their pnpport, he lias gained in ex- 
change the fav our of the people. He 
has craftily quitted the falling house, 
to take ampler lodgings in the new 
and rising fabric However powei- 
less he may seem to the ignorant, he 
has- still admirable cards in his hand. 
His adversaries may be formidable ju 
number, but they are weak in intrinsic 
Strength. No one knows better than 
he how to play them off one against 
the other, and to profit In their dis- 
sensions. Meanwhile he is patiently 
biding his time, which, be assured, Is 
not far distant. Politics hat o lately 
displayed much greater wonders than 
the triumphant return to power.of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

•And if once lie return, think not 
that he will easily be dispossessed of 
it.' He will well know how to play 
the part of the popular favourite. 
There stands not in the House a more 
thorough Radical tlian the inner man 
of Sir Robert Peel. It is from him 
that w'e shall obtain Extended Suf- 
frage, finally to become Universal . 1 1 
is from Jiim that we shall obtain the 

* The above conversation, though with 
^expressions, is strictly founded on fact. 


diminution, and at last 4lie abolition 
of Chnrch Establishments. It is from 
him, or from such as he, that we may 
hope finally to obtain a Republic. 
Yon may smile, and think such a 
prospect absurd. Would you have 
thought it more absurd, if 1 had told 
you three years ago that from him we 
should have obtained Repeal of the 
Corn Law's? Depend upon it, we 
shall yet sec the day when Sir Robert 
will be the triumphant popular 
minister. 

Heav forbid ! thought l ; y et I 
w as forced to confess that it did not 
seem unlikely. I could, however, by 
no me ans join ill the admiration which 
my friend expressed for such a cha- 
racter. While granting that some 
respect might lx* felt for the skilful 
drjjMwt, who lends and swav* tie* 
popular mind, I could feel nothing but 
contempt tor the servile biuwfo, who 
merelv w at< lies and follow s it. 1 
rallied him somewhat upon the mag- 
nanimous JilHT.ihh, which Could ally 
its< It with so poor and ungenerous a 
ch.irat tor, mi debased, il his account 
win true, b\ meanness, duplicity, 
and hypocrisy. Mj Radical waxed 
somewhat warm, and at length lie 
parted, in all the dignity of his libera- 
li tv? thinking mo a young tool; while 
I returned, laughing 9t his generous 
patriotism, ami thinking him a sen ile- 
ininded old humbug * 

The more, however, 1 pondered on 
the subject, the more did 1 see the 
justice of hi* \iews on PoeTs diame- 
ter, and at length I almost entirely 
coincided with him, — -in e\cry thing 
but his admiration. 

What then shall we say of these 
principles, looking at them under their 
moral aspect ? Taking his admirer's 
view, I know not how they could 
escape the severest censure. But 
though these admirers of his make no 
scruple in adopting this view', and 
even in w r annly defending it, we can- 
not but' h estate to follow their ex- 
ample. Ail insincerity so delilierate, 
so calculated, is more lhan we can 
readily admit No doubt, his actual 
conduct has been sufcli as my friend 
abov c described, as facts sufficiently \ 
show. No doubt, he has professed 

no pretensions vo exact aocuracyin the 
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am. set ot principles when seeking 
* power, and another wheh in posses- 
sion of it. No doubt, he has used 
the aristpcratical element os his step- 
ping-stone to greatness, aud has 
afterwords kicked it over for the 
popular one as its support. But we 
think Shat these principles have acted 
in a great measure spontaneously, 
without any vciy fixed and deliberate 
plan in his own mind. We take his 
conduct to have been not so much 
the result of calculation, as of the 
peculiar organisation of liis nature. 
We believe him to lane been in a 
great measure unconscious of the in- 
herent servility and flexibility of liis 
comictions. AVlien lie opposed a 
measure, lie probably imagined that 
he did - , o chiefly on its own merits, 
and was not aware that his con\ er&ion 
would inevitably take place, as soon 
as public opinion was npe for that 
measure. 

Let us, however, listen to liimselt, 
and see what light we can deri\e from 
liis own lips as to the natnre of liis 
principles. By liis own account, in 
the case of the ('urn Law-., th»* sup- 
presMon of his real opinions lasted 
for somewhere about three years. 
‘•About throe years ago,” sa\s he, 

“ a great change took place in my 
opinions on the subject but it scenis 
that for the public good, he thought it 
best to allow' jieojilo to deceit e them- 
seltos, and therefore carefully sup- 
pressed all intimution of this change. 
So far, then, his own account tallies 
with that of his admirer, ami we have 
his own word that liis insincerity, for 
a considerable period of time, w r as 
deliberate and calculated. But the 
actual duration of this hypocrisy it 
must evidently be impossible to de- 
termine with accuracy ; for if a person 
can, by his own avowal, practise it 
knowingly and deliberately for three 
years, it is probable that in a vague 
and urn onscious way, not thoroughly 
known even to himself, ho has been 
indulging in it for a much longer 
period. 

Again, with respect to his Whig 
principles, it is impossible to determine 
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accurately how long they hare been 
suppressed, and he has not favoured 
us on this point with much specific 
information ; but it would appear that 
they latently existed at the time that 
he so strenuously opposed that go- 
vernment, and that the germ of 
Whiggery was developing Itself ip 
his bosom, w hile outwardly he waa 
shining as a high Tory. 

With respect to the Catholic Ques- 
tion he Is more communicative, and 
he takes care to inform ns, in a speech 
revised by his own hand, and pub- 
lished for the benefit of posterity in 
Hansard, that here, too, his duplicity 
had been of long standing, and veiy 
much of a deliberate and premeditated 
nature. When proposing, as Minister, 
the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, which outwardly he had so long 
opposed, he reports liimself to have 
said, u So far as my own course in 
tl»N question is concerned, it is the 
same w ith that which suggested itself 
to my iniud in the year 1825, when I 
w as liis Majesty's Principal Minister 
for the Home Department, and found 
myself in a minority in this House on 
this [the Catholic] Question." \,Now, 
the course which he was theft pur- 
suing w as that of openly advocating 
and supporting the Catholic claims. 
And the same course, he tells ns, 
(that, therefore, we must conclude, of 
liis advocating these claims,) sug- 
gested itself to liis mind iu 1825. 
liis duplicity then was of long stand- 
ing ; for he did not, as is well known, 
suffer the public to be iu the least 
aware of any such suggestion, from 
the time w hen it presented itself to 
his mind in 1825, till 1829, when he 
first avowed that favourable leaning 
to those claims, which had so I6pg 
lain dormant in the interior of his 
breast. His conduct certainly waa 
well calculated to prevent any suspi- 
cion of the existence of such a ten 
deucy in his mind ; for in 1827, two 
years after the suggestion had offered 
itself, lie declared himself compelled, 
by a painful but rigorous sense of 
duty, to quit Canning's ministry, and 
join the opposition against that st alest* 


* Hansard's Debates, vol. xx. New Series, p. 731.* The speech is said, in a note 
on p. J2 7, to have been (( inserted with the permission and approbation of Mr. 
Secretary Peel.” , 
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man, on account of his own deep would fain demonstrate, it has a eon- 
repiignance to those claims, and his trary moaning, it can be only, wc pre- 
k oonviction of their ruinous tendency, same, when taken in some non-natural 
Kay, more, he suffered himself to be sense ; — the fixing of which we leave 
borne into power for the ostensible to those more conversant than our- 
pnrpose of resisting those claims, and selves with that veiy ingenious mode 
made the round of the conn try amid of interpretation, 
the acclamations of his supporters, as And if it be true that he did feel so 
Protestant champion, without giving disposed, that he was il almost per- 
the slightest hint of the suggestion suaded,” at that early period, of the 
which the minority in 1825 had awak- wisdom of granting the Catholic 
ened in liis mind, and which was so claims, then his subsequent behaviour 
shortly to develop itself in full force, in putting hinfsclf at the head of the 
as soon as he was seated in power. party who unflinchingly and undoubt - 

If, then, we arc to believe his own ingly opposed those claims, as injnri- 
acconiit,his hypocrisy in this matter oils to the country, his professing to 
must have been of considerable dura- coincide fully in their views, and his 
tion, of much skill, and consummate obtaining power on the strength of 
perfidy. Though a feat of his earlier those professions, cannot but Iw* looked 
prime, it must have been quite worthy on as a political mamruvre of the 
to compare with the recent great ex- most disingenuous and culpable kii.d. 
ploit of liis maturity. 'What could have been the motive 

The speech from which we have of his making so strange a confession, 
extracted the above passage, is the is a somewhat curious subject of in- 
same which gave rise to the discus- quiry. We think we recognise in it 
sion in Parliament, in which Sir an attempt to establish a kiud of 
Robert’s conduct in this business was vague compromise between insincerity 
attacked. He then endeavoured to and inconsistency. If liis conduct 
rebut the charges founded on it, bv were attributed to men 1 inconsistency, 
denying the authenticity of the ex- he must plead guilt) to a long pre- 
pressions attributed to him, some of \ious mistake, and must forfeit all 
which rested only on the Isolated re- pretensions to political prudence and 
ports of particular newspapers.* Rut foresight. If, liowe\er, it were 
the sentence above quoted stands at thought that he had for a long time 
full length in his own corrected report had a secret leaning in favour of the 
in Hansard, revised, as its title tells Catholic claims, and had only been 
us, by Mr. Secretary Peel, the autlien- waiting for the ripeness of public opi- 
tidty of which has never been ques- nion to declare his real sentiments, 
tioned. And certainly its natural then lie would escape the charge of 
sense would lead us to conclude, that weakness and imprudence, and would 
he was ready, in the interior of his only incur the blame of a beneficial 
mind, in 1825, to embrace the cause insincerity. He would thus gain the 
of Catholic Emancipation. If, as lie good graces of all those whose strong 

* The expression which was chiefly insisted on in that discussion, and which he 
strenuously laboured to disprove, was that in which he was reported to have said, 
that in 1625 he gave it as his opinion to Lord Liverpool that “ something ought to 
be done for the Catholics.” Re strongly denied having ever used those words, and 
as indeed *tliey are not found in many of the reports of his speech, there would not 
appear to be sufficient evidence that he did so. Rut it was labour lost to disprove 
the point, for this sentence after all was by no means ho chur or explicit as that 
which stands in his own revised report. lie might have stated that something 
ought to be done for the Catholics, without its being thereby evidcut, that by that 
something he meant the measure of Catholic Emancipation. Some other course 
mfght have u suggested itself to his mind,” as a solution of the difficulty. Rut when 
he tells us in so many words, that the course which then suggested itself to his mind 
was the very same which lie afterwards pursued in proposing the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, no room for question is left ; this is a precise and explicit 
statement to which we do not see how two meanings can well he given. When 
such a statement stands in liis own corrected report, it was wortc Hum idle so 
strenqpusly to disclaim the weskef one. 
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Attachment to the measure would 
make, them overlook, in behalf of its 
importance, wliat they would consider 
a pardonable deceit. 

This view, indeed, he could not ex- 
plicitly state in so many words, as it 
would have laid him too open to the 
accusations of his opponents ; but it 
can be hinted at, as in the above pas- 
sage. For what intelligible meaning 
can be attached to that sentence, if 
it do not convey the idea that his 
inconsistency, after all, was not so 
flagrant as bad been represented ; that 
his mind for some time previously had 
been leaning that wSy, and that, to 
use his peculiar phrase, his course was 
u the same with that which suggested 
itself to his mind in the year 1825/’ 
We believe this expression to be the 
most accurate that he could have used. 
The design of supporting the Catholic 
Haims had not then billy ripened in 
his mind, lie had not formed any 
accurate* and deliberate plan of con- 
duct; but the possibility of doing mi 
at some future day mt roily k * sug- 
gested itself to his mind/ 7 A scarcely 
audible voice whispered in hi* mimi, 
u Peril a] is, Peel, some time or other, 
in certain contingencies, State neces- 
sities, public duty, Ac., .nav require 
that you should lend a favourable ear 
to the Catholic claims/ 7 U hat these 
peculiar contingencies wen* would 
also 1 m* suggested by the same little 
voice, but in so low a tone and in such 
vague terms that he himself would not 
be able to rentier a definite account 
of them. 

Whatever, however, In' the real 
construction of the above passage, or of 
any other similar ones that may be met 
with among his speeches, we our- 
selves should not be disposed to attach 
too prominent au importance to them. 
Such confessions might be admirably 
litted us a taunt to him, as an " argu- 
ment um a<l lioiuinem,” as a case of 

habemus confitentem rcum but it 
is not on his own verbal expressions 
that the judgment on his conduct 
is to be formed. Strange indeed 
would it be if a skilful orator should 
so blunder iu Vis speech as openly to 
avow an act of duplicity and deceit ; 
it is only matter- of marvel how such 
expressions as that above quoted 
could ever have been used. But, in 
a case like this, if he wished fully to 
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express all that he knew of his ow# 
intentions, if he desired to unburden* 
his mind by the fullest possible con- 
fession, he would not be able accu- 
rately to do so, and his own estimate 
of his own character would be little 
worth. It is an unfailing conse- 
quence with those who practise hypo- 
crisy in the view of deceiving others, 
that they also at the same time deceive 
themselves. One deliberate and sys- 
tematic piece of deceit produces an 
incalculable amount of this subtler 
and unconscious hypocrisy. It is a. 
kind of general veil or mantle in which 
the person walks, which conceals bis 
soul even from his own view, and 
deceives him as to the motives of his 
own actions. Under its soothing 
influence no sense of insecurity is felt ; 
and the man whose conduct is all the 
time biassed by some egotistical mo- 
tive, walks in the proud conviction to 
liinwlf that he is a model of patriot- 
i.Mii and \irtuc. Such an hypocrisy, 
to take a prominent instance. Is well 
exemplified in the case of Cromwell ; 
but illustrations must lie familiar to 
e\erv one in the humbler walks of 
life, and if he have a difficulty in dis- 
• erning it iu others, he will have none 
if h»* knows how to examine himself. 

It is a tendency which cxi>tsin all, and 
requires strung efforts for its subjuga- 
tion. All strong- passions or desires 
carry it along with them, unless their 
deceptive inttuenee be firmly coun- 
teracted by the stronger desire for 
truth and right. 

In Sir Koberfs case wc fclieve it 
to have arisen from the action* of a 
stroug egotistical desire of jM»wcr and 
fame, unchecked bv any heartfelt and 
earnest convictions with regard to the 
truth of his public principles. His 
whole career is a continuous proof 
of this defect of all genuine and 
lively seizure of the* truth ; for never 
does lie advocate an ^opinion while it 
is w eak, and never does he oppose it 
when it is strong. Owing te this, his 
principles, though he himself may have 1 
no distinct consciousness of it^ have 
insensibly bent themselves. t<* th£ ' 
stronger "motives of ambition. He 
remains all the time in ignorance o£ » 
the secret bins, and is by no means 
aware of how r far from true patriot- 
ism lie is. 

Accustomed to rely on the opinions * 
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trf others, from the absence of all ear- 
liest conviction in himself, he mnst be 
forced to trust to their voice even in 
matters relating to his own conduct ; 
and, when he Ileal'S the cheers of the 
populace that salute him at the door of 
the House of Commons, he lays the flat- 
tering unction to his soul that he is a 
martyr and a patriot. How should it 
he otherwise? When he hears himself 
applauded as an eminently virtuous 
and injured man, what means is there 
of undeceiving him, if his own 
conscience be silent or confirm the 
delusion ? I find it well remarked to 
my purpose by Mencius, the Chinese 
sage, speaking of some statesmen of 
his daj T , whom he declares to have 
had only a false appearance of virtue, 
— “ Having had for a long time this 
false appearance, and not having made 
any return to sincerity and integrity, 
how could they know,” he asks, u that 
they did not possess it ? ” * 

And when we speak of the weak 
ness or senility of conviction, we 
would by no means be understood to 
mean a mere liability to change. The 
man of sincere and earnest mind fre- 
quently changes his opinions oftenest. 
The dift’crence lies in the motives of 
the change. In the case of the earned 
man these arise from his own mind, 
in the case of the servile-minded man 
from external circumstances. Such. 

- for instance, are political advantages 
or the number, or clamour, or strength 
.ot the advocates of an opinion. Cir- 
cumstances generally enable us to 
discriminate pretty accurately. If 
a man always rejects an opinion when 
shared by few, and always adopts it 
when popular and dominant ; if he has 
nothing to say to it when it is ot no 
service to him, but embraces it when 
it is strong, and can give him renown 
and popularity, we shall not probably 
err in deeming that man to be of. a 
servile min<}, wanting in sincere and 
earnest convictions. The truthful - 
minded man at once avows his change, 
the servile-minded one cunningly con- 
ceals it till it suits Ills purpose. If, 
besides this, a man be cold, pompous, 
and an egotist, if his character bo 
marked by duplicity, if his language 
be plausible, but unsatisfactory if lie 


bo found to pay more deference to his 
foes thrqugh &r than to his friends 
from affeotiori, all these are corrobo- 
rating tests of tbc ’servile character in 
question. Though it may be difficult 
to assigifits precise tokens in words, 
there is less difficulty in discriminating 
it in practice. 

It is this total w ant of all. earnest 
and heartfelt conviction of the tnith, 
w hich forms the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole of Sir R. Peel's 
career. Deciphered by this, all the 
tortuous inconsistencies of his course 
arrange themselves in systematic ov- 
der, all the vari^ll hieroglyphics of his 
mysterious conduct yield a dear and 
intelligible meaning. The man w ho is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his principles, labours unceasingly to 
impari them to others, to urge upon 
them the importance of his views, to 
point out the beneficial results which 
must flow from his course of policy. 
Such an earnest comiction animated 
Pitt in his rc>i stance to the French 
Revolution, Canning in his advocacy 
of the Catholic claims. Wilberforce in 
his endeavours for 'Negro Emancipa- 
tion : and lately, (if we may be par- 
doned somewhat of a bathos.) Cobden 
iii his war against the Coni Laws. 
Without meaning to assimilate the 
merits of these various efforts, they 
all serve as examples of the way in 
which men act when animated by u 
genuine and sincere couu’ction. lint 
there is no principle, great or small, 
which has owed its advance in public 
opinion to one sentence of Peel’s. Say 
rather, there is none which while } T et 
in its infancy, and in med of support, 
has not boon opposed by him to the 
best of his power. While it is weak, 
lie raises his tongne against* it ; w hile 
it is doubtful, he halts between two 
opinions, and watches the struggle in 
cautious silence; as soon as it has 
become dominant and can dispense 
with his support, he proffers his aid 
with copious professions of zeal, and 
seeks to fix on his inglorious brow 
the l&urels that rightly belong to 
another. 

Ilad he. lived in the Roman world 
at an earlier age, when Christianity 
w as yet striving against the secular 


Meng-tgen, Book II. chap. (>, Art*. 30. Pauthier’a Translation. 
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powers, while, it was w$ak and. de- 
spised, who would have opposed it 
more loudly than the '“Robert Peel of 
tho day? who. would have more 
warmly urged its impracticability, its 
unfitness for the concerns ot’4ife ? who 
would more eloquently have exhorted 
the Homan world Ho hold to thfe 
wisdom of t heir forefathers ? As, how- 
evoy, the tide gradually and steadily 
rolled on, and (lay by day one con- 
version followed another, these elo- 
quent protestations would begin some- 
what to flag, and at length that 
plausible tongue would lie in silence. 
But when lit last it began to make 
its way among the higher powers of 
the land, amid the eminent and 
wealthy ; when finally it even pene- 
trated into the Court of the Emperor, 
and rumours began to be whispered 
that he himself looked mi it with no 
unfavourable eye. a few days before 
Constantine's conversion Fcliius would 
announce his formal adhesion to its 
principles, with an intimation that he 
had for some years been leaning that 
way, and that “a similar course had 
suggested itself to his mind, " even 
at tho time when he took some part 
in the Dioelcsian persecution.* A 
skilful management of government 
influence/' pouring grace auil unction 
on many benighted minds, would 
secure him a good claim to merit, and 
he would doubtless be rewarded for 
liis seasonable change h\ a high po>t 
amid the officers of tiio regenerate 
Emperor. 

This time-serving conduct, skilfully 
managed, will frequently succeed ad- 
mirably with the w orld ; for these 
children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of 
light. Xhe sincere advocates of prin- 
ciples through good and through bad 
report, are looked upon as unpractical 
and fanciful theorists ; while those 
who carefully watch their opportunity, 
and conform themselves with good 
grace to the dominant tide of opinion, 
are hailed as able and practical men, 
and even obtain from the mass the 
praise of more than common honesty. 


inasmuch as they are not ashamed td 
avow a change in their opinions. It* 
is of such as these that the wise Co% 
fucius pointedly says, 44 The most 
honest men of their time arc the pest 
of virtue.” 

44 What ! ” asks the surprised disciptf 
Wfen-tqhang, 44 whom do you caR the 
most honost men of their time ? 

44 Those,” replies the Sage, “wfio 
direct their principal efforts to speak 
and act like all the world, are the 
adulators of their age: these are the 
most honest men of their generation.” 

“ And why,” says the disciple, 44 do 
you call them the pest of virtue? ” 

u If you wish to find a defect in 
them, you will not knuw where to lay 
hold of them ; if you wish to attack 
them in any place, yon will not be 
able to compass it. They participate 
in the poverty of the manners of their 
ago. That "which dwells in their 
heart resembles integrity and sin- 
cerity, and their actious resemble the 
practice of temperance and virtue. As 
all the people of their country boast 
of them incessantly, they * believe 
themselves to be models of perfection. 
This is why I regard them as the pest 
of virtue.” 

*•1 detest," continues Confucius, 
4> that which has only the appearance 
of reality : T detest the tares, in the 
fear that they will ruin the crop. I 
i»E*n>r the skilful statesman, in 

HIE FKAU THAT III. WILL CONFOUND 

KyriTY.”t 

Might not the simple lessons of 
Confucius be read with advantage 
even in our enlightened age, which 
certainly is not without its u adn- 
lators?" Might not they do some 
good to Sir R. Peel, and awaken that 
4 ‘ skilful statesman ” to a jinsfer esU- 
matc of his real virtue ? 

The idea contained in the above 
passage is most accurately and pro- 
foundly true, and shows, like most of 
his remarks, that Cojtfiicins had a 
penetrating knowledge*’ of human 
-nature. There arc, in fact; two great 
classes into which mankind maybe 
divided; those whose mbdel of con- 


* This chronology might seem difficult to conciliate with the life of an individual, 
but it must be remembered that th^ Robert Peel never dies. There a re always ia 
tl|Q world not only one, but many p^resentatives of the character . 
t Meng-tseu, Book 11. chap. 7, Art. 37. Pauthicr’a Translation. 
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duct is the general conduct of the 
society in which they live, and those 
whose model is an ideal in their own 
'Blinds, unattainable indeed, and never 
to be realised in practice, but the mere 
aiming at which elevates their char- 
acter. The first of these are the men 
described above by Confucius, u whose 

S 'ncipal effort is to think and to act 
t like all the world,” whom he 
nically terms “the most honest 
men of their district.” And even in 
our day this class furnishes us with a 
vast number of “most highly respect- 
able men.” Destitute of all splendid 
visions, they arc never led astray into 
any extravagance that might shock 
the decorous laws of society, and they 
arc looked upon accordingly as models 
of temperance and virtue. * These are 
the “children of this world” most 
wise in their generation : the “ men 
of the world,” from whom arise the 
sharp practical man, the skilful states- 
man, the time-serving diplomatist,* 
and all the host of Vicars of Bray, 
whether in religion or politics. 

The others are those who derive 
their principles not from the fashion- 
able dicta of the world, nor the ruling 
doctrines of the age, but from the idea 
of truth within their own minds ; who, 
“ though the sun were on their right 
hand and the moon were on thetf left,” 
would not be diverted from the genu- 
ine convictions of their conscience. 
They look not to the flickering glare 
of public opinion, but to the immuta- 
ble light of truth; these are “the 
children of light,” the souls of pure 
and high-minded virtue. From these 
have sprung all that humanity has of 
great and noble, all those who have 
sacrificed on the altar of truth ; in re- 
ligion the Martyrs, in philosophy the 
Sages, in politics the sincere and de- 
voted Patriots. They do not despise 
opinions because the world despises 
them, nor do they honour them because 
the world doeaxhem honour ; they arc 
“ justi ac tcnaccs propositi viri,” who 
do not ebb and flow with the tide of 
public opinion. 

Li which of these two classes Sir 
Robert Peel is to be placed, is what 
his own conduct will decide, better 
than our judgment. Nevertheless, 
we will hazard the opinion, that Sir 


Robert Peel is no child of light. We 
suspect that there are very few prin- 
ciples, for which he would suffer him- 
self to be burnt, — even in effigy. 
With no high ideal by which to guide 
his conduct, with no generous or ex- 
ited views, he has ventured on a 
career beyond his powers. Fitted by 
Nature to make an excellent Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he has not 
known how to content himself with 
liis proper post. A narrow egotist, he 
has attempted to guide the destinies 
of a great nation, liis career, as 
might have been expected, has been 
a notable failure. If it l>o not ex- 
posed to very heavy blame, wc de- 
cidedly must w ithhold all prafcc from 
it ; if it have little of the execrable, 
it certainly has nothing of the admir- 
able. Unstable as water, how could 
he excel? and excellence has been 
wanting accordingly. * Ills career has 
been one continuous mistake ; the 
greatest mistake of all being that he 
ever began it. HU only discoveries 
have been, that lie had previously 
been in error. IIU only victories have 
been over hi* friends, whom thrice he 
has dragged through the mire of dis- 
honour, f He has portioned out tri- 
umph to liis foe**, defeat and bitter- 
ness to liis supporters. He quits 
powder amid the disgifet and indigna- 
tion of liis old friends, and the con- 
temptuous patronage of his new. Such 
lias been the career of the safe mail, 
the practical and able statesman ! 
The generous Canning, a man of real 
and noble ideas, was looked upon as 
dangerous, and the wary and cautious 
Peel was raised to power in his stead. 
Could they have foreseen — those who 
were toiling for their safe man, and 
so alarmed at the dangerous- ideas of 
Canning — that it was to the safe mail 
they were to be indebted for Catholic 
Emancipation, and Repeal of the 
Com Laws? Reflect ujkhi this, ye 
lovers of safe men, ami be wise : 
choose those who a-e really safe, and 
see first that they arc men at all, and 
next only that they be safe ones ; men 
— of high and bold ideas, not crafty 
and narrow-minded egotists. 

The above described modification 
of character is, no doubt, extensively 
prevalent, and by its frequency in 


Talleyrand it a good example. 


t Catholic Bill, Factory Bill, Corn Bill. 
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their ranks casts somewhat of a shade 
over the whole body of politicians and 
statesmen ; so much so, that it was 
an axiom of one of the most distin- 
guished of their numlwr, that they 
were all to be considered dishonest, 
till their conduct proved the contrary. 
But, though fur too many examples 
of it arc afforded by political history, 
we may safely say that seldom has a 
better opportunity of studying such a 
character existed, than at the present 
day, when it is exemplified in a far 
more open and unblushing way than 
usual, by the two most noted actors 
on the political stage, the one of 
England, the other of Ireland. It is 
impossible not to recognise the in- 
trinsic similarity in the characters of 
Feel and O’Connell, though outwardly 
very differently mollified by the cir- 
cumstances and the tempers of the 
nations with which they ha\e had to 
deal. But* in both, one great cha- 
racteristic is the samp, that their 
professions have lieeu at variance 
with their com ictions ; that the ends 
to which they have *-ecretly been 
working, have been totalh different 
from those which they put forward to 
the public as their aim. Both have 
made use of principles aim feelings as 
tools to their ambition, in which they 
themselves did not in the least degree 
sympathise; nay, which, in reel’s 
ease, were the secret object of bis 
hostility and aversion. IVel made 
use of the principles of Ton bin, the 
banner of Chun, h and State ; ( )'( Ynnell 
of the principle of Nationality 
dear to the Irish, the cry of Kepeal, 
and the Parliament in College (5 wen. 
That O’Connell can's little enough 
about ltei>enl, is now sutliciently 
evident; and that Peel cared abso- 
lutely nothing about Tor) bin, is but 
a faint expression of the truth, inas- 
much as his object has evidently been 
to overthrow it, as soon as it bad 
raised him to pow r cr. O’Connell, 
while professedly upholding the cause 
of the National and fiery Anti-Saxon 
party, has secretly made friends with 
tho much loss romantic and I more 
practical interests of tho Catholic 
priesthood and the Whigs ; Peel, 
while professedly maintaining tho 
declining cause of the Church and 
State, the old institutions, the na- 
tional feelings, &c M of tho country, 
has secretly made friends with the 


much less ideal and more substantial v 
interests of tho commercial chunes, N 
and the Manchester cotton lord ft. 
Both have ended .in a complete 
rupture with the party of whfeh thgjr 
were the former champion. Peel is at 
open war with the Tories, O’ConHefl 
w ith the Nationals. The love of theta* 1 
former friends, is in both cases tamdd 
into bitter disgust and contempt : and 
as we have already heard violent 
denunciations ot Peel from his old 
supporters, wc shall probably ere 
long bear equally violent agaiJftst 
O’Connell. Both, in fact, share the 
merited fate of long-continued falsity 
of principle ; they stand forth in their 
old age with their nakedness un- 
covered, the contempt of all those 
w ho can penetrate the hollowness qf 
their career. For both the same 
excuse is set up, that they deceived 
for the good of their country. For 
both the excuse is alike untenable, for 
nothing can justify such deliberate 
tamjM'ring with the truth; and in 
lw>th, their final exposure may serve 
n< a warning to show how delusive is 
mk h a notion. 

On tho whole, however, wt must 
greatly gi\ e the preference to the IrL&h 
agitator; hi* sen ices to bis country 
have been much greater, his exertions 
much more effective, and his career 
much more consistent; for, however 
insincere he may be on certain points, 
he has nc\ cr been guilty of profiling 
principles diametrically opposite to 
lib u»m ictions ; he cannot be accused 
of any Mich In poerby ns that of pro- 
fessing Ton bin while in heart a Ka- 
dieal. He has consistently supported; 
and \ en mainly procured, by his own 
exertions mam measures important 
to his country ; not to name others, 
that of Catholic Emancipation. But 
there is not a single measure which 
ow'es it* success to tho exertions of 
Peel ; thongli he may hnvo becrffe&he 
nominal instrument of carrying thorn, 
their triumph has been In reaUty the 
w ork of others, and the) would have 
been passed with equal or greates* 
readiness had he never existed- Tho 
Com Bill, on which he rests his prill- 
eipal claim, has doubtless lost much 
more by bis long-continue£ ^position, 
than it has gained by lila tardy con- 
version. IIo has done nothing but 
adopt those principles which had 
already become dominant through the 


p&m* ifoal 

tlie^ 

|pp^ Everbono must «$qit,' 
tf&jjfin all this y’Uaanell fa, beyond 
^pcmparfaon, superior tp Peel. In 
“ either respects, too, the bold and open 
l&nkomm* of the Irish agitator, is 
preferable to the cold ana repulsive 
egotism of the English statesman. 

<4 That the Gareer of the man who, 
frith weak principles, as above de- 
scribed, attempts to play a conspicuous 
part in politics, will be pregnant with 
hmniliation, is what wo might at oucp 
predict. In the present instance of 
Peel this has been most strikingly ex- 
emplified. Unable to nourish himself 
with th$ food of truth, he has scantily 
sustained himself by eating his pro- 
fessions. Perpetually has he opposed, 
to the best of his power, men wh<»c 
principles he has afterwards been com- 
pelled to adopt. After gaining power 
by such opposition, he lias been forced 
to confess that lie gained it by injuring 
his country. Even should we take 
the most favourable view of hi* cou- 
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hit! duty would entitle him to grati- 
tude and respect. But, alas ! it turns 
out that this finn Qpn viction was want- 
ing, that it was based on a foundation 
of sand ; that what principles lie had 
were vague and weak, and w ere liable 
to be biassed a& the time, much more 
than he knew, by extraneous and 
contingent circumstances. This is the 
reason why they afterwards gave way, 
when their yielding was demanded by 
Ills political position. The law of 
duty that w r as deemed so stern and 
inflexible, proved, when the test was 
applied, to be pliant and clastic; the 
convictions which were believed to l)e 
based on the firmest Protestant prin- 
ciple, turned out to be chiefly depen- 
dent on public ripeuos>. And when he 
reflected that he had gained his powei 
by so mistaken a course, bv so un- 
founded an opposition to ('aiming, 
surely this would call for feelings o' 
repentance on account of liis proiou- 
errors, this would at least demand 
some expression of that contrition 
and humiliation, a\ hich seem so de- 


duct to Canning, that the nature of 
the case will allow, how much has it 
still of a humiliating character! Ib- 
is reluctantly induced, at a ‘gieat 
sacrifice to his feelings, to join the 
unfortunate opposition against that 
statesman, solely, as he bdiccea. from 
a stern sense of public duty. Yet he 
is obliged afterwards to confess that 
Canning w r as much wiser than himself 
in the matter, and to carry the Aerv 
measure on account of w hich his 
Mend had been so mercilessly assailed. 
He discovers that the violence done 
to his feelings, not only w as productive 
of no good to his country, but actually 
of detriment. He discovers that his 
former objections were not (as had 
been protessed) to the principle of the 
measure, but only because the public 
mind was not yet ripe for it, and that 
■ as soon as the public mind ripened, 
Ills ow u would ripen too. What re- 
gret must thus be excited in the mind 
awakened to the consciousness of its 
long mistake ! 

if lie had been satisfied that his 
opposition to Canning had proceeded 
from a firm and w r ell -grounded con- 
viction, from an unswerving, sense of 
public duty, his conduct, however 
repugnant to his feelings, would, on 
* the whole, be a just subject of pride, 

> and the sacrifice of his friendship to 


tasteful to his nature. But t !ii> i- 
what ho seein> peculiarh di-im lined 
to do. and till some Mich avowal of 
repeutanco ha* been made, we cannot 
think that ho will haAc expiated hi- 
error. 

Ills position with ripped to tie- 
Whigs is of a similarly liiiinili.it ing 
kind. What must lit* now think ot 
that bitter opposition which he 
formerly promoted and oneuuragcd 
against them, now that hi* di*co\cr 
that lie is fully prepared to carry out 
their uxfrcinest principles? Mn*t it 
not be a subject of penitence, to him 
to discover, that here again his policy 
was, under his present vie*vs. injurious 
to his country; that his power lias 
been based on an opposition to people 
wiser, as he now confesses, than him- 
self? Yet here, too, he most strangch 
resists any avoAval of contrition or 
humiliation. 

This phenomenon is not of an 
amiable nature, nor one which would 
dispose us to a favourable, a iew of his 
career. We can scarcely, I think, 
wonder, all things considered, that his 
previous conduct, and more especially 
that towards Canning, should have 
been brought under discussion in Par- 
liament, as liable to the suspicion of 
premeditate duplicity and insincerity 
—of having, in fact, been similar to 
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that of his three last years with 
respect to the Com Laws. Ill; indeed, 
would it have spoken for the political 
morality of that Honourable House, if 
his conduct had been passed over 
without notice, as the usual pud 
proper course which ftight be looked 
for from a British Statesman. Upon 
this question we will leave others to 
decide, for this is a point on which 
every one must entertain his own 
opinion. Since such has avowedly 
been his conduct for the three last 


the case of the Wlito also ; &&&$&&£ 
of having supp-essealHS real opin£*a% •' 
and led/ife colleagues and thfr pritfa 
astray; of having oj^osed a meqtom * 
professedly bn principle, * when wt § 
reaHtylie was oidy waiting *$ 

cient symptoms of “ public ripetfles%f 
or for soma other favourable con/anc* * 
ture, as might best suit his views* * # ♦ 
His indignation, then, seems to me 
to be the severest censure that could 


years, there is nothing to prevent us 
from extending it over the whole of 
his public life. Wc do not, how ever, 
purpose to enter minutely into any 
such researches. Wc can only wonder 
at the very needless amount "of agita- 
tion info which his supporters were 
thrown, when the subject, not long 
since, was broached in Parliament. A 
belief was there tx pies sod, that his 
conduct on t he Catholic Question had 
been equally insincere with his recent 
behaviour on the f’om Laws; that he 
had then, a< now. suffered his col- 
league and the public to deceive 
themselves, and had not openly avowed 
hi" real opinions. Sir 11. Peel i. 
roused to tin* greatest indignation at 
such an assertion. Yet surely thi> 
anger in him is somewhat out of 
place. lli" present insincerity, or 
fhveit bv Mitreranee, he does not at- 


be passed on his conduct ; and since 
he takes such pains to condemn him- 
self, we w ill not trouble otirselvfes to 
defend him. We, will leave him to 
his own tender mercies ; front no 
quarter can his castigation proceed 
better than from his ow n hand. 

We will merely hint a few remarks 
on the line of defence he has adopted, 
lie seems to think that it all turns on 
some verbal expressions of his own, 
and that if he establish his position 
on thcM\ no posable ground is left for 
suspecting him of insincerity. He 
several times, ** 1 repeat that 
the whole of this question turns on the 
point. Did I, or did I not (at a cer- 
tain time) use such and such expres- 
sions to Lord Liverpool?” We can- 
not agree with him in thinking that 
the question turns mainly upon this, 
or even that it is much affected bv it. 


tempt to deny it would, indeed, be The question, in our apprehension, 
useless for him to do so. Why, then, turns upon this: — Seeing that you 
is In* su indignant at the idea that hi> lone been, through an unknown por- 
fonner conduct should have been tiou of vour career, accustomed to 


similar to his present ? Was insin- 
cerity a greater crime twenty years 
ago than it is now V Is deceit in the 
green tree worse than it is in the dry? 
If his public duty in 1845 authorised 
him to allow Lord Stanley, Lord 
Ashburton, and his party generally, 
“ to deceive themselves,” why might 
it not have authorised him in 18:? 5 to 
allow Mr. Canning and Lord Liver- 
pool to deceive themselves also V If 
it be lawful for him now* to mask and 
suppress his real opinions, why should 
it not have been so then ? Yet by his 
energetic protestations lie would seem 
to think that it must have been highly 
censurable*. Such charges could only 
proceed, if we believe him, from the 
base and vindictive malice of political 
.opponents. Yet what are these 
cnarges ? The charges of having done 
then precisely what he haa avowedly 


suppress and mask your opinions, and 
allow people, as you phrase it, to 
deceive themselves* have we any rea- 
son to think that your conduct was 
more ingenuous in your youth than it 
was in } our mature prime^ind is tn 
your (leelining age ? SeRhg what 
your practice has recently been, we 
think that people must be allowed on * 
these matters to judge for thttusilves,* 
and to form their own opinion on 
your insincerity, as^o its nature, its 
duration, and its aipounk indeed, if 
the question w ere to be derided by hl§ 
owm words, it would fare* ill with his 
case ; for, as we saw above, inw passage, 
of his revised and corrected speech, 
his own expressions, on this timtter 
make against him morc-than those of 
h is bit terest opponent could «do. Were 
we’ io bolievo his own assertion, that 
the 3amo course which he pttraned in 
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,1829, with respect to the Catholic 
/Question, had suggested iteclf to his 
%'Hnnd so early as in 1825, we should 
be forced to regard his conduct to 
^Caiining as disgraced by most culpable 
' "‘ hypocrisy. He must have opposed 
s that statesman upon hollow and dc- 
i' ceitful grounds, and must have ob- 
tained power upon false pretences. 
We do not assert that such was actu- 
* illy the case, but if we are to believe 
big statements it must have been so. 
We can only hope that his account of 
- the business was incorrect, and that 
the foresight he would seek to attri- 
bute 1 " to liimself had no real existence. 
If, then, any body is maligning him, it 
'would seem to be himself; and when 
he is thus merciless to his own cha- 
racter, he can scarcely wonder at 
some severity from the hands of his 
foes. We have no w ish for our part 
to say any thing of him so injurious, 
as that which he has left on record 
against himself: and we will leave him 
, therefore, as before, to smart beneath 
the lash of his own self-indicted 
chastisement. 

There is another charge, quite 
distinct from the preceding, brought 
against him with respect to his con- 
duct towards Canning ; viz., that he 
sanctioned the violent attacks made 
against that statesman by &onie of hi» 
supporters.* 

.His own language, indeed, free 
from this violence, but we can scarcely 
avoid thinking that blame attaches to 
him for indifference in the matter, for 
suffering his followers to employ an 
ungenerous mode of warfare against 
his rival, when it may reasonably bo 
supposed that a decided expression of 
disapproval on his part would have 
gone farAo put a stop to this. His 
conduct m the case of the Whigs was 
very similar, and their very generous 
behaviour at the present time to him, 
affords a most striking contrast to his 
previous treatment of them. As to 
the actual guilt ty 1 k> imputed to these 
direct assailants of Canning, we hear 


very different estimates. That their 
attacks had a very powerful effect 
upon him personally, and w r crc bitterly 
felt by him, there can bd no doubt ; 
and there seems no good ground for 
questioning the opinion of his relat ives, 
that they had a share in hastening his 
death. It is urged, however, in their 
behalf, that they were doing no more 
than what is frequently done in polities ; 
that thej r were young men, accus- 
tomed to see violent personal attacks 
considered *an ordinary weapon of 
political warfare, and they would pro- 
bably therefore think that theirs were 
perfectly r/i rife; that their assaults 
were not more bitter than what have 
often been made on other statesmen : 
that public men must exited thi.s kind 
of annoyance, and that it was impos- 
sible to anticipate that they would 
produce so unwonted an effect in this 
instance. Granting them the full 
benefit of these apologies, there, will 
still remain a con>iili*rabJo share of 
blame. It a practice is culpable, 
however general, tlm>c who adopt it 
mu>t bear in some measure the guilt 
of any evil consequences that ensue. 
School-boys are in the habit of Hinging 
M ones without any very great regard 
to the damage they may occasion, and 
the practice among them not being 
looked on as blamable, we cannot, 
from proofs that a boy has Hung these 
stones, argue in him any very pecu- 
liarly et il nature. Net (Ttlu less, uo- 
body cgn deny, that if one of these 
boys, though not much more careless 
or vicious than his fellows, should 
chance to aim so full at u more than 
usually delicate head, thai his stone 
should be the cause of death, tills 
should be a subject of repentance to 
him, a lesson that he should rcmcmlxi 
with humiliation for the rest of hie 
life, and one which should be fre- 
quently quoted as a nseful example of 
the culpability -of the practice. A 
guilt of a nature analogous to this is 
what we should attribute to these 
assailants ; the guilt of great want on - 


* That this opposition to Canning was characterised by a peculiar virulence on 
the part of some of its members, appears to be indisputable, inasmuch as it seems to 
be the received opinion of those best acquainted with Canning, that it had a consider- 
able share in causing his death. Thus, not to mention other testimonies, his widow, 
when Huskibson subsequently joined some of these politicians in office, writes to him 
to reproach him with having joined her husband's murdems. Peel himself at the 
time did not escape fsom severe blame on account of it, and one of his relatives, Mr 
Dawson, is mentioned as one of the most notable of the culprits. 
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ness and meanness, though not of 
malice prepense. 

And if a person whose years, or 
wtibse position, stich as a tutor to 
these boys, ought to have rendered 
him wiser, should have been standing 
by at the time, while these stones 
were raining against a friend or rival 
of his, with the view of diverting and 
pleasinghim, and should have regarded 
the matter with indifference, thinking 
to himself it is no more than what all 
boys do, it is not likely th/tt any harm 
w'iil come from it this time more than 
any other; — he also should look on 
bis connivance, under the circum- 
stances, as matter of humiliation and 
repentance. A culpability similar to this 
very ]K>ssibly attaches to Sir R. Peel, 
and if so it should not be looked upon 
as in an) way light and trivial, how- 
ever much it may be sought to be 
sheltered by custom or example. 

llis blame indeed in this matter 
would be rather negative than posi- 
tive, rather of omission than of coin- 
mission, and would not therefore afford 
ground for any positive chat go. Very 
probably, by the ordinary rulo of 
political warfare, his conduct in this 
affair would be justifiable. It would 
be doomed sufficient by them that he 
should be dear from ail such violence 
himself; it would not be thought in- 
cumbcnt on him to take any especial 
ppins to stop it in others. Had he, 
however, been of a generous nature, 
we should have expeeted more than 
this ; and we think in that case he 
would have taken more energetic 
measures to repress this wanton and 
culpable practice, especially against 
one who had been his friend. There 
is certainly nothing in his conduct on 
this occasion to applaud ; no generous 
traits, as there might have been, to 
raise him in our estimation. Hut this 
is more, perhaps, than we could rea- 
sonably expect ; men do not look for 
grapes from thistles, nor for genero- 
sity from Peels. Wc cannot well 
maJgB it an actual charge against a 
man, that he was not generous ; ab- 
sence of generosity is not guilt, but 
poverty of character. That Sir It. 
Peel’s conduct on this occasion may 
have evinced poverty of character, is 
no more than what his general career 
would dispose us to believe. A higher 
mind would not have been contented 
with doing no more than what was 
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ordinarily done ; he .would have seen;; ; 
more clearly the culpability of the* ' 
practice, though established by usage, ' 
and would have blamed (t in stronger 
language than many of his party*' 
would thiuk it merited. We think, 
therefore, that it is a passage in his ^ 
career which lie should look on with 
deep humiliation, although we should 
not be disposed to consider it thO * 
ground of any very serious charge. 

It is not, however, in any ways 
matter of wonder tliat some should 
entertain a severer judgment ; for Sir T 
R. Peel’s subsequent conduct has been 
such, that it justifies much liberty of 
opinion on these matters. It is in 
these cast s that a perfect sincerity 
and ingenuousness of conduct is of ■ 
the greatest use in purging a charac- 
ter which may undeservedly have 
been placed in untoward and susr 
picious circumstances. If his own 
wily and deceitful behaviour has veiy 
much weakened the defence ^\hich 
such a character would have afforded 
him, he has n«»ne but himself to 
blame. We can feel no pity for him 
under such imputations, for these sus- 
picions are no more than the riatural 
and proper punishment which general 
insincerity calls down upon itself. 
As one of the rewards of truthful 
and ingenuous conduct is that it fe- 
rities the whole character, and repels 
unmerited suspicion, so the fitting and 
appropriate punishment of hypocrisy 
is that it throws a tarnish over the 
whole career, and prevents the as- 
tiimption of the high tone of blame- 
less and unassailable purity. 

Nor can we leave unnoticed the 
weakness of his retort on his assail- 
ants, w lien he complains so loudly of 
these old accusations being disturbed 
after so long a slumber. IIo would 
argue from this that they arise entirely 
fronfpnrty malice. 44 1 ask,” says he, 

* 4 whether, if I had not brought for- 
ward the present measure, I should 
have heard a word of alPthese accu- 
sations?” Very likely not; we qml#' 
agree* with him that in that case they 
would probably have lain dormant 
without much revival of notice. But so - 
acute a mind must, one would thh>fc ) ■* 
perceive that their re-appearance at 
the present moment might reasonably 
be expected, independent of aU party 
or unworthy motives. His whole recent 
conduct has been extraordinary and 
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iti^ptecedented f and people are natu- 
4 '%B$y anxious to trace up the hidden 
springs in which so remarkable a 
policy takes its rise. But more than 
that — it is his recent conduct which 
- more especially establishes his main* 
cerity; and docs he forget that it is 
on the suspicion of insincerity, that the 
> culpability of much of his previous 
course depends ? His career cannot well 
* be judged a priori , but it can be so much 
better, a posteriori. When he refers to 
the character given him by Canning, 
as a testimony of his integrity, does 
he think that Canning would have sp 
expressed liiniself, if lie had known 
at that time what was to be his future 
conduct on the Catholic question ? 
Does he not see that it is his subse- 
quent behaviour which entirely nulli- 
fies all the praises that C aiming may 
have bestowed upon him, even if it 
were not futile in every ’way to refer 
to such compliments V * Aiul does he 
uot £ec that his recent conduct in the 
1 case of the Corn Laws aggravates 
the suspicion of insincerity? It is 
this which has reasonably awakened 
a scrutiny into the previous events 
of his career; it is this which has ex- 
cited that discussion whicli has fixed 
for ever an unmusical dissonance be- 
tween the names of Canning and of 
tfeel. ' 

For our own part, putting aside his 
culpability in the matter, we would 
look upon his relation with these 
maligners of Canning, to be not so 
much blamable as ominous. How- 
ever much we may be disposed to 
acquit him of any connivance in the 
matter, yet the mere fact that his 
power owed obligation at its outset to 
so violent an opposition against a man 
like Canning — an opposition which 
so deeply imbittcred the career of that 
generous and high-minded statesman, 
this mere fact, I say, is an unfortunate 
and untoward fact, one whicli would 
stand as no happy augury at the com- 
mencement of the brightest course of 
*pure and irreproachable patriotism. 
But when it stands at the commence- 
ment of a career like his, of that long 
tissue of inconsistent profession, of 
masked and disingenuous policy, it is 
a gloomy and an inauspicious fact, 
one which fully justifies the expression 
of his antagonist, in calling his an ill- 
omened and a sinister career. 1 

Whatever view l>e taken, there is 


no ground for complaint, if his con- 
duct be strictly and rigidly scrutinised ; 
for ready, afi things considered, he is 
not a sulyoct who . can lay claim to 
any excessive and scrupulous deli- 
cacy. For our part, when we hear 
his conduct to Canning censured, 
though it may be too severely, wc are 
rather disposed to, reserve our pity for 
Canning, than to give any portion of 
our tenderness to the fragile and sen- 
sitive Feel. For is it not precisely 
one of the* complaints to which lie. is 
justly liable, that he was not duly 
al ; ve to the evil of such attacks when 
made against the character*)!* another, 
and that he profited by the support 
of those who made them, without 
any very energetic .remonstrance V 
Did he not stand by while the iron 
was eating into the soul of his forme/ 
friend, without any very great and 
poignant grief, without any mere 
disturbance of his equanimity? He 
appears to have maintained a magna- 
nimous composure, and philosophically 
to lime reaped the advantages, nn- 
inimlful, in his short-sighted view-'*, 
of what might happen to himself. 
** Khcu ! f/uam tnnvrr in nosntet Icyent 
suncimm iniquam /*’ Now, when lii-s 
own conduct is assailed, though on 
just and reasonable grounds, while 
that of Canning was attacked oil the 
most frivolous and unreasonable, 
whither has suddenly vanished that 
stoical fortitude with which he so 
firmly bore up against the attacks on 
his friend? Now it is bis turn to 
wince and to complain, to protest 
against all rancour in politics, to de- 
precate all asperity of tom*, to claim 
a mild and courteous mode of discus- 
sion. Maxims most good ami true in 
themselves, but why were they not re- 
ineinljcred carl lor ? Where were they 
among his former party? where were 
they when those unjust attacks were 
made, which now fonn a just subject 
of attack in their turn ? It w as not 
from him nor his partisans that the. 
voice was raised which stigmatised 
those proceedings. No; his present 
complaints are idle; to be of avail 
wc ought to have heard of them earlier. 
His position at present is no move than 
the result of that natural ami 
equitable action, by which injustice, 
though late, punishes itself. It is 
a law of ^nature from which no 
man may escape; neither a beggar 
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nor a Premier-. One wrong begets 
another, <rf Ilka brftod and kind with 

itself. T# y*t U p*rb pXf irftt/m* 
mend, rf*ri{et V iiMvrm ytrr*.* The Clip 

w hich in his } outh lie tranquilly suf- 
fered a nobler soul to drain to the 
dregs, how should he refuse in his 
declining years to put Ms lips to the 
margin t Let him try its taste w ith 
the best face ho can, without super- 
fluous \\ hillings or complainings* 
He need not bo unnecessarily appre- 
hensive of its effect; it will not act 
on him as it did on a Aobler nature. 
The thill and callous organisation of 
the egotist will receive no more than a 
beneficial stimulus from the potion 
which is death to the geneioussoul 
The darts which would find their way 
direct to the bank and open heart, 
will fall blunt and powerless long 
before they leach those hidden and 
inaccessible retess*^ of hi> own, 
eased as it is in a triple mail of cold- 
ness, svereev, and If -delusion. 
Should a stiav one, pieuing that ( le- 
phantine hide, aw akin an unwonted 
bnmrt, our pit\ would lu stifled bv 
the lefluhon, — ‘ k 7W/r/s U hot i »//- 
mn, Pai/as unmohit," and we should 
w still tin* flow of blood, w itli no np- 
]in lieiMon of a senous etfe« t, but 
with teelings of pleasure, aiising 
iioni tin sen^e ot a somewhat satislied 
justice. 

M hat, then is the moral of the 
whole matter'' A short and simple 
one 

lai NO ONI Vspllil TO lIl’UMNCf 
PVHT IN rol UK s, IM1 sM 11 F IMsM-SM 
(1PM 1M \M>] VUM si CON \ It llOSb* 
I I.T NO ONF W IIO II \M NO! MCU 1 IKM 

pit inc n*i i s in ms iii un, arvK i 1 - 

^ILHANCr TO 1 N 1 10.1 1 IC PKOl * sMON* 
Wimillfi Ill's 111 NOONl' WHO II \M 
KOI A OltrAI MH 1 M l l P Volt 11K1NO 
A f.REAl WAN. 


If Sir It. lYtTs career tw a public 
man were over, the reflections sug- 
gested by it, however interesting in a 
speculative point of v ievv, w onhl not 
be of much immediate practical im- 
portance. But buelt i* by no means 
the case- this mvsterious character 
is still among us, playing his part 
upon the stage, and possessed of very 


up 

extensive influence and popularity. * 
It is this, indeed, which renders Mr 
example more peculiarly baneful and 
demoralising, for, owing to the fik, 
vour lie has gained by his recent mea- 
sures, the hollowness and insincerity 
of his previous career are by rnagy 
wholly overlooked. The admiration 
lavished on such a policy as this, must 
exercise a most pernicious influence, 
injurious to the character of public 
men, and of the nation at large. 
Every thing that can counteract this 
mistaken tendency,' wonld be a real 
benefit; and it is chiefly with* this 
view that we have been induced to 
contribute our mite in an otherwise 
nngenial task. Tbit when we And 
skilful insincerity receiving the praises 
due only to disinterested virtue, we 
feel called upon to lift our feeble v oice 
a g dust so fatal a delusion The pros* 
pint, bv no means improbable, of his 
let urn to power, renders *uch efforts 
still moie important. For buch ait 
(vent w far mop- likth than many 
would V im Inn d to deem. How- 
ever deserted lie ma\ If by hi* old 
friends, a new and rising" party h 
gathering around him, and the* old 
champion ot the High Tories i* become 
the flower ot the l ltrn Radical*. The 
-ciongi't hopes are entertained by 
these ot his sficcdv letunt to tho 
post ot Minister Me are told, as 
quoted Above, that he is to be trium- 
pliantlv Uu-ne into power on the 
shoulder* t*f the j>eople. and in that 
enviable position to remain as long as 
In pleases ; .i sort of j>erpetual Grand 
\ i/ior lie lhtb made friend*, it 
Mould appear, with the Mammon of 
the Cotton lauds, that when the 
Landlords failed they might receive 
him into c\ er lasting habitation*. That 
he has sufficient popularity and influ- 
ence for this purpose is" not to be 
questioned, and the jealousies of the 
two great rival purtie* are likely to tie 
fav ourahle to his view s. if it be true 
that he ha- all along been working to 
this consummation, that his secret an#* 
steady aim lias been to come out as 
the Popular Minister of the move- 
ment, however severely his previous 
conduct must lie censured, we cannot 
deny it a certain amount of skill. We 


Translated by Shelley : 

“ Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind : 
The foul cubs like the parents are.*’ 
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hope, however, that it will meet with 
the ill success that it deserves. It is 
impossible to think that a character 
like this, however able, is fitted to 
govern the nation. That the popular 
will, whatever it may be, will be 
readily executed by him, is perfectly 
clear ; but something more than this 
is necessary to constitute a good 
Minister. The}" must indeed be a 
peculiar kind of Liberals who would 
gladly ally themselves with sncli a 
leader as this. 

" License they mean, when they ay liberty. 
For who loves that must tirst be wise and 

good.” 

Now their chosen master, Sir 
Robert, has unfortunately placed him- 
, self in such a position, that he cannot 
be both wise and good. His course 
must either have been very much 
mistaken, or very insincere, so that if 
he be wise lie cannot be good, and if 
he be good be cannot be wise. It is 
impossible, therefore, that he can be 
both, though perfectly possible that 
lie may be neither. We cannot. then, 
congratulate the Ultra party upon the 
acquisition that they have made ; and 
if as friends they find reason to be 
satisfied with their new champion, 
they will be the first of his friends 
who have done so. 

Surely, however, we are not yef so 
badly off, but that we may find men 
both wiser and better for our Ministers. 
Let us hope that the new government, 
in spite of its very inauspicious com- 
mencement, may at least, by its 
honesty and sincerity, form a brilliant 
contrast to its predecessor. They 
have a great task before them, one 
which will test their worth and their 
abilities to the utmost, and afford tli 
amplest scope to their energies ; viz. 
the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. Let 
them know at once, and let them 
openly proclaim it, that this will re- 
quire far higher and more extensive 
principles than those of political 
-economy ; that it will not be accom- 
plished by the “ competition ” or by 
the “ state of nature ” proposed by an 
Episcopal economist, nor by the 


mere process of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market. 
Nay, let them be well assured that it 
will require an infringement of this 
sacred principle, however blasphemous 
it may sound in the cars of our Liberal 
cottonocracy. It will require an in- 
terference with the market of labour, 
and with the lordly privileges of 
capital. They must be prepared to 
encounter the censure of many a dog- 
matic economist, the odium of many 
a wealthy capitalist, and even the in- 
gratitude of many of the people upon 
whom their benefits shall lie con- 
ferred. The problem is one for which 
their predecessor, Sir Robert, was 
evidently totally unfitted, for it will 
require minds above the spirit of the 
time, Statesmen who must anticipate, 
not follow, the reigning popular doc- 
trin&C Their present conduct will 
show whether they are really Liberals, 
oi* merely false and empty assumers 
of the name; whether they are in 
possession of the high and true prin- 
ciples which conduce to the virtue 
and happiness of States, or whether, 
like the mass, they are principally 
engrossed in commercial and indus- 
trial doctrines. It cannot lie dis- 
guised that they have made a very 
poor beginning, disgraceful to their 
name and to their former achieve- 
ments ; let us hope that shame may 
serve to stimulate them for the future 
to something more glorious and 
honourable. 

Sir Robert Peel's conduct will serve 
them in many matters as a useful 
example, as a solemn warning, as a 
practical illustration of the homely 
adage, that “honesty is the best 
policy.” We have seen enough of the 
evils entailed by a masked and disili-* 
gennous policy, which delights in 
allow ing people to deceive themselves. 
Let us now contrast with it the ad- 
vantages of a sincere, Open, and con- 
sistent course. Let us profit by the 
late Premier’s career as an example, 
in which case it will not have been 
without its use; and let ns, by so 
doing, avoid the disgrace of falling 
again under his power. . 


Printed hg W illiam Blackwood Son* t Edinburgh. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE .TOIDf ; WILLIAM >WITU, OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
HARIUS1 Lll - AT - L A \V . 

BY SAMUEL WARREN, Or Tilt: INNER TF.MPLL, BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

• But die lair guerdon when we hope to find, 

Ami think to burst out into Midden blaze, 

Comet the Mind Fuiy with the aMiorrcd shear*, 

And tslits the llmi- spun life. 

Mil rov. — I.ycidas. 


The name of John William Smith, 
barrister-at-law, of the L.ner Temple, 
now appears, possibly for the tir>t 
time, before nineteen-twentieth?* of 
the readers of HhchirtHKCs Mntjfizin * . 
It its that, however, of a remarkable 
ami eminent man, ju>t cut otf in his 
prime, before he had completed his 
thirty -.seventh year: bavin# a- yet 
lain Little more than a twelvemonth in 
liia grave, to which he had been homo 
by a few of his sommlul and admir- 
ing friends, on the 21th of December. 
1845. Another eminent mem her of 
the English bar. Sir William Follett, 
belonging to the same Inn of Court, 
and also cut oif in the prime of 
life, while glittering itt the zenith 
of his celebrity and success, had 
been buried only tivt v months pre- 
viously. 1 * endeavoured to give the 
readers ol this Magazine, in .January 
1840, flume account of the character 
of that distinguished person ; and Mr. 


Smith, learning that I was engaged upon 
tli** ta»k, with morbid anxiety repeat- 
edly hogired me to show him what Iwas 
writing, up to within a few weeks of 
hU ow n decease : a request with w hich, 
for reasons which will become obvious 
to tin* reader of this sketch, I declined 
to comply. With Sir William Follett ’$ 
name all the world is acquainted : yet 
1 venture to think that the name of 
John William Smith has greater claims 
upon tin* attention of readers of bio- 
graphy. II is character ami career 
will, it is believed, be found perma- 
nently ami intrinsically interesting, — 
at once affecting, inspiriting, and ad- 
monitory. I le fell a martyr to intense 
study, just as that coiupeteut and 
severe body of judges, the English 
bench and bar, had recognised Ills 
eminent talents and acquirement;?, 
and the shining aud substantial 
wards of unremitting cxertion**were 
beginning to be showered upon him 


* This narrative was originally composed iu the third person ; but so much of 
it consists of my own personal intercourse with Mr. Smith, that the use of that eir- 
ouitous form of expression became as irksome to the writer, as he thinks it would 
have proved tedious and irritating to the reader. 
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' ; He came to the bar almost totally 
. Unknown, and was destitute of* any 
, 'Advantages of person , voice, or mm - 
/ &er. His soul, however, .was noble, 

• Ids feelings were refined and ex- 
- Idled ; and, when he departed from 
the scene of intense excitement and 
rivalry ipto which his lot had been 
Cast, those who had enjoyed tin* best 
opportunities for forming a true judg- 
ment of him, knew not whether more 
to admire his moral excellence or hN 
Intellectual eminence, which shone the 
more brightly for the sensitive modesty 
which enshrouded t hem . Ma ny Inn c 
expressed surprise and regret that so 
interesting a character should fade 
jfrom the pnblic eye, without any at- 
tempt having been made by hi'? friends 
to give a full account of 1 h* character 
and career. 1 was one of his very 
earliest friends: witnessed the whole 
of his professional career, shared his 
hopes and fears, and, vitli two or 
tbfee others, attended upon him siilbc- 
s tionately to the very last. During the 
year winch has since elapsed. I have 
reflected much upon hi* character, 
and had many opportunities for ascer- 
taining the respect with which his 
memory is cherished in the highest 
quarters. I shall endeavour, therefi »rc, 
though with great misgivings as lo 
my competency for the task, to present 
to the reader an impartial account of 
my gifted Mend : no one else, with oik* 
exception. * having, up to this time, 
undertaken the task. 

.John William Smith, the eldest of 
eight children, was of a highly respect-" 
able family : "his father having died in 
1835, Vice -treasurer and Paymaster- 
general of the Forces in Ircla n d. lloth 
his parents were Irish — his mother 
having been a Miss Connor, the 
sister of a late Master in Chancery, 
in Ireland. They lived, however, 
in London, where the subject of 
this memoir was bora, in Chapel 
Streep Belgrave Square, on the 23d 
January, 1809. From the earliest 
period at which note could Ik? taken 
of their manifestation, he evinced the 
possession of superior mental endow- 


ments. No one is less disposed than 
the writer of this memoir, to set a 
high value upon precocious intellectual 
development. Ohservatum fere est, 
says Quinet ilian. in his passionate 
lamentation for the death of his gifted 
son, cclerius orridert festipatam maturi- 
tatem. f The maturity", however, of 
John William Smith, far more than 
realised liis early promise, ami renders 
doubljelnt cresting am well-authenti- 
cated account, and such 1 have .*uc- 
ceeded in obtaining, of his early child- 
In Hid. When advanced not Air from 
infancy, he appears to have been cha- 
racterised by a kind of quaint thought- 
fulness, quuk observation, and a pre- 
dilection fur intellectual amusements. 
He \va> always eager to have poetry 
read to him. and .*uon exhibited proofs 
of that prodigious menioiy. by which 
lie wa* all hi.* life pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. and vhieli lia< often made 
the ablest of Ids friends imagine that 
^ith him. fon/etfint/ njs a thing im- 
po^ihle. Before he knew a single 
letter of the alphabet, which he learnt 
far earlier, inoreoui. than mml 
children, he nould take into hi* hand 
hi* little pictured story-book. which 
hail tn*en perhaps only once, or pos- 
sibly twice, read out to him. and 
pretend to read aloud out of it: 
jin i*o overlooking him searcely credit- 
ing the fact of hi,* really being unable 
to fell one letter from the other: for 
he repeated the letterpress verbatim , 
from beginning to end. This feat 
has been repeatedly * i messed Indore 
he had reached his third year. To 
all the friends of Mr. Smith in after- 
life. this circumstance is easily crcdi- 
ble : for the quickness of his memory 
was equalled by its tenacity, and both 
appeared to us almost unequalled. 
When three years old. he read with the 
greatest facility all such books as are 
usually pat into the hands of children; 
and his delight wa* to act , in the 
evening, the fable which be had read 
in the morniug — and a reader insa- 
tiate he even then appeared to be. 
Between his third and sixth year, lie 
had read, effectually , many books of 


m * See an eloquent but brief sketch; of W. Smith, in the Lav Magazine tor Feb- 
ruary 1846, by Mr. Phillimore, of the Oxford Circuit, one of hia most accomplished 
Mends. 

t Lib. vi. proem. 
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history, especially those of Greece, 
Rome, England, and France ,* acquiring 
with facility what lie retained with 
the utmost fidelity. lie seems to 
have been, at this time, conscious 
of possessing a strong memory, and 
pleased at testing it. - When not five 
years old, lie one day put the parts of 
a dissected map, consisting of ;i hun- 
dred pieces, into his father's pocket, 
and then called for them afgjin one 
by one, without having made a single 
mistake, till he had finished putting 
them together on the carpet. At this 
early period, also, he displayed another 
first-rate mental quality, namely, the 
power of abstraction — one by which he 
was eminently distinguished through- 
out his subsequent life. When a very 
young child, lie was frequently ob- 
served exercising this rare, power — 
lost to all around him. and evidently 
intent upon some 01 e object, to the 
exclusion of all others. Tims, for in- 
stance. lie would often be occupied 
with a play o*‘ Mink-pearc. while 
sitting in the corner of the drawing- 
room. in which wen 1 many per-ons 
engaged in conversation, or otherwise 
doing what would have efiedu- 
ally interrupted one who \vn- not 
similarly endowed wi.h himself. 
One of hi- brothers often played at 
ehe.-'s with him. with oln-ed folding 
doors between them, the former mov- 
ing the rhe-— men f«*r both, and the 
latter calling out the move's without 
over making an erroneous one, and 
frequently winning the game. Im- 
partiality to poctrv , from almo.-t his 
infancy, has been already noticed . 
and it is to lie added, that he was 
equally fond of reading and irritinu 
verses. One of hi- relatives has at 
this moment in her possession n 
“ Toem ’ from his pen, in pencilled 
printed characters, before he had 
learned, though he learned very early, 
to write, entitled, “The Mariner’s 
Return.” Till \ ery recently, also, the 
same lady possessed another curious 
relic of this precocious child, — namely, 
a prose story : the hero of which was 
h peasant boy, whom ho took through 
almost ail the countries of EiirojHv, 
and through many vicissitudes, finally 
exalting him to the po$t of Prime 
Minister to Henry VTJ1. The know- 
ledge of geography and history dis- 
played in this performance, is declared 


by those who have read it, to be truly 
wonderful. Shortly after he bait 
reached his eighth year, he was sent 
to a school at Isleworth, jeept by a Dr. 
Greenlaw, and remained there font 
years. I have heard him frequently , 
describe his first arrival at the school 
and several incidents attending it, In 4 
such a manner as showed him then' 
to have had great shrewdness and 
keenness of observation. One, in 
particular, struck me at the^tijne n® 
illustrative of liis steru Sense of light, 
and habits of reflection, at that very 
early period. •* I remember,” said 
he, “that soon after I had gotlo school, 
a big boy called me aside, and told mo 
very seriously that I must pnparefora 
terrible flogging on Saturday morning, 
and that however well I behaved, it 
would >igniiy nothing, for it was an old 
c ustom at the .school to flog a little boy 
on hi- t\r< Saturday, before the whole 
school, by way of example, and to 
make, him behave well. I was hbr- 
llbly frightened at this ; but the first 
thing that -truck me, and kept mo 
awake a g<w*d while thiuking of it, 
wa.-, how very unjust a thing it was 
to ilo thi-; and I thought so much 
of this, that 1 do believe I was at 
length far more angry than fright- 
ened. Of course, when Saturday 
came. I bumd it had been all a joke 
only : but 1 rJvv.iv> thought it a very 
disagreeable and improper joke.” I 
have >everal times hom'd Mr. Smith 
mention thi- little circumstance, and 
1 have above given many of his own 
* expressions, lie used to proceed to 
describe the reasonings which he had 
held in his own mind upon this sub- 
ject v all which, he said, he vividly 
recollected ; and it was certainly 
both euriotK and intonating to hear 
how he puzzled himself in trying toflml 
out “ reasons why it might be right to 
Hog him under these circumstances.” 
l)r. Greenlaw was not slow in dis- 
covering the extraordinary abilities 
of the little new-comer, and used 
to describe them in glowing terms 
to lus father; but would add' that, 
much as ho admired the child’s 
talent and diligence, he* enter** 
tamed a still higher opinion of 
the little follows perfect modestyf 
his seeming unconsciousness of his 
mental superiority over his compa- 
nions, his honesty and simplicitv of 
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character, and, above all, his un- 
wavering and inflexible adherence 
’ to truth on even the most trifling 
occasions. Every living friend of 
his will testify that he was thus 
distinguished throughout life, exhi- 
biting that 

Compositum jus, fasquo animi, sanctosque 

recessus 

Mentis, et incoclum gencroso pectus lioncsto, 

which the stern moralist* declared 
to a#ord the noblest qualification 
for approaching the presence of the 
gods. 

Hsec cedo ut admoveam templis, ct farre 
litabo. 

During this period, namely, from hi> 
eighth to his twelfth year, he became 
passionately fond of writing verses : 
and I have now before me, kindly 
forwarded by one of his relative- 
in Ireland, two small quarto MS. 
volumes, containing exclusively 
what lie wrote during this period, 
extending to upwards of seventy or 
eighty pieces some of considerable 
length, and in every kind of English 
verse. Their genuineness i< unque— 
lion able ; and I shall quote from 
them in the >tate in which thev 
were originally collected at tin- 
time, without the alteration of a 
single letter. Having completely 
satisfied myself on ihi< point, and 
I hope the reader al>o, what will 
he think of the following evidence of 
the creative perception of humour 
professed by a child scarce thirteen 
years of age? I have transcribed it 
verbatim . It is ]>refixed to a sati- 
rical poem of some length, entitled 
“ Practical Morality. ” 

Preface loquitur — 

“Though it may appear* to thee, cour- 
9 teous reader, that 1 have in all ages been 
considered as a vehicle of fumbling apo- 
logies and trivial excuses, a sort of go- 
between employed by the writer to 
deprecate the anger of the peruser, in 
Bhort, the literary servant of all-work, 
whether my duty he to expatiate on the 
merits, or apologise for the defects of my 
master, or (as it often is) to claim the 
■ pity and' forbearance of the mobile, aud 
set forth in humble terms the degrada- 
tions he has submitted, and is still ready 
to submit to,— I say, reader, though a 


part so servile has been assigned to me, 
yet, should my natural claims and iutrin- 
sic merits be duly considered, different, 
far different would be my station. What l 
am 1 thus exalted in situation above my 
[ric] situated, (as I may say,) in the very 
van, exposed to the sneer of every satiri- 
cal reader and sententious critic ? Am I 
placed in a post so dangerous, and are 
contempt and humiliation my only re- 
ward ? O, mankind, where is your gra- 
titude 1 Think, generous reader, on the 
services I have so often rendered you,: 
think how often, when you were about to 
enter upon the stupendous folio, or tho 
dull and massy quarto, four inches at 
hast in thickness, think, O think, how 
often my timely, though unpromising ap- 
pearance, ha» warned you not to encumber 
)our brain with the incalculable load of 
lumber ! With me, then, let the glo'rious 
work of reformation commence, restore 
me to the honour and esteem 1 so justly 
deserve. 1, for my part, shall still con- 
tinue to be a spy upon stupidity, and oft 
shall you receive the reward of your 
benevolence from my friendly and season- 
able admonitions.” 

‘Mb 7ckiah Shuitrut, 

O tempo! a ' <> more- ! ** 

The poem i- in two cantos: tin; 
first of w hit li tlm* opens, — 

Long have 1 ^ icw M the folly and the sin 
That fill this wicked globe of ours, call’d 
earth, 

And once a H*oret iuipuhe felt within 
My bo.-om, to convert it into mirth ; 

Hut then the wnce of pity, -oftly sighing, 
Hinted the subject was more lit for crying. 

Democritus was once a Grecian sage — 

A famous man, as every one must know- 
lint rather fond of sneering at the agp, 
And turiMig into laughter human wo ; 
Another sage, Heraclitus to wit, 
Considered it more wise to weep for it. 

I can’t determine which of them was 
right, 

Nor can I their respective merits sec ; 
The subject, disputation may invite, 

Hut that belongs to wiser men than me. 
It ha> already been discuss’d by one, 

A better judge by far (see Feucdon.) 

Verse the twelfth touches upuii u 
topic with which i - writer was <frs. 
tilled afterwards for a short time, to 
be practically familiar. 

How sweet a fee unto the youthful lawyer 
Never before presented with a brief, 

To whose distressing case some kind em- 
ployer 

Steps in, and brings his generous relief ; 


Pers. Sat. ii. 73, 74. 
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Thus giving him a chance to show that 
merit 

So long kept down by the world’s envious 
spirit. 

Here is the little practical moral- 
ist's advice to the ladies ! — 

Ye ladies, list ! and to my words attend, 
They’re for your good, as you shall quickly 
see. 

Sit down by the fireside, your stockings 
mend, 

And never mingle spirits with your tea. 
When you retire at night, put out the 
candle, 

Discard your lap-dogs, leave off talking 
scandal. 

When card-tables are set, you must not 
play 

For oughtbeyond the value of one shilling: 
This r -iy firm decree, although you may, 
As ladit s mostly arc, be very willing. 

I bid you cease, for into debt ’t will run 

yp# 

Do you no good, but spend your husband's 
money. 

Husbands arc fools who let their wives 
do so, — 

I scarce can pity when I see them min'd; 
For when they Mjuander all, they ought 
ti know, 

Destruction is a consequence pursuant. 
When each ha* turn'd his home into a 
Bud -ho use. 

lie then finds out that he deserves a mad- 
house. 

1 do denounce, in all the songs you sing, 
The word*, fine, t, dear angelic 

charmer, 

1'i times 9 (hirtSj fliJn -they 
only bring 

Thoughts to a lady which perchance may 
harm her. 

You therefore must consider as ironic 
Every expression which is not Platonic. 

The whole poem is written in a droll, 
satirical strain, and shows a great 
familiarity w ith the topics of ancient 
and modern literature. The rest of 
the volume consists of translations 
from Anacreon, Horace, and other 
Ci reek and 1/itiu poets, and many 
original pieces; one of which latter, 
entitled 4 The Prodigal Sim," thus 
gravely and impresshely opens, — 

Far from his kindred, from his country's 
soil. 

By want enfeebled, and oppress’d by toil, 
Compell’d with slow reluctance to de- 
mand 

The niggard pity of a stranger's hand, 
And forced, in silent anguish, to abide 
The sneer of malice, the rebuke of pride : 
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A wretch opprest by sorrow’s galling 
weight, # * ' 

Deplored his ruined peace, his hapless 
fate. ; 

His was such anguish as the guilty know 9 r ‘ 
For self-reproach was mingled with his . 
wo. 

He dared not fortune’s cruelty bemoan—* 
The error, the offence, was all'his own. 

Tli (TO arc also scattered over the ; 
volume several epigrams, one of 
w hich is headed thus : 44 On a Lady 
who married her Brother-in-law.” 

After so many tedious winters past, 

The lovely S has caught a swain at 

last — 

A swain who twice has tried the marriage 
life, 

And now resolves again to take a wife. 
Behold ! behold the nett-math mother 
runs, 

With ardour to embrace — her nephew - 

sovt ! 

The second volume conimenceSjWith 
a poem of cnuMdcrahlc length, entitled, 

- Salamis," with a notice that 44 The 
foregoing poem was presented to his 
father, hy.lnhu William Smith, Janu- 
ary god/ Isgl. the day on which he 
completed his twelfth year.” The 
following is *■ The Argument of 
Canto I:— 

Them i stories lying awake in the 
night, is surprised by the entrance of 
Aristides, who informs him that the Per- 
sian fleet had completely surrounded 
them. Theinistocles tells him that this 
was effected by a device of his own, to 
prevent the Greeks from deserting the 
Straits, and sends him to Eurybiades, 
calls a council in the morning, in which 
it is resolved to attack the enemy, and 
the whole fleet move forward in order of 
battle.— Scene, the Greciau camp 6u the 
sea-shore of Salamis.” 

The !ir*t (.'unto thus opens — 

Now darkness over all her veil had 
spread, „ 

Save where the moon her feeble lustr% 
shed, 

When from the clouds emerging, her dim 
. ray % 

Mock'd the effulgence of the lncid day. 
Stretch'd on ^icir beds, the Greeks in soft 
repose * 

Awhile forgot their harass'd country’s 
woes. 

Themistocles atone awake remain’d, 

By his anxiety from sleep rostTahPd; 
Although t^e chief with laftdur 
opprest, ’ # 

His care for Greece withheld his wonted 
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Ifer three long hours, all had been still 
. around, 

v At length he hears (or thinks he hears) 
a sound; 

■- He starts, and sees a stately form advance, 
dad in bright arms, and with a shining 
lance, 

*And by the moon’s faint beams, the chief 
descried 

*A Persian sabre glittering at his side. 

Here follows the Argument of 

. Canto H— 

" Mardonius is surprised by the noise 
of the Greeks advancing, and the hostile 
fleet appearing, the ships move forward 
to meet them. — Lycomedes takes the 
flret galley, and consecrates the spoils to 
.Apollo. — The acts of Eurybiades, Mar- 
donius, -and Themistocles. — Aristides 
sad Lycomedes landing in the Die of 
Psyttalia, destroy a number of Persian*- 
Stationed there, at sight of which, part 
of the Persian fleet gives way. — Aria- 
menos endeavouring to rally them, is 
slain. — At his death the rest of the Per- 
sians fly. The Greeks pursue them to the 
Attic shore, and obtain a complete vic- 
tory, which concludes the Poem.” 

The whole poem show* a mind 
thoroughly imbued with Grecian iii>- 
toiy, and the action is conceived and 
described with considerable spirit. 
There are a few lame verses, here 
and there, but scarcely a single 
puerile conceit ; while a perusal 
Of the entire contents of these 
feeords of a gifted child, is calculated 
to surprise, by the great extent of 
reading displayed by its writer, and 
the ease and precision with which he 
brings it to bear upon his subject. 

In the spring of 1*21 he entered 
Westminster School, taking his place 
on the fourth form, which secured him 
an exemption from fagging, lien*, 
again, his progress was that of a boy 
of first -rate abilities. gnat diligence, 
£nd unvarying good conduct. Two 
years afterwards, viz. in the spring of 
1823. he gained a king's scholarship, 
without the assistance of a *• help" a 
thing which it is believed was unpre- 
cedented. In the College, however, Ik* 
could hot escape fnygihy; tyiit such 
was his independent spirit, that he 
refused to submit to It, and imme- 
diately lvsigned his hard-won scholar- 
ship, with all its prospects. His 
father was somewhat uotiplusscd by 
this occurrence; ami presently sent 
Jhihi to a school at lilackheath, kept by 


the present rector of Woolwich, the 
llcv. Wiliam Greenlaw, a son of his 
former master, Dr. Greenlaw. The 
Blackheath school contained no fewer 
than seventy-two boys, many of them 
on the eve of quitting for the universi- 
ties ; but as soon as John William 
Smith made his appearance, he was 
not only recognised as being far supe- 
rior to them all, but equally well road 
with the ushers: and he consequently 
read with Mr. Greenlaw himself, 
alone! being then, it will be recol- 
lected, little more than fourteen years 
of age’ He wrote every species of 
Latin vor^ewitli the utmost facility — 
of which lie gave, on one occasion, a 
proof not yet forgotten by hi- school- 
fellows: for. one evening, shortly after 
going there, ho wrote all the Latin 
\ erses for the entire school, from tlu 
highest to tin* lowest — in all metres, 
and on on ery \ariety of subject. 
ThL feat wa^ lately communicated to 
me by i*n« • of his then *-t hoolfelhm s ; 
and I aNo recollect him once mentioii- 
iiia the ‘■ubject to me hinM*lf : adding, 
if I recollect correctly, that there was 
not a blunder found in any of the 
\ erses w liieli In* had w riiten. During 
hL Mirations he visited France, and 
mastered the French and Italian lan- 
guages. with both of which, up to the 
period ol hi - death. Ik continued jaT- 
fectly familiar, and \erv partial to 
the writers of both. About this 
lime he began to ea*t about fora pro- 
fession: and entertained the notion of 
cither going out to India, in a military 
capacity, or entering Woolwich aca- 
demy as a cadet, llis father persuaded 
lun to relinquish tin* fornur step, but 
assented to his adopting the latter; and 
he paid close attention to engineering, 
ile has often expressed to me the 
delight he look in study \\\“ JurtiJim- 
tion ; adding, that lie had sometimes 
regretted having abandoned that line 
of life, for that he fancied he should 
liu\c been successful in it. His father 
would lijjve procured him an appoint- 
ment in conformity with his wishes, 
had not his views concerning him 
been changed by his friend, the Right 
Honourable Sir George Fitzgerald 
Hill, t bon Vice-treasurer of Ireland, 
u ho gave his son an appointment iu the 
Vice- treasurer's office at 1 >ublin Castle. 
Sir George quickly detected the supe- 
rior talents and acquirements uf young 
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Smith, and became much attached 
to him; evincing peculiar satisfac- 
tion in conversing with him, and lis- 
tening to his quaint, exact, pithy 
answers to questions proposed to him. 
About this time he was smitten with 
the love of Lord Byron’s poetry, which 
he devoured with avidity, and his own 
love of verse-writing revived. He 
became, indeed, very anxious to excel 
in poetry, lb; was soon tired of his 
official duties, and resigned his situa- 
tion in favour of his brother, who at 
this moment fills a responsible office 
in the same department in Dublin 
Castle. 

In the year 1826, being then in his 
seventeenth year, Mr. Smith entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
whol- < areer was, as might have been 
expected, one of easy triumph. lie 
constantly earned off’ the highest 
classical premiums, and oeea>i<»miUv 
those in science, as well as — whenever 
he tried — for composition. In 1*29, 
he gained a scholarship, and in the 
ensuing year obtained the highest 
honour* in the power uf Trinity Col- 
leg 1 to bestow, namely, the gold medal 
for classics. Me thought >o little 
however, of distinctions gained so 
easily, that lie either forgot, or at ail 
events neglected, even t*» apply for 
his gold medal till sc\ernL years after- 
wards : when, happening to be in 
Dublin, and com creation turning 
upon the prize which he had obtained, 
he said, in a modest, casual kind of 
way, to a friend. “By the wav, I 
never went after the medal: hiit 1 
think, as I’m lien*, i’ll go and see 
alwmt it." This he did, and the medal 
was of course immediateh delivered 
to its phlegmatic oblivious winner! 
He was a great favourite at college, 
for he bore hi** honours with perfect 
meekness b and modesty, was very 
kind aud obliging to all desiring his 
assistance, and displayed, on all occa- 
sions, that truthful simplicity and 
straightforwardness of character, 
■which, as wc have already" seen, he 
lmd borne from his birth. He was 
much beloved, hi short, bv all his 
friends aud relations; and one of the 
latter, his nude, Mr. Connor, an Irish 
Master in Chancery, confidently pre- 
dicted that “ John William would live 
to Ini an honour to his profession and 
friends.” In 1829, lie joined his family. 


m* 

who were settled in V ersaille9, and spent 
some time there. In the ensuing year, 
his father, who possessed a first-rate 
capacity for business, was appointed 
Vice-treasurer and Paymaster-general 
of the forces in Ireland, and was obliged 
to reside in Dublin, whither he accord- 
ingly soon afterwards repaired with Ills 
family. Ilis son, John William, how* 
eve r, remained in London, having de- 
termined upon forthwith commencing 
his studies for the English bar; a step 
which his father and he had for some 
time before contemplated ; as it appears, 
from the records of the Inner Temple, 
that he was entered as student for the 
bar on the 2uth June, 1827, which 
was during his second year at Trinity 
College. The facility with which he 
not only got through the requisite 
studio, but obtained every honour for 
which he thought proper to compete, 
allowed of his devoting much of his 
attention at that time to the acquisi- 
tion of legal knowledge. He procured 
n copy, therefore, of Blaekstouc ; that, 

1 believe, which had apjmared a year 
or two before, edited by the present 
( i hen Sergeant . ) Mr. J ustice Coleridge, 
— the only edition of the CummeutarieB 
oi which he approved, and which he 
used to the hist. — and read it through 
several times with profound attention, 
as he has often told me ; expressing 
liinwdf us Inning been charmed by 
the* purity and liemity of Blackstone’s 
style, his remarkable power of ex- 
plaining abstruse subjects, amt his 
perspicuous arrangement. The next 
book which he read was, 1 believe, 

“ V raise’s Digest of the Lawrs of Eng- 
land, res j meeting Heal Properly," Mi 
seven t ohinies octavo, a standard work 
of great merit; which, while at col- 
lege, In* read, 1 think, twice over, and 
continued perfectly familiar with it 
for the rest of liis Life. Me also road 
carefully through nearly the whole m 
Coke upon Littleton, which he fold 
me he found very “ troublesome,^ 
aud that he bad expended muck 
valuable time and attention on Mate 
of the most difficult portion*, which 
he very soon afterwards found to* be 
utterly obsolete, particularly mention- 
ing those concerning *• homage,” 
“fealty," knight-service,!’ u wort- 
ship," <jtc. The above may «eeem a 
great imdertakiug for vacant hour* at 
college, but will not appear to .any of 
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; Mr. Smith's friends to have been such 
\ to him, who read as rapidly, as he 
\ attended closely to, and tenaciously 
; retained what he had read. It may 
here be mentioned, that in this 
K -particular, viz. reading law at col- 
% lege, Mr. Smith resembled Sir William 
• Follett, who also devoted himself with 
ardour to the study of the law when 
1 at Cambridge, but did not, like Mr. 
Smith, also gain the highest college 
honours'; for Sir William never com- 
peted, Or at all events never obtained 
college honours of any kind. Mr. Smith 
Commenced keeping terms at the begin- 
ning, I believe, of lHttO ; and it was at 
the mess-table of the Inner Temple 
•Hall that I, who had also shortly before 
come up from Edinburgh University 
for the same purpose. first had the 
happiness and the honour of becoming 
acquainted with my late distinguished 
friend. He was then in about bis 
twenty-first year. I distinctly recol- 
lect the first time of our meeting, 
which was at the aforesaid mes>- 
table ; and that liL appearance 
struck me as that of a bashful 
and awkward person dull and taci- 
turn, with a formal precise way of 
speaking, and a slight abruptness of 
manner. If Lord Bacon's .saying la* 
correct, that a good face is n If tin of 
recommendation — poor John A\ illiain 
Smith may be said to lia\e come 
without a character! How little did 
I dream of the bright jewel hid in 
so plain and frail a casket : how often 
have I felt ashamed of my own want 
of discernment : what a lesson has it 
befen never again to contract any sort 
of prejudice against a man from per- 
sonal appearance! It was not till I 
had known him for nearly a year, 
owing partly to our imfrequrnt meet- 
ings, and hi> absence, that I liegan to 
be sensible of his superior talents and 
acquirements. His personal appear- 
ance wa,s, it must be candidly owned, 
certainly insignificant and unprepos- 
sessing. lie was of slight make, a 
trifle under the middle height, his hair 
was rather light, and his complexion 
pale. He wore spectacles, being ex- 
cessively near-sighted, and had a very 
alight cast in his eyes, which were 
somewhat full and prominent. The 
expression of his features, at all events 
when in repose, was neither intel- 
lectual nor engaging, but they im- 


proved when he was animated or ex- 
cited in conversation. His forehead, 
however, was, though retreating, 
lofrv, and I have heard it charac- 
terised ns intellectual. At the time 
of which I am speaking, he used to 
wear a white hat, placed so far back 
on his head, that it gave him, to 
a stranger, almost a ludicrous aspect. 
Ilis utterance was slow, his de- 
meanour very solemn ; and he would 
sit at diniftr for a long time silent, 
till yon would be surprised by hi* 
bursting into a short, sudden, lmt 
ven hearty laugh, when any thing 
had been said which tickled hi* fancy; 
for J found out before long, that iic 
had a great taste for the ludicrous, 
an exquisite perception of humour. 
M hen he shook hands with ion, he 
placed hi> cold hand into yours, like 
a dead man’s hand — even with hi* 
most intimate friends — instead of 
greeting you with a hearty cordial 
gra>p or pressure. How long again 
this little < jreum<tanre misled me as 
to hi> supposed inseu>ibility to the 
ilainis ot Iricnd.ship or affection ! 
whereas the \crv reverse was the 
case; for he was a most firm and 
demoted Iricud. and of an exquisite 
delicacy and sensitiveness of feeling, 
lie did nut. at first, a< the phrase is, 
mahv ii'fo/ with his companions, nor 
appear desirous of doing so. 1 recol- 
lect. on one occasion, t lint he and I 
remained the last at the dinner-table; 
ami, though he sate opposite to me 
for some minutes, thoughtfully balan- 
cing his wine-glass in In's hand, an 
empty decanter being between ns, lie 
spoke not a syllabic ; and I wa* 
watching him (his eyes being directed 
towards the floor) with an amused 
curiosity, on account of his apparent 
eccentricity, when he suddenly said, 
“ Mr. Warren, w ill yon take a walk 
with me up Bcgent Street, or any 
when* else, as it is such a fine even- 
ing V" What passed through my 
mind, on Wing thus unexpectedly 
encountered, was, “Well — lies ’a 
curiosity, and seems to know nu one — 
so J ic///;" and, having said as much, 
we rose. He walked down the hall, 
and we took off our gowns in the ante- 
room, and quitted the building, without 
Ids having uttered a syllable ! 1 re- 

collect feeling almost inclined to bo 
olfended. We then walked about the 
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town till nearly nine o’clock, and I 
think he talked a little about France, 
and we compared notes together con- 
cerning Dublin and Edinburgh Uni- 
versities. 1 quitted him, musing upon 
liis quaint manner, and his solemn 
precision of language : but nothing 
that had passed between us gave me 
the idea of his being a person of 
superior ability or acquirements. He 
was, indeed, a very shy and modest 
man. it was not, for instance, till 
after a seven years’ intimacy, that I 
knew of the distinction which he 
bad obtained at college : and on 
my asking him, one day, whether it 
was true that he had obtained the 
gold medal, he blushed, slightly movd 
his head aside, and, after a pau<e, 
said, n a tone rather r veil of dis- 
pleasure than gratification, •• Possibly 
I did !” and we dropped the subject. 
In the year 1K>i>, no entered the 
chambers of Richard llraingor Mick, 
Esquire, one of the mo*t oinincnt 
special pleaders in the Temple, ami who 
has assured me, that he always con- 
sidered Mr. John William Smith to be 
a remarkable man. l*robablv there 
never before entered the chambers of 
pleader or barrUter, in the character 
of novice, a man of more formidable 
legal aptitude and acquirements. We 
have already seen the substantial and 
extensive diameter of his law -reading 
at college; but, between leaving it. and 
entering Mr. Mick's chambers. Mr. 
Smith read carefully ov er ** from cover 
to cover"— such were his words to me 
— “ Tidd's Practice," a standard 
book, in two closely printed, large 
octavo volumes, and also ••Sdwyn’s 
Nisi Prius," in two similar volumes. 
He had not been long in chambers be- 
fore he found that “ lie had not a 
sufficient knowledge of pleading, to get 
any benefit from the business, which 
lie saw;'* wherefore he absented limi- 
self from chandlers for some time, to 
enable him to read through the first 
volume of kt Mr. C ’hit tv's Treatise on 
Pleading ; " and some time afterw ards 
he again withdrew, for similar 
reasons, to read u Phillips on Evi- 
dence.” Having obtained such an 
acquaintance with these two works, 
as to a person of inferior intellect or 
discipline might seem a complete 
mastery, he returned to chambers, 
able 1 >cttor to avail himself of the ad- 


vantages afforded by Mr. Ittick’s ex- 
tensive practice ; very frequently sur- 
prising that gentleman by his mental 
vigour, and accurate and extensive 
legal knowledge. I was vesy cun- 
ning,” he has more than once said to 
me, “at chambers; for I soon* saw 
how to go to work, better than the 
other pupils. They would be all for 
the 4 heavy papers*’ the great cases 
that came in, not caring for the shoal 
of small things that wen* continually 
appearing and disappearing. Now it 
seemed to me, that these constituted 
three-fourths of a lawyer’s business, 
and that to be able to do them , was 
throe-fourths of the battle : m> I very 
quietly let my fine gentlemen take all 
the great papers, while I did nothing 
but the>e same de»pi>ed common 
things, till at length I really began* to 
feel that I wa> improving, and learn- 
ing a good deal of law. But, as 
to the other >ort of cases and papers, 
as M>on as my fellow-pupils had 
done puzzling their brains over 
them, and written the opinions, or 
drawn the pleadings, and Mr. Blick 
had rev i>ed them, and given them his 
imprimatur* I tin n read them over 
ven diligently, and with great profit; 
but you mmt remember that this 
wa- before the late revolution in 
pleading.* All this he repeated to 
me one day. ».s»lv a lew months lie- 
fore hi" death. — lie never studied 
under am other practitioner than 
Mr. Blick, with whom, moreover, ho 
•qieiit only one year: yet >uch was 
his elo>e application, his wouderfid 
memory, his clear, vigorous, and 
disciplined understanding, and the 
m mud lies* and extent of his pre- 
viously acquired law, that on quitting 
Mr. lilich, Mr. Smith wa» really an 
able pleader, and had laid the basis 
of an extended, profound, and scien- 
tific knowledge of the law. Even at 
that early period, 1 frequently heard 
his opinion deferentially asked by 
men far his seniors, and of consider-* 
able standing in business. On 
quitting Mr, Blick, Mr. Smith 
read a uuinber of other law' books, 
in his usual attentive and thorough 
maaner, completely mastering both 
them and the “ cases” contained 
in them, and of which, generally 
spec king, they were little else than 
digests or epitomes. He was a 
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very keen and acute logician, and 
* feif great satisfaction in balancing 
the jwos aud cons of the reported 
iases, and testing the soundness of 
the judges’ decisions, ami the rele- 
vancy and force of the arguments of 
council which had led to them . Among 
the books which he read .about this 
time, he enumerated to me “Sanders 
on Uses and Trusts,” (which, he said, 
he found to be a difficult book 
to master practically;) "Fearm* mi 
Contingent Remainders/’ which lie 
represented as likely to prove interest- 
ing to any educated man of intellect, 
fond of exercising it. whu would take 
the trouble to read it : £ir Edward 
Sngden’s Treatises 011 Vendors and 
Purchasers of Real Estates/’ and oil 
“Powers,” ami Willems' Saun- 
ders:” while k * Conivn s Digest" was 
ever lying before him. the subject of 
continual reference, and v ith which he 
soon acquired an invaluable famili- 
arity. lie also read several book" on 
Equity with great attention, and 
often said, that no one, who really knew 
law. could fail to feel a deep interest 
in Eqnitv, and the mode of its operat- 
ing upon law. The ( ode Napoleon." 
too. he read very carefully, and for 
many years. He had a copv of 
Justinian’s Code, and Institute'*, 
always lying on his mantel -piece, 
and which he was very fond of 
reading. We have frequently con- 
versed together on the subject of the 
extensive obligations of our Com- 
mon Law to the Roman Law : to 
which he used to refer, in the alwnce 
of' the books, with great facility and 
accuracy. He was very fond of 
Plautus, and would quote almost an 
entire scene, as accurately, and 
with as natural a flumicx and zest, 
as another would have shown in 
reading off any of the scenes in a 
popular English play: often accom- 
panying his quotation*? with shrewd and 
ingenious critical comments. He was 
also very fond of tin* French Drama- . 
tist-, particularly Molicre, from whom 
1 have heard him quote entire scenes 
with wonderful * accuracy. You 
might have imagined him reading 
from the book, as I have several 
times myself observed, and heard 
others remark : and all this he did 
in a perfectly natural and unobtru- 
sive way, un if merely to relieve an 


over-charged mind, and give pleasure 
to those whom he credited with 
inclination and ability to appreciate 
the excellencies which he pointed out. 
His memory seemed, indeed, equally 
tenacious of things important and 
unimportant; incapable, in short, of 
forgetting any thing. I have heard 
him quote long-forgotten but* once, 
popular and laughable trash, ballads, 
squibs, epigrams, Occ., till at length 
he revived in the listener such a sort 
of recollection of them, as maths 
him imagine that Air. Smith must, 
have recently committed them to 
memory tor some special purpose, 
but for their appearing so really 
fresh and racy to him, and plainly 
suggested bv the casual current of 
conversation. He was, about tills 
tune, and for years afterwards, a 
very frequent visiter at my house ; 
and never was any one, indepen- 
dently of my personal regard for 
him, more welcome ; for his con- 
versation win always that of a 
ripe and varied scholar aud fastidious 
gentleman, lie was ever gay and ani- 
mated as soon a- hr had recovered, 
which he quickly did. from the ex- 
haustion of a long and seven* dav V, 
work, aud hN fund ol anecdote ap- 
peared inexhaustible. Never was 
any man further removed from bring 
that insufferable social nuisance, a 
professed talker. Display of any 
kind was quite foreign to hi*? nature ; 
and whenever he chanced to encoun- 
ter a person cursed with that pro- 
pensity. he would dt in silence tbr a 
whole evening: not in the silence 
ot vexation or pique, but of a man 
left at leisure to pursue his own 
thoughts, or caliiih amuse himself 
with the characteristics of the. 
chatterer. If, while thus occupied, 
unexpectedly interrupted, or ap- 
pealed to by the alorhsuid chat- 
terer, or any one else, he readily an- 
swered. though certainly with a some- 
what frigid courtesy. It was impos- 
sible for any one, of the least pow ers of 
observation, to &il of detecting in Mr. 
Smith, though beneath a reserve and 
formality not very easy to penetrate, a 
kind of scrupulous antique courtliness, 
suggesting to you a resuscitated gen- 
tleman of the school of Addison, par- 
ticularly in his intercourse with ladies. 
He was caution iKu-suiiificd, — never 
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saying any thing tlmt required retrac- 
tion or modification : and though you 
might guess the contemptuous estimate 
which ho had formed of some parti- 
cular person’s character or doings, ho 
rarely permitted himself to express it. 
lie would sometimes smile signifi- 
cantly at the recital, or witnessing, of 
some particular absurdity or weak- 
ness: but I think that no cue ever 
heard him utter a hasty, harsh, 
or uncharitable judgment of any 
body. He seemed, in fact, equally 
chary of giving praise or blame. 
No man would laugh louder, or 
longer, on hearing, or being told, 
of some signal and ludicrous mis- 
carriage of another; but he would 
say nothing, except on very rare oc- 
casion^. and among his intimate 
friends — and even then, never any 
thing severe or violent. Tell him. 
however, of any thing really mean 
and unworthy, or let him have wit- 
nessed it, and no one could fail to see. 
calm and measured though Mr. 
►Smith's hmouatjc might he, the pro- 
found contempt, or the lively indig- 
nation with which he regarded the 
delinquent and his delinquency. 1 
fear, however, that 1 am d ; gressing. — 
Hi* and 1 commenced our careers as 
special pleaders about the same time, 
viz. in l s;>l ; amt not many day* 
passed without our being at each 
other's chambers, borrowing one 
another’s books, or going out to walk 
together, or conversing on law or 
other matters. I always listened to 
what he said oil legal subjects, as to a 
master: he was so ready, so correct, 
so concise, so judicious, that lie* sug- 
gestions. upon any ca-c which 1 men- 
tioned to him, were very valuable; 
and they were given with a hearti- 
ness of good-nature that made them 
doubly welcome. lie was delighted 
to assist me, or any other of his 
friends. AVc were a small circle, 
about that time, of some half a dozen ; 
and I niav take upon myself to say, 
that wc all cheerfully recognised in 
him our superior — our faettv prince/ts, 
from the first. Some of its set a- 
goinga little weekly periodical, called 
“ The Legal Examiner," to which 
lie was a constant contributor — his 
papers being always characterised by 
point and precision, though the style 
was dry and stiff. It grieves me 


to say, that he met with no ea- 
couragemcnt a s a special pleader, * 
consummately qualified as he was for 
success in that department, and 
scarcely ever to be found absent from 
his chambers; where he was at all 
hours to be found, modest, patient, 
though sometimes a little dejected,— 
yet 

True ah the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shone upon* 

I question whether, during this two 
or three years’ bitter and disheartening 
probation he made more than thirty* 
or at least forty guineas : his annual cer- 
tificate for leave thu,* to do— nothing* 
cost him, nevertheless, £12. Yet I 
never once heard him, nor I under- 
take to >ay. did any of his friends* 
express fretfulne^ ot impatience at 
his disheartening lack of employment. 
Ho manifested, on the contrary, a (juiet 
fortitude that wa* touching to wit- 
ness. 1 ivcollect him once, however* 
w hen we were conversing oil the snb- 
jeet. living rather pcnri\oly. •• If one 
lias not connexions, ami cannot make 
them, it is next to inqiossible to get 
any business.” Tin* professional public 
pn>*fgs conclusive and permanent 
cMdence of the admirable use which 
he made «»t his time, during the first 
year or two of his essaying to practise 
a* a pleader; for in July lN>4. two 
months after having l wen called to 
the bar. he gave to the world a work 
which, a*, soon as it had become 
known, raised him to the very high- 
est rank or legal w riters. The more 
it was read or referred to the luglier 
was the estimate formed of its 
writer's intellect and learning, alike 
by the bench and the Iwir: for he had 
most discreetly, yet boldly, chosen 
a subject of great difficulty and im- 
portance, properly treated by no work 
extant, and which gave him opportu- 
nity of supplying a long-acknowledged 
deficiency in professional literature. 
He undertook, in fact, to produce 
a comprehensive practical treatise* 
within an exceedingly moderate oont*» 
pass, on u Mercantile Law and ho 
succeeded to admiration — did thin 
neglected young man of scarce twenty- 
ti\ e years old — in producing, entirely 
unassisted, a w ork signally calculated 
to attain the proposed object; conden- 
sing into a very small &}>aoe, and with 
almost unerring accuracy, a great 
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ampimt of exceedingly difficult law, 
ajtftutifiilly and perspicuously ar- 
ranged, so a9 that even laymen might 
read as they ran, and receive guidance 
In the most perplexing exigencies of 
business, while the ablest lawyers, 
might safely refer to the pages of the 
u Coiyipendiunr for a tefse and true 
statement of the result of many con- 
flicting decisions, and a luminous ex- 
position of the principles which ought 
to govern the administration of com- 
mercial law. 'Flu* calm, practised 
skill with which this young unknown 
jnrist moved about in these regions of 
subtle intricacy — inter apices juris — 
excited the cordial admiration and 
lespect of all competent judge*. He 
was manifestly a master of his sub- 
jeCw ; and linVJng quietly detected 
important but unoccupied ground, had 
possessed liinw lf nf it with -kill and 
resolution : — and thi* he did within 
little more than two year- after he 
had quitted the .-mu* ot hi- Military 
years pupilage. Within .-ix year- 
this book has pa— ed thi«»ugh three 
large edition- ; and a fourth i-, it i- 
believed. in preparation, which will 
comprise a great inunher *>f it- de- 
parted author’s nun addition- and 
emendation*, cuntino -d up to within 
two or three mouth- of hi- <lecea-e. 
Not only in thi- country, but in tin- 
United States of America, i- t In- 
valuable work deservedly held, at thi- 
inoinent. ill the Iiighe-t e-tiination. a- 
practicflllv the only honk of it.- kind. 
A glance at the brief Preface will -ut- 
ficc to show to a competent judge, 
whether lay or profe-^ional. ai once 
the real anil peculiar flitli< ult \ of the 
undertaking, the author- exact and 
happy illustration of the M.um - oi 
that difficulty, and the .-hnpli. it\ and 
accuracy of his style. 

“The Mercantile Law is in one re-pec t 
better adapted to compression than the 
Law cf Real Property ; inasmuch as the 
reasons upon which t lie former is ha-ed, 
can be explained more shortly than those 
which support the latter. The reasons 
upon which our La>v of Real Property is 
founded, are, generally speaking, his- 
torical ; and part of history must there- 
fore he recounted, in order to explain 
Iv Cn l <learl >; an< l philosophically ; while 
the Mercantile Law is deduced from con- 
siderations of utility, the foree of which 
•the mind perceives an boon as they are 
pointed out to it. l or instance, if a 
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Writer were desirous of explaining why a 
rent-service cannot be reserved in a con- 
veyance, by a subject, of lands in fee- 
simple, be would be obliged to show tho 
feudal relations that existed between 
lord and tenant, the nature of sub- 
infeudations, and how the lord was injured 
by them, in such hi9 relation to his 
tenant, how the statute quia cwf&nre* was 
enacted to prevent this injury ; in conse- 
quence of which statute a tenure, without 
which no rent-service exists, cannot bo 
raised by a conveyance from one subject 
to another, in fee-simple. In like man- 
ner, the explanation of a recovery, of a 
fine, of a copyhold, of an estate in ancient 
demesne, of an use, of a trust, would 
require a process of historical deduction. 
But when the reader is told, tint the 
drawer of a bill of exchange it discharged, 
if timely notice he not given him of its 
dishonour ; because, without such notice, 
he might lose tin* assets he had plared to 
meet it in the drawee’.- hand- ; or, that if 
A hold himself out as IFs partner, he will 
be liable a.- such, because he might obo 
enable B to defraud person* who bad 
trusted hint upon the faith of the apparent 
partnership and joint responsibility : when 
these rea-ons, and such as these, are 
given, every man at once percciu** their 
cogency, and need- not to be t«dd Aoif, 
that he may know trAy, the law was 
settled mi its present footing. Tin* fitnras 
of this subject for compression is, there- 
fore, liardh quc-iiniiabk. The difficulty 
of eoinpre—iiig it i,-, however, extreme. 
The author who attempts to do so, must 
continual]} keep in view a triple object, 
must a-pin* at once to rloarnes-, bre\ity, 
and accuracy ; a combination so difficult, 
that it* difficulty may, it is hqped, be 
fairly pleaded in excuse for some of the. 
deficiencies and imperfection* which the 
reader may discover m the following 
pages/’ 

After :i Ittiiiinnti- ami iloganf in- 
tnulin tnr\ account nf tin* rapid ginwtli 
:tud dot elupiiu mi r.f tin mint il< law, 
tin* author tint- aiiimUHco- the ton- 
t • iiieiif and CMnpn*h«ii-it »■ plan nf 
hi- w Mi k : — 

“This treatise will lx* dnided into 
four book*. The concerning Mt*r- 

eaii t i le l*er»unt ; the second, Mercantilo 
I'nperly ; the third, Mercantile i *»n- 
trurt* ; the fourth and la*t, Mercantilo 
Jlemcd'icf ; u method which appear* th« 
simplest and must comprehend \e ; sinew 
it includes, under a few Ik ads, the de- 
scription of those by whose intervention 
trade is carried on ; of that which they 
seek to acquiie by so employing them- 
selves ; of tlie arrangement* which they 
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arc iii the habit of adopting, in order to about tea minutes ; and, haring 
do so effectually; and of the mode in risen amidst a bglf -suppyce^cd tjtfEfo, 
which the proper execution of those gate down a mids t earnest cries of^ 
arrangements is enforced.” . “Hear, hear, hoai* ! ” Be *aftcr- 


A striking evidence of the value of 
this work, the soundness of his opi- 
nions, and the importance attached to 
them in the highest judicial quarters, 
was afforded by the very first number 
of the Reports of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, published after his death, 
where (In Tanner v. Scovell , 14 Meeson 
and Welshy , 37,) the Lord Chief 
Huron, after time takou tu consider an 
important question of mercantile law, 
delivered the judgment of the Court 
in expressed conformity with the 
doctrine which Mr. Smith has laid 
down in his “ Mercantile Law," and 
in opposition to the opinion of the late 
very learned Mr. .Justice Taunton ! 

To retrace our *tep-\ however, for 
a moment : Mr. Smith at length de- 
spaired of getting bustnc*.* under the 
bar, and tired of sitting a primmer at 
chambers. in vain expectation of it. 
His rooms and mine were directly 
opposite to each other, on the same 
floor : and rarely or ne\er was a 
knock heard at his door, except thsU 
of some friend c aning either to ask his 
aide and willing a**i*t since, or chat 
away a wearv half hour. Towards 

the clo^e of he announced to 

hi* friend* th.it he contemplated try- 
ing Iih fortune at the bar, ami \\a< 
oa.*il\ persuaded, with that view. to 
commence atlcmlaurc.it a prtffessimi.il 
debating society, called “The Foren- 
sic." which, confined to barrister* and 
students for the bar, and established 
*o long ago as is|f>. has numbered 
among its member* almost every 
lawyer of eminence who has appeared 
since that year, including Sir William 
Follett and Mr. *i. \Y. Smith, lie 
entered this society on thcL >l Jth Janu- 
ary, lKll ; ami I well recollect his 
first essay at addressing it. It was 
H| mil tin discussion of a legal ques- 
tion. lie \ as e\idcinly very nervous 
When he rose, for the colour quite 
deserted his cheek. His maimer was 
cold, dry, and formal, and suffi- 
ciently uninteresting and uuiuviting. 
We were all, however, soon struck 
l>y the book-like precision of his lan- 
guage, the clearness and closeness of 
Ills reasoning, and the extent of his 
legal knowledge. He spoke for 


wards spoke pretty regularly, espe- 
cially upon legal questions ; and |hose 
w ho, in due codrsc, were appointed 
beforehand to argue against him, felt 
it expedient to comb particularly well 
prepared ! .Shortly before lie was 
called to the bar, he said to me, with a 
t iniii 1 , dejected air, - It is a lx »ld step; but 
I real ly'iioii't »ec wlmt else i> to be done. 
Why should I sit any luuger perishing 
in chambers V Resides, my 4 Mer- 
cantile Law 1 will lx* out in a month 
or two, and if it succeed, it may pos- 
sibly give me a lift — so 1 .'•hall try it.” 
lie was accordingly called to the bar 
on the 2d May, 1831, selecting the 
Oxford Circuit and the Hereford and 
(iloucc'ter Sessions. •• There are 
only two wav'.,” I heard him say, 
(quoting the well-known dictnui of 
a late able judge.) “uf getting on 
at the bar. Pleading or Sessions. 
I ha\e failed in the former, I shall 
now try the latter. Fleeter? si 
neijuen superos , Aehtntnta mo who ! ” 
1 was. I cmifc", amongst those of 
hi" tri» mis who were not sanguine 
to his pro pcits of success at the 
bar, regarding him as unlikely to 
attr.n t favourable notice in court 
pr.utice. sin ally after he had at- 
tended at the Sc-Moiis however, lie 
began to obtain a little employment 
in peti \ i.i*r* there : and, contrary 
to expectation, became v cry Miceesa- 
ful in defending prisoner*: his ucute- 
nes'i. vigilance, ingenuity, and legal 
knowledge — particularly of the law 
of e\ i'leiu e - became moiv apparent 
in even succeeding ea>e intrusted to 
him. In spite of the drv formality 
of his manner, he soon attracted 
tin* understanding of his hearers, 
exhibiting great caution and judg- 
ment in dealing with the evidence, 
his tenacious memory here standing 
him in great stead. llis start at 
session*, however, seemed likely tp 
lead to nothing on the civil side at 
the assiz.es — where his reception wan 
sufficiently disheartening, lie attend- 
ed regularly, nevertheless, both as- 
sizes and sessions ; during his stay In 
town lain airing with indefatigable 
energy in the acquisition of law. hi 
1836, he composed a lucid little 
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treatise on the Law of Practice, en- 
_ titled, “ Ail Elementary A : iew of the 
^proceedings in an Action at Law,*’ 
distinguished by simplicity, correct- 
ness, and condensation, and calculated 
to give students a. perspicuous view 
of an extremely dry and troublesome 
subject. This - also has become a 
standard book. In 1886, he wrote all- 
other little wort — one upon Patent 
Law, explanatory, in a practical way, 
of a statute which had just before been 
passed, and had effected important 
alterations in that department of law. 
He told me that “ lie did not like to 
throw a- chance away,” and this 
“ might possibly get him some briefs 
in Patent cases ; " but 1 suspect that 
in this he was disappointed. In the 
same j ear he and 1 occupied nnr long 
vacation in preparing together a work 
entitled “ Select Extracts from Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, carefully adapt- 
ed to the use of schools and young 
persons.” We both took great pains 
with this book, and it has had a large 
sale: but for some whimsical reason 
orothcr, he would not allow his name 
to appeal*, though particular in retain- 
ing a share in the copyright. 

Neglected and di>cuuragcd though 
he was, he continued to prosecute 
liis studies with patient energy, ap- 
pearing to me scarcely ever to 
spend an idle moment, lie attend- 
ed very frequently the Courts at 
Westminster, and on returning to 
chambers would spend the ivm of 
the day in reading the constantly- 
accumulating Reports, and noting 
their more important contents in 
his favourite text-books. He con- 
stantly sat up till a very late, or 
rather early hour in the morning, 
and would frequently , on awaking, lie 
reading in bed till noon, when he would 
rise and take a sparing breakfast. I 
recollect calling upon him one gloomy 
day in December, about the time of 
which I am writing, to ask him to 
accompany me home to dinner, as he 
generally did once or twice a-week. 
He suffered a martyrdom from tooth- 
ache ; and on this occasion had pass- 
ed a miserable night from that cause, 
not having slept at.ali, and his swol- 
len face betokened the violence of the 
nt. He had, nevertheless, got up 
much earlier than usual, to oblige one 
©i his mends, for whom he had pro- 


mised to draw some very pressing 
and difficult pleadings, which he was 
finishing as 1 entered. When he 

had despatched his clerk with them, 
he requested me to sit down and take 
a cup of tea with him, as he was suf- 
fering, both from pain, and fatigue, 
and ennui. 1 never saw him in so 
desponding an humour. He pro- 

mised to dine with me on the 
morrow, provided I would sit with 
him for an hour *■ gossiping,” for he 
said that he could not sleep, he could 
not sit still, he could not read or 
write. I complied with his request, 
and stayed with him a Jong time. 
In the course of conversation, I 
recollect him saying, that “ He sup- 
posed he was not to get on in the 
Jaw : that he could not fight against 
the want of a connexion." 1 re- 
minded him that it was surely pre- 
mature to hold such language, and 
that he must bale his time, — when he 
interrupted me by saying, shaking liij 
head, “ Ah, but -while the grass grows 
the steed starves." Presently he said, 
rather suddenly, u Should you be sur- 
prised to hear of my entering the 
church V* “The church! "I echoed 
with surprise. — “ What do you see so 
wonderful in the notion of my going 
into the church V” said he gravely. 
‘‘ Do you think me unlit for it Y — 
“ Not at all ; but what 1 wonder at 
is, that you should dream of quit- 
ting the bar.” — u Why not, if 1 find 
that it will not afford me a living 't 
Let me tell you, that 1 am ve»y partial 
to the study of Divinity, and have 
read a good deal of it, much more, 
than you would suppose, i tliuik 1 
should like com posing sermons, though 
it ir very possible that they might not 
be popular; and I suppose you will 
not deny that Divinity is a nobler 
study tlian law?” lie said much 
more in the same strain, which led 
me to believe that the subject hod 
"for some time occupied his thoughts, 
and that he had begun seriowdy to 
contemplate quitting the bar — at all 
events, if another year should leave him 
as little likely to succeed in obtaining 
practice, as that which was on the evo 
of closing. Many of oven his intimate 
friends were unaware of his partiality 
for Divinity, and the extent to which 
ho had studied it; for he was very 
reserved on such matters. 
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I once told him that I had read the 
whole of “Pearson on the Creed;" 
at which, in his usual cold dry way, 
he replied, u Ko have J, and very 
carefully, I liked it much. And I’ll 
tell you another hook that I ha\e 
read still more carefully, both in Latin 
and English — Mnphcim'fl ‘Ecclesias- 
tical History. 1 ” J have heard him 
stir tlw same of Hooker s “ EeeJesias- 
tical Tuiity." We have oiten dis- 
cussed l he merits of Jeremy Taylor, 
Harrow, and South ; the last of whom 
was a favourite of his. lie had a 
surprisin'* knowledge of the Old and 
Xew Testaments. One of his oldest 
and ablest friends, and whom he ap- 
pointed one of his executors, recently 
alluded, in conversation with me, to 
this eiiv e instance, adding. “Smith 
read the Bible as Tew hut he could 
read it: and remembered it, as mtv 
few but he could remember it." I 
have occasionally myself had evidence 
of his exact knowledge of wry recon- 
dite portions of the Old Testament; 
but, as already intimated. In* was 
always cautious and .sparing in scrip- 
tural allusion.^ or quotations. Since 
writing the foregoing sentences, a 
learned friend has informed me, that 
Mr. Smith, about two years before 
Ins death, had eutored into a pro- 
longed and ardent discussion with him 
oil tiie subject of the Apostolical Sue- 
cession, insisting that no one who did 
not assent to that doctrine, wa- in 
reality, or could Ik* con-c ■ieutinusly, a 
minister of the Church of England. 
Again anil again, during a consider- 
able interval of time, whene\er they 
met, Mr. Smith pertinaciously re- 
newed the discussion, — his friend for 
some time doubting whether Mr. 
Smith had any other niotiw than to 
amuse himself with the matter as one 
of mere logical exercise, but living 
at length satisfied that he was sin- 
cerely expressing his own opinions. 
’To a brother of this gentleman, Mr. 
Smith became closely attached, on 
discovering tho extent and depth of 
fiis knowledge of divinity, a subject 
on which they conversed whenever 
they could, Mr. Smith -exhibiting, on 
all such occasions, the utmost zest 
and energy. I have already intimated 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
general literature ; to w hich it may be 
here added that he possessed a correct 


and very extensive knowledge of kin* 
ton , ancient and modem. He kn&r 
it, and it# true uses; and was equally * 
conversant with its minute details, 
and its general scope anil bearing, as 
illustrative of the practical operation of 
political principle.- and doctrines. lie 
always, in short, apjieared to mo ty*. 
Ite a man, wh»-<* first anxiety in nil 
mnturn wn< to obtain a thorough . 
knowledge of details, of facts; and 
then experienced delight in contem- 
plating and reflecting upon them with 
a view to the discovery or detection 
of some leading principle of action or 
conduct involved in them. Such grave 
matters, however, did not alone oi> 
uipt him: for 1 never saw a more 
eager and indiscriminate reader of 
even the ephemeral trash loading 
the shelves of circulating libraries. 
Scarcely a novel, play, or magazine 
appeared. which lie did not take up, 
and. whenever they happened to be 
mentioned, show as complete a know- 
ledge of them as if they had been 
worthy of it. i have often laughed 
at him mi these accounts; he gene- 
rally receiving my sallies with a sort 
•t piqued -Hence, or siuiplv saying, 
■•It amuse- me.'’ 1 think that this 

rir< um tauee is well accounted for by 
Mr. l’hiiiiinoiv — that Mr. Smiths* 
o\er-ta.-ked mind found light and easy 
nariMtive, of any kind, a relaxation. 

Karlt in the yar 1 Nio aj^vared a 
work oil legal education, in which 
wa- enforced the advantage to tho 
student and practitioner, of early 
mast cling, a.- so mauy nuclei of future 
legal acquisitions, a few of tho “ /<•«</- 
uirj eases " iu the Law Reports, which 
suggested to Mr. Smith the idea of 
writing a book under the name of 
** Leading Cases." He was engaged 
upon it from aUmt the middle of 1836 
till the early part of 1887. There 
was no bmjk of the kind extant. 
The idea was felicitous; but much 
learning aud judgment were requisite 
to work it out practically. Mr. Smith 
proved himself, however, fully equal 
to the undertaking. Though in 1835 
and 1 8iUi lie composed and published, 
as we have mm, two other minor 
professional works, he was all the 
while quietly elaborating this more 
import mi t performance, the first vo- 
lume of wjprch (in large Bvo) to 
published if (larch 1837. His plan 
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waa, to select from the recog- 
nised Law Reports some of the 
Chief Cases which had been decided 
in the Common Law Courts, and 
which were of such superior impor- 
tance as to have become “Leading 
Cases,” i. e. in his own words, “ in- 
volving, and being usually cited to 
establish some point or principle of 
real practical importance.” Each of 
these he made the basis of an elabo- 
rate disquisition, in which, to con- 
tinue liis own explanation, “ in order 
that the consequences of each 1 Case ’ 
might be understood, and its authority 
estimated as easily as possible, N < >tks” 
were “ subjoined, in which were col- 
lected subsequent decisions bearing 
on the points reported in the text, 
and in. which doctrines having some 
obvious connexion with them,"' were 
“ occasionally discussed," .... 
44 without allowing them to digress so 
far from the subject matter of the 
text, as to distract the reader's mind 
from that to which they ought to be 
subsidiary.” It is difficult to speak 
in terms too highly commendatory uf 
this masterly performance — one quite 
of a judicial tone of investigation — and 
which, immediately upon it- appear- 
ance, arrested the attention of all 
persons competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, as a sterling and per- 
manent addition to tin* highe.-t class 
of legal 'literature, and entitled its 
author to be regarded as really a first 
rate lawyer. Almost all the judges, 
and the most eminent members of the 
bar, wrote to him in 'terms of warm 
respect and approbation ; and to this 
moment evince the same apprecia- 
tion of the excellence of the work by 
quoting it', not more frequently in 
the arguments of counsel than in the 
most elaborate judgments delivered 
by the bench. It is indeed ditliciiTt 
to know* which mo-t to admin* — the 
great extent and unerring accuracy 
of his law, or the clearness and pre- 
cision of his reasoning, rendering 
simple and easy of apprehension the 
most obscure* and perplexing subjects. 
The “Cases” were selected with great 
judgment, out of the many thousands 
contained in the Reports; and whether 
he confirms, or questions, or illus- 
trates the doctrine established by the 
case upon w'hich lie is annotating, he 
exhibits the same modest freedom, 


masterly ease* accuracy, and subtlety 
of discrimination, distinctness of 
thought, and complete familiarity 
with the progress of legal decision. 
Every note, in short, is a model of 
legal analysis ; and the style, also, is 
pure, simple, terse, and perspicuous, 
lie dedicated this work to his former 
tutor Mr. Blick : and I recollect our 
having a long discussion upon the 
original terms of the dedication ; which 
were these, “To Richard Granger 
Blick, Esq., this work is inscribed by 
his obliged friend and pupil." I sug- 
gested the insertion of the word 
"former'' before “pupil:" without 
which, I said, it might appear that 
the work had been written by one 
still in statu pu pillar i . lie w r as a 
man always dilficult to convince of 
the impropriety of anything on which 
he had once determined. He quitted 
my chamber unconvinced by what 1 
had said : but the dedication after- 
wards appeared in accordance with 
my suggestion. I recollect being 
highly amused by the pertinacious 
ingenuity with which he defended his 
own view of the case. The fame of 
this work was not, however, confined 
to this country, but soon reached the 
United States of America, where it 
immediately met with the um^t Hal- 
tering reception, and is at thi> mo- 
ment accounted an established text- 
book, and quoted as an authority by 
their best writers and judges. I 
recollect Mr. Smith one day coming 
to me, and asking me, with a quaint 
mixture of my .-ten, pleasure, ami 
embarrassment, ifl would “be.- ure not 
to mention to any one what lie was 
going to tell me and on my promis- 
ing him that I would not, he showed 
me a letter which lie had just re- 
ceived from that eminent American 
jurist, Mr. Justice Story, himself urns 
of the most elaborate and successful 
legal writers of his age, and whoso 
works are eontinually cited by both 
Bench and Bar in their country, with 
the utmost respect in this country, 
in w hich are contained the following. 

“J consider your work among the 
most valuable additions to judicial 
litera title which have appeared for 
many years. The ‘Notes’ are excel- 
lent, and set forth the leading prin- 
ciples of the various cases in the 
most satisfactory form, with an accu- 
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racy and nicety of discrimination selecting the “ Cases,” which he bad 
equally honourable to yourself and explained fully to them, suddenly 
to our common profession. I know took it into their heads, that in 
not, indeed, if any work can be found thus selecting some few cases from ■ 
which more perfectly accomplishes the “ Reports” published by them, as 

purpose of the author mere texts for his masterly legal 

l hope that your life may long be discussions, he had been guilty of 
spared, so that you may be able to Piracy ! and actually filed a bill in 
devote yourself to similar labours for Equity against him and his publisher, 
the advancement of the learning and to restrain them “ from printing, 
honour of the profession.” Alas ! selling, or publishing any copies of 
both Mr. Justice Story and Mr. the first part of the second volume.” 
Smith, each a great ornament to his 1 never saw Mr. Smith exhibit such 
country, died within a few months of intense vexation as that occasioned 
each other. When I congratulated him by this proceeding : he felt at once 
inv friend on this encomium, from so his own honour impugned, and that 
competent and eminent a judge, lie lie might have seriously compromised 
replied modestly — “ Lmidariu laudato the character aud interests of his 
niro is certainly pleasing.” publisher. Such, however, was the 

So g' at was the demand for this confidence in the justice of his case 
work, that Mr. Smith's publisher urged felt by the latter, that he resolved ta 
him to proceed as quickly as possible, resist this attack upon his own rights 
with the second volume, which he and those of Mr. Smith to the very last ; 
had, in his preface to the former one, and lu* did at his own expense, and 
announced his intention of doing, with triumphant success. The Vicc- 
in the event of the first portion of ('haneellor of Eugland, (Sir Launcclot 
his labours meeting with the approba- Shadwell.) after an elaborate argu- 
tion of the profession. He accord- incut, refused to grant the desired in- 
ingly at once set to work upon the junction — expressing his very decided 
second volume ; and although he was opinion ‘“that on the substance of 
beginning to have scrums calls upon the ca. e, and on the conduct of the 
his time, owing principally to his plaint ills, (tin- publishers in question.) 
having accepted the appointment, in they were not entitled to the injunc- 
November ls:?7, of Common Law tion a\ hich they had asked." Against 
Lecturer to the Law Institution, Mtoh this decision the plaintiffs imme- 
were his energy and industry, that dhitcly appealed to the present Lord 
bv the 12th of May, 1 HdH, he had Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, who, 
succeeded in bringing out the first after another very elaliorate argu- 
part of the second volume, which incut, ami taking time to consider, 
was fully equal in execution to the delivered a lumiiiousjmlgmentcoufinn- 
first. While, however, he was ing the decision of the Viee-Chancel- 
reeciving ith his usual modesty lor, triumphantly vindicating the pro- 
file congratulations of his friends priety of both author and publisher's 
on this solid addition to his reputa- conduct, and supporting the right 
tion, he received a sort of check- which Mr. Smith had thought proper 
mate which cm ba missed and utterly to exercise; and his lordship dia- 
confounded him ; occasioning him missed the appeal with costs.* Thus 
infimtely greater annoyance and nn»r- ended, what has always appeared to 
tificatiou than he ever exjHTieneed me a very absurd, anil as the event 
in his life. A highly respectable firm proved, expensive experiment, on the 
of law booksellers, the publishers part of the plaintiffs. Only one of 
of his u Compendium of Mercantile them now carries on the business, and 
Law,” and to whom he had also is a gentleman of such high respeo 
offered the publication of his “Lead- tability, and also liberality in his 
ing Cases,” which they had declined, dealings with the profession, that I 
without the slightest intimation of feel satisfied he had really very littid 
any objection to the principle, of part n this most unsatisfactory pro- 


* The leading Counsel for the plaintiffs was the present Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce ; for the defendants the present Vice-Chancellor Wigratu. 
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Bdlug. Mr. Smith's right to eon- prevented by his other labours. These* 
tissue his selections from the Reports, lighter occupations, however, were* 
f0r the purpose of annotations liav- soon interfered with by his appoint- 
ing been thus established, and the mcnt, as already intimated, to be- 
excellence and importance of his Common Law Lecturer to the Law 
labours conspicuously made known Institution in Chancery Lane, in 
(Had that, indeed, been necessary) to November, 1837. This he owed 
the entire profession, he at once pro- entirely to his own merit, and the re- 
needed with, and in due time com- putation which his writings had already 
pleted the remaining portion of the gained him in the profession. 1 knew 
second volume ; and for the sake that fears were entertained by the 
of legal science, it is to be lamented directors of that important, institution, 
that there this admirable work ended. lest his unpopular manner should 
Mr. Smith felt no exultation at the, stand in the way of his usefulness as 
* defeat of this most thoughtless aud a lecturer: but a wan* of his rare 
unjustifiable attack upon him, nor intellectual and legal qualifications, 
evinced any pleasure in tin* friendly they wisely resolved to try an experi- 
congratulations showered upon him. raout, which completely succeeded. 
His sensitive mind had, indeed, been 1 m-uMvvt accompanying him, at hi* 
thoroughly shocked by the imputation own request, to deliver his first lec- 
which had been sought to be fixed tun*, at tile do*e of 1K17. lie was 
upon him; and the only feeling on m anew hat fluttered when he made 
the subject which he ever expressed his appearance before his audience, 
to me, or appeared to entertain, was but at once commenced rending 
one of calm indignation. I must with apparent rnlniuws. a very able 
say that in this I think he was introductory lecture, which soon ar- 
abundantlv justified. He rejieatedlv rested attention, and caused the 
told me that lie should ne\er write committee who <at before him to 
another book, for “ that he had had congratulate themselves on tlu*ir 
quite enough of it.‘ ? As it hapjHMied. selection. Hi* held this appointment 
he never did; nor do 1 think that he till March, ls-i;;. during which time 
would ever have done ->o. oven had lie delivered a great number • *t lee- 
lns career not been cut diort by death. Hires to increasingly attentive audi- 
Whenever works of solid interest torie» ; and as he rend over several 
and importance in general literature portions of them to me. I am able to 
appeared. Mr. Smith was very e:i-**r *ay that, in my humble judgment, they 
to peruse them, and seldom tidied in were of the highest value, for their 
doing so. I recollect him one dav dear, close. and correet exposition of 
borrowing from me the first volume siim* of the most difficult branches of 
of Mi. Ilallam’s “Introduction t • * tin law. lie had a great talent for 
the Literature of Europe in the loth, communicating elementary infornni- 
16th, and 17th Centuries.'* which tion : ami even the nio*t ignorant and 
was published alone early in 1K»7. stolid of his listeners could s'ami 
lie read it with great interest. and avoid understanding hi* simple and 
reviewed it very ably in this Magazine lucid explanation* of legal principles. 
— his only contribution to its page*.. One series of hi?* lecture-, on “The 
in the No. for May. 1KJ7. Law of Contract*." has j»M 

lie was about the same time reading b»*«*n published* enfuttim from his 
largely in the State Trials, and Ire- MnS. as th<*y were delivered, aud 
quently converg'd with me upon their billy justifies the opinion Imre ex- 
interesting character, wondering that pres-ed. Lie m*\er designed them 
they had so seldom been made really ibrjmblieation. but sulch ti»r deliver* to 
available for the purposes of amusing the attorned* and -olicitois' clerk*, 
literature. He himself selected one for wh« an the lectureship vv a* founded ; 
of the trials as one possessed of pecu- yet it i- doubtful wheiher then- Int 
liar capabilities, and intended to have any book extant in which the dittt- 
complctcdit for this Magazine, but was « uit and extensive subject of con- 

* In one vol. Hvo, pp. atm, Beaming k Co . Fleet Street, accompanied by Notea by 

Jelmger C. Symons, Esq, Barrister* at- Law. 
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tracts is, sad that within the space or charge imposed upon , him to wham 
of ten short Lectures, comparably it is made, is a sufficient consideration 
treated^ The most youthful student, in the eye of the law to sustain an 
with only moderate attention, can assumpsit. Thus, Let us supjKwe that 
acquire from it, in a short time, 1 promise to pay B £50 at Christmas, 
correct general notions calculated to Now there must be a consideration to 
be of infinite service to him, wlule sustain this promise. It may be that 
able practitioners will regard it as at B has lent me £50 ; here is a consider 
once concise, accurate, and practical, ration by way of benefit or advantage 
and evincing a thorough mastery of to me. It may be that he has per- 
the subject in all its branches. In formed, or ha# agreed to perform, 
the words of his editor, “The lec- some laborious service forme; if so, 
tures embody the chief principles of here is a consideration by way of in* 
that branch of the law, and will be convenience to him , and of advantage 
found equal to any of the former pro- to me at the same time. It may be . 
ductions of the author for that clear, that lie is to labour for a third persou 
concise, and comprehensive exposition at my request; hen- will be iucon- 
of his subject, which lias characterised renience to him, without advantage to 
lus works, and ensured the vitality ot* me : or it may \s* that he \us Wo ana 
his reputation ; popularising a branch surety fur some one at iny ropiest; 
of law wliich peculiarly afiects the here is a charge imposed upon him: 
ordinary business of life ; divest- any of these will be a g<Hnl consider** 
ing it of the siipertluiiR.s with which turn to m-tain tin* promise on my 
it is often encumbered, educing the part. 

great maxims, mid broad rules by *• Prov ided there Iw* some benefit' to 
which it is moulded, and unravelling the contractor, or some lo*s. trouble, 
the perplexity iu which an occasional iucuiiveuieuox or charge imposed upon 
couflict of judgment.- hud from time the contractor, as to constitute a 
to time involved it.” I am not i taisidenitum, the court? are not wii- 
awarc that Mr. Synionds had any ! ; ng to filter iuto the question whether 
personal knowledge of Mr. Smith, so that vaisiderutiou Is* vi>v;vp .vie in 
that the more valuable is lus coiulud- value to the thing which is promised 
iug eulogimu, — *• Thai the prole ss ion in exchange for it. Very gross inade- 
already ranks him a* among tin- most ipiaey, indeed, would la* an index of 
gifted of its writers, ami moot learned fraud, and might afford evidence of 
of mixlern lawyers.” As an example Jie existe nee of fraud ; and fraud, ad 
of the ease and [ircrHioti with which L have alreadv stated to von, is a 
he elucidated the most ditlieult sub- ground on which the jK‘rlbnmuice 
jects, and brought them to tin level an> contract may l>e resisted. But if 
ot youthful capacities, I select the then be no suggestion that the party 
following brief passage on most promising hua been defrauded. or d«v 
practically important subject, that ot reived, the court will not hold the 
the ** consideration ” essential to -up- promise invalid upon the ground of 
port a valid simple cou tract, accord- mere onuieguacy ; for it is obvious, 
iug to the civil law mid that of ling- that to do so wouhl lie to exercise A 
land.* After explaining the doc- sort of tv ranny over the transactions 
trine of “ A udum pactum," he ffius of parties who have a right to fix their 
proceeds ; — own value upou their own labour and 

“ Now, w ith regard to the quest iou, exertions, but would Ik* prevented 
— -H'/ifg do es tin: law of tin gland re* from doing so were they subject to ft 
cognise as a const* lesaium capable of legal scrutiny oil each occasion, on 
supporting a simple contract * the short the question whether the fttrgnitt had 
practical rule” [after adverting to a been "inh as a prudent/ aau would 
well-know n passage in Blaekstoife, for have entered into. >m\ for in* 

whieli besiibs(itute> liUow u definition J stance, 1 think til to give £1<H>0, for* 
“is, that any benefit accruing to him a picture not worth 15U: it is fooliah 
who makes the promise , or any loss, ou uiy part ; but, if tlie owner do not 
trouble , or disadvantage undergone by, take me in, as the plmu< is, no ngury 

But not that of SootUud. Bell’s Princip. L nv of Scotland, p. 4, (4th Edition.) 
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is done. I may have my reasons. 
Possibly 1 may think that I am a 
better judge of painting than my 
neighbours, and that 1 have detected 
In. the picture the touch of Raphael 
Or Correggio. It would be hard to 
prevent me from buying it, and hard 
to prevent my neighbour from making 
the best of his property, provided he 
do not take me in. by telling me a 
false story about it. Accordingly, in 
the absence of fraud, more inadequacy 
of consideration is no ground for avoid- 
ing a contract.”* 

Those who are acquainted with the 
practical difficulties of this subject, will 
best appreciate the cautious accuracy, 
and yet elementary simplicity anil 
clearness, which characterised his 
teaching: lie being then, be it remem- 
bered, little more than twenty-eight 
years of age. 

His writings having thus led to his 
being placed in a situation where he 
had ample opportunities for exhibiting 
legitimately to the profession liis great 
legal acquirements and abilities, it was 
not long before he became sensible of 
making his way, but gradually, never- 
theless, into business. He had given up 
practising at sessions some time before, 
and resolved thenceforth to address 
himself entirely to civil business in 
London, and at the Assizes. The late 
Mr. Robert Vaughan Richards, Q.C..f 
then one of the leaders of the Ox-* 
ford Circuit, aud himself an eminent 
lawyer and accomplished scholar, was 
one of the earliest to detect tin* su- 
perior qualifications of Mr. Smith, and 
lost no fair and legitimate opportunity 
of enabling him to exhibit his abilities, 
by naming him as an arbitrator, when 
the most important causes at the 
Assizes had been agreed to be so dis- 
posed of ; and he invariably gave the 
highest satisfaction to both parties — 
the counsel before him, in arbitrations 
both in town and country, finding it 
necessary to conduct their cases as 
carefully as if they were before one of 
the astutest judges on the bench. 


Though many important causes were 
thus referred to him, and were 
attended by some of the most ex- 
perienced members of the bar, I am 
not aware of any instance in which 
his decisions were afterwards re- 
versed by, or even questioned before, 
the courts. When Once he had ob- 
tained a fair u start ” on his circuit, 
he quickly overcame the disadvan- 
tages of a person and manner which 
one might characterise more strongly 
than as unprepossessing. Few cases 
of great importance were tried, in 
which Mr. Smith was not early en- 
gaged; and the eutirc conduct of the 
cause, up to the hour of trial, confi- 
dently intrusted to his masterly man- 
agement. Amongst many ethers 
may be mentioned the great will ease 
of Panton r. Williams, and that of 
James Wood of Gloucester, and other 
well-known cases. lie was, without 
exception, one of the ablest pleaders 
with whom 1 ever came into contact : 
equally quick, sure, and long-headed 
in selecting his point of attack or 
defence with reference to the ultimate 
decision, skilfully escaping from diffi- 
culties, and throwing ids opponent in 
t lie way of them, and of such, too, :ts not 
many would have had the sagacity to 
have foreseen, or thought of speculating 
upon. A recent volume of the Law 
Reports contains a case which, though 
his name does not appear in it. attests 
his appreciated superiority. It in- 
volved a legal poini of limeii difficulty, 
and so troublesome in its facts as to 
have presented insuperable obstacles 
to two gentlemen successively, one 
under the bar, the other at the bar, 
and both eminent for their knowledge 
and experience. Their pleadiugs 
were, however, successfully demurred 
to ; and then their client was induced 
to the case before Mr. Smith, >vho 
took quite a new r view of the matter, in 
accordance with which lie framed the 
pleadings, and when the case came 
on to be argued by the gentleman, (an 
eminent Queen's Counsel,) who has 


* Pp. 88-96. 

t To tins gentleman he dedicated, in 1 843, the third edition of his “ Mercantile 
Iaw.” Within a very few months of each other, Loth of them died — Mr. Richards 
^himself having, as he once told me, ruined his health by his intense aud laborious 
prosecution of bis profession. He bad found it necessary to retire a year or two 
before his death. Ilia brother, also, Mr. Griffith Richards, Q.C., one of the ablest 
members of the Chancery Bar, recently died under similar circumstances. 
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recently mentioned it to me, he suc- 
ceeded, and without difficulty. 44 I 
never,” said he, 44 saw a terribly be- 
puzzled case so completely disen- 
tangled — 1 never saw the real point 
so beautifully put forward: wc won 
by doing little else than stating the 
course of the pleadings ; the court 
holding that the point was almost too 
clear for argument.” 1 could easily 
multiply such instances. Mr. Smith 
hail a truly astonishing facility in 
mastering the most intricate state of 
facts; as rapidly acquiring a know- 
ledge of them, as he acurately and 
tenaciously retained even the slightest 
circumstances, lie seldom used pre- 
cedents, (often observing that *• no 
man who understood his business 
needed them, except in very special 
occasions;”) and, though a rapid 
draughtsman, it was rarely, indeed, 
that he laid himself open to attack iti 
matters of even mere formal inac- 
curacy, while he was lynx-eyed 
enough to those of his opponent.-. 
When he w as known to Ik* the party 
who had demurred, hi> adversaries 
begun seriously to think o \ twtendiurf! 
When his. eases were ripe fur argu- 
ment in fume, he took extreme pains 
to provide himself with authorities on 
every point which he thought it in 
the least probable might be started 
against him by either the Inmch or the 
bar. 1 told him, on one of these occa- 
sions, that 1 thought ** he need not give 
iiis enemy credit for such far-sighted 
astuteness.” — “ Oh,” said he quickly, 
*• never undervalue an opponent : be- 
sides, J like turning up law — l don’t 
forget it, and, as Lord Coke says, it 
is sure to be useful at some time or 
another.” In court. In* was ahsorln?d 
in his case, appearing to bo sensible 
of the existence of nothing else Jmt 
his opjxmont and the bench. II Aits 
very calm, quiet, and silent, rarely, if 
ever interrupting, and then always on 
a |K»int proving to lie of adequate im- 
portance. He did not take copious 
or minute notes on his brief, but never 
missed any tliiug of the least real 
significance or momeut. When he 
rose to speak, Itis maimer was formal 
and solemn, even to a degree of eccen- 
tricity calculated to provoke a smile 
from the hearers. His voice was rather 
loud and hard, his features were in- 
flexible, his utterance was exceed- 


ingly deliberate, and his language 
precise and elaborate. His motions 
were very slight, and, such as he had, 
ungraceful ; for he would stand with 
his right arm a little raised, and the 
hand hanging down passively by his 
side for a long time together, except 
when a slight vertical motion ap- 
peared — he, the while, unconscious of 
the indication — to show’ that he waa 
uttering what he considered very ma- 
terial. When a question was put to 
him by the judges, he always paused 
for a moment or two to consider how 
best ho should answer it ; and if it 
could be answered, an answer precise 
and pointed indeed he would give it. 
lie afforded, in this instance, a contrast 
to the ca>e of a gentleman then at the 
bar, about whom he hasofteu laughed 
heartily with me. u Whenever,” said 
lie, “the judges put a question to 

, however subtle and dangerous it 

maybe, and though lie evidently cannot 
in the lea.-t degree perceive the drift of 
it. before the words are out of their 
mouths. h»*, as it were, thrusts them 
d«»wn again with a confident good- 
lurmouml volubility, a kind 4 if jocular 
recklessness of law and logic, which 
often makes one wonder whether tho 
judges are more inclined to be angry 
or amused ; nay, 1 lia\eotice or twice 
seen one of them lean back and laugh 

outright, poor looking upon that 

•as an evidence of his own success!” 

I low different was the e.i.-e with Mr. 
Smith, is known to every one who 
has heard him argue with the judges. 
Nothing consequently could be more 
flattering than the evident attention 
with which they listened to him, and 
most projieriy ; for he never threw 
away a word, never wandered from 
the point, and showed 011 all occasions 
such a complete mastery of his tacts, 
and such an exact and extensive 
knowledge of the law applicable to 
them, as not only warranted but re- 
quired the best attention of those 
whose duty it was to decide the case. 
His manner was very respectful 
to the bench, without a trace of ser- 
\ ility ; and to those associated with „ 
him, or opposed to him, he was uni-' 
formly courteous ami considerate. 
When he had to follow his leader, or* 
even two of them, he would frequently 
give quite Another tone to the case, a 
new direction to the argument, and 
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* draw liis opponents and the judges 
t0ter him, unexpectedly, into the 
» deeper waters of law. He was also 
^distinguished by a most scrupulous 
And religious fidelity and accuracy of 
. Statement, whether of cases or facts, 
and documents, especially affidavits. 
The judges felt that they might rely 
upon every syllable that fell from 
him ; that he was too accurate and 
cautious to be mistaken, too con- 
scientious to suppress, garble, mis- 
lead, or deceive, with whatever 
safety or apparent advantage he 
might have done so. I have heard 
turn say, that he who made rash 
and ill-considered statements in 
fuguing in a court of justice, was not 
worthy of being there, and ought to 
he pitied or despised, according ns 
the fault aibsc from timidity and in- 
experience, or confirmed carelessness 
or indifference, or fraudulent intention 
to deceive. It was in arguing before 
the court in banc, that Mr. Smith so 
much excelled ; being equally lucid in 
Stating and arranging his facts, logi- 
cal in reasoning upon them, and 
ready in bringing to bear on them the 
most reeondite doctrines of law. He 
was certainly not calculated to have 
ever made a figure at Nisi Prius ; 
yet I recollect one day that one of 
the present judges, .then a Queen’s 
Counsel, was talking to me in court as 
Mr. Smith entered, and said, 44 What 
think you? your friend Smith has 
been opposing me to-day in a writ of 
inquiry to assess damages in a 
dim. con. case." I laughed. 44 Ay, in- 
deed, — I thought myself that if there 
was a man at the bar more unfit than 
Another for such a case, it was Smith ; 
hot I do assure you that he conducted 
the defendant’s case with so much 
tact and judgment, that he reduced 
my verdict by at least £500! He 
really spoke with a good deal of feel- 
ing and spirit, and when the Jury had 
got accustomed to him, they listened 
most attentively; and the result is 
what I tell you.” 

Following the course of his profes- 
sional progress, in 1840 Mr. Smith 
was appointed a revising barrister for 
one of the counties on his circuit, by 
*Mr. Baron Alderson, who was person- 
ally a stranger to him, and named him 
for the office solely on account of his 
eminent fitness for the post. He held 


it for several years, giving unmixed 
satisfaction to nil parties, until pre- 
cluded from further retaining it, in re- 
ference, I believe, to a rule of etiquette 
respecting seniority, prevailing at the 
bar of the Oxford circuit. 

I recollect that, on one occasion, 
while he was waiting, apparently in 
vain, for the chance of professional 
employment, and not long before the 
occurrence of that moment, of despond- 
ency already mentioned, when he con- 
templated quitting the profession, he 
and I were walking in the Temple 
Gardens, aud he said, 44 Now, if I 
w„ere to choose my future life at the 
bar, I should, of all things, like to have, 
and .should be delighted with, a first- 
rate 1 pleading business ; not made up 
of many jietty things, but of a few very 
important cases, — of ‘heavy business, 1 
in short, lfeel that I could got on very 
well with it, and that it is just the thing 
suited tome. It would exercise my 
mind, and also secure me a handsome 
income, and. before long, an indepen- 
dence. What I should do then I don’t 
know.” Ilis wishes were amply gra- 
tified a few years afterwards, as the 
reader must have already seen. So 
rapidly, indeed, did the calls of private 
practice increase ujk>ii him, that he 
was forced, early in 1843, to resign his 
lectureship at the Law Institution, 
having, in fact, got fairly into the 
stream of hm desired 44 first-rate 
pleading business” to an extent which 
heavily taxed both his physical and 
mental energies. Whatever was 
brought to him, he attended to thor- 
oughly, never resting till he had com- 
pletely exhausted the subject, and 
contemplated it from every point of 
view. Even at this time, however, it 
would be incredible to what an extent 
h q^tfdiged his friends at the bar, priii- 
cipmlv by preparing for them argu- 
ments, and sketching for them 44 opin- 
ions” on their cases, and these, too, 
generally of special lifiiculty and im- 
j >ortance . Some of the most admirable 
arguments delivered by others of late, 
at the bar of the House of Lords, had 
been really prepared by Mr. ftanith. 
In one instauoe, indeed, I recollect 
hearing the ablest living lawyer and 
advocate mention, that in a particular 
cause of great magnitude, not having 
found it possible even to open his pon- 
derous brief before be was oalled upon 
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to argue, he had time , before he rose, 
barely to glance over a very brief ‘ 4 epi • 
tome” of the facts, and of the rad, 
though unsuspected point in which the 
case ought to be decided, which had 
been prepared for his assistance by Mr. 
Smith. In confident reliance upon liis 
accuracy in matters both of fact and law , 
the counsel in question boldly opened 
tin* case, implicitly adopting, and abh 
enforcing Mr. Smith’s view of it. and 
succeeded in obtaining the judgment 
of the House. Mr. Smith never spok< , 
how e\ er, of these Ills sul>sidian labours 
to others, nor liked ever to have am 
allusion made to the subject. It was 
impossible that he could get through 
All this business without sitting up 
during most of the night ; and 1 know 
that, in r the last three or four year* 
of his hie, he was rareh in bed before 
two, and sometimes three, and even 
four o\ lock . having to l>e, neverthe- 
less, at Westminster or (iuildh&ll a*' 
early as ten o’clock, or half-pad nine, 
on the ensuing morning. While thie* 
arauotisly engaged, he kept a constant 
eye upon the progress of the decision-* 
of the various courts, a- Waring upon 
his •* Mercantile Law,” and •• Leading 
Cases,’’ interleaved copies of which 
always la\ on his table before him, 
and received almost daily MS. addi- 
tions. Thu-* it was that he was able, 
in 1841 and 184d, to present new edi- 
tions of his l * Leading Cases," and 
Afc Mercantile Law ,” great lv enlarged 
And improved, and iu many instances, 
especially in the Leading Cases, ' 
entirely remodelled. Nor was he, 
with all this, so absorbed as to forget 
literature ; for, amidst his piles ot 
opened law-books, vou might often 
see a well- used copy of some classic 
£agiu»h, French, Spanish, or Italian 
Author, either prase or poetry, which 
he would read with equal zest ami at- 
tention, as his pencil -marks in .such 
volumes even now attest. As for 
u Don Quixote,” and “ Gil Bias,” 
I really think lie knew them almost 
by heart, in the originals. He 
was also very fond of Tacitus, 
Cicero, and Demosthenes, from 
nil of whom, as well as the other 
leading classics, but especially the 
two latter, he could quote to a sur- 
prising extent, and with signal accu- 


racy — a fact well known to Ml Me 
friends. Of this, indeed, Mr. PMK~ 
mo re * has given a striking instance, 
in his sketch of Mr. Smith in the 
“ Law Magazine.” After observing 
that 4 " hL memory was, indeed, aston- 
ishing, and the feats which he per- 
formed with it were incredible; that 
the writer had heard him repeat, §00- 
cos si rely, scene after scene from A 
French* vaudeville, — the Record In 
an Action filling up the 
and a passage from a Greek orator, 
without the least apparent difficnhjr 
or hesitation,” Mr. rhillimore proceeds 
to say, that the passage in question 
‘•was one of the finest in the Greek 
language, being in the speech §f 
^Eschiues, which the most celebrated 
oflort ot the genius of Demosthenes 
was required to answ c^ ; when, after 
adjuring the Athenians not to raise 
a trophy to their own loss and shame, 
nor awaken in the minds of their con- 
federate*-* the recollection of their mis- 
fortunes, he proceeds — * dXX* hmdk ) 
rot; auifLttaw vL *r aorym&g* u7Jka r mtg 
ys d/uvo*au; oi'Too/a-yar aw uv sif rh* 
toppos a;,' ,vr., down to the words, 
5'T/ffxr,'rrewa£ fir t btd rgortp rto vijc 

t/./yjtuo; cOjrrigiM irntpaiwu' the 
writer well remembering that Mr. 
smith insisted particularly on the ex- 
traordinary force and beauty of the 
w ord, ‘ srtffxjjTrovra;: ” I, also, have 
often heard him quote long passages 
fi ont the Greek dramatists, particularly 
tr«»m ** Aristophanes,” really in- 
prompt", and with as much facility 
and v tv a city a.s if he had been reading 
English. I have already intimated 
that he read many of the new* puhli- 
< at ions of the day. One of these was* 
Mr. Macaulays’ “ Lays of Ancient 
Koine,” with which he was much 
amused, saving that “some of them 
w ere \ ery clever and spirited and, 
after reading them, he sate down ewe 
e\ cuing and wrote a humorous parody 
un them, which lie showed me, en- 
titled, k * Lay of Gascoigne Justice,” 
prefaced by an 4 ‘ Extract faun a Ma- 
nuscript of a Late Reporter, 9 * mh<0 
says, u I had observed numerals 
trii *o&, in the old reports and entries, 
of the use of Rhythm in the exmaoiariun 4 
of legal doctrines ; and, paraukif the 
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Investigation, I at length persuaded 
myself that, in the infancy of English 
the business of- the court was 
. transacted in verse , or, at least, rhythm, 
sometimes without, but on grand and 
solemn occasions with, the aid of 
music; a practice which seems to 
have been introduced by the ecclesi- 
astical advocates.” After a humorous 
argument in support of this notion, he 
concludes: “The following attempt to 
restore certain of these Lays of An - 
dent Law is conceived, as the original 
lays themselves probably were, partly 
in bad English, partly in Dog-Latin.” 
Then follows the “ Lay of Gascoigne 
Justice, Chanted by Cooke and Coke, 
Seijeants, and Plowden, Apprentice 
in the Hall of Serjeants’ Inn, a.p., 
16 — .” The subject of the Lay was a 
certain highway exploit of Prince 
Harry, Poins, and Peto. Poins gets 
into trouble, being brought inconti- 
nently before Gascoigne Justice, “pre- 
siding at the Bailey.” The concluding 
verses contain a just satire on certain 
gross defects in the administration of 
criminal justice, w hich have been only 
very recently remedied. 

“ When Poins he spied, ho, ho ! he cried, 
The caitiff hither bring ! 

We ’ll have a qnick deliverance. 

Betwixt him and the King : 

And sooth he said, for justice sped 
In those days at a rate 
Which now ’twere vain to seek to gain, 
In matters small or great. 

* * * . * 

For sundry wise precautions, 

The sages of the law 
Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 

For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring — 

His witnesses were not allowed 
To swear to any thing . 

And lest his oily advocate 
Hie court should overreach, - 
His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 

Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law 1 
That if in his indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw — # 

The court assigned him counsellors, 

To argue on the donbt, 

Provided he himself had first 
*• Contrived to point it out. 

Yet lest their mildness riiould perchance 
Be craftily abused, 


To show him the indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 

But still that he might understand 
The nature of the charge, 

The same was in the Latin tongue 
Head out to him at large . 

’Twas thus the law kept rogues at awe,. 

Gave honest men protection, 

And justly famed, by all was named. 
Of ‘ wisdom the perfection P 

But now the case is different. 

The rogues are getting bold — 

It was not so, some time ago. 

In those good days of old !” 

It may be gathered from what ha* 
gone before, that Mr. Smith's mind 
was one of equal activihj and strength. 
Ilis physical energies might flag, but 
never those of his mind. He wa* 
always ready to pass from protracted 
and intense professional study and 
exertion, to other kinds of mental 
exorcist — “ from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe”*— either reading 
general literature, or amusing himjeif 
with slight affairs such as the fore- 
going : or, as soon as a little leisure 
had recruited his spirits, entering with 
iufluitc zest into siqxTior conversation 
on almost any topic that could be 
started, lie was for a long time shy 
and distant to strangers; but was quite 
a different person at the tables, aud in 
the company, of his old friends ;tnd 
companions. There certainly never 
sate at my taolc a man >vho, wnen in 
the humour, could supifiy tor hours 
together such genuine fun and amuse* 
incut as Mr. Smith. Our little chil- 
dren were always very glad to set? 
him, for he was patient and gentle 
with them, aud contrived really to 
entertain them. Towards ladies, hie 
manner was always most fastidiously 
delicate and courteous. There w r as, if 
I may so speak, a smack of days gone 
by — a kind of antique and rathor 
quaint gracefulness of demeanour and 
address, which I used frequently to 
contemplate with lively interest and 
curiosity. When he returned from 
dining out, to his chambers, he would 
light his caudles, and, instead of going 
to bed, sit up till a very late hour ; 
for not only had he much to get 
through, but was a bad sleeper. A 
few years before his death, he had 
become a member of the Ganiek 
Club, which was evei; after his fit* 
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vouritc resort, and was also frequented 
by several other members of the bar. 
lie was delighted to take a friend 
or two to dinner with him, and 
would entertain them most hospi- 
tably, and with increasing frequency, 
as his means became rapidly more 
ample. He was also fond of the 
theatres, ' taking special delight in 
comedies and farces, however broad, 
and even pantomimes. With what 
solemn drollery he wonld afterwards 
dwell on the feats of ( 'lown and Pan- 
taloon ! I am here, however, speak- 
ing of several years ago ; for latterly 
he said, 44 It was a very hard thing to 
find any thing to laugh at in a panto- 
mime, however much one tried !” 

]>uring the years 1812, 184.‘1, and 
1844, liis practice continued steadily 
increasing, and that, too, in the high- 
est and most lucrative class of busi- 
ness — not only before special juries at 
Nisi Prills, and the Courts rli Banc 
and in Error in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, but in the Privy Council and the 
House of Lords. Before the last 
tribunal, in particular, lie appeared 
as one of the counsel in the O’Coinndl 
case, on behalf of Mr. O'Connell and 
his companions, llis tim*» was now' 
incessantly occupied, by day and night : 
bis slight intervals of relaxation ne- 
cessarily Incoming fewer mul fewer. 
His evenings, indeed, were almost 
always occupied with arbitrations, 
consultations, or preparing those plead- 
ings and w riting those opinions which 
his constant attendance in the Courts 
prevented his then disposing of. llis 
friends saw* with pain how grievously 
he w'as over-tasking his strength, and 
earnestly importuned him to give him- 
self more intervals of relaxation — 
but in vain. For nearly two years 
before bis death, his haggard counte- 
nance evidenced the direful havoc 
which he was making of a constitu- 
tion never of the strongest. Sir Wil- 
liam Follett and he were both sitting 
at the bar of the House of Lords, 
on one of the latest days of the hear- 
ing of Mr. O'Connell's case, .each 
within a yard or two of me. Two 
death-doomed beings they looked, 
each, alas ! having similarly provoked 
and accelerated his fate. On the same 
afternoon that Sir William Follett 
leaned heavily and feebly on a friend's 
aim as he with difficulty retired from 
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the bar, I went borne in a cab 
Mr. Smith, who sate by me silent tof* 
exhausted, and coughing convtWiveiyiJ 
1 repeatedly conjured him to pause, 
and give his shattered health a chance" 
of recovery, by retiring for a few 
months, or even for a year or two*, 
from tlie excitement and wasting 1 
anxieties and exertions of business'; 
but he never would listen to me, no* 
to any of his friends. 44 It is all vety 
well,*’ he said to me several times, 
“ to talk of retiring for a while; but 
what is to become of one's business 
and connexion in the mean time? 
You know it will have melted aWay 
for ever.” lie had, however, been 
persuaded to consult a physician of 
experienced skill in cases of consump- 
tion ; who, after having once or twiee 
seen him, sent a private message to 
the friend who had prevailed on Ml 4 . 
Smith to call upon him ; and on that 
friend’s attending the physician, he 
pronounced the case to be utterly 
hopeless : that it might be a matter of 
months, even ; but he ought to be 
prepared for the worst, and apprised 
of lii» .situation. His friend requested 
the physician to undertake that doty, 
a.'suring him of his patieut's great 
strength of mind and character; Imt 
lie declined. Mr. Smith spent the 
long vacation of 1844 with his brothers 
and Mister* in Ireland. They were 
shocked at his appearance, ami affec- 
tionately implored him not to return 
to England, or attempt to resume hb 
professional duties ; but in vain, 
While staying in Ireland, he regretted 
the fast bight of time, evidently cling- 
ing to the society of his brothers and 
sisters, to the latter of whom he w'a« 
most devotedly attached ; but bleak, 
bitter, blighting November saw him 
again established at the Temple, and 
fairly over head and ears in the business 
of the commencing term. He attended 
the courts as usual ; w'ent out in the 
evenings to arbitrations and consulta- 
tions as uf old; dined also at the 
Garrick as before ; and sat up a a lata 
at nights as ever. We all sighed al 
this deplorable infatuation ; but what 
could we do ? He was a man of to 
flexible will, and a peculiar idioeyn- 
cracy. Remonstrance and entreaty, 
from the first useless, at length evi- 
dently became only irritating. Not « 
judge on the bench, nor a member of 
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6b b bar, but regretted to see him per- were joint or several : his argument 
flifit iiuittendiiig the courts ; where he was successful, and the Court gave 
atood, indeed, a piteous spec- judgment in his favour. The next 
tode. He resolved on going the Spring day he said to me, speaking of tliis 
Circuit in 1845, being retained in occasion, u The judges must have 

ge .of the heaviest cases tried there, thought me talking great nonsense: 
Shortly before this, the friend already I was so weak, that it was with very 
: referred to resolved to perforin the great difficulty 1 could keep from 
painful duty of telling him, that in iiis dropping down, for my legs trembled 
physician's opinion there was not a under me all the time violently, and 
ray of hope for his recovery ; a com- now and then I seemed to lose sight 
manication which he received with of the judges.” Yet his argument 
perfect calmness and fortitude. To was distinguished by his usual accu- 
Ads brothers entreaties, about the racy, clearness, and force of reason - 
, month of June, that he would either mg. Nobody could prevail u}kui him 
ago abroad, accompanied by one of his to alwtain from going the summer 
brothers or sisters, or allow the latter circuit. He went accordingly, aud 
.to come and live with him, in a house unless I aui mistaken, held several 
a little removed from town, lie steadily heavy briefs. When the northern 
Earned a deaf ear. lie evidently knew circuit had dosed, I joined my family 
.that it was useless ; and spoke of hi.s at Hastings ; and found that poor Mr. 
desperate state as calmly as he would Smith was staying alone at the Victoria 
have done in referring to the case of a Hotel, St. Leonards. 1 called u]>oii 
mere stranger, it is believed that his liim immediately after my arrival. 
'Sole reason for refusing to permit his His apiiearancc was truly alHiiting to 
sister to come over, was his fond aud behold. Consumption had fixed her 
tender regard for her — a reluctance to talons still deeper in his vitals. lie 
permit her to witness him waste away, bat in an cas\ chair, from which In* 
* injuring in vain her own health ami could not ri^e without great effort ; 
.spirits. About this time, lie said to and Ik* expressed himself as delighted 
Jus brother very quietly, but sadly that 1, and another of his oldest 
that he feared liis sieieis would soon friends, happened to have established 
hgve to bear a severe shock !” He wit ourself es so near him. He w as quite 
in kis chambers, which were w ithin alone — no friend or relative with him ; 
only a tew yards’ distance from tlu 1 several briefs, &c. lay on his table, 
Temple Church, on the day of Sir together with the most recent lium- 
William Follett' s funeral. He heard bers of the Rej)orts, several law-books, 
ike toiling of the bell, and from Ids and works on general literature. A 
window'* he could have seen much of Bible also lay in the room, with 
that solemn ceremonial. What must several papers placed within the leaves, 
-have been his feelings V This was ou Nothing could exceed the attention 
ike 4th July; and five days after- paid to him by the landlady and her 
wards, (viz. on the 9th,) poor Mr. daughter, ami the sen ants : but he gave 
Smith appeared, I believe for the last them very little trouble. His cough was 
rime it* the Court of i^xchequer. much aggravated, as were the wast- 
dnring the post-terminal sittings in ing night -sweats; aud he could walk 
Trinity vacation, to argue a demurrer ! only a few' steps without assistance. 
I was present during part of the time. Soon after having got to Hastings, 1 
What a dismal object he looked, was summoned away to attend a court - 
while addressing tlie Court ! 1 think martial at Leeds, w hich kept me 

we drove up to the Temple together, there for upwards of a fortnight. On 
He had argued the case of Hradbunie my return, Mr. Smith expressed a 
Botfreld, (reported in 14 Meeson and lively anxiety to hear from me ado- 
IVrisby, 558,) the last rime, I believe, tailed account of “ how the military 
4kat his name appears iu the Reports, managed law.” He seemed never 
It was a very nice question, as to tired of hearing of those u curious 
whether certain covenants in a lease proceedings,” as he styled them. 1 

* Hia «te*baw were He. % Kite* Const &nikStep, to wtM» be bad *mm % d 
tomVm. \% King's Beaek Wii, abeut twe yean before. 
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spent nearly two hours a day with 
him during the remainder of my stay, 
accompanying him in long drives 
whenever the weather permitted. 
Weak though his body was, his mind 
was as active and strong as ever. I 
saw several as heavy “ sets ” of 
papers, from time to time, forwarded 
by his clerk from London, according 
to Mr. Smith’s orders, as 1 had ever 
seen even ip his chambers. When i 
implored him to send them back, and 
take a real holiday, he answered sim- 
ply, “ No ; they must he attended to,” 
— and he did so : though I saw him 
once unable from weakness to lift a 
brief from his knees to the tabic. J 
never beheld so calm and patient a 
sufferer Ho never repined at the 
fate >\ Licit had befallen him, nor 
uttered a word showing impatience 
or irritability. When we drove out 
together, he generally said little or 
nothing the whole time, lest his cough 
should be aggravated, but wa> wry 
anxious to be talked to. Once he 
suddenly a*kod me. When we wort 1 
dri\ ingout, “Whether I really over 
intended to permit him to see the 
sketch of Follett, which I was pre- 
paring." I parried the question, by 
asking him, “ Whether he thought Sir 
William Follett a great lawyer." — 
ik Certainly,” said he, “ if there /** 
sneh a character as a great lawyer. 
What thing of inq>ortance that only 
a great lawyer could do. did not Koi- 
lett do V lie necessarily knew an im- 
mensity of luu ; and liis tact was a 
thing quite wonderful. 1 was a great 

admirer of Follett i once 

heard him sav, by the way; that either 
he had applied for the place of a police 
magistrate, or would have accepted 
it, if it had Invn ottered, soon after he 
had come to the bar; so that it is 
quite n mistake to supj>oso that he 

was all at once so successful 

And I can tell' yon another little fact 
about Follett : though perhaps uo man 
took so few notes on his brief, during 
a cause : this was not always so ; for, 
when he first came to the bar, he took 
■most full and elaborate notes of every 
'case, and prepared his arguments with 
extreme care. I have seen proofs of 
tins” Shortly before his leaving town, 
he puwehaeed a copy of Thirbwaft'e 
(the Bishop of St David’#) Hmtory 
of Greece, in eight volumes, 44 to rend 
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over at the sea-side V’ and he did *0*1 
telling me that u he liked it much,-^ 
that it had told him many things which* 
he had not known before.” This cengr 
his brother presented to me alter Mr. 
Smith’s death, and I value it greatly. 
One morning I found him much ex- 
hausted ; but soon after 1 had take* 
my seat, lie said, u You can oblige me 
by something, if you will do it for nut 
Precollect that there is generally lying 
on your table, at chambers, * Bell’s 
Principles of the Law of Scotland.' 
Now 1 am very anxious to read the 
hook, as I expect to he in one, if not 
two, Scotch appeal cases, in the House 
of Lords, next session ! — Will you 4o 
me this favour V” Of course I imme- 
diately procured the hook to he for- 
warded to him, and it afforded him 
uncommon pleasure for many days. 
He read it entirely through with deep 
attention, as liis numerous pencil, 
marks on the margin attest, as well 
as several notes on the fly-leaf, of 
leading punts of difference between 
our law and that of Scotland. At 
page :i:>, $ the text runs thus ; — 
“Tacit acceptance may be inferred 
from silence, when the refusal is so 
put as to require rejection, if the p arty 
do not mean to assent : as when a 
merchant writes to another, that he is 
against a certain day . to send him a 
certain commodity, at a certain price, 
miles.*, he shall jweviously forbid.” 
OpfM)site to this. Mr. Smith has writ- 
ten in pencil, “ Surely one mow ct mmol 
thnnr tk* duty of refusal on another, 
[ii»] that troy*” In the course of a 
little discussion which we had ob this 
subject. 1 said. “ Suppose the parties 
lut\ o had previously similar transac- 
tion,** ?” — “Ah," he answered, “that 
might make a difference, and evidence 
a contract to the effect stated ; * hot 
as nakedly enunciated in th<* text, X 
think it cannot be. the law of Scot- 
land, or law any where.” He made 
many interesting and valuable re- 
marks from time to time on Scotch 
law, and expressed a high optahm of 
the work in question, referring te ev er y 
cm of it as readily aa tbangh it had 
his familiar text-hock for years 
1 often found him reading the iwrm 
b ere of' the Queen's Bench, Oamnoci 
Pleas, and Excheqrer jTiynrli , nmft 
he once said, “I kwmmgmiwmmy 
matm to get thrregb, ha this «§? f 
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before the beginning of term ! ” One 
I % saw a prodigious pile of law 
era lying on liis table, which had 
at’ arrived from London. 44 Why, 
what are these, my dear Smith ?” said 
I earnestly — for he lay on the sofa in 
a state of miserable exhaustion. After 
some minutes' pause, he replied, u It 
is a very troublesome case. I have 
to reply or demur to some very ha- 
rassing pleas of — “ But 

why not postpone them till near the 
etid of October ?” 44 When 1 am not 
fhtigued, papers amuse me, and occupy 
my attention." I offered to 1dm my 
sendees. 44 No, thank you — it would 
fktigue me more to explain the pre- 
vious state of matters, with which I 
am familiar, than to draw the plcad- 
Mig«” — and he did it himself. On an- 
other occasion, I saw him .sifting in 
his easy chair, deadly pale. When I 
had placed myself beside him. he said 
in a faint tone, bnt calmly and deli- 
berately, 44 This morning a very seri- 
ous tiling has happened to me," and 
he mentioned a new and very a 1 aim- 
ing feature in his complaint, which, 
alas! fully justified his observation ; 
and during the day he allowed me to 
request Dr. Duke, who wa< attending 
a patient in the hotel, to see him. lie 
did — and on quitting him, told me 
that of course the case was hopeless ; 
that his friends should be sent lbr, and 
he would not answer for his life for a 
few weeks, or even daj> Two or 
three days afterw ards, Dr. Dukg saw 
Jtim again, and had left him only lialf- 
an-hour when I called. lie was w rit- 
mg a letter to an old friend (one of 
his executors,) and his face wore an 
expression of peculiar solemnity. Lay- 
ing dow n his pen, and leaning back 
in his chair, he gently shook my hand, 
and, in an affectionate manner, said, 
44 Warren, I have just had a startling 
communication mad< me by Dr. 
Duke ; he has told me plainly that 1 
cannot live much longer, — that reco- 
very is utterly out of the question, — 
and that I am nearer death than I 
suppose.” After a pause, J said, 44 i Ic 
has been faithful, then, my dear .Smith. 
It was his duty ; and I trust he did it 
in a prudent manner.” — 44 Perfectly,” 
he replied. Profound gloom was in 
hia features, but he was jicrfectly calm, 
Presently he said, covering l»is face 
With hw attenuated hand, 4 * I have 


none to thank but myself; I have 
killed myself by going the last cir- 
cuit, but I could not resist some tempt- 
ing briefs which aw aited me ! I noVv 
regret that I did not allotv my sister 
to come over, months a*jo, and go 
with her to the South of France ; but 
of course wishing now is useless.” 
Again I entreated him to allow' her to 
be sent for. 44 My dear Warren,” said 
he very decisive!}', 44 you and B. have 
often asked me to do so. I beg you 
to do so no more. I have private 
reasons for declining to follow your 
advice.” His voice slightly faltered, 
liis “private reasons” have already 
been adverted to — they were, his tender 
love for one whom he would not shock 
by showing himself to her in the rapid 
progress of decay ! From that day 1 
never saw* the semblance Of a smile 
upon his face, nor any appearance of 
emotion, but only of solemn thought- 
fulness. A few days afterwards 1 said 
to him, 14 Well, if it be the will of 
Hud that you should never return to 
your professhta, it is certainly conso- 
latory for } on to reflect how great a 
reputation you justly enjoy at the bar, 
and in how short a time you have 
gained it. Your name will live.” lie 
made no answer for some minutes, 
but shook his head, and then said, 
“ 1 have done nothing worthy of being 
remembered fur; but \ ou are very 
kind for saying so.” Even after this, 
the mail e\ery now and then brought 
him fresh “ papers" from town : and 
Miss . the daughter of the land- 

lady, and who attended him with the 
utmost solicitude, one evening burst 
into tears; as she showed me a fresh 
packet ; adding, “It is really heart- 
breaking to have to take them in to 
him : he is so weak that he feels a dilfl- 
culty in even opening them ! “ It w as 
so, indeed ! ’Hie two old friends w horn 
lie had named as executors, came 
down to St. Uumards two or three 
times, and si>ciit several daysw Uli him. 
As the time for our family's return to 
town approached, lie evidently re- 
garded it with uneasiness, and almost 
daily said, “Must you really go by 

the 15th V And i* 

also goitig la* fore that : then 1 shall 
be left quite alone, and shall cer- 
tainly feel dull.” A friend of mine,, 
a lady, who resides near St. Leo- 
nards, having requested me to lutror 
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(luce her to him, in order that when to their dying junior's chambers* 
we were gone she might come and sec They were, as may be supposed, m ost 
him, I asked him if he would allow reluctant to transact business with oom 
me to do so? “Indeed,” said he, in his state, but he insisted upon it.* 
faintly, and with a slight flush, “ I He earnestly requested me not to 
should not only feel it a compliment, mention at Westminster, or elsewhere, 
but extremely kind.” The lady in how ill I thought him for if yon do, 
question accordingly drove down very my clients will send me no business, 
kindly almost daily, bringing him and then I shall have nothing to 
grapes and flow'ers, which he said he amuse my mind with.” Towards the 
felt to be a very delicate attention: end of the tenn, he observed to me one 
and so anxious was he to evince his morning, — “ Sec how very kind my 


sense of her courtesy, that lie insisted 
on driving, . when very feeble, on a 
bleak day, to leave a card at the 
lady’s residence, nearly three miles 
off, with his own hand. When T 
took my leave of him, lie seemed, 1 
thought, a little moved; but said 
calmly. 1 If the weather breaks up, 

I shall return to the Temple : and 
it is possible that I may take lodgings 
in another part of the town ; but to 
court I must go, at whatever inconve- 
nience — for 1 have eases there which 
I must personally attend to!" 

Towards the close of October lie 
followed us to London, alone, and 
was sadly fatigued and exhausted bv 
his journey, lie went at once to hi* 
chambers; which he never, with one 
exception, quitted till his death ; lying 
stretched in his dressing-gown upon 
the sofa, a large table near him being 
covered with briefs, eases, and plead- 
ings. which he attended to almost as 
regularly as if he had lieen in perfect 
health. Yet he found it difficult to 
sit up, his hand trembled when hold- 
ing even a small book, and hi> cough 
was fearfully increased in frequency 
and violence, and lie could gut little or 
no sleep at nights. The reader may 
imagine the concern and astonishment 
with which I heard, that alumt a fort- 
night after his return, he had actually 
gone to dine at the Garrick flub! 
Sitting at bis table there, as a friend 
who saw him told me, “ more like a 
corpse than a living being ; in short, 
I almost thought it must be his ghost !” 
He left his rooms, however, no more; 
having his dinner sent in, till within 
the last few' days of his life, from a 
neighbouring tavern. lie had several 
consultations held at his chambers, iu 
eases where new trials were to lie 
moved for ; his leader*, (one of whom 
w r as Mr. -Sergeant Talfotml,) consi- 
derately waiving etiquette, ami coming 


clients .ire to me! 1 suspect they have 
heard that I cannot go to court, so 
they send me a great number of pleas, 
demurrers, and motion papers, which 
I have merely to sign, and get half a 
guinea : I think it so considerate !” 
About the last day of the term, 1 
happened myself to be his opponent, 
in one of those minor mattersof fora, 
a motion for judgment as in case of a 
nonsuit, on account of my client's not 
having gone lo trial at the preceding 
assizes. Mr. Smith was lying in a 
state of great exhaustion on the sofa ; 
but mentioned the “rule." I told 
him that I had brought my brief with 
me, — **A jHTcmptorv undertaking, I 
MippoM'. " said he. languidly, “ to try at 
the next arizes V” — 14 Yes, and I will 
sign m\ owu papers, and yours too," 
to >a\e you the trouble, — or your 
clerk shall — 4 ‘ X«s thank you," said 
lie, aud with dittnulty raised himself. 
•• Will you oblige me by giving me a 
pen V *' 1 did so, aud w ith a trembling 

iiand he wrote his name on the brief*, 
saving, iu a melancholy tone as ho 
w rote, -it i* the last time I shall sign 
m\ name with yours. Even if you 
perform your undertaking, I shall not 
be at the trial.*’ Aliout a week after- 
ward' I found him flnishing the last 
sheet of a huge mass of sliort-hand 
writer's notes of an important case in 
w Inch lie was concerned, and he wad 
grievously exhausted. It w as in vain 
to remonstrate, with him ! An early 
and devoted friend of his, and 1, called 
upon him daily tw o or three times, and 
sit with him as long as our engage- 
ments would permit us. We toaitft 
his mind always vigorous ; and though 
he could converse little, from wean?* 
ness, aud its imtatiug his cough, hi$ 
language was as exact aud significant 
as ever, and be liked to hear others 
talk, especially almut wdiat was going 
on at Westminster. I was sating 
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iiHwflljbnniilr him oneaftemoea, only 
% fcctniglri before Ins death, when a 
pfoaPeeaein, and* niter we had sat 
ngmt time togethov aped me a ques- 
tion which had just arisen in his prac- 
tice; “Don't you think/' said he, 
41 that, under these circumstances, we 


I kno w his Evidences off by heart*. 
Now, will' you do me the favour of 
procuring mo a copy of the other 
book, in as large type as you can, and 
as soon as you can* for," he added 
with a stigj^t sigh,, after a pause, “ I 
have not much time to lose? ” I imme- 


may read the word 4 forthwith,' in this 
act of parliament, to mean, 4 as soon 
as reasonably may be ? ’ ” Our poor 
Mend, who had not spoken before, 
aAd lay apparently asleep, instantly 
raised his head, and with some quick- 
ms observed, 44 Ah ! if you could 
o*iy read an act of parliament in any 
way you liked , what tine things you 
cMd do!" The reader is not, how- 
ever, to suppose that Mr. Smith's 
mind was exclusively occupied with 
business, and legal “topics. On the 
contrary, £ am certain that lie both 
read and thought much, and anxiously, 
on religious subjects. I saw the Bible 
constantly open, and also one or two 
religious books; in particular, Mr. 
Wilberforce’s “Practical Christianity ” 
lay on his table and on his sofa. He 
seemed, however, to feel no disposition 
to converse on such topics, with any 
one. If anyone attempted to lead 
conversation in that direction, he 
tvould either be silent, or in a signi- 
ficant manner change the subject. 
He had a favourite copy of Dante 
lying often near him, and it may be 
interesting to state, that he has left, 


diately procured him the book in ques- 
tion ; and about three clays afterwards 
he said to me, 44 1 have read the II or® 
Paulinas • it is a book of extraordi- 
nary merit ; I very much wouder that 
I never read it before.’' I asked him 
if he had read 44 Butler’s Analogy." 
4 ‘ Oh yes, of course, several times, 
aud know it well," he replied, rather 
quickly. Life was visibly ebbing fast 
away during the first week in Decem- 
ber. He grew weaker and weaken: 
almost hourly, aud scarcely ever rose 
from his sofa, where he always lay 
in his dressing-gown, except to go to 
his bed-room, which adjoined and 
opened into his sitting-room. He 
would even tlieu allow' no one to be 
in his chamber with him during the 
night! not even his attentive and 
attached laundress, or bis clerk ! I 
once very strongly urged upou ldm 
to allow the former to sleep iu the 
chambers. 4 ‘ Either she leaves my 
chambers at her iimmI hour/’ said he* 
peremptorily, “ or I do.” AVe lelt it, 
however, impossible to allow this ; 
and, without his being aware of it, 
his clerk and laundress by turns con- 


underscored in pencil, the two fol- 
lowing verses in the third canto, 
(Del Purgatorio,) expressive of faith 
* in the great mysteries of Christi- 
anity,— 

, u Matto e chi spera che nostra regions, 
Possa tragcorrerla ’nfinita via, 

Che tiene una sustanzia in tre persone. 

State contents, uraana gente, al quia : 
Che si potato aveste veder tutto, 
Meatier non era partorir Maria. ” 

It may not be necessary to say it, but 
I am persuaded that he was a firm 
believer iu the truths of Christianity, 
and a conscientious member of the 
Church of England. One day, within 
about a fortnight of his death, lie said, 
44 There is a work which I have often 
heard you speak of, and which, it does 
so happen, 1 never read, though I have 
men wished to do so; I mean Paley’a 
Mara Paulina. I may say almost that 


turned to spend the night in one 
of the adjoining rooms. It was, 
well that such was the case, for 
he began to get delirious during 
the nights. About ten days before 
his death, a great and marked change 
came very suddenly over him : hi* 
eyes assumed a strange glared ap- 
pearance, and his voice w as altogether 
altered. Ilis mind, however, con- 
tinued calm and collect ed <ia ever. 
He moaned continually, though gently* 
assuring us, however, repeatedly that 
he felt no pain, 44 but uu exhaustion 
that is quite inconceivable by you.” 
Not many days before his end, he 
gave us a signal proof of the integrity 
of his reasoning faculties. Two of 
his friends, 1 and another, were sitting 
with him, and Ik* told us, as be often 
latterly fowl, that he heard strange 
voices in the room. He asked the 
one who sat next him if there were 
not strangers at that moment in the 
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room speaking? When mured 

that there were not, he md very 
earnestly, 44 Will you, however, obfige 
me by looking farmed mteiy under 
the sofa, and teff me whether there 
is reaHy no- bne there? M /Hi* friend 
looked, and solemnly assured him that 
there was no one there. “ Now,” 
said he, with some difficulty, after a 
pause, and suddenly looking at ns, 
u how extraordinary this is ! Of course, 
after what you say, I am bound to 
believe you, and the voices I hear are 
consequently imaginary: yet I hear 
them uttering articulate sounds ; they 
are human voices ; they speak to me 
intelligibly. What can make that 
impression upon the organ of hearing 
— upon the tympanum ? IIow is it 
done V There mnst be some strange 
disorder is the organs. E can’t un- 
derstand jt, nor the’ state of my owu 
faculties!” Then he relapsed into 
the state of drowsy, moaning, half- 
imconsciousness, in which he spent 
the last fortnight of hi* life. For a 
few days previously, no more briefs 
or papers were taken in by the clerk : 
but one, a case for an opinion, which 
had been brought about a week before, 
Mr. Smith immediately read over with 
a view of answering" it. In conse- 
quence of a communication from the 
physician, we at once summoned Mr. 
Smith’s two brothers, flic one from 
Dublin Castle, ami the other (an 
officer on board the Dovnstathm Steam 
Frigate) from Portsmouth. Both of 
them came as quickly as possible, ami 
remained to the last iu affectionate 
attendance upon their afflicted brother. 
About three days before hit* death, he 
was a^ked if he wished to receive the 
sacrament. u Ye»," he immediately 
replied, fci I was about to ask for if, 
blit feared I was too ill to go through 
with it. I request it may now ho admin- 
istered to me as soon as can be, for I 
am sensible that. I have no time to 
lose : and T beg that the rubric map be 
strirtlp complied with in nil respects. 1 ' 
This he said specially with reference 
todhe prescribed number (“ three, or 
two ' at the least ”) of communicants 
beside himself. The Rev. Mr. Hard- 
ing, father of one of his intimate 
friends, being near at hand, imme- 
diately attended, and administered 
that e$cred and awful rite: Lieute- 
nant Smith, I, and another, par- 


taking flf He MCEWfli wife ^ 
dying Memi, Be wm m ML pomm-* 
sitm of hm fwcmkks. He eemld aefri 
rise from the soft, but mate a peak 
effort to incline towards the clergy- 
man, lying with his hands chwpefr 
upon his breast. When the name of 
our Saviour was mentioned, he ineHnett 
his head with profound revenues of* 
manner. It was, indeed, a very solemn 
.and affecting scene, such as will never 
be effaced from my memory. Whw 
it was over, Mr. Smith gently grasped 
the hand of Mr. Harding, and Matty 
thanked him for bia kindness in so 
promptly attending. He was unable, 
at night, to walk to his bed ; to whidt 
lie was assisted by his brother and m 
friend. The dark curtain was new 1 
rapidly descending between him and 
this life. He never rose again from 
hed ; but lay there in the same moan- 
ing yet comparatively tranquil stair 
in which he had been during the weak. 

( >n the m« >rnrag of the day of liis death* 

1 went early to sit beside him, alone; 
gazing at his poor emaciated counte- 
nance, with inexpressible feelings. 
Shortly after I left, ins oldest friend . 
b*>k my place; and, after a white? to 
las great surprise, Mr. Smith, on recog- 
nising him, asked if tiw 
k * case." — “ Exparfce ■ i&r Was not 
.-till in chambers V On being answered 
in the atfimutive. be requested his 
friend to get pen. ink, ami paper?' and 
he woukl dictate the opinion ! Hit, 
friend, though conceiving hhn to be 
wandering and delirious* complied 
with liis request: on which Mx, Smith 
slightly elevated himself in 
to the aniazemeut of liis friend. Liig 
perfectly calm and collected manner,* 
but with great difficulty of utteraiKe** 
dictated not only an appropriate, bat 
a correct and able opinion on it casp* 
of considerable difficulty! When he 
had concluded, with the words, u Hfe 
case is practically remediless,” be re*- 
quested that whet had been wri theft* 
might be read over. It was doae^ 5 * 
and he said. on its being concluded,- 
"Then* is only one alteration nece ssi t y 
— strike out the words ‘ on the ctmof ; 
leaving it 'action.' simpliciter;” tli^r#* 
by showing an exact appreciation hf * 
a point in the case, with reference to', 
the suggested form of action, of much 
difficulty ! After this effort he miffed 
no mom, but lay in a dosing state all 
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day; his friend, his brother, and 
elf, by turns, sitting at his bed- 
fie. die appeared to suffer no pain. 
Fsate with him till about six o’clock, 
t gazing at him with mournful iuteusity, 
perceiving that the struggle was rapid- 
ity drawing to a close. Being com- 

* polled to leave, I intended to have 
^retuyned at eight o’clock; but, alas! 

little before that hour, tidings were 
brought me that at shortly after seven 
C&lock our poor friend had been 
>x«l&Lsed from his sufferings. A few 
minutes before he expired, none being 
, present but his brother and the laun- 

* dross, he gently placed his left hand 
*tUider his left cheek, and, after a few 

breathings, each longer than the 

* breeding obe, without apparent pain, 
erased to exist upon earth. I imme- 
diately repaired to his chambers, and 

"joined his brother and* his oldest friend. 
They were sitting in mournful silence 

* in bis sitting room. Around us were 
* 4 iU the evidences of onr departed 

friend’s very recent occupancy — his 
spectacles lay on tliQ table ; — many 
briefs, some "of which I had seen his 
* 4 >lhlfe£ble hands open Only a few days 
before; so remained, as well a< various 

* books; among which were two large 
interleaved copies of his u Mercantile 
Law” hud u Leading, Cases,” with 

* coeSS^rable MS. additions and cor- 
ftrOctieng in his v own handwriting. 

Wfidh X looked at all these, and 
*feflectjpd that the prematurely wasted 
'remains of one of my earliest and most 
Vadthfnl friends. lay, scarce yet cold, in 
**lhp adjoining room, 1 own that I felt it 
jfiflcult to suppress my emotions. 

' Qjusdesiderio ait pudor, aut modus 
capitis! 

** He died * on tho 17th Docember, 
>1845. On looking among his papers, 
there was found a will which he had 
executed so long before as the year 
1837, for .ii reason assigned in that 

* document, viz., that on the 3d of 
- July in that year, was passed the im- 
portant Act of 7 Will. IV., andl Viet. 

. m* 2fr, which rendered it necessary for 
»*'£ll wills to be signed by the testator 
^ in the presence of two or more attest- 

*iug witnesses, none having till then 
*j|been necessary in the case of wills of 
^personal estate, whieh alone Mr. 

' omith left behind him. This docu- 
", iftsnt Contains some characteristic 


touches. It begins in this old fashioned 
and formal style : — 

44 In the name of God, Amen ! 

44 1, John William Smith, of the 
Liner Temple, barrister-at-law, being 
minded- to make my last will and testa- 
ment before the act passed in the first 
year of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, (whom God long preserve,) 
entitled k An Act for the Amendment 
of the Law with respect to Wills, 1 
shall have come into operation, do 
make this my last will and testament ; 
that is to say,” &c. &c. : and he pro- 
ceeded, after giving some trifling me- 
mentoes to his friends, to bequeath all 
his property to his two executors, in 
trust for his sisters. He directed 
that his coffin should not be closed 
till after decay should 'have visibly 
commenced in his body : a precaution 
against the possibility of premature 
interment : which lie always regarded 
with peculiar apprehension. lie pro- 
ceeded to direct that he should be 
buried in the biirying-grouml around 
the Temple church, a right which he 
always contended was possessed by 
every member of the Inn. With this 
request, however, it was impossible 
for the Benchers to comply, though 
anxious, by every means in their 
power, to do honour to his memory. 
He was, therefore, buried, on the 24th 
December, 1845, at Kensal Green. 
Had it been deemed desirable by his 
brothers and executors, a great number 
of the members of the bar would have 
attended his funeral. As it was, how*- 
ever, sixteen only of those most Inti- 
mate with him followed his remaius 
to their last resting-place. A small 
stone, placed at the head of his grave, 
merely mentions his name, age, and 
profession, and the da}' of his death ; 
and adds, that a tablet to his memory is 
erected in the Temple church. C)»i 
the cnfcuing Sunday, the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple caused the staff, or 
pole, surmounted with the arms of the 
Inn, carved in silver, afid which* i* 
always borne before the Benchers Into 
church, and placed at the corner of 
their pew, to be covered with crape, and 
the vergers to wear scarves ; a tribute 
of respect which had never before then, 
I believe, been paid to ^any but de- 
ceased Benchers. Th» expressed 
anxiety to pay every honour to the 
memory of so distinguished a member 
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Of the Inn, and cordially assented to 
the request that a tablet should he 
placed in the Triform in, where one of 
white marble now stands, bearing the 
following fitting inscription, written 
by liis friend, Mr. Pliilfimore, of the ’ 
Oxford circuit : — 

JOII : GVL: SMITH 

IN. bTVJHIS. IIVAIAJVlfATIH. AC LITTERARVM. 

A. rVEBITlA. fiPMAfi. LAVDK, VERNA TO. * 

LEU VM. KT. CONEVKTVDINltt. AVOUA. 

TVM. JVH18. .VBqOTIANTIHVS I' ROTH 1 1. 

RKRITISSrMO. VT. CKRIPTA.QVAC. MAO.VAM. 

STIAM. TRAN3MARJNAS. APVI>. UKNTKH. 

A yCTOE ITATKM. CONhBrVTA. #*l NT. TKSTANTVfL 

MBMORIA. mJilOK.VTIA. ACVMINIL tXXTRINA 
X KCXQN. FIDE. KT. HEN B VOLENTI A- MIXOVLaRI. 

A. FORO.*Vllt.’ QVOAD. VIXIT. IXtiKNIf. JLAVDK. 

• CRKVTT. 

IMJMATVRA. MOignc. AJiJtRRTO. 

' m : l : « : r . 

NATVb. A.I>. M DCCU3L. OBIT. IDIBV8. OEC A. It. 

. JMDCCCXLV. 

Thus died, and tlyis was honoured 
in his, alasl premature death. John 
William Smith: leaving behind him 
a nauie of unsullied purity, and a iwm*- 
mauent reputation, a Along a body of 
men noted for their seven* discrimina- 
tion In estimating character. T le prac- 
tised lus profession in the spirit of a 
Gentleman*, disdaining all riioM* ^ u!- 
gar and degrading expedients now too 
often resorted to, for the purpiseof >e- 
enring success at the bar. lie waited, 
and prepared for, hi» opportunity with 
modest patience and ’ fortitude, and 
indomitable industry and energy. Ho 
possessed an intellect of, uncommon 
})Ower, consummately disciplined, and 
# 
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capable of easily mastering any^K 
to which its enegies were difdtf 
Having devoted 'himself to }tj 
prudence, he obtained a mdrvcltot 
rapid mastery, both theoretically! 
practically, over its greatest /d 8 ™ 
ties, leaving behind him v 
which have contributed equal! 
facilitate the study and the prabt 
the law, in an enlightened spirit. 
Providence been pleased to profo , 
his life, the voice of the pr<*fe$«<y 
would, within a very few yeaw, iueve 
called fiw his elevation to the judicial . 
bench, and he would have proved one* 
of its brightest ornaments. Nor did he* 
vink the scholar in the lawyer, b q£, 
Cherished to the last those 
elegant, " refined, and refuting* taStfv 
and purstuts, which, having 
him earlv academical (fetinptfen, W9EP-: 
derod in after life his tti 
alwayardelightfnl to the most l 
plislri*d and gifted of liis friends' 
acquaintance, and supplied him 
a never- failing source off 
recreation. Above all, his conduct ,r 
w a< uniformly characterised by troth f j 
and honour, by gemerosky'and uftifti- "" 
Hw-nr**. hid from nearly all but the 
object." of it; and bv a profound ror 
verence for religion, and a sincere faith 
in that Christianity whose cq 

t ions he experienced in the tryhig^de 

of sickness aiid death, and which 
alone afford him a well-founded hopq,,* 
of eternal peace ihul happiitee*. - * , , V 
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mmm MODERN ITALIAN HISTORY 

I* " Upon the fifth day of February, tivity, we have seen peasants become 
s 1783, the province of Calabria was princes, private soldiers occupying the 
visited with a terrific earthquake, thrones of great and civilized coun- 
The sway of earth shook like a thing tries, obscure individuals in every 
nnfinn,” thousands of houses crumbled walk of life raised by opportunity, 


„ to their base, tens of thousands of 
human beings were buried beneath 
ruins, or engulfed by the gaping 
ground. In the small and ancient 
\ town of Squillace, the devastation was 
^frightful; amongst others, the spacious 
" Jfransion of the noble family of 

overthrown and utterly destroyed, 
the time of this calamity, Irene 
Assanti, the wife of Gregorio Pepe, 
was in daily expectation of being 
brought to bed. In vain was it at- 
tempted to find a fitting refuge for the 
suffering and feeble woman . The ruin 
*that had overtaken her dwelling ex- 
tended for leagues around ; not a roof- 
tree' stood in the doomed district; 
Misery and desolation reigned through - 
lout the land. A tent was hastily 
erected ; and, under its scanty shelter, 
in a season of extreme rigour, the 
lady gave birth to a son, who was 
baptised by the name of William. 

Soothsayers would have augured a 
stormy existence to the child who thus 
first saw' light when “ the frame and 
^ilge' foundation, of the earth shak d 
like a coward.” Such omens might 
have attended the birth of an Alex- 
ander, a Caesar, or a Napoleon, mark- 
ing the advent of one of those human 
Vweteors sent at long intervals to 
. astonish and dazzle the world. In 
•* this instance, if the man born during 
!Nature*s most terrible convulsion, was 
mot destined to exercise a material or 
btostiug influence on the fete of nations, 
at least his lot w as cast in troublous 
an digitated times ; he took share in 
' great events, came in contact with 
extraordinary men, passed through 
perils and adventures such as few 
encounter, and fewer still survive. 
The last si\ty years, comprising the 
most interesting and important chap- 
ter in the history of Kurope, perhaps 
of the world, have . been prolific In 
sudden transformations and startling 
reversdk of fortune^, During that 
period of revolution and restless ac- 


genius, and the caprice of fate, to the 
most exalted positions. Some of these 
have maintained themselves on the 
giddy pinnacle on which fortune 
placed them. They are the few. 
Reverses, even more sudden and ex- 
traordinary than their upward pro- 
gress, have cast down the majority 
from their high estate. The transi- 
tions have been rapid, from the palace 
to the prison, from the sway of king- 
doms to the sufferings of emigration, 
from the command of mighty armies 
to the weariness and obscurity of a 
forced inactivity. Fortunes built up 
in a year, have been knocked down in 
a month ; again reconstructed, they 
have been yet more rapidly destroyed. 
Such changes have been as numerous, 
often as strikingly contrasted, as the 
shifting visions of a magic lantern, or 
the fitful corrugations of a firework. 
Within a short half century, how often 
has the re^al purple been bartered 
lor the fugitives disguise, the dic- 
tator’s robe tor a prison garb, the 
fortunate soldiers baton of command 
for the pilgrim’s staff and the bitter 
bread of exile. Notable instances of 
such disastrous flucffeations are to Ik; 
found in the memoirs of the Neapolitan 
general Guglicliup P4 {j4. 

One of the youngest of a family 
of tw o-and-twenty children, tarn of 
w ealthy and highly descended parents, 
young Pepc was placed, before he w as 
seven years old, in r °yal college 
of Catpzaro. There, his father, 
aux ion /that his education should be 
complete and excellent intended him 
to remain until the ago of eighteen. 
The peculiar disposition of the boy 
proved a grave obstacle to the accom- 
. plisKmcnt df the paternal wish. Na- 
ture had destined him for a military 
career, ajgl his tendency to a soldier's 
life was early manifest. . To the 
studies that Would have qualified him 
for a leanicd profession, he showed 
an insurmountable avdpois ; Latiu he 
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detested ; on the other hand, geo- 
graphy, history, and mathematics, 
were "cultivated by him with a zeal 
and eagerness that astonished his pro- 
fessors. He had just attained his 
fourteenth year, when* two of his 
brothers, but a little older than him- 
self, left the military college at Naples, 
and received commissions in the army. 
This redoubled the military Ardour of 
their junior, who had already caught 
the warlike feeling with which the 
Neapolitan government strove at that 
time to inspire the, nation. He urged 
his father to inurchase him a com- 
mission ; his father refused, and the 
wilful boy absconded from college. 
Brought back again, he a second time 
escaped and enlisted in a regiment of 
riflemen. Again he was captured, and 
the poor sergeant M ho had accepted the 
juvenile recruit, Mats thrown into prison 
for enticing away a pupil of the royal 
college. But this time Gregorio Pepii 
thought it advisable to yield to the 
wishes ofhift headstrong son, and al- 
lowed him to enter the military school. 
He remained there two years, and left 
it to join, as drill sergeant, a company of 
the newly raised national guard. This 
Tvas in 1790. Towards the close of 
the previous year, the ill-disciplined 
and inefficient Neil] ml itau army, com- 
posed for the most part of raw and 
uninstmeted levies, had marched into 
the Papal States; and, the French 
having evacuated it, had entered Home 
without opposition. The triumph was 
very brief. Neither the NcajMilitadf 
troona, nor their leader. General 
Mack, were cqpuble of contending 
successfully against the .skilful officers 
and j¥ell- trained soldiers op|M»seil to 
them. On the first alarm, the pusil- 
laninious Ferdinand of Naples tied 
frpin Home in disguise, and soon after* 
Mards embarked for Sicily with hi* 
wife and court, carrying away “ the 
wealth and jewels of the ctom n, the 
most valuable antiquities, the most 
precious works of art, anti what re- 
mained flrom the pillage of the banks 
and 'churches, which lutd beeu lyiug 
in the mint either in bullion or specie." 
The amount of the rich treasure was 
estimated at twenty millions of ducats. 
The Ftpndh still advanced, feebly 
opposed byi the disheartened Nea- 
politans and their inefficient foreign 
leaders. Gaeta, the Gibraltar of Italy, 
Mas surrendered after a few hours' 


siege, by an old general so igua^aafib 
of his profession that we arc tojdtqyl 
M as accustomed to seek counsel froin^j 
the bishop of the town. Capna, the ' 
bulwark of the capital, was given up 
by Ferdinand’s vicar-general, Princa 
Pignatelli, in consideration of a two 
months’ truce, which lasted, however, 
but as many days. A condition of 
this disgraceful armistice was a pay- ' 
ment of two and a half millions of 
ducats. The money was not forth- 
coming ; and the French commander, 
General Ghampionnet, marched uporf 
Naples. After tliree days’ obstinate , 
combat, maintained around and in the* 
city by the lazzaroni, victory remained, 
with the assailants. They M ere aided . 
by the republican or paffiot party, 
who delivered up to them the fort of 
St. Elmo. By this party, then a veiy * 
small minority in Naples — much th® 
greater part of whose population^ * 
iguurant, fanatical, and Morkcd upon 
by M’ily priests, wefts trail tie in their 
hatred of the French, and of the 
Jacobins, as they called the liberal 
section of their own coiihtrynien — the 
triumph ol* the invaders was looked 1 
' 111*11 as a temporary evil, trifitttg# 
m hen compared M*ith the advantage* 
that Mould result from it. Amongst 
the uiont enthusiastic liberals was 
\ouug Pope, mUo had already con- 
ceived that ardeut love of liberty, 
which, throughout life, h*s Wen his 
mainspring uf action. 1 le hailed with 
delight the publication of the edict by - 
which Naples was erected into the 
Parthcnopcau ltepnhlic, lie was 
eager to enter the new army, whose 
organisation had been decreed, but, 
liid tender age made his brothers 
oppose his wish, and he m ss fttfn to * 
Content himself with a post im the. 
''national guard. 

f The new republic was destined to 
'a very short existence. 'Hie pio-, 
visional government, consisting, muni- 
tation of the French system, of six 
committees, displayed little activity 
and still less judgment. It neglected 
to conciliate and win over the popular 
party, which remained stanch to the 
Bourbons and absolutism; It took 
, little pains to convince tta bigoted 
multitude o£i the advantages and 
blessings of a tree constitution. The 
treasury was ^are, the harvest had 
l>cen bad, the coast was block 
and their difficulties Mere aggravated 
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by the heavy taxes imposed, and 
rigorously levied by Championnet for 
, the support of his army. These im- 
positions, and a decree for the dis- 
arming of the people, produced dis- 
content even amongst the friends of 
the new institutions. Nevertheless, 
Championnet, by showing an interest 
in the rising Republic, had gained a 
certain degree of popularity, when he 
was recalled to Paris to be tried by 
a court-martial, for his opposition to 
the exactions of a French civil com- 
tnissaiy, “one of those voracious 
blood-suckers, whom the French 
government was wont to fasten 
upon the newly formed republics 
which it created, and uixm which it 
“bestowed Iftc derisive title of inde- 
pendent.’” General Macdonald suc- 
ceeded Championnet ; the commis- 
sary, maintained in his functions, had 
full scope for extortion, and the 
Republican government, unable, for 
want of money, to organise an army 
that might have given permanence . 
to its existence, became daily more' 
unpopular, and visibly tottered to 
ks downfal. Meanwhile, on the 
opposite coast of Sicily, Ferdinand, 
his adherents and allies, were any thing 
but idle. They issued proclamations, - 
lavished money, spared no means to 
excite the people to revolt against the 
French and tlieir favourers. Every 
support and encouragement was given 
to the disaffected, and at last Cardinal 
Ruffo landed in Calabria, and by 
proclamations issued in his name, 
and in that of Ferdinand, promised 
the property and estates of the 
patriots to those who should take up 
arms for the holy cause of the king. 
Apulia was overrun by four Corsican 
adventurers ; the other provinces were 
infested by bands of ruffians, mostly 
' the outpourings of the prisons and 
galleys, wliich had been thrown open 
by the furious populace when prepar- 
ing to defend the city against the 
French. A miller, by name Mam- 
mone, was one of the most ferocious 
and dreaded leaders of these banditti. 
His cruelties, as related by General 
Foptf, almost exceed belief. u He 
batch crod in the most dreadful 
manner Ml who fell iuto his power, 
and with his own hands murdered 
nearly four hundred of them, chiefly 
Frenchmen and Neapolitans. Blood- 


thirsty by nature, he seemed to revel 
in shedding blood, and carried his 
cruelty to such a pitch, that when 
seated at his meals, he delighted in 
having constantly before him a human 
head newly divided from the trunk 
and streaming with blood. This 
monster, the perpetrator of so many 
horrors, was, nevertheless, greeted by 
King Ferdinand and his Queen 
Caroline, in the most affectionate 
manner by the title of ^ dear general/ 
and of ‘ faithful supporter of the 
throne.’ ” 

After long and unaccountable delay, 
two columns were formed for the 
pursuit of the Bourl>onifes, and a 
regular civil war began. At first the 
Republicans, supported by the French, 
had the best of the tight, and the 
strong towns of Andria and Trani 
were taken, after a vigorous defence, 
with great loss to the royalists, 
and no inconsiderable one to the 
assailants, liut the Austrians and 
Russians now prepared to drive the 
French from northern Italy, and 
Macdonald, compelled to keep his 
army together, was unable to follow 
up these successes. • Cardinal Rufl’o’s 
forces increased ; he besieged and 
took several towns and overrun entire 
provinces, his ferocious followers 
committing, as they proceeded, the 
most terrible excesses and acts of 
cruelty. At last, in the month of 
May, Macdonald evacuated the 
Neapolitan territory, placing French 
garrisons in the castle of St. Elmo 
and in the fortresses of Capua and 
Gaeta, and leaving .the handful of 
republicans to defend themselves as 
best they might against the vast 
’uajority of the nation that supported 
the cause of the king. Against such 
odds, the enthusiasm of the liberals, 
ill assisted by a feeble and vacillating 
government, w r us unable successfully 
to contend. Nevertheless, they still 
struggled on j fresh troops were 
raised, and in a sort of sacred 
battalion, composed of officers, young 
Rope, w ho had just completed liis six- 
teenth year, was appointed serjeaut- 
major. In this capacity he first saw 
fire, iii a skirmish with a band of 
armed peasants. But the enemy 
gained ground, the limits of the 
Republic grew each day narrower, 
until at last they were restricted to 
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the capital and its immediate en- 
virons. Cardinal Kuffos army, now 
amounting to forty thousand men, 
backed by detachments of foreign 
troops, and by regiments landed from 
Sicily, had improved in discipline 
alid organisation, and, flushed with 
their successes, ventured to attack 
Naples. They encountered an obsti- 
nate resistance. General Schipaui, 
an officer of distinguished bravery but 
little skill, commanded the body of 
troops of which Pope’s battalion 
formed a part, and occupied the most 
advanced of the Republican positions, 
between Torre dell’ Annunziata and 
Castella-mare. The Cardinal’s troops 
cut him off from Naples, and whilst 
gallantly endeavouring to force a 
passage through them and a^ist the 
city, hi. little band, fifteen hundred 
in number, was assailed by a body of 
Russians, and by a th »usanri < iila- 
brians under the command of Pano 
di Graiio. a returned galley slave, and 
Kuffo's favourite oflicer. In a narrow 
road a desperate contest ensued, and 
terminated in the defeat of the Re- 
publicans. Pepe recei\ed a ba\oner 
thrust and a sabre cut, and although 
he escaped at the time, was soon 
afterwards captured with some of his 
Comrades, by a party of peasants 
armed with scythes. * This was the 
commencement of the young soldier’s 
misfortunes, buffering from hunger, 
thirst, and wounds, he was imprisoned 
in a damp aud unwholesome ware- 
house, and subjected to the brutality 
of his peasant guards, who called in 
their women to gaze at the ill-fated 
patriots, as if they had been strange 
and savage animals caught in a snare, 
and to be viewed as objects of mingled 
curiosity and loathing. On the 
following day, when a detachment of 
the Cardinal’s troops came to take 
charge of the prisoners and escort 
them to the capital, they were so 
exhausted with fatigue, loss of blood, 
and want of food, that before they 
could move, it was necessary to 
supply them with bread and water. 
This meagre refreshment taken, thev 
were stripped to their shirts, manacled 
iii couples, and marched off to Naples. 
Although informed of it by their 
captors, many of them had refused to 
credit the downfal of the city, 44 This 
illusion was soon dispelled by the 


mournful spectacle which presented 
itself to our gaze, and which I believe 
has very rarely been equalled. Men 
and women of every condition wefe 
being barbarously dragged along the 
road, most of them streaming with 
blood, many half dead, and stripped 
of every article of apparel, presenting 
altogether the most deplorable sight 
the mind can conceive. The shrieks 
and howlings of that ferocious mob 
were such, that it seemed composed, 
not of human beings, but of a horde 
of wild beasts. They cast stones and 
every species of filth at us, threaten- 
ing to tear us to pieces.” The laz/.a- 
roni, ' instigated bv the priests.— at 
Naples, as every where, the steadfast 
partisans of absolutism, — were the 
chief perpetrators of these atrocious 
misdeeds. Scarcely a parte of patriot 
prisoners passed through the streets 
without some of its number being 
torn from tin* hands of the escort ana 
sacrificed to the blind fury of th© 
benighted populace. And it was a 
question if death were not preferable 
to the barbarous treatment reserved 
for the survivors. Twenty thousand- 
men, half-naked, many* of them 
wounded, were crowded into the balls 
of the public granary, now converted 
into a temporary prison. Heat, filth, 
and vermin, were the least of the 
evils cudured by these unfortunates, 
among.t whom were noblemen, 
priests, officers of high rank, many 
literary men. several Celestin monks, 
and, to crown all, a number of luna- 
tics. The Hospital of Incurables had 
been held out by the medical students 
against the royalists, aud when the 
latter took it. they sent both sane and 
insane to prison, where some of th© 
madmen were detained on suspicion 
of feigning lunacy. *• One of these \ 
poor wretches was the cause of ft J 
most disastrous scene, which we 
witnessed. Having struck one of tlio 
royal officers on the face, the latter 
called out, 4 to arms!’ and as soon as 
he was surrounded by his followers, 
he rushed furiously upon the lunatic, 
whom he clove in two by a sabre 
etrokc. During this time the sentinels 
placed in the street to guard the royal 
granary, fired musket -shots at tho 
windows, and the bullets, rebounding 
from the ceiling of tho building, 
w ounded and killed several amongst 
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tttf.” The horrors of-' Tr situation, 
the pangs . of hunger and thirst 
v^vere sq^great, that some of the sane 
Amongst the prisoners nearly went 
mad. It was not till the third day 
that a scanty ration of bread and 
water was distributed. This spare 
diet and the absence of covering had 
one good effect, in preserving them 
from* fever, and causing their wounds 
to heal rapidly. Their republican 
enthusiasm continued unabated, at 
least -as regarded the younger men. 
“We had four poets amongst us, 
who sang by turns extemporary 
hymns to freedom.” After twenty- 
two days passed in the grafiary, 
Pep<$ and a number of his companions 
were placed on board a Neapolitan 
corvette. Here they were, if any 
thing, worse off than in their previous 
prison. In -ft short time they were 
taken on sliore r again Wild lodged in 
the Vicarm p^sOn, whence, each day, 
One or other St tliem was conveyed 
to the scaffold. Pope was summoned 
before the Junta of State, where the 
fold sharpness of his replies irritated 
his judge, who con>igned him to the 
CriminalL dark and horrible dungeons, 
appropriated to the worst of criminals. 
Three men loaded with fetters, and 
entirely naked, \>cre his companions 
in this gloomy cavern. Two of them 
were notorious malefactors, “ the 
third recalled vividly to my mind 
Voltaire’s Lusignan in the tragedy of 
Zaire, which I had been perusing a J 
few days before. His body was 
covered with hair, his head bald, a 
long and thick black beard contrasted 
forcibly with his ruddy lips and 
pearly teeth.” Ilis name was 
Lcniaitre, Marquis of On am a 
Alfieri, and he had been several 
$4&ars imprisoned for participation in 
Sjkjepnblican conspiracy. 

last, after six mouths of the 
’ most painful captivity, Pepe, and 
seveta hundred others sentenced to 
exile, were put on board three small 
vessels, and after a voyage of twenty- 
two days, during which their numbers 
were thinned by a destructive epi- 
demic, were landed at Marseilles. 
There the first thing they learned 
was the arrival of Buonaparte from 
Egypt, and his enthusiastic reception 
i$ France, During his absence 
nothing had gone well, and the 
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French nation looked to him to 
redeem their disasters. Italy was 
again in the hands of the Austrians. 
To aid in their expulsion, the forma- 
tion of an Italian legion was decreed, 
and this Pepe hastened to join. Upon 
reaching Dijon, where it was organis- 
ing, he found that every corps had 
its full compliment of officers. As a 
supernumerary he was ordered to a 
depot, where he would receive lieu- 
tenant’s half-pay until his services 
were required. Like many others of 
the exiles, lie preferred serving as a 
volunteer to remaining idle, and ac- 
cordingly joined a company of rifle- 
men intended to be mounted, but 
who, from the. scarcity of horses, 
were for tin* most part on foot. At 
the beginning of May. 1800, the 
legion, consisting of six thousand 
men, marched into Switzerland, and 
crossed the St. Bernard. They were 
detached from Napoleon’s army dur- 
ing the battle of Marengo, bin distin- 
guished themselves at the fight of 
the Jesia, and in the Valtcline, until, 
by the truce which followed that 
memorable campaign, pepe again 
found himself without employment, 
and in depot at Pavia. His restless 
spirit would not tolerate repose, and 
lie entered the service of the Tuscan 
republic, where lie continued until 
the truce of Lunovillc. An amnesty 
for Neapolitan political refugees being 
a condition of the treaty between 
France and Naples, he might now 
have returned home ; but his hatred 
of the Bourbons indisposed him to 
such a step, and he resolved to enter 
the French army serving in Egypt. 
Murat was then* commander-in-chief 
of the French troops in central Italy, 
nud to him the young officer applied 
fbrh commission. lie received that 
of a captain, and was about to start 
for Alexandria when his purse? was 
emptied at a faro table. This com- 
pelled him to vvsit Naples for fresh 
supplies, and owing to the delay, 
before he could embark, the French 
had received orders to evacuate 
Egypt. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the 
French troops, who by the treaty con- 
cluded at Florence, on terms ignomi- 
nious for Naples, occupied several 
Neapolitan provinces, the patriot 
party agfin began to conspire against 
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Ferdinand, and in their machinations 
Pdpe, in spite of his youth, soon took 
a prominent share. His aversion to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons was only 
equalled by the indignation with which 
he saw his native laud garrisoned by 
foreigners, feeding upon its fatness. 
Murat, who at first had viewed him 
with favour, soon looked upon him as 
a dangerous political agitator. At 
Rome he w as imprisoned, but obtained 
his release through the interest of a 
friend. AJl w arnings were unavailing ; 
he was foremost in every plot, until 
at Last he was arrested at Naples and 
sent to the Fossa del Maritime. lie 
.gives a striking description of this 
horrible place of confinement. Opp< >- 
site to the city of Trapano in Sicily, 
at a di^ancc of thirty miles, is the 
small irUnd or rather the barren rock 
of the Maritimo, " a Sicilian anagram 
of Morte-mia, a name <piite*rharac- 
teristic of the horror of the place. 
Upon a point of this* Island stands a 
castle where, in former days, watch 
was kept for the approach of the 
African pirates who infested the Sici- 
lian coasts. Upon a platform of tin* 
castle, situated at the north, a deep 
cistern had been made in the rock. 
Tow aids tlic. middle of the seventeenth 
century, tin* water had been emptied 
from this cistern in order to transform 
it into a prison for a wretched youth 
who had murdered his ow'ii father in 
the most barbarous manner, but 
who was too voting to be condemned 
to death." In tills den, which since 
1799 had been used as a state prison, 
Pepti and five other political offenders 
were confined. It was six feet wide 
and twenty -two long; only in the 
centre could they stand upright : it 
was so dark that a lamp was kept 
constantly burning; the rain entered 
through the only opening that gave 
air ; and two prisoners, who had al- 
ready been there some time, declared 
that they had counted twenty-two 
species of insects. Fortunately for 
him, Pepe was not kept long in this 
dismal cell, although his next prison, 
a dungeon cut in the rock, in the very 
deepest vault pf. the castle of St. 
Catherine, on tlu&jaland of Favignana, 
w as but little preferable. Here, how - 
ever, he obtained books, and w as able 
to complete lus education, which hud 
been interrupted by the revolution. 


“My passion for study,” he says, 
was carried to such an extent, that 
I felt pain and regret whenever 1 did 
not devote to it, either in reading or 
writing, fourteen hours a-day. Dur- 
ing the three years of my imprison- 
ment, my application w as unremitting, 
and 1 owe to it that I did not fall into 
the habits, so common to prisoners, of 
smoking and drinking.” 

Most graphically told, the chapters 
relating to General Pepe’o imprison- 
ment, arc as amfasing as any romance. 
More than once did he and his fellow'- 
captive muse over an escape, and 
ponder its possibilities These were 
very remote. At la.st they devised a 
plan, which they thought would en- 
sure their transfer to a less rigorous 
confinement, whence they might find 
means of flight. Twenty galley 
slaves w ere imprisoned in tin* castle. 
At night they oecupied the same 
apartment with Pepe ; in tjie day-time 
they were set to work in different 
parts of the fortress. The>e men 
were easily persuaded to adopt an in- 
genious plan of ocape devised by 
lVpe, who, with his friend, was to 
remain behind, “ upon the plea that, 
as the government attached far more 
importance to the custody of state 
prisoners, than to that of common 
criminal.', our company w ould prove 
more dangerous than useful to them.” 
The fact w as, kn i t the chances were 
a hundred to dhe against the escape. 
Nevertheless it was accomplished, 
although the fugithes, with one ex- 
ception, w ere promptly retaken. Pepe 
and his companion now made a merit 
of not having participated in it, and 
wrote to their friends at Naples, en- 
treating them to urget their relent. 
This w ould hardly ha\ e been obtaiued 
but for the outbreak of hostilities^ 
Ferdinand, without waiting to seeiM^ 
result of the struggle between Alter* 
tria, Russia, ami France, declared 
against the latter power. jH? soon 
had reason to repent his precipitation. 
The crushing campaign of Austerlitse, . 
followed bv the march of Massena 
upon Naples, sent him and his court 
Hying into Sicily’. In the confusion 
that ensued. Pope was set at liberty. 
Embarking at Messina, he once more 
laiuleo in his native province of Cala- 
bria, and reached Naples, a % w iser and 
better man than he had left it. Three 
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ycaV study and reflection had cooled 
tfe rash iervour of his youthful asjfi- 
f&tkms. His desire for his country^ 
freedom was unabated, but his Utopia 
visions of a republic had lost much 
of the brilliant colouring that had 
dazzled his boyish imagination. 
Prudence told him that it was unwise, 
by aiming at too much, to risk 
obtaining nothing. He was not 
' singular in this modification of his 
views. . The great majority of the 
liberal party had also moderated their 
pretensions; and in Naples, as in 
France, the word republic was now 
seldom spoken but in derision. 
Pep^ was content that the desired 
changes should come more gradually 
than would have suited him before 
three years of thought and dungeon- 
life had sobered and matured his 
judgment.. And henceforward we 
find his endeavours directed, steadily 
and unceasingly, to the establish- 
* ment of free institutions under a 
constitutional monarchy. 

By the grace of his brother the 
king-maker, Joseph Buonaparte was 
now upon the throne of Naples. Oil 
arriving in that capital, Pope w as 
presented to the minister of war, 
General Dumas. u From my ex- 
treme* 'anxiety to produce the well or 
ill digested theories I had imbibed in 
prison, 1 was very loquacious, and 
urged so strongly the danger threatened 
to Calabria by the impending landing, 
not only of the British, but of all 
Cardinal Buffo's banditti lories, who 
had -acquired consequence in 17‘.I9, 
that lie ordered a militia to be ralr-ed 
throughout the country.” By Dumas, 
the young theorist, whose predictions, 
however, were not ill-founded, was 
presented to King Joseph, of whom 
bespeaks in no very favourable terms. 
H&admits him to have been courteous 
and affable, not deficient in informa- 
tion, and to have established many of 
those institutions which pave the way 
to liberty ; but he blames him for 
neglecting his ample opportunities 
of establishing his power on a solid 
basis, and acqifiring the affections of 
his subjects. The higher classes — of 
which, in Naples, contrary to what is 
the case in many countries, th§ liberal 
party consists — were devoted to 
Joseph, until he disgusted them by 
various parts of his conduct, and 


especially by the introduction of a 
horde of Frenchmen, who monopolised 
the most lucrative posts, both civil and 
military. He also gave offence by 
his luxurious and expensive maimer 
W living. The sumptuousness of 
ni^ table was proverbial throughout 
the kingdom, and, having left Ma- 
dame Joseph in France, he permitted 
himself considerable license in other 
respects, living a very free life amongst 
the young beauties of his court, whom 
he used to take with him on his hunt- 
ing excursions under the name of 
caret atria. It is probable* that Nea- 
polirau morality might lme found 
little ground for censure in these Sar- 
danapalian indulgences, but for the 
heavy expenses they entailed upon 
Neapolitan pockets, and. indeed, they 
were most unjustifiable in a country 
impoverished by wars and revolutions. 

Personally, Ptfpe had no reason to 
complain of the king, who gave him 
a lieutenant-colonelcy and charged 
him with the organisation of the mi- 
litia in Upper Calabria. Eager to 
sene his country, the newly made 
field officer hurried to his post. The 
English had not yet landed, but some 
of Buffo's former followers had been 
put on shore, and laboured, not un~ 
successfully, to induce the peasantry 
to revolt. Pepe soon found liimseif 
in action. Surprised in the town of 
Seigliano, he shut himself up in a 
house with two-and-iwenty French 
soldiers, and there made a desperate 
defence against an overpowering force 
of the insurgents. Compelled to sur- 
render, he received from his raptors 
intelligence of the battle of Maida. 
♦So persuaded was he of the inviuci- 
l ,: Hty of the French, that at first he 
could not credit their defeat, lie 
gives a brief account of the action, 
founded upon the report of French 
officers of rank present at it, and upon 
details collected from tin* inhabitants 
of Maida and Nicastro. It smells of 
its French origin. At the battle of 
Maida there wore barely thirteen 
thousand men in the field, of 
which the larger portion, by some 
twenty-five hundred, tvere French. 
But the victory was as complete and 
as creditable to the handful of victors, 
as it could have been had those num- 
bers been multiplied by ten. And the 
action w as especially interesting as 
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the first, during the late war, in which 
the superiority of British bayonets 
over those of any other nation, was 
proved and established beyond the 
possibility of dispute, — the first of a 
long succession of triumphs, the 
Alpha of the series of which Water- 
loo was the Omega. Destitute of 
cavalry, and fiercely attacked by a 
superior force of horse and foot, the 
British grenadiers stemmed the tide 
of the fooimin’s pride, and showed the 
men who had overrun half Europe, 
that they had at last met their mas- 
ters. By Oiiora! Pepe, llegniers 
army is represented as worn out bv 
fatigue, and as attacking their oppo- 
nents at the term illation of a succes- 
sion of forced marches, without any 
interval »or repose ami lcfreshment. 
It is well authenticated that this was 
the .case, with but a small portion of 
‘the French force, which joined the 
main body during the night preceding 
the action. The bulk of Keguier'* 
division, numerically Hipcrior to the 
British, had been encamped upon the 
heights of Mania at least twenty-f«*nr 
hours previously to the battle. Gene- 
ral Pepe says nothing of the brilliant 
charge with the bayonet that tirst broke 
the French ranks, and by which the 
victory was half won. *■ The Eng- 
lish, ” he sa>>, k * who had constantly 
practised firing at a target in Sicily, 
and who were become skilful marks- 
men, directed their shot so ably that 
they caused great ha\oe in the 
French ranks, killing and wounding 
many. General Regnicr now ordered 
the second line to advance and defile 
through the tirst, and as the mo\e- 
me.nt is extremely ditlieult of exeeu- 
cution under an enemy's fire, the 
French army fell inio confusion, and 
Kegnierwas obliged to retreat." A 
retreat which history calls a precipi- 
tate flight. General Pipe's version of 
the affair reads like the bulletin of 
a vanquished commander trying to 
make the best, of his disaster. The 
General, although he inveighs against 
the French when Ihey interfere with 
the independence of his cam putrid, 
betrays a leaning to them on mere 
campaigning questions. This is not 
unnatural. Both in Italy and Spain 
lie fought by their side and witnessed 
their gallantry. With regard to the 
English, however his subsequent 


residence in this country and intimacy 1 
with various Englishmen may hate 
modified his opinion of them, they 
were certainly in no good odour with 
him forty years agoj at least as a 
nation. They supporftrd the cause he 
detested, that of an absolute King; 
aud to their greatest naval hero, he 
attributes the death, not only of Car- 
ratiolo, but of a long list of Italian 
patriots. 1 1 is book is written in squic- 
thing of a partisan spirit, nor could 
it well be otherw ise, with *o fervent a 
politician. His account of many 
events aud circumstances differs widely 
from that given by bis former com- 
panion in arms, Codetta, whom he 
speaks of with contempt and dislike, 
and frequently accuses of misstate- 
ment and wilful falshood. u Men,” 
he says, of Ioom*. morals, and so 
corrupt that they reflected contempt 
and abhorrence upon those who asso- 
ciated with them. Such were Cata- 
lan! d'Azzia and the historian- Pietro 
Codetta.” That party feeling in- 
fluenced Codetta, to the prejudice of 
the impartiality of his writings, is 
pretty generally admitted. But does 
General Pepe feel that his own 
w ithers are un wrung? Can he, hand 
on touscience. declare himself guilt- 
ier of exaggeration V Probably he 
belie^^ himself so : there is evidence 
in his memoir* of honesty of purpose, 
and of a wish to do justice to all; but 
the best of u* are led astray by our 
predilections, and it i* right to be on 
one's guard against the colouring given 
to men’s actions, ami to great events, 
by the political prejudices of an ar- 
dent partisan. 

Delivered into the hands of Pano 
di Grano, the ex-galley slave, now a 
royalist chief, Pepe w a* kindly treated* 
and, being carelessly guarded, effected^ 
his escape. Recaptured, he was about 
to be shot, when an order for his re* 
lease was obtained from Sir John 
Stow art, who offered him, he informs 
us, the command of an English regi- 
ment, if he w ould change sides and 
serve King Ferdinand. He blames 
that general for having been in such 
haste to re -embark his troops, thus 
Jibandoning the insurgents to their 
fate ; and is of opinion, that if lie had 
continued to advance, flanked by the 
Calabrkn bands, his forces would' have 
increased, and he would have readied 
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Naples. 'On the departure of the 
British, Massena commenced rigorous 
operations for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and Pep^ was actively 
employed in the organisation of the 
Calabrian patriots. Massena pro- 
mised him the colonelcy of a light 
infantry regiment about to be raised ; 
but upon the Marshal being summoned 
to Germany by Napoleon, the pro- 
ject was given up, and Ptfpe could not 
even get employment in his rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Disgusted at this 
injustice, and preferring foreigS ser- 
vice to residence in his own country, 
where he had the mortification of 
seeing the French paramount, he em- 
barked for Corfu as major on the staff. 

After a year's absence, during which 
he narrowly escaped death by ship- 
wreck, and met with various other 
adventures, Pope returned to Naples. 
It was in. 1808 : Napoleon had created 
bis brother King of*Spain, and given 
the Neapolitan ero^i to the Grand 
Duke of Berg. Soldat want tout , 
Murat's first care was the ameliora- 
tion of the army, thou in a deplorable 
state. To this end he sent for all the 
Neapolitan officers employed in the 
Ionian islands. Pope was amongst 
the number. Presenting himself be- 
fore King Joachim, he exhibited bis 
testimonials of service, and claimed 
the rank of colonel. The king replied, 
by appointing him one of his orderly 
officers, as a proof of the good opinion 
he had of him. “ I recollect that I 
was so engrossed by admiration of tlx* 
elegance of his appearance, and the 
affability of his address, that I omit- 
ted expressing iny thanks. lie talked 
to me a great deal about the Xeapoli 
tan army, and manifested a confidence 
in us that even exceeded my own ; and, 
God knows, that was not small. His 
conversation filled me with such de- 
light, that, had it not been for fear lest 
he should mistake my ardour of pa- 
triotism for courtier-like flattery, I 
could have fallen at his feet and wor- 
shipped him. It seemed to me that I 
beheld in him the Charles Xlf. of the 
Neapolitans.” 

Murat was the very man to become 
at once popular with an excitable and 
imaginative, people. Ilis handsome 
person, his dash and brilliancy, his 
reputation for romantic and chivalrous 
courage, his wiuning smile, and affable 


manner, prepossessed the Neapolitans’ 
in His favour, and they joyfully re- 
ceived him in exchange for Joseph. 
But the dashing comm&udcr was not 
of the stuff of which kings should be 
made; still less was he the man to 
found and consolidate a new dynasty, 
and reduce to order a fickle and divided 
nation. Strong-handed, but weak- 
headed, — a capital man of action, but 
valueless at the council-board, — Mu- 
rat’s place was at the head of charging 
squadrons. There he was a host in 
himself ; in the cabinet he was a 
cipher. lie was not equal even to 
the organisation of the troops whom, 
in the field, he so effectively handled. 
His good nature rendered him unwill- 
ing to refuse a favour, and, as there, 
were no fixed and stringent regu’a- 
tions for the appointment and promo- 
tion of officers, the higher posts of his 
army were often most inefficiently 
occupied. u He could never resist tin* 
supplications of the courtiers, still less 
the entreaties of tin* ladies about the, 
court.*’ — (Pepe's Memoirs, page 
And again, “Murat was a Charles 
XU. in the field; but a Francis I. 
in his court. lie would have re- 
garded the refusal of a favour !•> 
any lady of the court, even though 
she were not his mistress, as an indig- 
nity.” His debonnaire facility was so 
well known, that people used to way- 
lay him in the street with a petition 
and an ink-stand, and he often signed, 
without inquiry, things that should 
never have been granted. One day 
he was returning from the Cuiupo di 
Martc, when a woman, in tears, and 
holding a petition in her hand, stood 
forward to present it to him. His 
horse, frightened at the sight of the 
paper, kicked and reared, and ended 
by throwing his majesty some distance, 
from the spot. Afterswearing roundly, 
in the, French fashion, Joachim took 
the paper and granted its request — 
the life of the woman’s husband, who 
was to have been executed the fol- 
lowing day.” As his orderly officer, 
and subsequently, when promoted to 
a higher military grade, as his aide- 
de-camp, General lY*pc saw a great 
deal of Murat, and we are disposed to 
place great faith in his evidence con- 
cerning that splendid soldier but poor 
king. Ilia feelings towards Joachim 
were of a nature to ensure the impar- 
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tiality of his testimony: as his ih4l- telescope, and tried to persuade him* 
tary chief, and as a private friend, he self that it was his. But English 
adored him ; as a sovereign he blamed ships and men continued to arrive at 
his acts, and was strenuously opposed Messina, rendering his eitfoyipent of 
to his system of government. He his nominal possession each day less 
seems never to have satisfactorily as- probable. * So sharp a look-out was 
certained the king's real feelings to- kept by the British fleet, that it was 


wards himself: at times lie thought 
that he was really a favourite, at 
others, lie imagined himself disliked 
for his obstinate political opposition, 
and for the pertinacity with which he 
urged Murat to grant the nation a 
constitution. It is probable that 
Joachim's sentiments towards his 
wrong-headed follower, whom he used 
to call the tribune , and the savage, 
were of a mixed nature ; but, whether 
he liked him or not, he evidently 
esteemed and valued him. No other 
officer was so 'constantly employed on 
confidential, important, uml hazardous 
missions, both previously to the battle 
of Wagram, when the Anglo-Sicilians 
menaced Naples with an invasion, and 
at a later period, when Murat enter- 
tained a design of landing iu Sicily. 
In this project the king was thwart* d 
by the chief of his staff, the French 
general, Grenier a nominee of Napo- 
leon'*, who. w Uh three French generals 
of division, strongly opposed the inva- 
sion of Sicily, acting, as (General 
Pope believes, on private instructions 
from the emperor. “The great aim 
of Napoleon was, so to divert the 
attention of the English, as to eau>e 
them to withdraw part of their forces 
from Spain and the Ionian islands, 
whilst that of Joachim was, simply 
to get possession of Sicily/’ In pur- 
suance of this design, the king estab- 
lished himself, with 22,000 men, in 
and around the town of Scylla. His 
own head-quarter* were upon the 
summit of a hill, in a magnificent 
tent, containing one largo saloon and 
six small chambers. “The tricolor 
banners, streaming from its summit, 
seemed to defy the English batteries 
on the opposite shore, which discharged 
bombs and shot that not only could 
reach the king’s tent, but even fell 
beyond it. One day, three balls de- 
scended into the tent, where 1 was 
dining with the other officers of the 
king's household, although it was 
situated farther back than that of 
Joachim." From this exited posi- 
tion Murat gazed at Sicily tfrougli a 


impossible to bbtain intelligence from 
Sicily. The vessels could be counted ; 
but "the amount of land forced was 
unknown, and this Murat was most 
anxious to ascertain. He ordered 
Pepe to take two of the boats called 
scorridore , to land in Sicily during the 
* night, and bring oil’ a peasant, a sol- 
dier, or even a woman ; any thing, in 
short, that could speak. The expedi* 
tion was so dangerous, that Pepe ex- 
pected never to return, and made all 
arrangements respecting the disposal 
of his property, as if condemned to 
certain death. The two naval officers 
whom he w anted for the duty, looked 
at him with horror and astonishment, 
and asked what he had done, that the 
king wanted to get rid of him. To 
add to the peril, it was a .bright 
moonlight night. Instead of perishing, 
however, he was fortunate enough to 
capture an English boat, having on 
board tight smuggler*, spies of General 
Stewart. Murat’s impatience was so 
great, that he came into the saloon of 
his tent, with only hi* shirt on, to 
receive his successful emissary; and 
General Pipe confesses, that if the 
king was delighted at receiving news, 
he himself was no less so, at having 
escaped with life and liberty. At last 
the invasion was attempted by a divi- 
sion of Neapolitan troops, anil totally 
failed. Part of the invaders were 
taken prisoners : the remainder only 
escaped by favour of the strong cur- 
rent, which prevented the English 
from coining up with them. Murat 
returned to Naples, having spent a 
vast deal of money on these very ex- 
pensive and fruitless operations. To 
Napoleon alone had they boon of any 
use. He had ‘ * succeeded in conveying 
the necessary provisions to the Ionlau 
islands whilst the seas were free from 
the enemy. At the same time, he had 
not to contend in Spain with that por- 
tion of the British forces which had 
boon sent to protect Sicily." 

In the stir and excitement of cam- 
paigning, Pope managed to endure the 
presence of the French, whom Ip <Hs- 
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liked, Hot because they were French - 
men, but in their quality of foreigners, 
and of intruders in his country. lie 
felt them to be a necessary evil, in the 
.absence of an efficient native army, 
which Murat, impatient of his depen- 
dence on Napoleon, — who, according 
to his custom, treated lrfm rather as a 
subject than as a sovereign, — perse - 
yeringly endeavoured to organise. 
Had the king's talents been equal to 
his decision and industry, he could not 
have failed of success. As it was, his 
efforts had little result. Pope observed 
this with pain, .and his exaggerated * 
feelings of nationality again obtaining 
the ascendency, he determined once 
more to expatriate himself. He re- 
minded Murat of an old promise to 
give' him the command of one of the 
Italian regiments then serving in 
Spain. The king reproached him 
slightly with wishing to leave him: 
but, on his urging liis request, and 
pleading a desire to improve himself 
in his profession, he appointed him 
colonel of the 8th of the line, formed 
out of the remnants of three regi- 
ments, food for powder. furnished to 
Napoleon by Naples. At the end of 
1810, Pepe took his departure, pa—ed 
through France, and reached Sara- 
gossa. r J%ere lie met hi- brother 
Florestano, on liis way back to Naples, 
where he received, on the recommend- 
ation of Marshal Sachet, and by the 
express desire of Buonaparte, the 
rank of major-general for his good 
sendees in the Peninsula. The career 
of this distinguished officer is highly 
interesting. At tiie siege of Andria, 
in 1799. he was shot through the 
breast whilst scaling the walls at the 
head of his company of grenadiers. 
Without being mortal, the wound was 
extremely severe, and the surgeon 
who attended him, and who was 
esteemed the most skilful in Naples, 1 
cut his chest completely open, in order 
the better to treat it. An India- 
rubber tube was inserted in the centre 
of the gash to receive the oozing 
blood. So terrible was the operation, 
that the surgeon wished him to be 
held down by four strong men. To 
this Florestano refused to submit, and 
bore the anguish without a movement 
or a murmur. He was then told that 
the greatest care and regularity of 
living were essential to his existence. , 


His answer was, ;i that he preferred a 
mouth's life of freedom to an age of 
solicitude about living and with this 
ghastly gaping wound he lived, in 
spite of the predictions of his leech, 
through fifteen campaigns. In com- 
mand of a brigade of cavalry, lie took 
share in the Russian expedition, and, 
on the night of the Gth December 
1812, it fell to him to escort Napoleon 
from Osmiana to Wilua. Out of tut) 
regiments, not more than thirty or 
forty men arrived. The emperor's 
postilion was frozen to death, and 
had to be replaced by an Italian 
officer, who volunteered his services. 
The two colonels of the brigade had 
their extremities frozen, and Flore.— 
tano lVpe shared the same fate, losiug 
half liis right foot, and only reaching 
Dantzic through tjie assistance of a 
devoted aide-de-camp. But, oven 
thus mutilated, the heroic soldier 
would not abandon liis beloved pro- 
fusion, and. during the final struggle 
against the Austrian- in IMo, lie was 
made lieutenant-general, by Murat, 
upon the livid of battle. 

On assuming command of his regi- 
ment, Colonel Pvpe was much 
struck by its martial aspect. h> lie was 
vexed at its cWim-v manouvres and 
low moral condmon. Roth men and 
officers lacked instruction. The former 
were most incorrigible thieve-. Plun- 
dering was a pretty common practice 
with the French armies in Spain, even 
in Suehet's corps, which was one of 
the best disciplined : and the Italians, 
anxious not to be outdone in any re- 
spect by their allies, were the most 
accomplished of depredators. They 
had come in fact to hold theft merito- 
rious, and designated it by the elegant 
liamcof/jfWrp. Thisslangtcnn had be- 
come so general, that it was used even 
by the officers; and the adjutant of 
1‘epe‘s regiment, in reporting a ma- 
rauder to him, calls the man a poet. 
The prosaic application of a couple of 
hundred lashes to the shoulders of 
this culprit, served as a warning to 
liis fellows, and soon the crime became 
of ran* occurrence. The officers, al- 
though deficient in the theory of their 
profession, u were brave and" honour- 
able men, and had show n their valour, 
not only against the enemy, but in 
mimeroufp*riuelB, fought with tike 
French, justifying fully a saying of 
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Machiavel, that the courage of the Ita- 
lians, when opposed man to man, is 
far superior to that of other nations/* 
The example of their new commander 
was not likely to break the officers of 
the eighth infantry of their duelling 
propensities. In the course of General 
lYpd’s memoirs, he refers to at least 
half a score encounters of. the kind, in 
which he was a principal. With the 
exception of two, which occurred when 
he was only seventeen, and of his final 
one —as far as we are informed — with 
General Carascosa, fought in England, 
in 1«23, these single combats were 
invariably with foreigners, with whom 
the general seems to have been very 
unenduring. Not that provocation 
was wanting on the part of the French, 
more than sufficient to rouse the ire of 
the meekest. The insolence of Napo- 
leon's victorious Unions exceeded all 
bounds : nor wa- ii the b*^ irritating 
fhr being often unintentional. —the 
result of a habit of gasconading, and of 
a settled eoiiwetion that they wen* 
superior in \alour and military quali- 
ties to all the world beside*. A*ei- 
tain General F. couhl fuel no higher 
praise for lYpe's battalions. w hen they 
had gallantly attacked and beaten a 
Spauidi corps, than was convened in 
the declaration that the\ ought, in 
future, to be regarded, not as Neapo- 
litan but a> Fn*nchmen ! A compli- 
lnent which, to patriotic Italian ears, 
sounded vastly like an insult. Attri- 
buting it to >rupiait\. IVpe did not 
resent the clumsy cutogium. Hut it 
was very rare that he allowed slights 
of that kind to pa>> itnitotued. nor 
could he always restrain hi> disgust 
and impatience at tin* ftil.sotne praise he 
heard lavished upon Napoleon. The 
officers w ho had gaitiedrankaiid w euhlt 
muier the French emperor, exalted 
him abu\e all the heroes of antiquity, 
and breathed lire and tlaines when 
their Italian comrades supported the 
superior claim* to immortality, of ail 
Alexander, a Hannibal, or a C:p>ar. 
** I believe Colonel IVpe loves nei- 
ther Napoleon nor the French 1 " 
angrily exclaimed a French general 
during one of these discussions. *• I 
replied instantb , that 1 was sen iug 
ill the army of Arragon, but that I 
made no parade of my affections/* 
Words like, these were, of course, 
neither unheeded nor forgotten, and 


were little likely to push their utter er 
upw ards on the ladder of promotion* 
But at no period of his life did General" 
Pepfj trust to courtier-like qualities 
for the advancement which he well 
knew how to conquer at point of 
sword. 

After two years passed in Spain*’ 
and with the reputation of one of the 
best colonels in Suchet's army, P6p6 
returned to Naples. Murat, who had 
just come back from Russia, received 
him kindly, and made him a major- 
general. "Notwithstanding this, he 
entertained serious thoughts of quit- 
ting the sendee. He had left Spain 
full of political hopes ; and now* the 
independence which Napolet^s disas- 
ter* had given to Murat rendered their 
realization more than ever improbable. 
IIi< discontent was participated in by 
man\ of hi- countrymen, especially 
by the (aibonari, which sect was 
greatly on the increase, fostered by 
the Bourbi mites, who. for their own 
purj oM-s, -ought to >o\v dissensions 
in Naples. •• 1 looked upon this sect,** 
sa\ - ( o ticr.il IVpe, *• a- a useful agent 
tor the civilisation of the popular 
cla.'-c-: but. at the same time, I was 
of opinion that, as it was necessary 
to force the king to grant liberal insti- 
tutions. it was needful to make use of 
the army to au»id, as much as pos- 
sible, all disorders of the -rate/' The 
, Ahru/zi wen* tin* focus of the t'arbo- 
m sm » doctrines, and thither the general 
had been despatched with his brigade. 
■* When there, he leane d Murat'* depar- 
ture for Dresden, to cotumaud Napo- 
Vuiu* s ctfhrirv. •• Such w as t he eccentri- 
city of Joachim, that a few day> brfort 
quitting Naples. In* had Ihvu in treaty 
with England to proiluim the inde- 
pendence of Italy, that nation engag- 
ing to furnish twenty thousand men 
and a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose. • The ratification of the 
* treaty only reached N aides after the 
departure of the king/* Caroline 
Buonaparte, regent of Naples during 
her husband's absence, hated IVpe foe 
his lilieral principles and declared Op- 
position to the French party, and 
showed him marked distrust. October 
came ; Leipsic w as fought, Napoleon 
retreated towards the Rhine, — Murat 
returned to Naples. Deprived of the 
support of liis brother-in-law, whose 
, star was visibly on the decline, dt 
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time he should think and act for him- of Italy, and of whose officers he was 
aal£ In this critical conjuncture, he to have the nomination. That so 
displayed, as usual, a grievous want important a trust as this should be 
of judgment. "With a strong Bour- confided to a man noted for his demo- 
Igonitc painty against him, he could not cratic principles, of whom the king 
make up bis mind to conciliate, by never spoke but as the tribune and 
concession, the liberal section of his the tete de fvr , and who had been more 
'sutyects. On the other hand, Fcrdi- than once suspected of an intention 
nand, under the guidance of England, to revolt, was indeed a symptom of 
lad given a constitution to Sicily, and a change in Murat's views. But it 
promised to extend a similar boon to all ended in smoke. Pepe drew up 
the Neapolitans if they would restore the plan of the legion, and submitted 
him to his continental dominions. In it to the king, who took no further 
this promise, it is true, the patriot notice of it. He was engrossed in 
party, with the horrors of 1799 watching the final struggle between 
finesh in their memory, placed little Napoleon and the allies, 
confidence. General lVpe attributes On the 19th April, when about to 
much o% Murat's undecided and in- besiege Piacenza, news reached Murat 
judicious conduct to Napoleon’s treat- of the full of Paris, and of the treaty 
ment of him. ‘"The emperor," lie of peace concluded with the viceroy of 
says, “one day exalted him to the the kingdom of Italy. The war was 
skies, and the next would humble suspended, and tls Neapolitan army 
him to the very dust, condemning retired southwards. At Rimini, Ge- 
every thing he did, not only through neral Pepe, who commanded the rerfr 
the public papers, but in his private guard, fell in with the Pope, then pro- 
correspondence.” Oil this head, the eceding to Rome, and was admitted to 
general gives very cnrion> partita- an interview. Never oblivious of his 
lars, derived from the Duke of Campo political principle*, lie took an oppor- 
Ghiaro, chief of the police, and mini- tiinitv of saying, "that it would be 
ster under Murat. The dilemma in worthy of an Italian pontiff to collect 
which King Joachim found himself about him the sons of italv, and to 
might have perplexed a wiser man. drive the foreigners out of his native 
It was an option between turning his laud.” His holiness listened atten- 
arms against his country and his be- tivclv, but made no reply. When 
nenefactor, and losing his crown, Murat was informed of this l>old Aig- 
which he could not hope to retain if he gestion of Pepe s, he exclaimed. " lie 
declared against the allies. After ne- will not leave even tin* Pope quiet,' 1 
gotiatiug at one and the same time and tills saying oceanic a standing 
with all parties, he finally, at the com- joke against the tenacious patriot. A 
mencement of 1814, concluded a treaty few days afterwards, General Am- 
oftdtiance with Austria. Rut his mind brosio, another of the lii>cral« 4 Mirty," 
was in an unsettled and wavering had been advocating to the Pope the 
state ; and he made no secret to those advantages of a constitution for Italy, 
French officers b*ho still followed hi* “ when a crippled gentleman was 
fortunes, of the good will with which brought to the carnage door, who 
he would once more fight beside, in- requested the pontiff to bestow' his 
stead, of against, his old companions blessing upon him. that he might re- 
in arms. “The Austrians so firmly cover the use of hi* limbs. The Pope, 
expected this i x>Ua-facia, that they turning towards Amhrosio, said, 4 Xm 
attempted, with one of Nugent’s regf- sec, General, where we are; R# is 
ments of hussars, to take him prisoner still far from the jieriod you stfjMflfrly 
at Bologna.” At times, Pepe fancied desire.’ ” Ambrosio and liK mends, 
that the king was about to comply especially Pepe, were of the contrary 
with the wishes of the patriot party, opinion, and conspired to compel 
grant a liberal constitution, and pro- Murat to grant them a constitution, 
claim the independence of Italy. His Seventeen general officers were impli- 
hopes of this were particularly strong, cated in the plot, hut when the mo- 
when he found himself appointed to ment for action came, the majority 
organise and command a legion, to faltered, Pepe was left in the lurch, 
consist of men from all the provinces and became the scapegoat. Urged 
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to fly tu Milan, he refused to lower 
himself in the opinion of his country- 
men by seeking refuge amidst the 
oppressors of Italy, lie was ordered 
to the castle of St. Elmo, there to 
appear before a court-martial, but on 
reaching Naples, the placable Murat 
had forgotten his anger, and received 
him kindly. ‘ 4 I treat ail niv subjects, 
and you in particuhir, like my chil- 
dren, ’’ were his first words. In the 
interesting conversation that followed, 
Pope urged the king to grant a consti- 
tution, as the .surest means of secur- 
ing the affections of his subjects and 
consolidating his throne. Murat 
replied, that he should lung since have 
done so, but that such a proceeding 
would draw upon hiiu the implacable 
animosity ut Austria. And he declined 
reiving, as liis unceremonious Coun- 
sel!* u- urged him to do, upon the 
courage of six millions of Neapolitans 
and tlie natural strongholds of the 
country. He was never offended at 
i’epe's frankness for lie had faith iu 
his personal attachment. %, Jt is cer- 
tain, M say* the General. ••that, after 
my country, 1 was most truly at tackl'd 
to Joachim, and 1 would lulu* given 
n»y life for him. v Suhse<pu*nre\ents 
proved this, and showed Murat that 
the mail who, boldly and to his 
face, had blaumd the * onduet of the 
king, w;is the firm friend of the de- 
pressed and unhappy fugitive. In the 
closing seem* ot Joachim's reign, w hen 
the disbanded Neapolitans, badly led. 
and in some instances deserted bv 


my part 1 Who knows hut at 
moment he recollected the wordalr 
had addressed to him in his palace, 

‘ Whenever you shall find yourself hi 
a situation of danger, you will team 
to distinguish your real friend# from 
the friends of your fortune/ ” A very 
few' days after this affecting scene, /OH 4 * 
the night of the 20th May, Murat 
crossed over in disguise to Ischia, and 
embarked for France. On the 284* 
took place the triumphal entry of tha 
Austrians into the city of Naples. 

The particulars of Murat’s last mad 
act, his landing in Italy at the head 
of thirty mcu. and of his consequent 
capture and tragical death, have been 
i 'dated b\ many w riters, and General 
lV*pe could add little in the way Of 
fact* to w hat was already known. He 
makes some interesting reflections on 
the Mihject, and traces the supreme 
ill-lurk by which Joachim was pms 
sued in his ln>t desperate venture. On 
the return <»t the Bourbons to France, 
twn »»f his follower, who hnd accom- 
panied him from Naples, hired a 
ve^el to convey him to England or 
America. But, as fate would have 
it, the place of rendezvous w'as inis- 
understtHid. Murat missed his friends, 
and, being in hourly peril of his life, 
put to M*n iu a boat. Landed in Cor- 
sica. the affectionate welcome he met 
from thousands of the inhabitants, 
many of whom had formerly served ' 
under him, cheered hi* drooping 
spirits, and umpired him with the idea 
of a docent iu ltalv. He had two 


general^ who should never have held 
the rank, tied before the lu M m of 
Austria, the sy input h\ and friendship 
of his plain -s)M»ki‘ii follower were 
amongst the last and best cumulations 
of the falling monarch. Very bitter must 
have been Murat's rctlectiuus at that 


moment *, the coin iction was forced 
upon him that his misfortunes resulted 
from his own want of Judg- 
u^Hhmd too great facility; captivity 
oqj^Hptarcd him in the face; the. 
suimPBne which, even in momenta 
of tha*grcutest peril, rarely left his 
countenance, was chased by shame 
aud self-reproach, and tears stood 
upon his cheeks. “ 1 could not re- 


strain my ow u, and, instead of speak- 
iug, I advanced, took his hand, and 
kissed it. Oh! how touched he was 


by this act of respectful affection on 


hundred abd seventy followers, hardy 
( orMe&n mountaineers, aud had they 
lauded with him. General Pepc is of 
opiuiou that he would soon have 
ruLcd a force sufficiently strong to 
maintain the campaign, and extort 
favourable conditions from Austria, as 
far, at least, as regarded his life and 
liberty. But the six small vessels in 
w hich he left Ajaccio wen 4 scattered 
by a tempest, ami he was driven, with 
hiit a tithe of his followers, to the veiy 
last port he ought to have made. 
The inhabitants ofPizzo, w hose coast- 
ing trade had been ruined during die 
war, were glad of peace on any terms* 
and looked upon Murat as a firebrand* 
come to renew' their calamities. They- 
assailed the adventurers .aud drove 
them to the shore. But when Joachim 
would fain have re-embarked, he saw 
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Mir ship standing out to sea. The 
treacherous commander had betrayed 
him for the sake of the valuables he 
had" left on board. And Murat^ the 
chivalrous, the brave, remained a 
•prisoner in tire hands of bis former 
subjects, scoffed at and retMed by the 
*|Wfest of thppoople. Five days afteiv 
wards, twelve bidets in the breast 
terminated ins misfortunes. It ares a 
soldier !a death, but had been better 
ndfet on4the battle-field. There, amidst 
the boom of artillery, and the dfii 
of charging squadrons, should have 
tenrfinated the career of the most 
dashing cavalry officer of modern 
times, of one who might well have dis- 
puted with Ney the proud title of the 
. 4# brape des braves” 

We have purposely dwelt upon the 
earlier, portion of General Pepe’s 
work, to the exclusion of its latter 
chapters. We can take but little in- 
terest in ^Neapolitan history, since 
1815, in the abortive revolutionary 
struggles and manoeuvres of the Car- 
bonari ‘and Other Would-be liberators. 
Nor^o the ample details given by the g 
general greatly increase our respect for 
Italian patriotism ; whilst we trace 
more than one discrepancy between 
the conclusions he draws and the re- 
sults ‘ he exhibits. * He holds lii* 
countrymen to have been long since 
ripe for a constitutional government 
^and free institutions, and yet he him- 
. self ahows us that, when a revolution 
wa<Mkchie$£d, and those great objects 
attained, the leading men of his party, 
those who had been foremost in ef- 
fecting the change, proved traitors or 
dupes, and that the people, organised 
in militia and national guards, dis- 
played so little self-devotion, such 
small zeal in defence of their newly 
acquired liberties, as to l»e utterly 
disheartened by the very first conflict 
withfrfheir treacherous king’s suppor- 
ter|| fand to disperse, never again to 


reassemble. Such was the case in 
,1821, and in vain does General Pejm 
iffy to justify his countrymen by at- 
- tmmting their weakness and defection 
to the machinations of the evil-dis- 
, nosed. The truth, wc believe, is to 
be found in the fluid words of his oum 
proclamation addressed to the na- 
tional guards after the disastrous en- 
, counter, in the vain hope of once 
.more rousing them to resistance. 
44 Your women,” lie said, 44 will 
make you blush for your weakness, 
and will bid you hasten again to sur- 
round that general whose confidence 
in your patriotism you should have 
ju>titied better than you did on the 
7th of March, when \ou fought at 
Rieti.” . . 

His darling Constitution over- 
thrown, Pepe wandered forth an exile. 
Rut hope never deserted him. Baf- 
fled, he was not discouraged. He 
sought on all sides for means to re- 
new the struggle. And truly yome of 
his projects, however creditable to his 
intrepidity and zeal, say little filr his 
prudence awl coolness of judgment. 
What can be thought of his applica- 
tion to Mavrocordato for a 

thousand chosen Greeks, with whom 
he proposed to land in Calabria ! Of 
course the chief of the new Greek 
government civilly declined lending g, 
thousand of liis country men for any 
such desperate venture. In 18110 the 
general’s hopes were raised high by 
the success of the French revolution. 
His active brain teemed with projects, 
and in his- mind’s eye he, again saw 
the tri -colored banner floating from 
St. Elmo’s towers. Vain delusions, 
not destined to realization. The 
feeble attempts of the Italian patriots 
were easily -suppressed, and Pdpc re- 
tired to Paris, to mourn the fate of 
his ^beloved and beautiful country, 
doomed to languish in Austrian ser- 
imdeyjfanybon deepotijpi. 
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In these dull days of letter winter 
few of our readers will quoted *wftk 
uh for transporting them tdttie gay- 
est capital in Europe, Wie eity of 
pleasure, the Capua of the age. In 
London, at l^ast, there is just now 
little to regret ; it wears its dreariest, 
dirtiest, and most disconsolate garb. 
The streets are slippery with black 
mud and blacker ice, a yellow halo 
surrounds the gas lamps, even the 
Bade lights look quenched aud . un- 
comfortable ; cabmen, peevish at the 
paucity of fares, curse with triple in- 
tensity the wood pavement and the 
luckless garrons that slide and stumble 
over*it ; the blue and benumbed fin- 
gers of Italian grinders can scarcely 
turn the organ handles ; tattered chil- 
dren and lialf-starvcd women, pale, 
shivering, and tearful, pester the pe- 
destrian with offers of knitted wares, 
and of winter nosegays, meagre and 
miserable as themselves. The popular 
cheerfulness and merry-making of 
Christmas time arc over, and have 
not yet been succeeded by the bustle 
and gaiety of the "fashionable world. 
London is abandoned to its million of 
nobodies; the few thousands whose 
presence gives it life are still on the list 
of absentees. 

Mark the contrast. But a minute 
ago wc were in London — dull, empty 
l^otidon — and behold ! we are in Paris 
— gay, crowded, lively Paris — now 
at the height of its season, and in full 
swing of carnival dissipation. By a 
process of which, since the days of 
Scheherazade, we alone possess the 
secret, we havejlown over Kent, skim- 
med the Channel, sped across the un- 
interesting plains of Picardy, ami are 
seated at dinner — where? In the 
tyttdpus saloon of the UoteL des 
the succulent table of the 
or in the gaudy and 
daafll^P apartments of the Maison ' 
Dor4e f No matter. Ur let us 
choose the last, the MUison Dedoree 
as it has been called, its external gild- 
ing having ill resisted the assaults of 
winter’s snows and summer's parching 
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heat. Bat although, bs Mr/Moif 
ofMand has interned us, aBohalV’ 
bright tam fade, it follow 
the substantial deteriorates ‘0m 
superfiefaL And the cookery of tktf t 
MdbqnD&rm has improved ag itfi 
gilding has rnbbed off, nntif evgtf toe 
Cdft de Parti and the far-famed Tr&U 
Fibres must veil their iifforior charms 
before the manifold perfections of this 
Apician sanctuary. Here, theh r we 
Establish ourselves, in this gnng^em- 
brasure, whence we have a fail mew 
of the throng of diners, whilst p|pte 
glass and a muslin curtain alone inter- 
vene between us and the broad asphalt 
of the Boulevard. A morocco book, 
a sheet of vellum, and a' pencil? are 
before us. Wo write a dozen lines, 
and hand them to. our companion; he 
reads, nods approval, and transfers 
the precious document to the smug 
and expectant waiter. sjkarp 
eye of that Ganymede of the Gilt House 
had at once detected our Britannic 
origin, conspicuous in our sober garb 
and shaven chins ; and doubtless he 
anticipated one of those uncouth bills 
of fare, infamous by their gadtrono- 
mical solecisms, which Englishmen 
an* apt to perpetrate, for he smites 
with an air of agreeable disappoint- % 
incut as lie glances at our judicious 
menu . No cause for wonder, Jhgost 
dapper of yarqons ! ’Us not thefirsfc 
time, by many, that we have tabled 
our Napoleons on your damask napery. 
Schooled by indigestion, like Dido by 
misfortune," we have learned to order 
our dinner, even at Paris ,* and afe ‘ 
no more to be ted astray in the laby- 
riu th of your interminable carte , than 
you, versed in the currency of Albion, 
are to Ik* deluded by a Brummagem 
sovereign, or a note of the B&iyk of . 
Elegance. Sa, presto , to work! oa? 
1 * 1 ' * a doable pourboire your 

pl Ututbv. reward. And, verily, he 
earns them well. The potage h la 
bisque is irreproachable ; the trcfltoa, 
those black diamonds of the epicure, 
are the pick of Periguenx ; the Cham- 
berlin is of the old gfeen seat, die 
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wilridiilg- al frappe to a turn, and, 
ylfhUst We tranquilly degustate and de- 
S^Bterately imbibe, the influence of that 
t jfrfeafcest achievement of human genius, 
S ^good dinner, percolates through our 
v *wgtem, telling upon our moral as upon 
fjpr physical man. We feel ineffably 
IbdhevolenV : doubtless we look so ; 
ftr yonder old gentleman with the 
fpriute hip, Ted ribbon, and ditto face, 
- dining the-a-tete with himself, and 
who is now at his eleventh dish — a 
■ fttepting bid inexplicable compound, 
s Wffich Qrfila himself would be puzzled 
*1 Ifc analyse — contemplates us, in the 
; iiitetVals of his forkings-in, with a 
benign and admiring look. Our trusty 
Mend and vis-a-vis turns his head, 
L&qcI we behold ourselves reflected in 


*He opposite minor. Tis as we 
tndbgfrt : our physiognomy is philan- 
flp-cpcal in the extreme. Quite the 
"mild, angelic kir,” that Byron talks 
iff, when describing a gentleman in 
■Very different circumstances. 

finlwcJhave no time to dwell upon 
tmrj^ers^ndi fascinations, or to specu- 
late upon the cause of their increase 
within th# last half hour ; no eves 


tions. The soft languor of repletion 
steals over us, as we dally with our 
ffnal olive, and buzz* the Lafitte. 
Waiter ! the coffee. At the word, 
the essence of Mocha, black as 
Erebus, and fragrant as a breeze from 
the Spice Islands smokes beneath our 
nostrils, the sparkling glasses receive 
the golden liqueur , and — we hat* 
dined. 4 

Good dinnors and amusing thea- 
tricals enter largely into the plcastif** 
able anticipations of English visiters 
to Paris. The feme of French cooks 
and actors is universal ; all are eager 
to taste their productions, and witness 
their performances. Let a tyrannical 
royal ordinance or sumptuary, lAw 
close the playhouses Sind dtrt dowsn 
the bills of fare from "a r volume to a 
page, and n sensible (Kmimitiori will 
ensue in the influx of foreigners into 
France. How ever great the desire to 
visit Versailles, stare at the Vcndome 
column, and ramble round the Palais 
Royal, those attractions, if put into 
the scale, will frequently be found 
less weighty than a vaudeville, a 
dinner at Yen's, and a breakfast at 


have wC save for that Lucullian salmi the renowned Rocher. In their ex- 


steaming before us/, and, like our- 
selves, all around us arc- absorbed in 
absorbing. Though even* table is 
full, there is little noise in the crowded 
apartment. Men go to the Maison 
Ijforee to eat, not to chatter. With- 
too, there is a lull, after the 
%aafe and racket of the afternoon. 
*Tl»e day has been splendid — crisp, 
bright, and invigorating, and all the 
dandies and beauties of Paris have 
been abroad, driving in the Champs 
Slysdes, galloping through the leafless 
ffrennes of the Bois de Boulogne, 
basking in the winter sun upon the 
dheerfid Boulevards. The mornings* 
amusements are over; those of the 
night have not yet begun. It is the 
moment of the interlude, the hour of 
dine, and Paris is busied in the most 
Important of its diurnal acts. But, 
flSas for the briefness of earthly joys, 
and the limited capacity of mortal 
stomachs ! Sad is H that not even 
in this Golden Mansion can a feeble 
rhild of clay dine twice. We long 
to for the appetite of a Dando, for the 
digestion of the bird of the desert, to 
Ttjcomjpence our meal, from the soup 
*^the$>#s$£ Vain are our asptra- 


pectatioiw, both gastronomicai and 
theatrical, strangers in Paris are often 
disap]H>inted. We refer, of course, to 
tyros ; not to the regular birds of 
passage w ho consider a month or two 
in the French metropolis as essential 
a part of their annnal recreations as 
Ascot or the moors. These, of course, 
are well versed in Parisian mysteries, 
both of the drama and the dining 
room. But to the novice, a guide is 
necessary, whether tbroi.gh the 
crowded columns of a restaurateur's 
complicated carte , or amidst die fair 
promises held oat by the twtrdozen 
playbills posted cacti morning at 
eleven o'clock upon the walls and 
pillars of Paris. For want of it, many 
a Johnny Ncwcomc finds himself, 
after much bewilderment andjpaferfnl 
deliberation, masticating an unsatis- 
factory dinner or witnessing a stupid 
play. * We have often wondered that, 
amongst the multitude of Paris guide, 
books, not one was to be found con- 
taining minute instructions to the 
stranger as to the dinners he should 
order, and the plays and actors ho 
should see ; giving, in short, a scries 
of bills of fare, culinary and histrionic. 
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.TIuk deficit has at last been supplied, 
.at least as regards things theatrical. 
A book has been published which 
should find a place in the portmanteau 
of every Englishman starting for the 
Fmudi capital. Partly a compilation 
from French works, ^aiul partly the 
result of the author’s own experience, 
Jt /contains the general history of each 
of the Paris theatres, biograpliical 
and critical sketches of the actors, 
lists and anecdotes of the principal 
musicians arid authors who compose 
and write for the stage, and, finally, 
.an enumeration of the tost performers 
at <eqch theatre, and of the pieces in 
which they are seen to the greatest 
advantage. We need say no more to 
detoonstvatetho utility of the work to 
th^se goipg "abroad. * And l»y those 
remaining of home, its lively pages 
will be foqpd a mine of anni-sing 
anecdote and curious inhumation. 
Abounding in raev and pungent 
details, sometimes valuable from their 
connexion with historical characters, 
and as illustrations of the manners 
and morals of the times, the history 
of the French stage might almost lie 
indefinitely prolonged; and, amidst the 
multitude of material , it required 
some ingenuity to select, as Mr. 
llervey lias dime, those iiior4 suitable 
to the taste of the day, ami to pack 
them into a single volume. 

lavss than a century ago Paris con- 
tained but four theatres. These were, 
the French Comedy, the 1 loyal Aca- 
demy of Music or Grand ( )jktu, tin* 
Italian Comedy, w here vaudevilles and 
comic operas were performed, and 
the Theatre de la Poire, The two last 
uamod were the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Opera Comhpte. “ Up to loUo,” 
nays Wr. llervey, * fc #ie actors of 
the Theatres de la Foire St. Ger-i 
main and St. Laurent consisted of 
dogs, cate, monkeys, and even rats, 
sujluc of the latter animals being 
so admirably trained as to dance a 
grain! baliet on a table, whilst one iu 
particular, a white rat. from Lapland, 
executed a saraband with surpassing 
grace.’’ 1 ji 171G the manager of one 
of these theatres obtained leave to 
give musical performances. This was 
the origin of the Opera C antique, 
which, forty years later, was amalga- 
mated with fho Italian comedy at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, whence, hi 1738* 


the united companies transfer*#/ 
themselves to the Salic Favart. 3J§* 
the four theatres above enumerated, a 
few others were added during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and his successor 
but they were of little note, and 41m 
increase in the number of theafcftxkl 
establishments was unimportant **% 
the revolution. „ Then license was . 
universal, and no special one wap 
required to open theatres. In 1791 a 
prodigious number were established, 
ami, for some years afterwards, nearly 
fifty, large and small, existed in Paris. 
In the time of the empire twenty- 
eight of these remained, until Napo- 
leon issued an edict rcduciug them to 
ten. At the present day the French 
capital contains twenty-two theatres, 
including the new Theatre Montpofej 
sier, the privilege for which was dMP* 
coded to Alexandre Dumas at the re^- 
quest of the prince whose name it bears. 
Besides these there are a number of 
petty play houses outside the barriers, 
at the Batiguolles, Belleville, and 
similar places, and Mr. > Harvey in- 
forms us that a liceuse has '"just 
beeu granted for a third French 
opera-house. Play-loving as the 
population of Paris undoubtedly is, 
it must be admitted that ample 
provision is made for its gratifica- 
tion. 

'i'he natural classification of the 
more important of the Parisian 
theatres, ubout fifteen in number, is 
under four heads : opera*— tragedy, 
comedy, aud drama — vaudeville — » 
melodrama. The first division in- 
cludes the French opera, the Italians, 
the Opera Comique : the second, the 
Francois and the Odeou , at tfie 
Porte St. Martin and Amlfigu 
Comique, melodrama is the staple 
I commodity, varied, however, with 
performances of a lighter kind ; whilst 
vaudevilles, broad forces, and abort 
comedies constitute the chief stock in* 
trade of the remainder. At many 
of the theatres an entire change in 
the style of the performances I# of 
no unirequent occurrence. We ban* 
known the Gaile in tbe dotefuL, and 
the Porto St. Martin abandoning ftp 
scaffolds, trap-doors, and other melo- 
dramatic horrors, for fun, farce, and 
bullet. As a regular tiring* 
is only to be seen at tbe Grand Opera. 
Tbe license of each theatre 
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ihe nature of the performances allowed 
% Irat this is a matter difficult ex- 
'atfly to define, and the rule is easy 
w evasion. A better check, perhaps, 
$6 the jealousy with which one theatre 
Tbeholds another infringing on its attri- 
butes. ^ Thus, some years ago, at the 
Fran^ais, where the performances 
should be confined to tragedy, high 
comedy, and drama, a play inter- 
spersed with songs was brought out. 
The Vaudeville viewed this ap a 
usurpation of its privileges, 'and forth- 
with produced a piece called “La 
Tragedie an Vaudeville, 1 * saying that 
if the Fran^ais sang vaudevilles, the 
Vaudeville was justified in singing 
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here are in Paris four Theatres 
subsidised by the French 
emment to the extent of about 
twelve hundred thousand francs, or 
nearly £50,000. Rather more than 
the half of this sum goes to the Grand 
Opera, nor is it too much, if we con- 
siaer the enormous salaries paid to 
the singers and dancers at that 
theatre, and the low prices of admis- 
sion; the best place in the house 
costing less than a pit-ticket at the 
Italian opera in London. The Opera 
Comique receives nearly ten thousand 
pounds a-year, the Franc; ais eight, the 
Odeon four. The other theatres do as 
well as they can without subsidies, ami, 
aain this countiy, arc losingorprofital »le 
concerns according to the skill of the 
manager, fb the merits of the actors 
and plays produced; and, oftoner 
Still, according to the caprice ami 
good "pleasure of the public. Their 
prices of admission are generally 
higher in proportion than those of the 
larger theatres. It mast be admitted 
that their performances are often more 
amusing. 1 

Although one or two attempts were 
made at earlier periods, the ]>crmanent 
‘ establishment, of the opera in France 
cannot be traced further back than the 
reigrf of Louis XIV., when Cardinal 
Mazarine had the happy idea of 
introducing it, in hopes of amusing 
that most unamuscable of monarchs. 
The novelty found great favour, both 
with sovereign and courtiers. Per- 
formances took place in the king's 
private apartments ; the Marquis of 
SQUrdeac, a man of immense wealth 
mild considerable mechanical skill, 
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constructed a theatre in his Norman 
castle, and brought out the “ Teison 
d’Or,” with words by Corneille. At 
last an opera company was regularly 
installed in a building in the Rue 
Vaugirard, and here, upon one occa- 
sion, when the King was present, the 
Prince of Condd, and other great 
nobles, danced upon the stage amongst 
the actors. “The first opera in which 
female dancers were introduced was 
the Triumph of Love, played at St. 
Germains before Louis XIV. On 
the occasion of this brilliant fete, 
several ladies of the court were 
amongst the performers, and it was 
resolved that they should in future be 
replaced by professional danseum , 
the female characters in the ballet 
having previously been 'sustained by 
111011 /’ Lully, the celebrated com- 
poser, was manager of the opera 
house, where lie amassed a very large 
fortune. He made himself greatly r 
dreaded by his orchestra, whom he 
used to belabour over the head with 
his fiddle. In this manner he is said 
to have broken scores of violins, end 
one unlucky clarionet-player, in par- 
ticular, who was ne\er cither in time 
or tune, cost him a vast number of 
instruments. They shivered like 
glass upon the obdurate noddle of 
the faulty Orpheus, ami Lully swore 
lie had never met with so wlc a 
musician, or so hard a head. After 
a time it w r as discovered that the 
offender w ore a leaden lining to his 
periwig. Louis XIV. never ceased 
to take a most paternal interest in 
liis opera company. He went so far 
as to regulate and write out with liis 
own hand, the salaries allowed to 
the performers. Those w ere not days 
when a singer w r as better paid than 
the general of an army, or a minister 
of state ; when each note of a tenor’s 
voice was worth a corresponding one, 
and of no small figure, issued from the 
Bank of France. The salary of a first 
rate tenor or barytone, was then less 
than is now given to a chorister or walk- 
ing gentleman. Sixty pounds were the 
highest yearly sum granted by Louis 
XIV. to the best opera singer. The 
first female dancer received thirty-six 
pounds ! We are quite sure, that the 
waitingmaidof an Elssler or aTaglioni, 
would turn up her nose at such a pit- 
tance. Louis XIV. was gathered to his 
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fathers, and soon after his death 
matters improved a little. . Still the 
pay was poor enough. But whaf of 
that? Those were the palmy days 
of the heroes and heroines of the 
foot lamps. For the disciples of 
Thespis, Paris was a paradise. True, 
when dead they were refused Chris- 
tian burial, but they cared little about 
.that, sinners that they were, for, 
whilst living, courted, flattered, and 
cherished, they amassed, or more 
•often spent, princely fortunes. Dur- 
ing the dissolute half century pre- . 
ceding the revolution, they were at 
the summit of their prosperity. 
High born dames, even princesses of 
blood royal, culled their favourites 
from amongst ,thc knights of the 
buskin ; actresses, dancers, mere 
figurantes, saw the wealthiest and 
proudest languishing at their feet, 
and contending for their smiles. 
That Was the time when Vestris, the 
Cod of Dance, as he eallcd himself, 
said publicly, and with the mo*t 
perfect conviction, that there were 
only three great men in Europe, the 
King of Prussia, M. de Voltaire, 
and himself! ‘‘There are roses as 
well as thorns in my profession," 
said he to a friend who expatiated 
on the happiness of being a public 
favourite. ‘‘ I assure you, some- 
times 1 thiuk I would rather be a 
mere captain of cavalry than what L 
am.” “Old chronicles, " says Albert 
OJer, in a spirited sketch of the 
French opera, “ tell us of the extra- 
ordinary luxury, in carnages, liveries, 
furniture, and” jewels, displayed by 
Ihc goddesses of the opera. The 
Prince dTIonin passed a contract 
with Sophie Arnouhi, by a clause of 
which he engaged to supply her with 
a new equipage every month. A, 
nymph who nourished iu the time of 
the Directory, the celebrated Clotilde, 
onjoyed, thunks to the munificence of 
am ltaliau prince and of a Spanish 
admiral, an income of two millions, 
aud managed, notwithstanding this 
royal revenue, to get into debt to the 
4uue of 801UQ five hunched thousand 
francs yearly.” Earlier than this, 
by fifty years, the Caiuargo and the 
Salle were all the rage. The latter, 
.TMtr. Iiervcy tells us, paid a visit to 
'Loudon, and there, at one of her 
performances, gold and bank-notes 


were showered upon the stage, to ita ; 
amount of £800. Her annual salaiy j 
at the French opera was less than. 
£150. The suppers of Mademoiselle 
Guimard, another of the fauy-footed 
sisterhood, whose bust, bequeathed 
by her to the opera, is still the prior 
cipal ornament of the dancers’ green- 
room, were renowned throughout 
Europe. They occurred thrice in the 
w eek ; the first w as attended by the 
most distinguished courtiers’ and 
nobles, the second by artists and 
by men of letters and learning, the 
third, which deserved the name of an 
orgio, by the prettiest women she 
could collect. 

Few of the amateurs, who, armed 
with double-barrelled telescopes, con- 
template from box or stall the agjksJ 
bounds and graceful evolutions of 
houris of the ballet, have any concep- 
tion of the amount , of labour and 
torture gone through, before even ah 
approach to perfection in the Tcrpsi- 
chorean art is accomplished. * AJberic 
Second, the very witty author of a 
very amusing book (albeit in thorough 
French taste) ‘ b Lcs Petits Mys teres 
de f Opera, " to whose pages hir. 
Iiervcy confesses himself largely in- 
debted, gives many curious details on 
this subject. An immense amount of 
courage, patience, resignation, and 
toil, is necessary, to become even a 
middling dancer. The j>oor children 
— for dancing, above all things, must be 
learnt young — commence with the 
stocks, heel to heel and knees out- 
wards. Half an hour of this, and 
another species of martyrdom begins. 
One foot is placed upon a bar w hich 
is grasped by the contrary hand. This 
is calk'd se casscr , to break one’s self. 
After this agreeable process come the 
thousand and one steps, essential to 
an opera dancer. ‘‘Such,” says an 
imaginary danseuse from who* 34. 
Second professes to receive his infer* 
mation, k ‘ arc the agreeable elements 
of the art of dancing. And do tgot 
suppose that these rude fatigues arq of 
short duration. They are peipetualt 
and on that condition only doe% A 
dancer retain her activity and^troplp- 
ness. A week’s idleness luusjTbe 
ui oin*d for by two months’ dottle 
labour. The opera-dancer realises 
the fable of Sisyphus did his rock. 
She resembles the horse, who pays 
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with his repose, liis flesh and his 
liftetty, the rapid victories of the race- 
^Mse. I have seen Mademoiselle 
C&JgMoni, after receiving a two hours’ 
ilfa&m from her father, fall helpless 
upon the floor, and allow herself to be 
Ijfidressed, sponged, and again attired, 
without the least consciousness of 
What passed. The agility and won- 
derful bounds with which she, that 
same evening, delighted the public, 
were purchased at this price. ” Be- 
sides these terrible fatigues, dancers 
cSfoen run serious personal risks. So, 
at least, says the author of the “ Petits 
Sfysteres ” wlio. as a journalist and 
frequenter of the coulisses , is excellent 
authority, lie cannot resist a joke, 
but it is easy to sift the facts from 
their admixture of burlesque exagger- 
ations. “ By dint of incurring simu- 
lated dangers, the dancer accustoms 
herself to real peril, as a soldier in 
war time becomes habituated to murder 
nM pillage. She suspends h erself from 
wires, sits upon pasteboard clouds, 
disappears through trap doors, conies 
in by the chimney and goes out by 
the window. In the first act of the 
Peri there is so dangerous a leap, that 
I consider Carlotta Ciri-i risks her life 
every time she takes it. Let M. 
Petipa be once awkward, or even 
absent, and Carlotta will break her 
head upon the boards. I know an 
Englishman who attends every per- 
formance of this ballet. He is per- 
suaded it will be fatal to Carlotta, and 
would not for the world miss the 
catastrophe. It is the same man who, 
for three years, followed Carter and 
Tan Amburgh, always hoping that a 
day would come when the animals 
would sup wit]j their masters, and upon 
their masters. ” Considering the pre- 
paratory ordeal and frequent perils of 
thcii- profession, dancers fairly earn 
the mfoncy and honours paid to them. 
Crowned heads have condescended to 
treat them as equals. At Stuttgart, we 
are told, Tagiioni, towards the com- 
mencement of her career, won the 
affections of the Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, who shed tears at her departure. 
At Munich, the King of Bavaria in- 
troduced her to Ids Queen, with the 


words, ‘ * Mademoiselle yje vous presente 
ma femme.” “At Vienna she wA# 
once called before the curtain twenty- 
two times in owe evening, and was 
drawn to her hotel, in her own car- 
riage, by forty young men of the first 
Austrian families.” Every one re- 
members the enthusiasm excited by 
Fanny Elssler amongst the matter- 
of-fact Yankees. During her last 
engagement at the French opera her 
salary w r as eighty thousand francs a- 
vear. Tagiioni and Elssler jRM'sonify 
■the two styles into which the present 
school of dancing is divided, the 
ball ohm' and the tacqucte. The for- 
mer is lightness combined with grace, 
when the dancer seems to float upon 
air. The tarquete is vivacity and 
rapidity ; little quick steps on the 
j mints of the fret. 

The principal singers now engaged 
at the French opera are Duprez and 
Gardoni, tenors ; Baroilhet, the* bary- 
tone; Bremond and Scrda, who have 
succeeded, if they could not replace, 
the celebrated has*, Levasseur; and 
Madame Stoltz. Duprez is well 
known in England a* a singer of 
great energy and admirable method, 
blit "whose powers have grievously 
suffered from over-exertion. Ilalevv 
and Meyerbeer should he indicted as 
the assassins of his once beautiful 
voice. The live tremendous acts of 
Hubert le Diablo, and the stunning 
accompaniments of the? author of the 
Juivo, are destructive to any tenor. 
In Paris, Duprez is still a favourite, 
especially in Guillaume Tell, consi- 
dered his crack part, (iardoni, who 
lias now been two years on the opera 
boards, has replaced him in some of 
Ills characters. This }ouug singer 
has a very fresh and melodious voice, 
•great taste* and feeling, but lacks 
jower, and, it is to be fra rod, will 
share the fate of most of his prede- 
cessors, and soon succumb to the* 
thundering orchestra of this Academic* 
B ovale.* As Mr. Ilervey very justly 
observes, there is no medium for a 
tenor at-tho French opera. He must 
either 'Scream, in order to be heard 
above the music, or be wholly inaudi- 
ble. Baroilhet is unquestionably 


* Doubtless Gardoni was apprehensive of some such deterioration of Ids voioe, for 
he has juBt left the deadtmie, after much opposition on the part of the manager , uud 
had made a highly successful appearance at the Italian opera. 
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the best of the present opera company. 
His Acting and singing are alike good, 
and his voice, of a less delicate tex- 
ture than a tenor, has preserved its 
vigonr^ and freshness. It would be 
unfair to estimate bis abilities by his 
performance, some two yearn ago, at 
the London Opera-house. He was then 
in ill health, and was heard to great 
disadvantage, lie has been fifteen 
years on the stage, but only the 
last five of them have been passed at 
Paris. lie previously sang at various 
Italian theatres, chiefly at the San 
Carlo. Donizetti’s Roberto Dc- 
vereux and Belisario were composed 
expressly tor him. Madame Rosino 
Stoltz, whose portrait, a very fair re- 
semblance, is prefixed to Mr. llervey’s 
sketch of her operatic career, is a 
highly dramatic singer aud au excel- 
lent actress, but her voice, of unusually 
extensive range, has a metsillic sharp- 
ness which to our ear is not pleasant. 
She possesses a good stage face and 
figure, and her performance i> most 
effective both in tragic and comic 
parts, although she is usually pre- 
ferred in the funner. We believe she 
has never snug iu England, perhaps 
on account of the short respite al- 
lowed her by the French opera — but 
one month iu the year. She is said 
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but, although much liked by thifej 
public, he was kept in the background^! 
owing partly, it was reported, 
his own unassuming character, aa3^ : 
partly to certain green-room intrigues 1 * 
and jealousies. During his vacation , 
lie starred in the provinces, earning: * 
four or tive times the amount of hi fgr , 
Paris salary. In his native town ho 
was carried in triumph, and treated 
to an interminable serenade, whostf? 
performers, according to the deposit 
tion of our friendj M. Second, reliev- 
ed each other every two hours, and 
kept up their harmony for a whole 
day and night. Roger, of the Opera 
Comique, is another singer whose 
proper place is at the Grand Opera. 
He is young, handsome, a good actor* 
and since Duprez’ decline, the best* 
French tAor extant. 

At Paris theatres, and especially at 
the opera, the next best thing to- . 
having a good company is to have & 
g« »<>d claque. Such, at least, is the 
theory of the #tors aud managers 
of tin* present day. The more 
rusty the tenor, the more wrinkled 
the prima donna, the greater the need 
of an army of iron-fisted, brazen- 
visaged hirelings to get up artificial 
applause, aud inoculate the public 
with their factitious enthusiasm. In 


to be a god-daughter of the Duchess 
of Beni. Various notices of Inn* life 
have been published, but there i> 
little agreement U'tween them, li is 
generally understood that her early 
years wen* uuprosperotis, and that 
she endured much .suffering and 
misfortune. If so, she learned 
mercy from persecution, for she is 
now noted for her bene voh* nee, and 
for the generous assistance, she 
affords to the needy amongst her 
comrades. 


this latter respect they now rarely 
succeed. The device is stale, the 
trick detected, atul vet the practice is 
maintained. It takes in no one. Even 
raw provincials and newly imported 
foreigners are up to the stratagem* 
before they have been a week in 
Paris. The press inveigh/agaiust it; 
audiences, far from being duped, often 
remain silent when most pleased, lest 
they should In* confounded with the 
claqueurs. But no manager dares to 
strike the first blow at this trouble-* 


Notwithstanding the efforts and 
merits of these three or four singers, 
the French opera Is in a declining 
state. A numerous company is not 
always synonymous with a strong 
one. The present manager, M. Leon 
1 iflet, has been accused of disgusting, 
dismissing, or omitting to engage, 
some of the best singers of the day. 
Poultier, the Rouen cooper, a tenor of 
the Duprez school, is cited as an in- 
stance. He was engaged by a former 
management at a thousand francs a- 
inonth for eight months in the year, 


M»me abuse. Then* is a regular can* 
tractor for tin* opera claque , receiving 
mi much a month from each actor. 
Duprez has always refused to subnijd 
to this extortion, but he is, or was,' 
the only exception to the.rulq. The 
contractor has an organised regiment 
under his orders, mustering shtty 
strong. Every opera night, before 
the opening of the doors, they as- 
semble at a low coffee-house in the 
Rue Fa vart, to receive his orders for 
the evening, and thence follow him to 
the theatre, into which they are ad- 
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^ifttc4 through a private entrance. 
Spane of them arc paid for applauding 
j?— these arc the chiefs, the veteran 
j^dappers; others applaud for a free 
^admission, whilst a third class are 
fwiitent to do their best for the good , 
ri f the house, and to pay half-price for 
Itheir tickets. The distribution of 
these ^raw-battalions, those knights 
of the chandelier, as they are called, 
from the post of their main body 
bQimpin the centre of the pit, requires 
, much skiU and judgment. The captain 
of the claque is an important personage, 
respected by Ills subordinates, courted 
the actors, and skilled in the 
strategy of liis profession, which 
yields him a handsome income. A 
tap of his cane on the ground is the 
signal for applause. The chatouilleur , 
6r tickler, a variety of tire genus 
: claqueur , is in vogue chiefly at the 
smaller theatres. His duty is to 
laugh, and, if possible, infect his 
neighbours with his mirth . He stands 
upon a lower grade dfclic social step- 
ladder than the claqueur ; very un- 
justly, as it appears to us, his scope 
for the displaj T of original genius being 
decidedly larger. flow delicately 
may he modulate Ills merriment, and 
control his cachinnations. establish- 
ing a regular gamut, rising from the 
titter to the guffaw, abating from the 
irrepressible horse-laugh to the gratified 
snigger. He may himself be a bettor 
actor than those for whose benefit his 
mirth is feigned. And when, with 
achjng ribs and a moist pocket-hand- 
kerchief — jjpr an accomplished cha- 
touijleur must be able to laugh till he 
cries — he retires from the scene en- 
livened by his efforts, it is with the 
proud consciousness that his con- 
tagious chuckle, as much as author's 
jokes or buffo'' s comicalities, has con- 
tributed to set the theatre in a roar. 

Boileau said that 

Le Fnuujais, ne malin, crca le vaudeville, 

and Boileau was right, although, when 
he wrote the line, he referred to a 
particular style of satirical song, and 
not to the farces and comedies, inter- 
mixed with couplets and snatches of 
music, that have since borne the name. 
The Frenchman not only created the 
vaudeville, but he reserved to himself 
Its monopoly. Essentially French, 


it is inimitable on any other stage. 
Of the many attempts made, none 
have succeeded jn .catching its peculiar 
spirit. The Englishman has his farce, 
the German his possenspid , the Span- 
iard his saynete , but . the vaudeville 
will only flourish on French soil, or, 
at least, in the hands of French 
authors and actors. Piron and Le- 
s&ge were its fathers ; their mantle 
has been handed down through suc- 
ceeding generations, worn alternately 
b}' a Piis and a Bam?, by a Panard,‘ 
whom Marmontel called the La Fon- 
taine of the vaudeville, and a Desau- 
giers, until, in the present day, it rests 
upon the shoulders of Scribe, and Ills 
legion of rivals and imitators. With 
the exception of the four theatres 
royal and the Italian opera, there is 
not a playhouse in Pans where it is 
not performed, although in each it 
takes a different tone, to which the 
actors, as they change from one stage 
to another, insensibly adapt them- 
selves. Thus the four principal 
vaudeville theatres have each their 
own style. There i& an immeasurable 
distance between the vaudeville grtvois, 
the laxity, not to say the positive 
indecency, of the Palais Royal — sup- 
ported by the double-entendres of Ravel 
and Madame Lemon'll, and the buf- 
foonery of Alcide Touscz — and the 
neat and correct little comedies of the 
Gymnasc, so admirably enacted by a 
Fcrville, a Niinia, and a Ron* Cheri. 
To the latter theatre, the Parisian 
matrons conduct their daughters ; the 
former they themselves hesitate to 
> isit. The substance is not iuvariably 
more praiseworthy at the on\“ than at 
the other, but the form is always more 
^ecorons. 

In discussing the vaudeville, the . 
theatre bearing that name natu- 
rally claims the precedence, to which 
the excellence of its present company 
also gives it some title. Until the year t 
1 792, there existed at Paris no theatre 
specially appropriated to this style of 
performance, which was given at the 
Conuhlic Italic nne. It attracted 
crowds; and Sodainc, the composer, 
vexed to see it preferred to his comic 
operas, wrote a couplet against it, 
exhibiting more spleen than ]>octical 
merit. The attack, however, together 
with the refusal of a small pension 
which he had claimed from the Italian 
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Comedy, to whose treasury he had 
brought millions of francs, irritated 
Piis, the vaudevilliste then in vogue, 
the Scribe of his day. In conjunction 
with Barn? and a few actors, he opened 
a theatre in the Rue de Chartres. The 
enterprise was crowned with complete 
-success, and an able company was 
soon assembled. Mr. Uervey has 
collected some droll anecdote* of the 
actor* who flourished under this* ma- 
nagement, although they lose part 
of their point by translation . Chapelle, 
a short stout man, “with* eyes that 
were continually opening and shutting, 
thick black eyebrows, a mouth always 
half open, and a pair of legs resem- 
bling in shape the feet of an elephant,” 
was remarkable for Ills credulity, and 
his umirades took particular delight 
in mystifying him. “Seveste, who 
had jn*t returned from fulfilling an 
engagement at Rouen, told the unfor- 
tunate dupe that, during hi* sta\ in 
that town, he had succeeded in taming 
a carp so perfectly, that it followed 
him about like a clog ; nddjpg, 
that he was much grimed at hating 
lost it. 4 IIow did that happen V said 
Chapelle, greatly interested. * Why,* 
replied Seveste, 4 one e\ jninft I took 
it to my dressing-room at the theatre; 
us I was going homo after the per- 
formance, a terrible storm came on-, 
nnd my poor carp, in trying to leap 
u gutter, fell in ami was drowned.' — 

* How very imlm hy * ’ cried Chapelle ; 

* I always thought a carp could swim 
like a Hsli ! ’ As he grow older, how e> or, 
Chapelle, weary of being continually 
hoaxed, made up his mind to believe 
nothing, find carried his scepticism so 
far as to reply to a friend's anxious 
inquiries ufter'hi* health, • Ask some- 
body else that question, iny fine fel- 
low- ; you can’t take me in now .' ” 
Another of the company, Carpeutier, 
•drank away his memory, forgot his 
old parts, and could learn no new 
ones. For a long time he did not 
act, bnt at last ventured to appear in 
a procession, as a barber who had 
nothing to say. The audience imme- 
diately recognised their old favourite, 
and applauded him for several minutes 
after he left the stage. Once more* 
Ixdiind the scenes, he exclaimed, “ILs 
m’ont reconnu ! Tia m’out reconnu !” 
and burst into tears. “ In one o.f his 
parts, Carpontier had some couplets 


to s|pg, of which the first Tjn m 
follows : — * ^ 

Un acteur, 

Qui vent de 1’auteur 
Suivre en tout 
L’ esprit et le gout, 

Doit d* abord, 

Pe savoir son r61e, 

Faire au moiiis le petit effort. ** 

Here lie stopped short, and ro-‘ 
pouted the verse thrice, but could get'' 
no further; from that day a settled 
gloom came over him, and he soon 
committed suicide, by throwing him- 
self out of a window'.” 

The great guns of the present 
Vaudeville company arc, Amal, Bar- 
dou, and Felix ; Madame Albert, 
lately become Madame Bignon, bv a 
second marriage ; and Madame J)ocne # 
sister of Miss Plunkett the dancer. 
It would be difficult to find five' 
better actors in their respective styles. 
All of them, with the exception, we 
believe, of lhirdou, have performed 
hi London, and been received with 
enthusiasm as great as the chilly 
audience of the St. James’s theatre 
e\er thinks fit to manifest. Amal, 
although he has formidable rivals at 
hU own and other theatres, is un- 
questionably the first French comic 
ac tor of the day. Farce is his forte — 
we ask hi-, pardon, and wonld say, 
comedy, \ audo\ ille, charge , extrava- 
ganza, or any oilier names by which 
ir uia\ lie fitting to designate the very 
farcical piece- in which he usually per- 
forms. There are no farce* now npon 
the French stage ; the term i- voted low. 
Moliere, it is true, wrote and .acted 
farces, until lie glided into a higher 
st> le ; but the more genteel authors 
and actor* of the present time, will 
not so far condescend. They willingly 
produce and perform the most pitifhl 
buffooneries, but then it is under a 
better sounding title. They look to 
the letter and not the spii it ; admit the 
thing, but repudiate the name. Lu 
Jarceun ! Arnal, of course, follows the 
fashion of the times, although too 
sensible a fellow, wc suspect, to care 
a rush about the matter. For the la&t 
twenty years lie has been the chief 
prop of the Vaudeville, where he per- 
forms for ten months out of the twelve, 
at a salary of fourteen hundred pounds 
with feus or allowances of twenty 
francs for every act he plays in. Ilia 
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firet appearance was in tlie tragic 
character of Mitliri dates, in which he 
convulsed his audience with laughter. 
Convinced by this experiment that 
f tragedy was "not his line, lie turned 
his attention to low comedy, and 
1 enacted JTocrisse. “ In this part,” he 
says, in a very clever poetical epistle 
to his friend Bouffe, u I was allowed 
* to be tolerably amusing, but all de- 
clared that I was much more comic in 
, Mithridates.” Off the stage there is 
nothing particularly funny in Antal's 
. appearance. The expression of his 
face, which is much marked with the 
small pox, is quiet and serious, and it 
is by this same seriousness that he 
4 makes his hearers laugh. When act- 
ing, nothing will extort a smile, from 
him. -Gifted with extreme self-posses- 
sion and a ready wit. lie now and then 
embroiders his parts, always with the 
happiest effect. The excessive dry- 
ness with which he gives out his jokes 
often constitutes their chief merit. 
To enumerate his crack characters, 
those which he may be said to have 
created, would be too long a task. 
The Poltron is one of his best, and the 
story goes that Jiis valet, who had 
been a soldier, having seen him per- 
form it, gave him warning the next 
morning, declaring that he could not 
possibly remain in the service of so 
inveterate a coward. Some of his 
happiest efforts have been made in 
little one-act drolleries for two per- 
formers ; such as Passe M innit. when; 
he is ably seconded by Banlou. “In 
private life, Amal is grave, taciturn, 
and fond of study ; he is said to be a 
regular frequenter of the Bibliothegue 
Boyale , and has published, besides his 
epistle to Bouffe, a collection of 
prettily versified tales and tables.” 
The letter to Bouffe is an am using 
and witty sketch of his own career. 

Happening, some seven years ago, 
to enter the ill-lighted, low-roofed 
theatre of a third-rate French town, 
full five hnndred miles from Paris, we 
were struck and fascinated by the ex- 
quisite grace and feeling with which 
an actress of the name of Albert 
enacted the part of a blind girl in 
Frederick Souliers painful drama of 
Diane de Chivry. The place of so 
accomplished a performer w p as evi- 
dently on the Parisian boards, and we 
learned with surprise, that she was on 


no mere starring expedition, but had 
quitted the capital, where she was idol- 
ised, with a view to a long stay in the 
provinces. It is rare that Frencfractors 
who can obtain a decent engagement 
at Paris, consent to waste their 
sweetness upon provincials for more 
than a few nights in the year ; and at 
the time, the motives of Madame 
Albert's self-banishment, which has. 
only Recently terminated, was to us a 
mystery. The explanation wo sub- 
sequently heard of it, agrees with that 
given by Mr. Hervcy, and is most 
creditable to the delicacy and good 
feeling of the actress who thus aban- 
doned the scene of her early triumphs 
to submit herself to the caprices and 
clumsy criticisms of coiuitry audiences* 
She wished “ to spare her husband — 
then engaged in a subordinate capacity 
at the Theatre Fra n^iiis, and who was 
seldom spoken of otherwise than as 
•the husband of Madanie Albert of 
the Vaudeville ’ — the mortification of 
seeing his own efforts completely east 
into the shade by those of his wife ; 
and if was with the view of associat- 
ing him iu future with her own suc- 
cesses that she determined on refusing 
every proposal made to her by the 
different managers of the capital, a 
task she persevered in until his death 
enabled her to return without com- 
punction to Paris, where, her place 
bad long been empty." Eclipsed and 
unnoticed in the metropolis, M. Al- 
bert, whose real name was Kudrigues, 
passed muster very well in country 
towns. Of bis widow, who has been 
seen and appreciated in London, we 
need say nothing. All who have wit- 
nessed her delightful performances, 
w ill admit her to be one of the most 
charming actresses of the day. Voice, 
face, figure, every thing is in her fa- 
vour ; her popularity is as well estab- 
lished as her talent is versatile and 
perfect. “She is cited,” says Mr. 
Ilervey, “as one of those who, hot 
more by their brilliant natural gifts 
than by their private worth, have 
become ornaments of the profession to 
which they belong, and who, whilst 
they can fairly claim universal admi- 
ration, arc not less entitled to univer- 
sal respect.” There are few actresses 
upon any stage deserving of so high 
an encomium , there is perhaps not 
one of whom, as of Madame Albert, 
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it may with troth be said, that in the 
, several styles of comedy, vaudeville, 
and domestic drama, she is unsur- 
passed, if not unequalled. 

Another pretty woman and excel- 
lent actress is the Belgian beauty, 
Madame Doche, to whose personal 
srttraictioiis the lithograph prefixed to 
her memoir does less than Justice. She 
made her first appearance at the early 
age of fourteen, at the Versailles 
theatre, under the assumed name of 
Flenry. She is now only three-and- 
twenty, but her reputation as a first- 
rate actress* has been established for 
the last half-dozen years. Of her it 
was mid, when she acted at Brussels, 
her native city, that she was pretty 
enough to succeed withont talent, 
and haul enough talent to dispense with 
beauty. She was one of the first who, 
with Felix for her partner, danced the 
Polka upon the Paris stage, in the 
piece called La Polka m Province. 
The dance was then new, and her 
graceful performance of it excited 
enthusiastic applause. 

From the Vaudeville to its neigh- 
bour and rival, the the dis- 

tance is short ; to choose between 
them, in respect of* excellence of act- 
ing, and amount of amusement, is very 
difficult. The founder of the Variety 
A\as the witty Mile. Montansier, who, 
previously to the first French lievn- 
liition, hud tlie management of the 
Versailles theatre, as n ell as of several 
of the principal provincial ones. In 
171K), she opened the house now known 
ns the Palais Loyal, tor mixed ]>er- 
fonnanees, tragedy, cumedy, ami. 
opera. Then* Mile. Mars commenced 
her career. The prosperity of the 


company dates from 1798, when tk# 
celebrated Brtraet joined it. Blmrtr 
was file theatrical jeker of his time; 
and all stray puns and witticisms, goed? 
bad, and indifferent, jrere attributed 
to him as regularly as, at a later day*, 
and in another country, they 
been fathered upon a Jekyll tad m t 
Rogers, Many of his jests had 
political character, and got him into*, 
.serious scrapes. This, Mr. Hewey 
ap]>ears to doubt, but without reaqpn. 
In various memoirs and reminiscences 
of the early years cf the present cen- 
tury, we find recorded Brunet’s sting- 
ing sarcasms, and the consequent repri- 
mands ami even imprisonments he in- 
curred. u L'Emperemr n'aime qsse 
Josephine et la ckmse /” was his exeta- 
mation when Napoleon’s project of 
divorce was first bruited about; and 
tor days Paris rang with the sharp 
jest. *• Le char P attend!" he cried, 
pausing before the triumphal arch ant 
which stood tlie horses and empty 
chariot, the spoils of Venice. Bat the 
license of Monsieur Brunet's tongue 
was little relished hv the imperial 
charlatan , — le claqueur tie la Unmet 
irmre. a* he has been called. Ccnrsi- 
cau though he was, he had a thorough 
French susceptibility of ridicule, and 
well knew that, with his laughter- 
loving subjects, wit carried weight. 
The actor was summoned before the 
prefect of {sdice, severely lectured, 
and admonished to abjure puns, if 
would escape punishment. “■ Mmst 
(pie nmlez eons que je fosse'' replied 
poor Brunet, in piteons accents, “e'est 
/ non metier He faire ties caiembourqs. j'y 
ynqne ma ric. Vmdez votss done qme- 
je M'ie. <ln hois*"* And, in spite of 


* Innumerable jerts and lampoons circulated at the time of Napoleon’s separation * 
from Josephine, and second marriage. Conscious of the unworthy part he acted, the' 
Emperor was greatly galled by them. “ The keenest and most remarkable of these,’* 
says a German author who was in Paris at the time, * is unquestionably a Chanson 
PoUsarde, of which hundreds of copies have been distributed, and which tho Denude 
have got by heart, its author, in spite of Napoleon’s fury, and of the aealoua exer- 
tions of the police, has not been discovered. Several huudred persons have beta 
arrested for copying or repeating it ; but its original source remains unknown.” It 
consists of nino verses, iu the vulgar and mutilated French of the Paris halier A 
couple of them will give a notion of the sly wit of the whole. They refer, of cobtm^ 
to the Emperor and to his fhture bride, Maria Louisa of Austria : — 


Pour ell* il (Test fait l’aut' jour 
Poind'ou bel habit d'dimuuche, 

Rt des dianiants tout autour, 

Pres d' sa ligur comm* <ja tranche ! 
La petite luroune, j'en iomn' stir, 
Aim' mieux l'pr&cnt quo lTutur. 


Ah ! cotuiu' oil' va s'tnmser, 

(” te princess' qui nous arrive I 
Nous, j'allons boir' ct denser, 
N’scnrouer & crier : Vive! 

KU, s* ra ridel* d* la nation, 

J' Tons lu dans P proclamation. 
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jmd imprisonment, he con- 
each, evening to delight the 
ence of the Variety with his highly 
id allusions to the men and events 
EJhe day. His reputation was Euro- 
nean. Brazier, in his Histoire des 
i Petits Theatres de Parity relates that, 
, feeing one day, (March 31st, 1814,) on 
' jpwd at the Barrifere St. Martin, a 
jrpnng Calmuck officer, who could 
, liprdly speak a word of French, asked 
him the way to Brunet’s theatre.” 
_ Ailed by Tiercelin, the .popular actor 
<i the time, who took his types from 
toe lowest classes of the people, Brunet 
^ensured the prosperity of the theatre, 
•until at last the actors at the Francais, 
bs&o had long complained of the pro- 
fe^ence accorded by the public to Bru- 
nei’s performances^ addressed repeated 
remonstrances to government, and de- 
clared that the taste of the nation was 
becoming corrupted, and the classic 
drama of Corneille and Racine despis- 
ed. They were supported by Fouche 
$nd a section of the press, until at 
last Napoleon, who meddled greatly 
in theatrical matters, and one of whose 
sayings was, that if Corneille had lived 
in his time, he would have made him 
a prince, thought proper to interfere. 

S runet’s company w as ejected from 
ie. Palais Royal, and took refuge, 
whilst the present theatre on the Bou- 
levard Montmartre was building, in the 
^Theatre de la Cite, on the left bank of 
the Seine. On the last night at the 
Falais Royal, (31st December, 1806,) 
the actors and actresses took their 
l0ave of the public on that side the 
river, in a series of appropriate coup- 
lets. One of these ran as follows : — 


Vousque 1 ’tambour et tambourin 
A Ja gloir', au plaisir entraine ; 

Qoand vous %ve z passe le fthin, 
Craiadrez vous de passer la Seine ? 

This reference to the martial prowess 
of the 44 grande nation,” of course 
nearly brought down the house, but it 
did not carry the audience over the 
water, at least for seme time. At 
last anew and successful play proved a 
magnet Of irresistible attraction, and 
produced a receipt of twelve thousand 
pounds in three months. 

In June, 1807, the new Theatrt? des 
Variety opened. Its situation, on a 
'Crowded central boulevard, is excel- 
and its vogue, with a few brief 
tetervals, has been constant. A large 


proportion of the best French eomic 
actons of the present century have acted 
there during ihe thirty-nine years that 
have elapsed since its inauguration. 
Amongst these arc reckoned Bosqnicr 
Gavaudan, . the lest couplet singer of 
his day, — remarkable for his distipet 
articulation, and who, 44 from con- 
stantly personating officers of rank, 
grew so accustomed to wear a red 
ribbon in his coat, that, even when 
sitting in his dressing-gown at homo, 
he did not feel comfortable without 
one in his button-hole Mine. Bar- 
royor, a hame of Charles X. before 
the Revolution, the protectress and 
one of the teachers of Mile. Mars; 
Potior, pronounced by Talma to be 
the most consummate actor ho ever 
knew; Vcmet, the admirable come- 
dian ; and Odry, who has been called 
the French Liston, but who is prefer- 
red, by most of those whom a thorough 
knowledge of both languages renders 
capable of equally appreciating French 
and English farce, even to the great 
Raul Fry himself. Then came Frede- 
rick Lcinaitro, the hero of the melo- 
drama, and sometimes of the more 
elevated class of drama. He >vas ill 
supported at the Yarictcs, and conse- 
quently proved less attractive than lie 
lias since been at the lVrte St. Martin, 
lie is remarkable for the care with 
which he studies every detail of his 
characters, even to the most t riding 
points of dress and ac cessories, llis 
love of consistency betrays him, at 
times, into what may be termed the 
pedantry of costume. u When play- 
ing Buridan, in the Tour de Nesle, he 
‘appeared as prime minister in tlie 
fourth act, clad in velvet, but with a 
plain woollen shirt, w'hereas the; cour- 
tiers around him w ore* fine linen gar- 
nished with lace. On his being asked 
the reason of this apparent inconsis- 
tency, he replied, that he did not wear 
a linen shirt because at the epoch 
referred to in the piece, they were not 
in common use; 4 Nay, more,* added 
he, 4 a century afterward, Isabel of 
Bavaria was reproached with extra- 
vagance for having too much of linen 
in her trousseau. ' ” He was once hissed 
at Orleans, when performing the part 
of a starving and destitute man, for 
taking snuff out of a bit of paper. 
He had thought it improbable 
that the needy wretch he repre- 
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sentfcd would carry a snuff-box. 
Guessing the cause of the public dis- 
approbation, he produced a gold One, 
which was vehemently applauded. 

Jenny Vertpr£, the miniature Mats, 
as she has been called, hi compliment 
to her talent, and with reference to 
her diminutive stature, held more than 
one engagement at the Variates. She 
has been a great rambler, having acted 
ih Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
and visited England as- manager of a 
French company. She married Car- 
mouche, a writer of vaudevilles, has 
left the stage, and teaches young ac- 
tresses. 

The present company at this plea- 
sant theatre is rich in talent. It 
includes seven or eight actors and 
actresses, who may be justly termed 
excellent in their respective styles. 
At the top of the list stand Bonfte* and 
Dejazet. Respecting the latter, we 
have but littfc to add to the opinion 
we expresses iu a recent number of 
this Magazine. After a long and 
fatiguing career, and at an age when 
most actresses have either left the 
scene, or dwindled into duennas ami 
other subordinate parts, she still 
affords more pleasure by her x»erfor- 
manoes than nine-tenths of her youth- 
ful rontem]K>raric8. Her making-up 
is admirable, and she aud Madame 
Docho divide between them the hon- 
our of being the best dressed women 
oil the French stage. In the ball- 
room or the street she still looks 
young; for although her face dejieuds 
upon paint, her figure is erect and 
juvenile, and one would hardly sus- 
pect her of being the mother of ^ Mon- 
sieur Eugene* Dejazet, who has 
attained some celebrity as a musical 
eomi>oser, and of a daughter who 
appeared at the St. James's theatre, 
in 1844. under the name of Made- 
moiselle Horminie.” Her generosity 
and excellent heart have endeared her 
to her comrades. Her wit and ready 
repartee are proverbial. Mr. Hervey 
quotes a few of her bon mots , but he 
might have made a better selection. 
It is true that, besides the difficulty of 
translation, he may "have been ham- 
pered by the latitude the lady allows 
herself. He regrets that a collection 
of her smart sayings is not made, to 
be called Diijazetiana ; and opines tliat 
it would rival in merit, and far surpass 
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in bulk, the volume Containing IW 
sallies of the famous Sophie Arnoullfi 
Something of the sort had been pub* 
lished, under the title of the u Pa- 
roquet de Mademoiselle Dtpa&et,’* 1 bdt 
to its authenticity or varae we are 
unable to speak. ' 1 

In the year 1821, a young man lit 
his twenty-first year, by trade .a car& 
ver and gilder, was engaged to act 
the new theatre of the Panoramg 
Dramatique, at the enormous sa|pty 
of twelve pounds per annum. To 
angment this pittance, and to please 
his father, who was averse to his new 
profession, he employed himself bo- 
tween the acts in gilding frames in a 
small workshop behind the scenes. 
This ill -paid aspirant to histribnfe 
fame was Marie Bottffe, u the most 
perfect comedian of his day,” say* 
Mr. Hervey, and we fully coincide in; 
the verdict. Bouff<£ is one of the 
most intelligent, accomplished, * and* 
agreeable actors we ever saw ; subtle 
and delicate in his conceptions of 
character, energetfc>witliout rant, ever 
true to Nature, and of a rare versa- 
tility of talent. We have known 
several persons who fancied, partly 
perhaps on account of his name, that 
he only acted comic parts ; they should 
see him obtain a succes de hrmes , 
throw' a whole theatre into tears, by 
his exquisite feeling and pathos in 
serious ones. No actor more tho- 
roughly makes his audience forget that 
he is one. His identification with hid 
part is complete. The two lines of 
characters he usually takes are old 
men and lads, even very young boys. 
And in both he perfectly succeeds. 
We are doubtful in which to prefer 
him. As the noisy, lively, niisehio- 
vous urchin in the Gamin de Parity 
and as the griping old miser fat the 
Fille de T Jltvrre, he is equally excellent. 
His countenance is remarkable.' A 
clever critic has said of him, that he 
lias the physiognomy of a Mephia- 
topheles and the eye of an angeb 
The observation is singularly happy. 
There is something MephistopheUan 
iu the curve of his nose, and in the 
lines around his month. His oom- 
maud of expression is extraordinny ; 
his eyes, especially, alternately ftasfc 
fire and grow dim with melancholy m 
tenderness. His figure is short, thin, 
and frail; Uia general appearance 
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akjkly, and not without cause, for 
-poor Jkmffe is consumptive, and, to 
‘Judge from liis looks, not long for this 
ftgmL The only actor upon the 
*|faench or English stage with whom 
me can compare him is the veteran 
f Ifarren. But the comparison is to the 
i advantage of the Frenchman, whose 
chief characteristic is his entire free- 
dom from mannerism and stage 
pack. Mr. Farrcn is of the old and 
sterling school of actors, of which, 
infortunately, so few r remain. lie 
atands first" in his line upon the 
English boards, and deserves to be 
spoken of with all respect. Would 
that we had a dozen as good. But 
lie has his faults, and the chief one 
Is mannerism, certain peculiar ways 
that prevent the spectator from for- 
getting the actor in the person he 
represents, trifles, which it may he 
hypercritical to cavil at, but which 
nevertheless spoil the illusion, and 
compel the exclamation, “There is 
Farcea.” Take for example his fa- 
vourite trick of scratching his upper 
lip with his forefinger. We have seen 
pouffe many times — less frequently, 
certainly, than we have Farren — but 
we never perceived in him any of these 
peculiarities. His creations are ori- 
ginal and new throughout ; the mime 
disappears, and we have before us the 
gossiping old man, the rough ship- 
^Soy, the simple-hearted recruit. We 
are really at a loss to point out a fault 
or suggest an improvement in Boufle's 
acting. “If the public, ’’ says M. 
Eugene Brifiault, “finds that he makes 
hot little progress in the course of 
eacbjrcar, it is because lie is as near 
perfecthm as an actor can be.' 7 Many 
of Mr. s criticisms are excel- 

lent; none ijorc so than the follow - 
ing : — “ Bouffete gaiety is frank and 
communicative, his pathos simple, yet 
inexpressibly touching; the foundation 
of his character is sensibility ; lie feels 
ah he says. lie never employs any 
Superfluity of action for the purpose of 
producing effect, nor does he seek, by 
first raising his voice almost to a 
shriek, and then lowering it to a 
whisper, to startle liis audience into a 
fit of enthusiasm ; on the contrary, 
& studied sobriety, both of speech and 
gesture, is one of the peculiar features 
, of his acting.” When Bouffo visits 
» England , we recommend some of our 
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actors, who at present “imitate hu- 
manity se abominably,” to attend hk 
performances, and strive to profit by 
his example. 

•We have lingered at the Variates, 
and must move onwards, rather against 
our will, and although mueh remains 
to be said concerning that amusing 
theatre and its actors. Hyacinthc’s 
nose, "alone, would furnish materials 
for a chapter, and of alarming longi- 
tude, if in proportion with the fea- 
ture. The tw r o Lepeintres would fill 
an article. They are brothers and 
rival punsters. The jokes of Lcpein- 
tre Joune have been printed and sold 
at the theatre door. His senior, who 
is no wav inferior to him, either as a 
wit or an actor, said, with reference 
to l&imself, that he carried abundance 
wherever he w ent, *■ puisqu'on y voyoit 
It pain trainer (Lepeiutre aiue. M ) 

On. the site of an old cemetery 
stands the theatre kfmwn as the 
Gymnase Dramatiquc. *A suggestive, 
fact for the moralist. Death replaced 
by Moimi> ; the mourner s tears suc- 
ceeded by the quips and cranks of an 
Achard, by the wreathed smiles of a 
Rose Cheri. Where the funeral once 
took its slow' and solemn way, rouged 
processions pass, tinsel heroes strut 
and vapour. Thousand- tinted gar- 
lands supplant the pule immortelles 
that decked the graves ; the sable 
cloak is dotted, and mutiny V the only 
wear. Surely actors must be hold 
men to tread a stage covering so many 
mouldering relics of mortality. Not 
for Potosi. ami the Real del Monte to 
lioot, would we do it, lest, at the 
witching hour, some ghastly skeleton 
array should rise and drive us from 
the Golgotha, or drag ns to tin* char- 
nel-house beneath. But we forget 
that the good old days an* gone when 
such things were, or were believed in, 
and that superstition is now' as much 
out of date as a heavy coach upon the; 
Great North Road. Spectres may 
occasionally be seen at the Gymnast*, 
but they are veiy material, flesh-and- 
blood sort of goblins, well known as 
impostors, even to the soene-sliifters. 
Tins need not prevent any aspiring 
young novelist, deftsous of coming 
out in the ghastly and ghostly line, 
from profiting by our hint, and pro- 
ducing, after a little preparatory 
cramming with Mrs. Radciifle and the 
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Five Niglits of St. Albans, what the 
newspapers call “ a romance of thrill- 
ing interest” on the subject of the gay 
Gymnasc and its grave foundation. 

"Built in 1819, the Gjmnase “was 
originally intended, as its name de- 
notes, to be a kind of preparatory 
school for dramatic aspirants, whence 
the most promising actors and ac- 
tresses were to be occasionally trans- 
ferred to the different royal theatres.” 
For some years— from 1824 till the 
July Revolution — it was known as 
the Theatre de Madame, and was 
under the special patronage- of the 
Duchess of Beni, whom the manager 
had propitiated by sending a part of 
hfcj company to amuse her when 
bathing at Dieppe. At that time it 
ranked immediately after the theatres 
royal, taking the precedence of tin* 
Vaudeville and other minors. Shorn 
by the Revolution of its honours and 
privileges, its* favour with the public 
suffered lit tie* diminution. For many 
years Bouffe performed there, and 
there achieved his greatest triumph*. 
At the Vnrietes he has nut Wen so 
well catered for by the dramatists. 
The present company at the Gymnast' 
is very good. Brcssant, Ferville. 
Niima, Klein, and Aeln.rd, are excel- 
lent actors. In actresses, also, the 
theatre is well provided, and the 
whole tone of its company and per- 
formances is such as to render it one 
of the most correct and agreeable in 
Paris. But the gem ol the Gym wise, 
its grand attraction, to our thinking, 
is that delightful little actress, Rose 
Cheri. Never, assuredly, was a pretty 
name more appropriately bestowed. 
Her plump, fresh, pleasant little face, 
reminds one of the Hose, and cherie 
she assuredly is by the hundreds of 
thousands whom her graceful and 
tasteful performance has enchanted. 
Mademoiselle Cheri, who is only oue- 
and-twenty, made her “ first appear- 
ance upon any stage” at the some- 
what early age of five years. u She 
acted the part of Lisetye, in the Roman 
cTune Heure , for the amusement of her 
parents, (the other two characters 
being sustained two of her play- 
mates;) and thJNalent displayed by 
her was so remarkable, that she was 
-encouraged to repeat the essay in 
public at the theatre of Bpurges, on 
which occasion her infant exertions 
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were rewarded by the enthusiastic? 
applause of the audience, .and — w hich ' 
was probably still more to her taste — 
by a show er of bonbons Either the 
applause or the bonbons , or both, 
decided her vocation, and she con* 
tinued to act from time to time, until 
at length she became a regular mem* 
ber of a provincial company, whose 
manager was her father. In 1842* 
slie went to Paris, where she so qa 
took rank with the best jeunes pre~ 
mitres of the capital. She has been 
justly called the most loveable actress 
upon the French stage ; so graceful, so 
soft and womanly, displaying alter- 
nately such genuine feeling and na- 
ture, and such arch coquetir of man- 
ner; always such great freshness of 
style. We were pleased to see her 
properly appreciated during ber last 
visit to London, both by press and 
public. Trained to the stage from so 
early an age — although not, as Ma- 
demoiselle Dejazot is said to have 
been, born in a theatre — it is not sur- 
prising that Rose Cheri is in^the 
highest degree self-possessed and at 
her ease. But if she is sans peur on 
the boards, she is also — most nfiro 
commendation of a French actressy— 
srnt.s re/ troche in private life. Such a 
Rose as this is indeed the pride of the 
garden. 

Two words about the Palais Royal, 
and we have done; leaving the drama- 
tic aristocracy of the theatres royal, 
and the smaller fry of the Boule- 
vards, for some future opportunity of 
comment. The Francois, although 
it reckons in its company several ex- 
cellent comic actors, relies chiefly on 
tragedy, and will doubtless continue 
to do so, as long M it possesses 
Rachel, or until a comedian of very 
extraordinary talent starts up. And 
in French tragedies, even, heretical' as 
it may sound, in the classic master- 
pieces of Corneille and Racine, wo' 
take far less pleasure than in the 
witty and sparkling eombdies of 
many less renowned authors, to whhtf 
the genius of the language so, mud* 
better adapts-iteelf. Nay, we 
to have more than once passed the 
Francois without the least comptiBO* 
tlwi, with les Horaces or Andro muf& 
on the bills, and a crcwd at m4m s 
to commit ourselves, a #% paces 
farther, to the friendlj^ams on. stall 
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_ 4 if' the Palais Royal, and the mirth - 
r%jfftfag influence of Tonsee sad 
hxnwor, the most comical buffoon 
*§4»i admirable mimic on the French 
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hen the Varietes' company was 
* iekpelied from the little theatre of the 
t 'Palais Royal, it became the scene of 
manner of bastard performances. 
/ Rope dancers, wooden puppets, even 
^Rftgs were the actors. The most in- 
^wgent of these were the quadmpeds. 

Hervey gives the following an- 
•[tiljrfs of a melodrama enacted by 


u A jtoung Russian princess, held 
4 >dMptive in a castle by a tyrant, has a 
lf lover, who has sworn to effect her 
l iwt, On the rising of the curtain, 
’feefrjir prisoner, a pretty spaniel, is 
<dfctfovered walking on the para]K*t of 
•m tower ; the lover, a very handsome 
dog, presently appears at the foot of 
the wall, barking most amorously. 
As for the tyrant, he is represented 
"by a ferocious-looking bull-dog, with 
'* Asthed nose. On a given signal, 
the lover’s army make their entree, 
H|d scale the walls of the castle, 
wuch, after a gallant defcucc on the 
part of the garrison, is finally taken, 
and the princess delivered.” 

* When the public had had enough 
of these canine comedies, the theatre 
was converted into a coffee-house. 
But the old dramatic prestige still 
hung about the place, and, after a 
time, the frequenters of the establish- 
ment were diverted, whilst sipping 
their punch and lemonade, with de- 
tailed scenes and^hort vaudevilles, 
performed by two or three persons. 
^Finally, in 1830, the house was re- 
built, and a regular license obtained * 
and from that date to the present 
day it has been a favourite resort of 
aty lovers of a hearty laugh. 1 )ejazct 
aifd Achard were long its chief sup- 
port. They have left it ; but others, 
little, if „at all, inferior, have replaced 
, them. Foremost amongst these 
"stands ^Pierre Levassor, the best 
'pernio ballad-singer in France. In- 
* aqimerablC were the difficulties he had 
tb overcome beftye he could fully 
his passion for acting, and 
display dffs Innate talent at a Paris 
Mfceatro* His fhther, an old soldier of 
" Ihpoleon’s armies, opposed his pro- 
ipSWjfi which early manifested itself, 


in eveiy possible iray, and apprenticed 
him* to a trade. During the revolu- 
tion of 1830, young Levassor was on 
business at Marseilles, whore a dinner 
was given to celebrate the event. “At 
the general request, lie sang the* song - 
of the Trots Couleurs, with such im- 
mense success, that on the parly 
adjourning after dinner to the theatre, 
a note was thrown on the stage, in 
which he volunteered to sing it in 
public, if agreeable to the audience. 
The offer was accepted; and both 
song and vocalist were loudly ap- 
plauded.” This incident was decisive 
of his future career. On his return to 
Paris he became an actor, and soon 
conquered great popularity. He is 
particularly clever in disguising him- 
self, so a^to be quite unrecognisable. 
With hig dress he changes his voLv, 
gait, and even liis face ; and will look 
the part of a dccrcpia old woman 
every bit as well as tlie more easily 
assumed one of a scapegrace student, 
llis vivacity, good-hiunour, and fun, 
are inexhaustible. In the ludicrous 
extravaganzas, reviews of the past 
year, which nearly every eaniival sees 
produced at the Palais Royal, he is 
perfectly irresistible. Powerfiilly aided 
by Grassot, Lemenil, Sainvillo, and 
Alcide Tousez, he keeps the house in 
an unceasing roar, even at pieces 
w hich, like the Pommes-de-ten e Ma - 
lades and the Enfant du CanuwcU , are 
in themselves of very feeble merit. 
An excellent singer and clever actor, 
he is also a capital dancer and first- 
rate mimic, imitating with extraordi- 
nary facility every possible sound, 
whether the cries of annuals or any 
thing else. And, off the stage, Lc- 
> assor is as unassuming and gentle- 
manly as he N amusing and accom- ' 
plished upon it. 

Ravel is another droll dog, but 
quite in a different style from Levas- 
sor. The latter is all quickness, 
impetuosity, and entrain ; Ravel is of 
a more passive style of comicality. 
At times he rqpiinds us of two Eng- 
lish actors, Buckstone of the Hay- 
market, and Wright, the Adelphi 
low comedian. ILjlJias something of 
Buckstone’s odd lNnotony of man- 
ner, and, like him, often excites the 
laughter of an audience by his mere 
look or attitude. When Wright is 
not compelled to make a bfiffoon of 
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himself in some stupid travestie, but 
is allowed fair scope for the display 
of his comic talents, which are really 
considerable-, we prefer him to Karel. 
JIc is a steady and improving per- 
former.' In Paul Pry , and some other 
stock pieces, his acting is quiet and 
excellent. Many of Havel's cha- 
racters have been taken by him in 
the English version. Havel is seldom 
seen to greater advantage than as a 
soldier. lie exactly renders the 
mingled simplicity and cunning of 
the conscript; the tricks of the bar- 
rack-room grafted upon clownish 
d illness. The piece called tins Tour - 
lourou — the French nickname for a 
recruit — founded on a novel of Paul 
dc Rock's, was one of his triumphs, 
and another was Le Caporal et la 
Pay.«i, Englished as ‘•Seeing Wright.” 
In short, he occupies a high position 
amongst the half-dozen drolls who, 
night after night, send home the au- 
dience of the Palais Koval brimful of 
mirthful reminiscences. ' 

Iu this imperfect sketch of some of 
the leading French theatres and 
actors, we have taken little oppor- 
tunity of censure. We could notice 
but a few, and have selected from the 
most worthy. In Paris, as else- 
where, pumps , to ust» a green-room 
term, are plentiful. Hut in the higher 
class of theatres they are in the 
minority; and moreover there is a 
neatness and tact iu the performance 
of French actors, which, in the less 
prominent characters, at least, goes 


some way to atone for the absence eft* 
decided talent. A French comedian * 
may be tame, he may be incorrect in 
the conception of his part; he is i 
rarely vulgar or ridiculous. We re- * 
for, of course, to the .actors allowed j 
to figure on the boards of the half- * 
score good theatres in Paris. There * 
is no lack of inferior ones, where the ^ 
laugh is more often at the performer /) 
than at the performance. But moat u 
('veil of these will repay a visit, if 
not for the sake of the actors, for 
that of the audience. Despised by 
the fashionable and pleasure-seeking, 
they afford a rich field to the obser- 
vant man. lie must not, it is truef 
be squeamish, and fear to let the Un- 
savoury reek of tabac-de-caparal , or .% 
the odours of potato brandy and 
logwood wine come betwixt the wind 
and his nobility. Neither must he 
dread contact with the mechanic’s 
blouse, with the cotton gown of the 
grisetto, or the velveteen vest of the 
tit! of the Boulevards ; he must even 
make up his mind to see his- high- 
born*, dispensing with his upper gar- 
ment, exhibit his brawny anns.jp 
shirt sleeves of questionable purity. 
If he dare encounter these little ima- 
ginary contaminations, he will find 
entertainment in the humours of the 
Boulevard du Temple : in the panto- 
mimes of the Fun am bales — once the 
scene of poor Debureau’s triumphs — 
and iu the ten-franc vaudevilles of 
the Petit Lazari. 
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f' Walpole, in giving his history to 
world, renounces the title of ail liis- 
torian. He proclaims himself simply 
ft compiler; his volumes. Memo iris 
Pour Servir ; and Ids chief purpose, 
•simply, to give Ids own recollections, 
s'tlay by day, of the men and things 
passing before his eyes. Y et w ha t his- 
torian has ever told his story with 
more spirit, ever sketched his cliarac- 
"ters with more living truth, or led our 
curiosity onward through the labyrinth 
of political intrigue, parliamentary 
struggle, and national vicissitude, 
^with so light, and yet so leading a 
hand? A part of this eharm arises 
from the interest which he himself 
took in his performance. lie evi- 
dently delighted in the revival of 
those scenes in which he had once 
figured, and the powerful portraiture 
which, in his study, realized tin- char- 
acters of the eminent men whom lie, 
had seen successively depart from tin* 
political world. In this lie* the spell 
which makes Walpole the favourite 
of all the higher order of readers iu 
■ our age, and will make him popular 
to the last hour of the English lan- 
guage. 

We read Gibbon like a task. We 
- are astonished at his learned opulence. 

his indefatigable labour, and his flood 
1 of rich and high -wrought conception : 
but we grow' as weary of him, as if w <■ 
walked through an Indian treason . 
" and rested the eye only on heaps of 
gold. With all our great historical 
writers, the mind feels a sense of 1 heir 
toil, and, however it may be endured 
for the sake of its knowledge, our toil, 
too, is inevitable, and the crop must 
be raised only by the sweat of our 
own brow. 

But the pages of Walpole give li- 
the knowledge without the toil, and, 
.instead of bending to the tillage, we 
pluck the fruit from the tree as we 
J)as.s along. When he, too, is heavy. 

failure arises simply from his at- 
tempting to assume, the style of his 
/ion temporaries. lie is not made for 
their harness, however it may be 


plated and embroidered. lie cannoD 
move in their stately and measured 
pace. His genius is volatile and 
v ivid : he moves by bounds : aud hi* 
display is always the most effective, 
when, abandoning the beaten tracks 
of authorship, he speeds his light way 
across the field, and exhibits at once 
tin* agility of his powers and the 
caprice of his will. 

What infinite gratification have wo 
lo-t, by the want of such a writer in tin*, 
(lav* of classical anthjuity ! With 
what interest would the living world 
follow a Greek or a Homan Walpole! 
With what delight should we. con- 
template a Greek Council, with IV- 
licles for it- president, sketched by 
tin* hand of a spectator, and shown 
in the brilliant contests, intellectual 
intrigue, and anient ambition of these. 
nuiis i»l' soul ' What a scene would 
such a writer make of Cicero confront- 
ing Catiline, with the supremacy of 
Koine trembling in the scale, and the 
crowded senate-house preparing to 
hear tlu* sentence of life nr death! 
We might have wanted the strong 
historic phraseology of Sallust : or. in 
a subsequent age. the gloomy grandeur 
of Tacitus, that Caravaggio of ancient 
Home: we might have lost some 
the classic beauty, and all the theatric 
drapery, but we should have had a 
clearer, more emphatic, and more 
i.dthftil picture, than in the severe 
energy of the one. or the picturesque 
mysticism of tin* other. We should 
Hvo known the characters a- ihey 
were known to the patrician and the 
populace of two thousand..' ears ago; 
\»c should have seen them as they 
threw out all their stately and mu-eu- 
Jar >t remit li : we should have been 
able to recover them from tlu* tomb, 
make them move before us “in their 
armour, as they lived,” and gather from 
their lips the language of lilies and 
things, now past away from man. 

Still, we must acknowledge that 
Walpole's chief exigence is in his 
letters. His sportive spleen, his 
polished sarcasm, and his keen in- 


** (S Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second ; by Horace Walpole.” Edited 
late Lord IlollanJ. '6 vole. Colburn: London. 
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sight into the ways of men, place favourites of an ephemeral 
him at the head of ail epistolary fortune, 
authorship. He has had but two com- Walpole, in his lifetime, was either^ 
petitors for this fame, — it is remark- pitied as a disappointed official, vi- 
sible that they were both women, — laughed at as a collector of oraebrfK 
J)o Sevigne in France . and Liuly china; but who either pities orlao^s^ 
Wortlev Montague in England; yet, at him now? Posterity delightaitt tiw|| 
how utterly inferior are He Sevigne’s products of Ills study, while the prtHKy 
feeble sketches of court lift 1 , and vapid porous tribe of his parliamentary day* | 
panegyrics on the u adorable ( irignan are forgotten, or remembered only^S 
or the Englishwoman’s rambling de- through those products of his study* 
tails of travels and tribulations, to The Pultcneys. (Jranvilles, Lyttletong* 1 
the pungent pleasantry and substan- and AVyudhams, are extinguishect r | 
tial vigour of Walpole ! The French- and their chief interest now arise* J 
womanV) sketches are like her artificial from Walpole's fixing their names in J 
flowers, to the freshness of the true, his works : as an nrehitect uses the " 
Lady Mary's slipshod sentences and busts and iua<ks of antiquity to deco*' 4 
eoarse voluptuousness are equally rate the gates, or crown the buttresses j 
inferior to the accurate iinLh and of his temple. ^ a 

1 a ion able animation of tin* man Lord Holland's preface contains the 
who combined the critic with tin* following brief statement relative to 
courtier, and was the philosopher the pi»cnt publication. y 

oven more than he was tin* man of Anions the papers found at Straw-* 
fashion. berrv Hill, after the death of Lord. 

Walpole is now an English eht^ic. Orford, was the following memoran- 
It is striking, to see a man of laloni dum. wrapped in an envelope, tm ' 
thus vindicating his geniu^ in the w hit'll wa- w ritteii, ".Not to W opened . 
grave, making a posthumous defence till after my will." 
of Ills character, and compelling po*- hi my library, at Straw berry Hill* _ 

teritv to acknowledge tin* dMiucioiis are two wainscot cho-t* or boxes, th* 
of which he was defrauded by the pc- larger marked with an A. the lesser 
lulance of his time, ilis example and w itli a U. L doiiv that, as soon as I' 
his success administer a moral which am dead, my executor anti executrix 
ought not to be thrown away, Then* wiil cord up strongly and seal the 
are many individual in our own time, larger box marked A, ami deliver it* 

, who might thus nobly avenge them- to the Honourable Hugh Conways* 
selves ou the injustice of their age. Seymour : to be kept bv him unopened 
The Frenchman'* maxim. // n'u a r/uc and sealed, till the oldest son of Lady* 
honltcur , ct nntlheui\ i* utiuti'Weralily AV.ihlcgrave, or whiehe\er of her sons^ 
true; and not only men of the finest being Earl of Waldegrave. shall attaini 
faculties are often ill used by fortune, the age of twenty-five years, whett 
but they are often the woiM ummI. the slid chest, with w hatever it eon- 
Their eoiiM’ious .superiority render* tain*. *hall be delivered to him tor hi* 
them fa*tulioii.* of the lower arts of -own." 

success; their sense of honour disqua- The rest of the order refers simply 
lilies them I’m all those sen ice* which to the* keeping of the key in the hr- * 
require flexibility of conscience: and terim. 'i'he ilati* is August 19, 
their sensibility to injustice makes Lord Holland then argues, with rl; 
them retort public injury, bv disdain- rather unnecessary waste of argument, f 
fully abandoning the struggle, and that the history contained within thif' 
retiring from the mi I gar bustle of the chest was intended for publication 
world. which, of course, it must have been. 

Let such men, then, glance over the In his private correspondence^ 
pages of Walpole, and see how pro- Walpole frequently alludes to his prei* 
ductive may be made the hours of paration of the present work. In B 
obscurity; how vigorously the obli- letter to Mr. Montague, in 1752, be 
vion of one generation may be rt# tells him. that ** his memoirs of last 
deemed by the honours of another: year are quite flnished," but that hfc 
nnd how effectively the humble man means to add some pages of notes, 
of genius may survive the glaring u that will not want anecdotes;” and in 
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to Montague, who had ludi- of the older day, to acknowledge 
[y menaced him with a messen- that tlieir motives were of a much 
from the Secretary's office, to seize higher order than the stimulants 
jfepers, lie says, “ I have buried of the modern clamour. "With many 

memoirs under the oak in my of the Scottish Jacobites, the impulse 

t, where they are to be found a was a sense of honour to their chief- 
Eousaud years hence, and taken per- tains, and a gallant devotion to their 
for a Runic histoiy in rhyme.” king; with many of the English, it 
another part of his memoirs of was a conscientious belief that they 
$58, be says, with reference to the were only doing their duty to the 
~ sut stages of his work, “ During lawful throne in resisting the claims 

She former party I Jived in the centre of the Prince of Orange. It is re- 

business, was intimately acquainted markable, that of the u seven bishops ” 
many of the chief actors, was sent to trial by James, but one, Trc- 
JfcT m politics, and indefatigable in lawny , could be prevailed on to take 
* tg up materials for mv work, the oath of allegiance to William*, 
Jfow; detached from those busy scenes, yet, unfounded and extravagant as 
-frith many political connexions drop- were these conceptions, they allowed 
jpfcd or dissolved ; indifferent to events, manliness and conscience. Later times 
and indolent; I shall have fewer op- have had motives, unredeemed by the 
Sjfcrtunities of informing myself or chivalry of the Scotch, or the integrity 
* htfeers.” And in this supposed indo- of the English : but the cause of lw>th 
JJeace and ignorance, he sits down to has been marked with a similarity of 
jpds work without delay, and fills his operation, which makes Solomon still 
Volumes with information, inaccessible k * an oracle.” 

f to nine-tenths of the ablest and most The elections became the chief 
Active in his generation. scenes of display. The efforts to re- 

' But it is not our purpose to give a turn Jacobite members were of the. 
consecutive view of the contents of most pertinacious kind, and sometimes 
Jthose volumes. Their nature is the proceeded to actual violence. In one 
reverse of consecutive. They are as of the Westminster elections, the 
odd, irregular, and often as novel, as court candidate had been furiously 
'to® changes of a kaleidoscope. Nothing attacked by a hired mob; and one 
Oan be less like a picture, with its Murray, a man of family, and marked, 
bftdcground, and foreground, its middle by his* name, for an adherent of the 
tints and its chiaroscuro. Their best Stuarts, had exhibited himself as a 
|i emblem perhaps would be the “l)is- leader, had been enpt tired, and con- 
| aolving views,” where a palace has signed to the custody of the Serjeant - 
^scarcely met -the eye, before it melts at-arms. 

’ lu$o an Italian lake ; or the proces- After a period of confinement, par- 
ties to a Romish shrine is meta- don was tendered to him, if he would 
J&orphosed into a charge of cavalry, ask it. He refused contempt '.lously. 
The volumes are a melange of cha- and obtained popularity by playing 
meters, anecdotes, and reflections, the hero. 

We shall open the pages at hazard, Murray was brought to the bar of 
and take, as it comes first, in those the House of Commons to Ik* heard 
44 Sortcs Walpolianse,” a Westminster in his own defence, lie asserted his 
election. innocence, smiled when he was taxed 

There is “nothing new under the with having called Lord Trentham 
sun.” Wliat the Irish cry* for “Repeal” and the High Bailiff rascals, desired 
is pow, the cry for the “ Stuarts” was counsel, and was romanded. Another 
ft hundred years ago. Faction equally character then comes on the tapis by 
throve on both ; and the tribe who .way of episode. This was Sir Wil- 
live by faction in all ages uttered both liam Yonge. It has been said of the 
pries with equal perseverance — the celebrated Erskinc, that in the House 
only distinction between them being, he was a natural, out of the House lie 
•that as the Jacobite cry was an affair was a supernatural ; and certainly 
Of the scaffold, it was uttered with a nothing could be less like, than the 
t&vre judicious reserve. orator of the bar, and the prattler of the 

Yet, it is only justice to the men House of Commons. Yonge’s cha- 
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racteristics were jnst the reverse. lie 
was always trifling, ont of the House, 
and sometimes singularly effective in 
it. Walpole says of him, that his 
Parliamentary eloquence was the 
more extraordinary, as it seemed to 
come upon him by inspiration. Sir 
Robert Walpole frequently, when lie 
did not choose to enter early into the 
debate himself, gave Yonge his notes 
as the latter came into the House ; 
from which he could speak admirably , 
though In* had missed all the preceding 
discussion. 

Sir Robert Walpole said of him, 
with a pungency worthy of his son, 
that “nothing but Yonge's character 
could keep down his parts, and no- 
thing but ins parts support his char- 
acter;” but, whatever might be his 
v. naracter, it is certain that his parts 
served him well, for though but four- 
and-twenty years in Parliament, he 
was twice* a Lord of the Treasury, a 
Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at 
War, finishing with the* then very 
lucrative situation of Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. For the more honorary 
part of his distinctions, la* had the 
Ribbon of the Rath, was a Privy 
Councillor, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire. 

We now return to Murray. It was 
moved that lu* should appear before 
the House ou his knees. Walpole's 
description is very graphic. •• He 
entered with an airofconlideuce, eom- 
]>osed of something between a martyr 
and a coxcomb. 

“The Speaker called out. Your 
obeisances, sir, your obeisances, and 
then, sir, you must kneel. He re- 
plied, Sir, 1 beg to be excused, I never 
kneel but to (b>d. The Speaker re- 
peated the command with great 
warmth. Murray answered. Sir, I 
am sony I cannot comply with your 
request : I should in any thing else. 
The Speaker cried, Sir, l call upon 
you again to consider of it. Murray 
answered, Sir, when 1 have committed 
& crime, I kneel to Hod for pardon, 
but 1 know my own innocence, and I 
cannot kneel to any one else. The 
Speaker ordered the Serjeant to take* 
him away and secure him. lie was 
. going to reply, but the Speaker would 
not suffer him. The Speaker then 
made a representation to the House 
of his contemptuous behaviour, and 


said, However you may have 
in the debate, I hope you will 
unanimous in the punishment. t 

1 Then ensued a long, tedious, 
trifling succession of speakers, ~ 
iug by an adjournment at two in. 
morning.” ^ 

Then comes another character 
iug thiough the magic lantern. + 

Mutiny Rill is the back-ground 
this caricature. Tlie front figure^ 

Lord Egmont. John Fercival, 

Earl of Egmont, seems to have 
an extraordinary compound of tbft> 
fanatic and the philosopher. Hew** 
scarcely of age, before he had a schemb 
of assembling the Jews, and 
himself their king. Ills great ti 
was, indcthtipible application . 
was never known to laugh. He 
once, indeed, seen to smile ; but 
was at chess . His father had 
him to history and antiquities ; 
lie early settled .his own 
genius by scribbling pamphlets. TO* 
wards the decline of Sir Robert Wi 
pole's power, he had created 
a leader of the lnde]>endent$, a knot 
of desperate tradesmen, many of them 
converted to Jacobinism, by betflg^| 
fined at the custom-house for contrai l 
band practiees. One of their dddfeif 
was BlnekiMone, a grocer in the Strang * 
detected in smuggling, and forgiven^ 
by Sir Robert Walpole; detected % 
again, and fined largely, oti which ha | 
turned patriot and became an alder? ^ 
man of London. 

At the beginning of this parliament^! 
rejected by Westminster, and conn** | 
tenauced nowhere, he bought what 
Walpole pleasantly calls, the loss mf | 
an election at Weobly, for which 1 
place, however, on a petition, Fta>| 
procured his return to parliameht, and;; 
immediately had the satisfaction |gg*jj 
find him declare against the eo 
At the. Westminster election, his 
fatigability against the mini 
favourite came amply* into play, 
the morning he passed at t he lms 
then came to the House, 4’heru 
was a principal actor, and the 
the day he spent at hazard, not 
mention the hours spent in coUegtitf|j^ 
materials for his speeches, or hi hr* ' 
nishiug them to his weekly mere**: 
naries. 

We then ha\ e a touch of the pc&eQ 
at Lord Nugent* - 
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This Irishman's style was florid White’s, framing, 
Mnb&st; his impudence as great as if 
EL bad been honest. He affected im- 
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good-humour, and it was 
tided, but by much secret malice, 
lich sometimes broke out into bois- 
ous railing, but ofteuer vented itself 
mstill-born satires. Nugent's attach - 
ients were to Lord Granville ; but all 
flattery was addressed to Air. iYJ- 
, whom he mimicked in candour, a s 
s often resembled Granville in rant - 
Nugent had lost the reputation 
fiT. great poet, by writing works of 
own, after he had acquired fame 
"an ode that was the joint produc- 
t of several others." 

.Walpole certainly had an aversion 
pjto thc wits of his day, with the exeep- 
k-fajon of George Solvvyu ; on whom lie 
ylavislied a double portion of the pane- 
gyaic that he deserved, as a sort of 
t compensation for his. j>etulance to 
pothers. His next. portrait was Lord 
$ C&cstcrfield, the observed of all ob- 
^narvers, tk the glass of fashion, and 
jbe mould of form." a man of talent 
''Unquestionably, and a master of the 
knowledge of mankind, but degrading 
■ Ins talent by the affectation of cox- 
, eombry, and turning his knowledge 
Into a system of polished profligacy. 

$ , Chesterfield, though uot the first 
who had made a study of the art of 
nothings, was the first who publicly 
prided himself on its study; and an liiie 

5 France uvved her fashionable vice to 

hundred sources, all England looked 
jup to Chesterfield as the high priest 
-of that shrine, in which time and re- 
putation w r ero equally sacrificed, and 
m which fame was to be acquired 
alone by folly. . 

"Walpole's sketch was struck off 
when Chesterfield teas sinking into 
the vale of years, and lu* exhibits that 
celebrated peer under the character, at 
once melancholy and ridiculous, of a 
superannuated politician and an old 
beau. Chesterfield, since he had 
’ given up the seals in 1748, had re- 
tired from politics; in that spirit of 
resignation, which, in extinguished 
politicians, is only a decent disguise 
for despair. 

6 He had published what he called 
pan apology for hifc resignation, w hich, 

Walpole says, excited no more 
Ipptice than the resignation • itself. 
-Prom that time he had* lived at 


and pronouncing 
witticisms among the boys of quality.” 
He then proceeds to examine tlie noble 
lord’s const met ion, pretty much in 
the style of an anatomist with the 
subject on the table, and cuts him up 
with all the zeal of angry science. 

Chesterfield, early in life, an- 
nounced' his claim to wit,, and tin* 
women believed in it. He bad besides 
given himself out for a mftn of great* 
intrigue, and the world believed in 
that too. It was not his fault if he 
bad not wit, for nothing exceeded his 
effort^ in that point. Ills speeches 
were fine, but as much laboured as 
his extempore savings. His writings 
were every IkkIv's ; that is, whatever 
came out good was given to him, and 
lie was too humble ever to refuse the 
gift. Hut besides the passive enjoy- 
ment of all good production* in the 
present age, he had another art of 
reputation, which was, either to dis- 
approve of the greatest authors of 
oilier time.-, or to patronize whatever 
wa- too bad to 1m* ascribed to him- 
self." 

AYe then have a slight glance at 
hi- public liti*. llis debut in diplo- 
macy was as ambassador to Holland, 
where, as Walpole says, he courted 
the good opinion* of that economical 
people," by lo-ing immense sums at 
play. On his return, he attached 
1 li nisei f t o Lord To w nsh en d , an u n 1 ucky 
connexion; but what did him more 
harm .-till, was the queen’s seeing 
him one Twelfth Night after winning 
a large sum of money at hazard, cross 
St. James's Court, deposit it with 
my Lady Suffolk until next morning.” 
The queen never pardoned an inti- 
macy there, and well she might not. 
Lady Suffolk's royal intimacies being 
perfectly notorious. 

His next employment of note was 
the vice-royalty of Ireland; in which 
AValpole acknowledges that lie was 
the most popular governor which that 
luckless country over lmd. u Nothiug 
was cried up but his integrity. He 
would have laughed at any man who 
had any confidence in his morality.” 

Hut Chesterfield's vice-royalty 
deserves letter treatment tiiau this. 
In Ireland be was an able governor. 
The man had something to do, and he 
did it. The lounger of the London 
clubs could not dawdle through the 
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day in the midst of a fiery people full the duchess being 
of faction, bleeding with the wounds 
and indignant 


of civil war, and indignant at the 
supremacy' of the u Saxon.” 

Jacobitism, in England a fashion, 
was in Ireland a fury. In England a 
phantom of party, it was in Ireland a 
fierce superstition. In England a 
fading recollection of power lost. and 
a still feebler hope of favours to come, 

was in Ireland a hereditary frenzy 
embittered by personal sufferings, ex- 
alted by fantastic notions of pedigree, 
and sanctioned by the secret but 
powerful stimulants of Home. This 
was no place for a man to tube his 
rest, unless he could contrive to sleep 
on thorns. 

Chesterfield w as thus forced to be 
vigorous and a igilant : .to watch every 
.sw.iptom of disaffection, to suppress 
4 »verv incipient turbulence, to guide 
without the appearance «>f control, 
and to make his popularity the strength 
of a government almost vvhnllv desti- 
tute of civi* re]mtatioii or military 
force. But the highest pauegyrit i> 
to be found in the |»<»riod of hD thu** 
preserving the peaee of Ireland. Ii 
was in 1 74o, when the lVctendei was 
proclaimed in Edinburgh, when the 
Highland army was on its march i«» 
Loudon, and when all tin* hopes of 
hollow court iership and inveterate 
•Jacobitism were turned to the triumph 
of the ancient dynasty. Yet. Ireland 
was kept in a state of quietude. and the 
empire was thus saved from the great- 
est peril since the Norman invasion. 

An Irish insurrection would have 
largely multiplied the hazards of the 
Brunswick throne: and though we 
have firm faith in the power of Eng- 
land to extinguish a foreign invader, 
yet, when the question came tv be 
simply one of tile right to ihe crown, 
and the decision was to be made by 
civil conflict, the alienation, or the 
insurrection, of Ireland might have 
thrown an irresistible weight into the 
scale. 

It is not our purpose, nor would it 
be becoming, to more than allude to 
.the private life of this showy person- 
age. Ilis was not the era of either 
public or private morality. His mar- 
riage was contemptible, a connexion 
equally marked by love of money and 
neglect of honour ; for his choice was 
the niece of the Duchess of Kendal, 


notoriously 

king’s mistress, and Chesterfield’ 
viously marrying the niece as being. I 
probable heiress of her aunt, and 
of bringing to her husband some sharof 
of the royal favour. He was disaj^y! 
pointed, as he deserved, in the legacy 
and seems to have been not miietjg; 
happier in the wife, who brought Mtffl 
no heir, and was apparently a conJ| 
pound of pride and dulness. If# 
was more fortunate, however, in eam^j 
big the political favour of the oldfl 
Duchess of Marlborough, , who 
him £’20,000 in her will. 

Stili, w’itliall the political chicanery,' 1 
and all the official squabbles of partia-* •* 
ment, those were sportive times: and* " 4 
Walpole records the delay of the'y 
debate on the bill for naturalizing the*| 
Jews, as arising from the adjourn- 
incut uf tin* house, to attend private^ 
theatricals at Drury Lane, whet # < 
Dchrval had hired the theatre to 
hibit himself in Othello ! Walpole, fai^S 
hi. p lea.aut exaggeration, says, thatfv| 
•'the crowd of people uf fashion waa J 
>o great. Hi. -it the footman’s gallery * 
was hung with blue ribands." . * 

For some reason, which must nOW, 
sleep with the author, he had air I 
inveterate aversion t_> Seeker, then > 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards .* 
translated to Canterbury. u The - 
king.” .'iiiil he, -would not go to A 
chapel because the Bishop of Oxford ’! 
was to preach before him. The ‘ 

ministers did not insist upon his hear- , 
ing the sermon, as thev had lately 
upon his making him Dean of St,' J 
raid's." , ’$ 

Character and popularity do not 
always depend upon the circumstanced 
which alone ought to fix either.^ \ 
He then proceeds to hew the right 
reverend lord in pieces. “ This bishop, 
says he, “ w ho had been bred a Prea^j' 
byterian and man-midwife, which aec&j 
and profession lie haddropt for a sen-f I 
son, while he was resident of a Free- 
thinking Club, had been converted fjjr 
Bishop Talbot, whose relation \ 
married, mid his faith settled In tfc# 
prebend of Durham, whence he Mteft 
transplanted by the queen, and’ i|4- | 
vanced by her (w ho had no avexulotL 3 
to a medley of religions, which Kho"1 
always compounded into a scheme fcf t 
heresy of her own) to the living ftf ‘ 
8t. James’s, vacant by the death of 
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r her favourite Arian , Dr. Clarke, and 
} afterwards to the bishoprics of Bristol 
Oxford.” 

, Then, probably for the purpose of 
believing the dark hues of this despe- 

* rate portrait, he throws in a touch of 
upraise, and tells us that pecker grew 
^surprisingly popular in his parish of St. 

James's, and was especially approved 
- of in the pulpit. 

' Seeker’s discourses, with his charges 
and lectures, still remain ; and it is im- 
jpossible to conceive any thing more 
: commonplace in style, weaker in coll- 
ection, or more thoroughly marked 
r with mediocrity of mind. And yet it 

• ls;perfectly possible to conceive such a 
m&n popular. What the multitude 
call eloquence, in the pulpit, is pal- 
pably different from eloquence any 
where. else. At the bar, or in the 
legislature, it evidently consists in a 
mixture of strong sense and powerful 
feeling. It must exhibit some know- 
ledge of the subject, and more know- 
ledge of human nature. But the 
u sermons ” which then achieved a 
passing popularity were characterised 
oy nothing but by the most shallow 
notfons in the most impotent language. 
The age of rcasoners had passed away 
with Barrow, South, and Sherlock; 
and a studied mingling of affected sim- 
plicity and deliberate nonsense con- 
stituted the sole merits of the pulpit 
"in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then, according to the proverb, 
that “ when things come to the worst, 
they must mend,” came the gentle 
enthusiasm of Wesley and the fierce de- 
clamation of Whitefield, both differing 
utterly in doctrine, practice, and prin- 
ciple, yet both regarding themselves 
as missionaries to restore Christianity, 
and both evidently believed by the 
multitude to be all but inspired. Their 
example, however, infused some slight 
ardour into the established pulpit, 
and its sermons were no longer dull 
rechauffes of Epictetus, and substitutes 
for the Gospel, taken from the school- 
boy recollections of Plato. Seeker 
reigned in this middle-age of the 
pfelpit, and his performances are 
matclriess as models of words without 
^thought, doctrines without learning, 
^aud language that trickled through 

the ear without the possibility of 
peaching the understanding. 

Bit becker’s faults were those of 


nature, which alone is to be blamed ; 
unless we are to join in the blame the 
ministers who placed such a twinkling 
taper as a “shining light” in tlie 
church. 

We do not believe in the story of 
his freeth inking, though W alpolc 
strongly repeats it, and gives his 
authority. Seeker's was obviously a 
commonplace mind, wholly destitute 
of all pretension to ability, yet 
obviously not disinclined to make use 
of those means which often constitute 
court favour, but which high minds 
disdain. lie had been made Dean of 
St. Paul's by the Chancellor’s inte- 
rest, though he had been for some 
time in the shade at court, from being 
strongly suspected of cultivating the 
Prince's connexions at the same time; 
however, he achieved Canterbury at 
last, and, once sheltered in Lambeth, 
lie might laugh at the jealousies of 
courtiers. 

Walpole now bursts out into mdig- 
nant virtue: exclaims that even the 
church has its renegades in politics, 
and almost compassionates the king, 
“ who was obliged to fling open Ilia 
asylum to all kinds of deserters.; re- 
venging himself, however, by not 
speaking to them at his levee, or 
listening to them in the pulpit.” 

In the meantime, the great source of 
all opposition, the dread of the suc- 
cessful, tlie hope of the defeated, the 
thorn in the royal side, or, to take 
a higher emblem, the tree of promise 
to all that contemptible race who 
trade in conscience, and live on fac- 
t ion, — disappeared in a moment. The 
heir-apparent died! The Prince of 
Wales had suffered from a pleurisy, but 
-"'as so. much recovered as to attend 
the king to the House of Lords. After 
being much heated in the atmosphere 
of the house, he returned to Carlton 
House to unrobe, put on only a light 
frock, went to Kew, where he walked 
some .time, returned to Carlton House, 
and lay dowu upon a couch for 
three hours on a ground tioor next the 
garden. The consequence of this 
raslmess or obstinacy was, that he 
caught a fresh cold, and relapsed that 
night. 

After struggling with this illness 
for a week, he was suddenly seised* 
with au increase of his distemper. 
Three years before, he had received at 
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blow on the breast from a tennis ball, 
from which, or from a subsequent fall, 
he often felt great pan 1 - Exhausted 
by the cough, he cried, u Jc sens la 
mort,” ail( l died in the arms of his 
valet. 

The character of this prince, who 
was chiefly memorable as the father 
of George 111., had in it nothing to 
eclipse the past age, conciliate the 
pi'|pent, or attract honour from the 
future. Walpole, in his keen way, 
says, “ that he resembled the Black 
Prince in nothing, but in dying before 
his father/' 44 Indeed,” he contemp- 
tuously adds, u it was not his fault if 
he had not distinguished himself by 
warlike achievements.” lie had soli- 
cited the command of the army in Scot- 
land hi the rebellion of 1745, which was 
of course given to his brother : " a hard 
judgment,” says Walpole, " for what 
he could do, he did/ When the royal 
army lay before Carlisle, the prince, at 
a great supper which he gave his court 
and favourites, had ordered for tin* 
dessert a model of the citadel of Car- 
lisle, in paste, which he in person, and 
the maids of honour, bombarded with 
sugar plumbs ! 

The Prince had disagreed with the 
king and queen early after his coming 
to England, “ not entirely,” says Wal- 
pole, "by his own fault.” The king had 
refused to pay his debts in Hanover, 
and it ran a little in the blood of the 
family to hate the eldest son ! ” The 
queen exerted more authority than he 
liked, and “the Princess Emily, wlm 
had been admitted into his greatest 
confidence, had not,” the historian 
bitterly observes, " forfeited her duty 
to the queen, by concealing any of his 
secrets that might do him prejudice” 

Gaming was one of his passions , 
"but his style of play did him less 
honour than even the* amusement.” 
He earned this dexterity into practice 
in „ more essential points, and was 
vain of it. 44 One day at Kensington 
that he had just borrowed £5000 of 
Doddington, seeuig Him pass under 
his window, he said to Hedges, his 
secretary, 4 that man is reckoned one 
of the most sensible men in England ; 
yet, with all his parts, I have just 
tricked him out of £5000 1 * ” A line 
from Earl Stanhope summed up his 
character, — 44 He has his father s 
head and his mother's heart/ 1 


A smart hit is mentioned of PeKSjgjj 
ham, who, however, was not remark^/ 
able for humour. One Ayscough* 
who had been preceptor to Prince. 
George, and who had 41 not taught 
him to read English, though eleven 
years old,” was about to be removed, 
from the preceptorship. Lyttletoq,: 
whose sister he had married, applied 
to Pelham to save him. Pelham 
answered, u I know' nothing of Dr, ^ 
Ayscough— Oh, yes, I recollect, a very 
worthy man told me in this room, 
two years ago, that he was a great 
rogue.” This very worthy man hap* 
poned to be Lyttleton himself who had 
then quarrelled with Ayscough aboist 
election affairs. Walpole abounds in 
sketches of character, and they are 
generally capital. Here is a kit-cat 
of Lord AlbemarP, then ambassador 
in Paris. “ It was convenient to him , 
to bo any whore but in England. His 
debts were excessive, though he was 
ambassador, groom of the stole, gover- 
nor of Virginia, and colonel of a 
regiment of guards. Ilis figure was 
genteel, his manner noble and agree- 
able. The rest of his merit was the 
interest Lady Albemarle had with 
the king through Lady Yarmouth. 
He had all his life imitated the French 
manner* since he came to Paris, where 
he never convolved with a French- 
man. If good breeding is not diffe- 
rent from good sense, Lord Albemarle 
at least knew' how to distinguish it 
from good nature. lie would bow 
to his postilion, w hile he w as ruining 
hi* tailor.” 

The prince's death had all the effect 
< if the last aet of a melo-drama. It 
had blown up more castles in the air, 
than any explosion in the history of 
paint ami pasteboard. All the rejected, 
of the court had naturally flocked round 
the heir-apparent, ‘and never was wor- 
ship of tin* rising sun more mortified 
by its sudden eclipse. Peerages in 
embryo never came to the birth, find 
all sorts of ministerial appointments* 
froiA the premier downwards, which, 
liad been looked upon as solid an& 
sure, w ere scattered by this one event : 
into thin air. Prax, the prince’s secre- 
tarv, who u could not write his own, 
name;” Lord Baltimore, who, u with 
a great deal of mistaken knowledge, 
could not spell and Sir William Irby* 
the princcsse|' Polonius, wetp to to 
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barons ; Doddington, it was said, had 
actually kissed hands for the reversion 
.of a dukedom ! 

The whole work is a picture gallery. 
Doddington, whoso u Diary ” has 
placed him among those authors whose 
kappiest fate "would have been to have 
been prohibited the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, is sketched to the lift* in a few 
keen and graphic lines. 

44 This man, with great knowledge 
of business and much wit, had, by 
mere absurdity of judgment and a dis- 
position to finesse, thrown himself out 
if all estimation, and out of all the 
views which his large fortune and 
abilities could not have failed to pro- 
mote, if he had preserved but the 
least shadow of steadiness. He had 
t^o or three times gone all lengths of 
flattery, alternately with Sir Hubert 
Walpole and the prince. The latter 
keenly said, 4 that they had met again, 
at last, in a necessary connexion, for 
no party would have any tiling to do 
with either.' ” 

Why has not sonic biographer, 
■curious in the dissection of human 
vanity, written the real life of Dod- 
dington ‘i There could be no richer 
.subject for a pen contemptuous of the 
follies of high life and capable of di.>- 
sectiug that compound of worldly 
passion and infirm principle which, in 
nine instances out of ten, figures in 
the front ranks of mankind. 

Doddington had begun public life 
with higher advantages than most 
men of his time. He had figure, 
fortune, and fashion : he w as employed 
early in Spain, w ith Sir Paul Methuen, 
■our Ambassador ; where lie signed the 
treaty of Madrid. He then clung to 
WaljKile, whom he panegyrised in 
v£rse and adulated in prose. Ihit 
Wal|)de thwarted his longing for a 
peerage, and the refusal produced his 
revolt. He then went over to the 
<)p]>ositioii, and flattered the prince. 
But the prince; had a fa\ ourite already ; 
and Doddington failed again. He then 
returned to Walpole, who made him 
a lord of the treasury. But Waijxile 
himself was soon to (feel the chances 
of j>owcr ; and Doddington, who w as 
never inclined to prop a sinking cause, 
crossed the House again. There he 
, was left for a while, to suffer the |>ciud- 
, ties of a placeman’s purgatory, but 
.without being purified ; and, after some 


continuance in opposition, a state for 
w hich lie was as unfitted as a shark 
upon the sca-sli?irc, he crossed over 
again to the court, and was made, 
treasurer of the navy. But he w as 
now rapidly falling into ridicule ; and, 
determining to obtain power at all 
risks, he bowed down before the 
prince. At this mimic court he ob- 
tained a mimic office, was endured 
without respect, and consulted without 
confidence. - Even there he had not 
secured a final refuge. 

The prince suddenly died; and 
Doddington *s hopes, though not his 
follies, wore extinguished in his grave. 
Such w as the fate of a man of ability, 
of indefatigable labour, of affluent 
means, and confessedly accomplished 
in all the habits and knowledge of 
public life. He wanted, as Walpole 
observes, “nothing for power but con- 
stancy." Under a foreign government, 
he might have been minister for life. 
Hut in tin* free spirit and restless 
parties of an English legislature, though 
such a mail might float, he must be 
at the mercy of even* wave. 

We then have the most extra- 
ordinary mail in England in his day, 
under review*, the well-known Duke, 
of Newcastle, minister, or jiossessing 
ministerial influence, for nearly a 
(planer of a century! Of nil the 
public characters of his time, or per- 
haps of any other, the Duke of New - 
castle was the most ridicuh d. Even 
act of his life, ( very speech which he. 
littered, nay, almost every look and 
gesture, became instant! \ focal for 
burlesque. All the scribblers of the 
empire, w ith some of the nigher class, 
as Smollett, were pecking at him day 
by day; yet, in a parliament where 
Chatham, w ith his powerful eloquence, 
Bedford with his subtle argument, 
Towns!) end with his wit, and the 
elder Fox with his indefatigable in- 
trigue, were all contending for tin* 
mastery ; this man, w ho seemed some- 
times half-lrenzied, and at other times 
half-idiotic, retained power, as if it 
belonged to him by right, and resigned 
it, as if lie had given it away. 

Walpole thus descrilies his appear- 
ance. 44 A constant hurry in his w alk, 
a restlessness of place, a liorrowofl 
importance, gave him the perpetual 
air of a solicitor. His lwbit of nevor 
finishing, wfliidi proceeded from his' 
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beginning every thing twenty times 
over, gave rise to the jamoiiB bon -mot 
<of Lord Wilmington* ‘The Duke of 
Newcastle always loses half an hour 
in the morning, which he is running 
after for the rest of the day.’ But he 
_ began the world with advantages : — an 
estate of £30,000 a -year, great borough 
and county interest, the heirship of 
his uncle, the old Duke of Newcastle, 
and a new creation of the title in hi< 
person.” Walpole curiously describes 
the temperament of this singular man. 
‘ k The Duke of Newcastle had no pride, 
though infinite self-love. He always 
caressed his enemies, to enlist them 
against his friends. There was no 
service that he would not do for either, 
till either was above being served by 
him. 

hk There was no expense to which lie 
was not addicted, but generosity, llis 
houses, gardens, table, and equipage, 
swallowed immense treasures. 'Hie 
hiuis w hich he owed were exceeded only 
by those which he wasted, lie loved 
business immoderately, yet was al- 
ways only doing it, never did it llis 
speeches in council and parliament 
were copious of words, blit unmeaning, 
lie aimed at every thing, yet endea- 
voured nothing. A ridiculous tear w as 
predominant in him; he would venture 
the overthrow of the government, 
rather than dare to open a letter that 
might discover a plot, lie was a 
secretary of state without intelli- 
gence, a man of infinite intrigue with- 
out smvc\ or policy, and a minister 
despised and hated bv his master. by 
all parties and ministers, without 
being turned out by any.*' This 
faculty of retaining office is evidently 
the chief problem in Walpole's eyes, 
and was as evidently the chief source 
of w rath, in the eyes of his crowd of 
clever opponents. 

But the duke must have had some 
qualities, for which his caricaturists 
will not give him credit. He must 
have been shrewd, with all his oddity, 
mid well acquainted with the science 
of the world, with nil hts trifling..* lie 
must have known the art of twilling 
the strings of parliament, before In* 
could have managed the puppet show 1 
of power with such unfailing sncccss.j 
He must also have been dexterous^ 
in dealing with wayward tempers, 
while he had to manage the suspicious 


spirit, stubborn prejudices, and arro- 
gant obstinacy of George II. It may 
bo admitted that he had great assist- 
ance in the skill and subtlety of liis 
brother Pelham ; but there were so 
many occasions on which he must 
have trusted to himself alone, that it 
may well be doubted, whether to be 
constantly successful, he must not 
have been singularly skilful, and that 
the personal dexterity of the minister 
w as the true secret of his prolonged 
power. 

We now* come to Walpole’s sum- 
mary of tin career of the two most 
celebrated men of his early life — his 
father and Bolinghrokc. 

Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke had begun, as rivals at school, 
lhed a life of competition, and died 
much in the same manner, “provoked 
at being killed by empirics, but with 
the "aim* diifcrence in their manner of 
thing as had appeared in the temper* 
of their live", — the first with a calm- 
111 "S n hicli was habitual philosophy, the 
other with a rage which his affected 
philosophy could not disguise. The 
one had scon hi> early ambition dashed 
w ith imprisonment, from which lie had 
shot into the sphere of his rival. 
The other was exiled, recalled, and 
ruined. Wal|»olc rose gradually to 
the height of |m»wci\ maintained it 
by his .single talents against Boling- 
bn»ke, assisted by all the consider- 
able men of England : and when 
driven from it at last, resigned it with- 
out a Main or a censure: retiring 
to private life without an attempt 
to re-establish himself, and almost 
without a regret for what he had 
lo>t." 

Though thi< was the tribute of a sop 
to a father, it is, in all it< essential.^ 
the tribute of truth ; for Walpole wa«*, 
beyond all doubt, a man of great 
administrative abilities, remarkably 
temperate in the use of power, and, 
though violently assailed both within 
and without the house, neither insolent 
in the one instance, nor vindictive in 
the other. It was equally beyond a 
doubt, that to him was in a groat 
degree owing the establishment of the 
] Ian over succession. Tlte peaceful ex- 
tinction of Jacobitisnt, whose success 
would lmve lieen the renewal of des- 
potism ami popery ; and that system 
of finance and nurture of the national 
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resources, which prepared the country 
for the signal triumphs of the reign, 
were the work of Walpole. 

Bolingbrokc, with talents of the 
highest brilliancy, wanted that strength 
of judgment without which the most 
brilliant talents are only dangerous to 
their possessor. After tasting of power, 
only to feel the bitterness of disap- 
pointment — after rising to the height 
of ambition, only tobe cast into the low- 
est depths of disgrace, after being driven 
into exile, and returning from it only 
in the humiliation of a pardon under 
the hand of his rival, — Bolingbrokc 
died inretirement, without respect, and 
in the obscurity, without the peace of 
a private station. It must be acknow- 
ledged that, in his instance, ill-fortune 
was only another name for justice ; 
that the philosopher, whose pen was 
employed in defaming religion, was 
^ punished in the politician, who felt the 
uncertainty of human power; and 
that a life expended in treachery to 
the religion in which he was born, 
was well punished by his* being forced 
in public life to drink the bitterest 
dregs of political shame, live with an 
extinguished reputation, and be buried 
in national scorn, long before his body 
w r as consigned to the tomb. 

At this period, the king, far ad- 
vanced in years, was destined to feel 
the heaviest pressure of domestic cala- 
mity. His queen, a woman of sense 
and virtue, to whom, notwithstand- 
ing the grossness of his vices, lie 
could not help paying public respect, 
died from the effects of an accident, 
which had grown into a confirmed dis- 
ease. Her death was followed bv that 
of his youngest daughter, the Quern 
^of Denmark, a woman “of great spirit 
and sense,” who died of an accident 
resembling her mother’s. She, too, 
like the Queen of England, had led an 
unhappj r life, — for like her, she had 
the vice and scandal of royal mis- 
tresses to contend with. 

The king, on the news of this death, 
broke into unusual expressions of sor- 
row and fondness. “ This,” said he, 
“ has been a fatal year to my family ; 
I lost my eldest son, but I was glad 
of it. Then the Prince of Orange 
died, and left every thing in confusion. 
Poor little Edward has been cut open, 
(for an imposthume in his side,) and 


now the Queen of Denmark is gone. 

I know I didfiiot love my children 
when they wefe young, I hated to 
have them limning about my room * r 
but now I love them as well as most 
fathers.” 

The contrast between the Walpole* 
and the Pelham administrations, is 
sketched with great force and fidelity. 
In our days -the character of a cabinet 
depends upon the party. In those 
days the character of the cabinet de- 
] tended upon the premier. Walp< tie was 
bold, open, steady, and never dejected: 
Pelham was timorous, reserved, fickle, 
and apt to despair. Presumption 
made Walpole many enemies : want 
of confidence in himself estranged from 
Pelham many friends. Walpole was 
content to have one great view, ami 
would overlook or trample on the in- 
termediate degrees : Pelham could 
never reach a great view, through 
stumbling at little ones. Walpole 
loved ] >nwer so much, that lie wmilfl 
not endure a rival ; Pelham loved it 
sn much, that he would endure any 
thing. Walpole would risk Ills admi- 
nistration by driving every consider- 
able man from court, rather than ven- 
ture their rivalry : Pelham would 
employ any means to take able men 
out of the opposition, though he ven- 
tured their engrossing his authority 
and outshining his capacity ; but ho 
dreaded abuse more than competition, 
and always bought off his enemies to 
avoid their satire, rather than to ac- 
quire their support. 

The historian, on the whole, regards 
Pelham’s conduct on this point, though 
the less bold, as the more prudcutial. 
He acknowledges that the result of 
Sir Robert’s driving away all able* 
men from him was, to gain for himself 
but weak and uncertain assistance, 
while lie always kept lip a formidable 
opposition. But he might havegroiind- 
od Sir Rol >ert’s failure, on insulted 
justice, as well as on mistaken policy; 
for, by depriving able men of their 
natural right to official distinction, he 
(lid more thafi enfeeble himself, — ho 
deprived the country of their services. 
Walpole’s was the more daring plan* 
and Pelham’s was palpably and ab- 
jectly pusillanimous; but the result 
of the one waa, to reduce the govern- 
ment to a solitary minister, while the- 
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result of the other was always to form 
an effective cabinet. The former plan 
mag subsist, during a period of na- 
tional peril ; but the return of public 
tranquillity, which, in England, is 
•always the severest trial of govern- 
ments, invariably shows the superior 
stability of the other. 

Both were valued in private life. 
44 Walpole, was fond of magnificence, 
and was generous to a fault: the other 
had neither ostentation nor avarice, 
and yet had but little generosity. 
The one was profuse to his family 
and friends, liberal indiscriminately, 
and unbounded to his tools and spies: 
the other loved his family and his 
friends, and enriched them as often 
as he could steal an opportunity 
from his extravagant bounty to his 
enemies and antagonists. Walpole 
was “ forgiving to a fault, if forgive- 
ness be a fault. Pelham never for- 
gave, but when he dur.>t not resent ! 
The one was most appreciated while 
lie was minister; the other most, 
when lie ceased to be minister. All 
men thought Pelham honest, until lie 
was in power. Walpole was never 
thought so, until he was out." Such 
is the lecture which this dexterous 
operator gives, knife in hand, over 
tlu* corpses of the two most power- 
ful men of their age. 

Is it to 1 h* supposed that Ire- 
land was doing nothing during this 
bustling period of English faction ? 
Quite the contrary. It was in a 
flame, yet the subject was as in signi- 
ficant as the indignation was profuse. 
One .Tones, the court architect, was 
charged by the opposition with irre- 
gularities in his conduct, aud was 
defended by the ministry. l)n the 
first division ministers had a majority, 
but it was almost a defeat, the ma- 
jority amounting to but three. All 
Ireland resounded with acclamation. 
The u national cause” was to live, only 
with the expulsion of Jones from his 
office : and to perish irrecoverably, if 
lie should draw another quarter’s 
salary. Ilis protectors were ana- 
thematised, his assailants were the 
models of patriotism. The populace 
made “ lionfires of reproach" before 
the primate’s house, a tolerably signi- 
ficant sign of what might happen, to 
himself; aud stopped the coaches in 
the streets, demanding of their pas- 


sengers a pledge u whether they 
were for Ireland, or England.” Even 
the hackney coachmen exhibited their 
patriotic self-denial by the heroism 
of refusing to carry any fare to the 
Castle, the residence of the viceroy. 
The passion became even more power- 
ful than duelling. A Dr. Andrews, 
of the Castle party, challenging Lam- 
bert, a member, at. the door of the 
Commons, on some election squabble, 
Lambert said, “ I shall go first into 
the house, and vote against that 
rascal Neville Jones." Andrews re- 
peating the insult, and, as it seems, not 
allowing time for this patriotic vote, 
Lambert went in and complained ; hi 
consequence of which Andrews was 
ordered into custody ; Carter, the 
Master of the Rolls, — for even the 
law yers had caught fire on the occasion, 
— exclaiming of Andrews, “What! 
would that man force himself into a 
seat here, and for what? only to pros- 1 * 
tit ute his vote to a man, the sworn 
enemy of his country," (Lord George 
Melville, then Secretary for Ireland.) 
The Speaker, too, was equally hos- 
tile. The government were finally 
defeated by 1J4 to llti. Never was 
ridiculous triumph more ridiculously 
triumphant. Tlic strangers in the 
gallery huzzaed, the mob in the streets 
huzzaed. When Lord Kildare re* 
turned to his house (lie had been the 
loader of the debate,) there was a 
procession of some hours. All the 
world wa< rejoicing, Neville Jones 
was prostrated. Ireland had east aside 
her sackcloth, and was thenceforth to 
be rich, loyal, and happy. The 
triumph lasted during the night, and 
was forgotten in the morning. Jones 
covered his retreat with a plea*- 
santry, saying — “ S>, after all, I anf 
not to be In — igo, but Out — igo 
Jones," a piece of wit, which dispos- 
ed many in that wit -loving land to 
believe, that he was not so very much 
a demon after all. But the revenge 
of government was longer lived than 
the popular rejoicing. Their first in- 
tention was a general casting out of 
all who had foiled them iu the debate: 
a two-handed slaughter of officials— 
a massacre of the innocents. But 
the wrath cooled, and was satisfied 
with turning off Carter, master of 
the rolls; Malone, prime seijeant; 
Dilks, the quarter-master general; 
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and abolishing the pension of Boyle, 
a near relative of the obnoxious 
speaker. 

Bat a powerful man was now to be 
snatched away from the scene : Pel- 
ham died. He had been for some 
—time suffering under the great disease 
of high life, high living. His health 
had given way to many feasts, many 
physicians, and the Scarborough wa- 
ters. He died on the 8th of March, 
1754. 

* France next supplies the historian 
*with another display. The two 
v ^countries differ, even in the nineteenth 
venturv, by characteristics wholly ir- 
-■ reconcilable ; and they are both of a 
sterner order as time" advances with 
both. But, in the eighteenth century, 
each country in its public transactions 
approached nearer to the propensities 
'and passions of the drama. The 
rapid changes of the English cabinet — 
‘•the clever circumventions of courtiers 
— -the bold developments of political 
talent, and the dexterous intrigues of 
office — bore some resemblance to the 
graver comedy. Oil the other hand, 
the Court life of France was all a ballet, 
of which Versailles was the patent 
theatre. There allwgs show and scene- 
shifting, the tinsel of high life. and the 
frolic of brilliant frivolity. — Thu 
minister was eclipsed by the mis- 
tress ; the king was a buffoon in the 
hands of the courtier ; and the govern- 
ment as? a powerful nation was dis- 
posed of in the style oi a liirtation 
behind the scenes. 

Louis XV. had at this period grown 
weary of the facledgraces Of Madame cle 
Pompadour, and selected lbr liis fa- 
vourite a woman of Irish extraction 
'of the name, of Murphy. The monarch 
li|ul ptuoped low enough, for his new 
sultana was the daughter of a slioe- 
’ maker. The royal history was 
scarcely more profligate, than it was 
ridiculous. His Majesty, though the, 
husband of a respectable queen, had 
seemed to regard every abomination 
of life as a royal privilege, lie had 
first adopted the society of a Madame 
de Maiilv, a clever coquette, but 
with the disqualification of being the 
utter reverse of handsome. Madame, t o 
.obviate the known truautry of the 
Xing, introduced her sister Madame 
de Viutinsille, as clever, but as ordi- 
nary as herself. Tlic latter died in 


child-birth, supposed to have been poi- 
soned! The Baine family, however, 
supplied a third sultana, a very pretty 
personage, on whom the royal favour 
was lavished in the shape of a title, 
and she was created Duchess do 
Chateauroux. 

But this course of rivalry was in- 
terrupted. The king was suddenly 
seized with illness. Fitzjamcs, Brehop 
of Soissons, came to the royal bedside, 
and remonstrated. The mistress was 
dismissed, with a kind of public dis- 
grace. and the queen went in a sort of 
public pomp, to thank the saints for 
the royal repentance. 

fc% But," says Walpole, ns soon as 
the king's health was re-established, 
the queen was sent to her prayers, 
the bishop to his diocese, and the 
Duchess w as recalled — but died sud- 
denly." lie ends the narrative with 
a reflection as pointed and as bitter 
as that of anv French chamberlain in 
existence : — “ Though a jealous sister 
may be disposed to despatch a rival, 
can we believe that bishops and con- 
feissors poison V" 

Madame de Pompadour had reigned 
paramount for a longer period than 
anv of those Medeas or ( 'irees. Wal- 
pole describes her as all that was 
charming in person and manner. But 
nearer observers have denied her the 
praise of more than common good looks, 
and more than vulgar animation. She, 
however, evidently understood the 
art of managing her old fool, and of 
keeping influence bv the aid of his 
ministers. Madame miugled eagerly in 
politics, purchased dependents, paid 
her instruments w.ell, gave the gayest 
of all possible entertainments — a re- 
sistless source of superiority in France 
— had a purse for nuinv, and a smile 
for more ; by her liveliness kept up the 
spirits of the bid king, who was now 
vibrating between vice and supersti- 
tion; fed, feted, and flattered the 
noblesse, by whom she w'as libelled, 
and worshipped ; and with all the re- 
maining decencies of France ex- 
claiming against her, but with all 
its factions, Its private licentiousness, 
and its political corruption, rejoicing in 
her reign; she flourished before the 
eyes of Europe, the acknowledged ruler 
of the throne. 

Can we wonder that this throne 
feU — that this career of glaring guilt 
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was followed by terrible retribu- 
tion — that this bacchanalian revel 
was . inflamed into national frenzy — 
that this riot of naked vice was to be 
punished and extinguished by the 
dungeon and the scaffold V 
Walpole, though formed in courts, 
fashioned in politics, and a haunter of 
high life to the last, now and then 
cxlfibits a feeling worthy of a manlier 
vocation, and an honestcr time. “ If 
3 do not forbid myself censure,” says 
lie, u at least I shall shun that poison 
of histories, flattery. How has it 
predominated in writers. My Lord 
Bacon was almost as profuse of his 
incense to the memory of dead king«. 
as lie was infamous for clouding the 
memory of the living with it. Corn- 
mines, an houester writer, though 1 
fear, by the masters whom he pleased, 
not a much less servile courtier, says 
that the virtues of Louis XI pre- 
ponderated u\er his \ices. K\en 
Voltaire has in a manner purified the 
dross of adulation which contempo- 
rary authors had squandered mi Louis 
XIV. by adopting and refining it 
after tin? tyrant was dead." 

lie then becomes courageous, and 
writer in his iastle of Strawberry 
llill, what he never would have dared 
to breathe in the circle of hit. James's. 

If any thing can shock one <>f those 
mortal divinities, and they must he 
shocked before they can be corrected, 
it would be to tiiul, that the truth 
would be related of them at last. 
Nay, is it not cruel to them to hallow 
their memories. One is sure that 
they will ncu*r hear truth ; shall thev 
not even have a chance of reading it 
In all great political movements, 
where the authority of a nation has 
been shaken, we are strongly inclined 
10 think that tlu; shock has originated 
in mal- administration at home. Some 
of the most remarkable passages in 
these volumes relate to our early 
neglect of the American colonies. In 
file perpetual struggles of public men 
for. power, the remote world of the 
West seemed to be wholly forgotten,' 
or to be remembered •only when an 
old governor was recalled, or a new 
creature of office sent out. Those 
great provinces had been in the espe- 
cial department of the Secretary of 
State, assisted by the Hoard of Trade. 
Thai secretary had been the Duke of 


Newcastle, a man whose optics Beem 1 
never to have reached beyond White- 
hall.. It would scarcely be credited* . 
w hat reams of papers, representations* * 
memorials, and petitions from tMk/. 
quarter of the world lay mouldering 
and unopened hi his office. He era* ^ 
knew as little of the geography of hast* 
province, as of the state of it. During v 
the war, while the French were en- , * 
croacking on the frontier when Gene- 
ral Ligonier hinted some defence far* 
Annapolis, he replied in his evasive* 
lisping hurry, “^Annapolis. Ok, - 
Annapolis must be defended — When* 
is Annapolis 

But a more serious impolicy, vrm 
exhibited in the neglect of American 
claims to distinctions awl offices. No 
cabinet seems ever to have thought oi 
attaching the rising men of the colo- 
nies, by a fair and natural distribu- 
tion of honours. Excepting a few 
trilling offiees. scarcely more than 
menial, under the >talf of the British 
governors tn* eontniLsions in the pro- 
\ incial militia, the promotion of an 
American was scarcely ever hearff of. 
file rcMilt was natural, — the Eng- s' 
IMi blood was soured in the Anw- * 
rican veins; the original spirit of the 
colonic t bi*came fir>t sullen, and then 
hostile. Jt was natural. a.> the popu- 
lation grew* in* »re numerous : while indi~ 
\idual ability found itself thwarted,!* 
it* pmgnss, and insulted by the pre- 
ten nee of M ranger* to all tk* offices 
of the country, that the feelings of the 
people should 1 Kinder upon change. 
Nothing could be more impolitic than 
this careless intuit, and nothing more 
calamitous in its consequence*. The 
intelligent lawyer, the enterprising 
merchant, the hardy soldier, ana 
America had them all. grew' bitter ’ 
against the country of their ancestqife*, - 
It would scarcely be believed, fhat 
the Episcopal Church was almost * 
wholly abandoned to weakness, po- 
> erty, and unpopularity, and even that* , 
no bishop w as sent to superintend fhe 
exertions, or sustain the efficacy, of* 
cement the connexion of the Church* 
iu America w ith the Church in* Eng- 
land. The whole of the united pro- 
vine** were, by the absurd Action of a 
siueuire law, “ iu the diocese of^Lon- 
dou ! " Of ci mrse, in t he first collision,* 
the C luirch was swept aw ay like chaft 
before the w ind. An Episcopal Church 
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capital #as com-. 
!a the administration of those 
iert^niea: tjejr had been peopled 
bfjr emigrants of the humbler 
Leaving England chiefly in 
of* national disturbance, they 
hqafticd with them the seeds of 
flcanism ; but all men love public 
and Englishmen love them 
as^mfidi as any others* Hereditary 
hon#u*B, too, are the most % aluable of 
aUy^irom their giving a certain rank 
to those, object's qf our regnid, Which 
honest and high-minded man 
Ufllnes most, his children. To be the 
founder of a family is the most 
hftfturable, the most gracing, and 
the jhost permanent l-ewartr of public 
tatg&ts. The Americans of our d.n 
meet to abhor a peerage ; though no 
apeople'on earth aie more tenacious of 
‘•tht- trifling .and tempoian titles of 
office. Nothing c oul dim's e been easiei 
at this period, than the creation of an 
aristocracy in America ; and nothing 
couldhavcbcen w is< r Tlielamlcd pro- 
prietors, and there w ere some of a .ist 
^Ojlcssibiis ; the leading men of com- 

# merceyiaaid tlieie were some ol great 
wealths and the piincipai law\eis, 

faifii. there w ere men ot eloquence and 
^.biQty among them — would ha\ e 
aed tlje nucleus of an aiistocracv 
" T English, closeh connected with 
£lish throne as the fountain of 
less stiongl} bound to 
i allegiance. An Episcopacy, 

jJ ties the most powerful, requii eel 

t>nly a word for its creation. And in 
*thte manly, generous, and free-spirited 
coanfcxidn, the colonies would ha>c 
htgrowp with the* growth Of England; 

# Save* shunned all 4hc bitter collisions 
|f rival Interest*; ha\e escaped* the 
jictual wars which inflicted disaster on 
both ; and, by the first of all benc‘fits 
*4o America, she would have obtained 
the t means of resisting tliat supre- 

# macy of faction, w lucli is now hurrj ing 
her into all the excesses of drinocracy. 
• In Canada we are stiU pursuing the 
same system, ine'sitably to bo fol- 



lowed by the sateo frulfs. We fins 
suffering it to be ftHM with men of 
t&4 fewest outer of society f with the 
peasant, the small dealer, the fugitive, 
and tlie pauper, those moil no 
sooner acquire personal independence, 
than they aim at political. But who 
ever hem's of a title of honour among 
even tlie ablest, the mbst gallant, or 
the most attached of the Canadian 
colonists? The French acted more 
rationally. Their Canadians have a 
noblesse, and that ’noblesse to this 
moment keep their station, and keep 
up the iuterest of France in Canada. 
Out' obvious policy would be, to con- 
ciliate the leading men by titles ol 
honour, to conciliate the rising gene- 
ration bv gi\ing thqm the offices ot 
their own count rv, and make it si 
principle of colonial go\eramcnt, th.it 
while the command of tne forces, m 
the go\ cm or- general ship should be 
supplied from home, ererv office be- 
low those ranks should be given to 
tho^r bia\e and intelligent imlhidnnls 
of I lie colon v who had best earned 
them We should then lieai ot no fac- 
tion^, no 1 1 v olts, and no republican 
ism in Canada 

It I s a cut ions conti ast to the pre- 
sent state of things, that during the 
long reign of (icoige 3 1 go\ernment 
was sim])l\ a game Halt si do/en 
powerful men were the players. The 
king was merely the looker on, the* 
people knew no mqie of the mattei 
than tlie passeis In through Pall-Mall 
know r of the pertoimauces going on 
within the* walls of its club-houses. 
It must shbek our present men of the 
m ib to hear of national interest* 
tossed about like so many billiard 
balls b} those powdered and ftiffieil 
handlers of the me. Yet every 
thing is to be judged of by the 
result Public life was never ex- 
hibited on a more showy scale. 
Parliament no\ or abounded with 
more accomplished ability. Eng- 
land ne'\ cr commanded higher influ- 
ence witli Europe. If her cffimtfercc 
has since become more e\ tensive, it was 
then more seen* 1 , aucl If the \ictortes 
of our own time have bow on a scale 
of magnitude, tihich throw thee past 
into the shade, anr fleets and armies 
then gave proofs of a galUntrtf which 
no subsequent triumphs could trdh- 
sccnd. 



statesmen of that day were bom, 
naturally Influenced their views of 
political transaction^ Diougb party 
unquestionably existed in all its 
force among them, there was no fac- 
tion. If thorc was a strong competi- 
tion for power, thgre was little or the 
meanness of modem intrigue; and a 
minister of the days of George H. 
would no more have stooiicd to the 
rabble popularity, than lie would have 
availed himself of its assistance or 
dreaded its alienation. 

Wo now come to one of those nego- 
ciatioHh which, like a gu«>t of wind 
against a tree, while they seemed to 
shake, only strengthened the cabinet. 
A vi dent attack had been made in 
the hotiM* upon Sir Thomas Hobiuson, 
a great favourite w itli the king. Wal- 
pole strikes off his char Alter with his 
usual spirit. Sir Thomas had boon 
bred in German courts, and was 
rather restored, than naturalised to 
the genius of Germany. He had 
German honour, lined German poli- 
ties, and u could explain himself as 
little” as if he spoke “ onlv German. ’ 
Walpole attributes Sir Thomas's poli- 
tical distinctions sirnplv to Newcastle's 
uecessit} fur finding out men of ta- 
lents Inferior to his own, “notwith- 
standing the difficult} of the dUcov cry.” 
Yet if the duke had intended tu plea.se 
h is . master, he could not lia\e done 
it more ha]>pily than by presenting 
him with so congenial a servant. The 
king, u with such a siwretarv in his 
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It cannot be doubted, that the Fox. implied, I nws$ k«qw, 

habfts of th^t rank to which the me^ns I shall have, 44 U wm 

* ' y were bom, better for you,” 
heir views of shall have favour, 

Though party confidence,” out if#u|d 

1 in all its particulars, qxly ikin$ ,if Mtfl 

re was no fac- go to the Duke of Sfewca&le, ( '*$ 

rong eompeti- “ t must, if you^omhumd i pfeftj 
is little of the Fox, **gq and say I have fotgdMQ 


“No,” replied the king, 
good opiuum of y 6% You 

Abilities m& honesty, but you are f» 
w arm. 1 will send a common mpo*. - 
Lord W alifegrave. 1 have obfig&BSta 
to you that 1 never mentioned 
prince tried yqy, and you would m 
join him, nitd yet yeti made ne merit 
of it to me.” . * 

Minglpd with these are 
appendices of anecdote, aud Thqpe 
anecdotes generally of rem^l^filo 
characters. Among the Test 
sketch of the famous Count IJr3tt,* 
one of those mci) who figu)fad*iii 
EuroiKi as the grand harlcsuge of 
ministerial life, nr rather w trfat life, 
w hieh in the E«ust raises a slaveloto 

the highest appointments of the state^ 
and after .showing him as a slippof* 4 
In arer, places him beside the throned 
Hie extrav agances of the court of 
Saxony at that period were pro\ erbial, 
the elector being King qf Poland, and 
lav ishing tin rev enues of liis electorate 
alike on his kingdom aud> persO^ 
While the court was boriowiug at* an 
interest of ten per cent, the elector 
was lavishing money as if it rained 
from the skies, lie had just wasted* 


closet, felt himself in the ver} Elv- 
simu of Ilorcn-hausen.” 

Then follows a singular con versa - 
t loir between the king and Fox. The 
Duke of New castle saw his pow er tot- 
tering, and had beguu to look out for 
new allies. JJjs firrft thought was to dis- 
miss Pitt, the next aud more natural, 
was tt*‘ try to sw eoten Fox.” Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of the 20th, the 
kij^g sent for Fox, reproached him for 
concurring to wrong Sir Thomas 
Robinson, aud asked him if he had 
united with Pitt^ to oppose his mea- 
sures. Fox assured Turn he had not, 
aud that had given his honour that 
he would resign first. Then, said tiic 
kiug, will you stand up and cany on 
my measures in ttiq House of Com- 
mon s r as you can do with spirit. 


£ 200,()uo sterling on two royal ’Jwaf-* 
riage.s, given £100,000 sterling for. fte 
Duke of Modena'- gallery of picture!) 
given pension^ in Poland anfauqlfi*" 
to £50,000 sterling above whak lie Wr 
eeiv ed, and enabled Count Bruhljft^** 
sonallv to spend £00,000 a-year/ 

This favourite of fortune, originally*, 
of a good family, was onlv a page ty 
the bite king, and had the educatttflr* 
of a page, liv his Assiduity, and bejag ( 
never absent from the king's side,**? 
became necessarv to this marvellously 
idle monarch ; he himself, next tq tun 
monarch, l>oing ? probably, the idlest 
man in ins dominion^. The day 
a German prime minister se&utii Jbm 
hare bqgn a succession of formal MW- * 
nesses. Druid rose at six in the mom* 
mg, the only instance qf activity in 
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> 18 career. But he was obliged to 
% *ttend the king before nine, after hav- 
g read the letters of the morning. 
.* *?mth the king he staid until the hour 
; if mass, which was at eleven. From 
Jbiass he went to the Countess 
' Jdoyensha, where he remained till 
twelve. from her house he adjourned 
|o dinner with the king, or to his own 
house, where he was surrounded by a 
Circle of profligates, of his own choos- 
ing. After dinner he undressed, and 
went to sleep till five. He then 
dftessed, for the second time in the day, 
each time occupying him an hour. At 
> he went to the king, with whom 
. he staid till seven. At seven he 
#ways went to some assembly, where 
he played deep, the Coimtess Moyen- 
sha being always of the party. At 
ten he supped, and at twelve he went 
to bed. Thus did the German con- 
trive to mingle statesmanship with 
tffofiy, and the rigid regularities of a 
life not to be envied by a horse in a 
mill, with the feeble frivolities of a 
child in the nursery. His expenses 
were immense; he kept three hun- 
dred servants, and as many horses. 
Yet' he lived without elegance, and 
eVcn without comfort. His house 
was a model of extravagance and bad 
taste. He had contracted a mania 
for building, and had at least a dozen 
country seats, which he scarcely ever 
visited. This enormous expenditure 
ifhturally implied extraordinary re- 
sources, and he was said to sell all the 
great appointments in Poland without 
/“metcy. 

* Frederick of Prussia described him 
exactly, when he said, that “ of all 
men of his age he had the most watches, 
difesses, lace, boots, shoes, and slip- 
jflrs. Caesar would Jiavo put him 
itraong those well dressed and per- 
famed heads of which he was not 
afraid.” But this mixture of prodi- 
gality and profligacy was not to go 
unpunished, even on its own soil. 
Bruhl involved Saxony in a w r ar with 
Frederick. Nothing could be more 
tKMbh than the beginning of the war, 
except its conduct. J The Prussian 
king, the first soldier in Europe, in- 
stantly out -manoeuvred the Saxons, 
4 shut up their whole army at Pima ; 
made them lay dow r n their arms, and 
took possession of Dresden. The king 
and his minister took to flight. This 


W'as the extinction of Braid's power. 
On his return to Dresden, after peace 
had been procured, he lost his protec- 
tor, the king. The new elector dis- 
missed him from his offices. He died 
in 1764. 

Some scattered anecdotes of Dod- 
dington are characteristic of the man 
and of the time. Soon after the arri- 
val of Frederick Prince of Wales in 
England, Doddington set up for a 
favourite, and carried the distinction 
to the pitifulness of submitting to all 
the caprices of his royal highness; 
among other instances, submitting to 
the practical joke of being rolled up in 
a blanket, and trundled down stairs. 

Doddington has been already spoken 
of as a w it; and even Walpole, fasti- 
dious as he was, gives some instances 
of that readiness which delights the 
loungers ©f high life. Ix>nl Swlerland, 
a fellow commissioner of the treasury, 
was a very dull man. One day as 
they left the board, Sunderland laughed 
heartily about something which Dod- 
dington had said, and, when gone, 
Wilmington observed, “ Doddington, 
you are very ungrateful. You call 
Sunderland stupid and slow, and yet 
you see how quickly he took what you 
said.” “ Oh no,” was the reply, “he 
w as only now laughing at what I said 
last treasury day.” 

Trenchant, a neighbour, telling 
him, that though his pinery was 
extensive, he contrived, by apply* 
ing the fire and the tan to other 
puiposes, to make it so advantageous 
that lie beliewed he got a shilling by 
every’ pine-apple he ate. “ Sir,” said 
Doddington, “ I would eat them for 
half the money.' 1 Those are but the 
easy pleasantries of a man of conver- 
sation. The follow ing is better: Dod- 
dington had a habit of falling asleep 
after dinner. One -day, dining with 
Sjr Richard Temple, Lord Cobham, 
he was reproached with hiatflrow- 
siness. He denied havingbeen asleep, 
and to prove his assertion, offered to 
repeat all that Cobham had been say- 
ing. He w as challenged to do so. In 
reply, lie repeated a story ; mid Cob- 
ham acknowledged that he had been 
telling it. u Well,” said Doddington, 
“ and yet I did not hear a w ord of it. 
But I went to sleep because 1 knew 
that, about this time of day, you would 
tell that story.” 
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There are few things more singular 
than the want of taste, amounting 
to the ludicrous, which is sometimes 
visible in the mansions of public men, 
who have great opuleucc at their dis- 
posal. Walpole himself, when ho be- 
came rich, was ail instance of this bad 
taste in the laborious frivolity of his de- 
corations at Strawberry hill. But in 
Doddington w e have a man of fashion, 
living, during his whole career, in the 
highest circles, familiar with every 
thing that w'as graceful and classical 
in the arts, and yet exhibiting at home 
the most ponderous and tawdry pomp. 
At his mansion at Eastburv, in the 
great bed-chamber, hung with the rich- 
est red velvet, was pasted on “ every 
panel of the velvet his crest. a limit- 
ing horn, supported bv an eagle, cut 
out in gilt leather, while the footelntli 
round lik bed was a mosaic of the 
pocket Haps and cijffs of all his em- 
broidered clothes.” 

lie was evidently very fond of this 
crest, for in his villa at hammersmith, 
(afterw anls the well known Branden- 
burg House.) his crest in pebbles was 
stuck ill the centre of the tm*f before 
his door. The chimney-piece w.is 
hung with spars representing icicle* 
round the lire, and a bed of purple 
lined with orange, was crowned by a 
dome of peacock** feathers. The 
great gallery, to w hirh was a beautiful 
door of white marble. supiH»rtcd by 
two column.- of lapis lazuli, was not 
only tilled with lm-ts and statues, but 
had an inlaid Hour of marble, and all 
this weight was above stairs. One 
day showing it to Edward, Duke 
of York, (brother of George III.) 
Doddington said. Sir, some persons 
tell me, that this room ortght to be 
on the ground. “ Be easy, Mr. Dod- 
dington,*’ said the prince, “ it will 
soon be there. *’ 

At length this reign, which began 
in doubt of the succession, and was 
carried on in difficulties both political 
and commercial, came to a clo.se in 
the most memorable prosperity. The 
British arms were triumphant in every 
<|iiartcr, and tfie king hud arrived at 
the height- of |>optilarity and fortune, 
when tlie sudden bursting of u ven- 
tricle of the heart, put an end to his 
life in October, 17(10, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and the thirty-third of 
Ids possession of the throne. 


A general glance at the reigns at 
the first three Georges , might form**^ 
general view of the operations of 
party. In other kin[ Joins, the will of 
the monarch or the talents of the 
minister, alone stand before the eye 
of the historiun. In England, a third 
pow'er exists, more efficient than either, 
and moulding the. character of both, 
aud this is party, the combination of 
able members of the legislature^ 
united by similarity of views, and con- 
tinuing a systematic struggle for the 
supremacy. This influence makes 
the minister, and directs even the 
sitter on the throne. And this influ- 
ence, belonging solely to a free govern- 
ment, is essential to its existence. It 
is the legitimate medium between the 
people and the crown. It is the 
peaceful organ of that public voice 
which, without it, would speak only 
in tlmmler. It is that great preser- 
vative principle, which, like the tides- 
of the ocean, purities, invigorates*, and 
animates the whole mass, without 
rousing it into storm. 

The reign of Georg* the First, was 
a continual effort of the constitutional 
spirit against the remnauts of papistry 
ami tyranny, which still adhered to 
the government of England. The 
reign of the second George was a more 
divided advance of constitutional 
right*, powers, and feeling*. The' 
paeilic administration of Walpole 
made the nation commercial ; and 
w hen the young Pretender landed in 
Scotland, in 1745, he found adherents 
only in the wild gallantn, and feudal 
faith of the clan*. In Englaud Jaco- 
bitisin had already perished. It had 
undergone that death from which there 
is no restoration. Jt had b**en sw’Cpt 
away from the recollections of tjto 
country, by the intlux of active and- 
opulcnt prosperity. The brave moun- 
taineer might exult at the sight of the 
Jacobite banner, atid follow* it boldly 
over hill and dale. But the Englishman 
w as no longer the man of feudalism. 
The wars of the Boses could be TQr 
ne wed no more, lie was no longer 
the fierce retainer of the baron, or 
the armed vassal ot the hiuy. lie 
had rights and possessions of his owiff 1 
and he valued both too much to cast 
them away in civil conflict, for claims 
w hich had become emaciated by tlie 
lapse of years, and sacrifice freedom 
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for the superstitious romance t of a 
vanished royalty. 

Thus the last enterprise of Jacobi - 
tism was closed in the field, and the 
bravery of the Highlander was thence- 
forth, with better fortune, to be dis- 
tinguished in the service of the empire. 

The reign of the third George began 
with the rise of a new influence. 
Jacobitism had been trampled. Han- 
over and St. Germains were no longer 
rallying cries. Even Whig and Tory 
were scarcely more than imaginary 
names. The influence now was that 
of family. The two great divisions 
Of the aristocracy, the old .and the 
new, were in the field. The people 
Were simply spectators. The fight 
Was in the Homeric style. Great 
champions challenged each other. 
Achilles Chatham brandished his spear, 
and flashed his divine armour, against 
the defenders of the throne, until he 
became himself the defender. The 
Ajax, the Diomede, and the whole 
tribe of the classic leaders, might have 
found their counterparts in the emi- 
nent men who nuccessively appeared 


in the front of the struggle ; and the 
nation looked on with justified pride, 
and Europe w ith natural wonder, at 
the intellectual resources which could 
supply so noble ami so prolonged a 
display of ability. The oratorical and 
legislative names of the first thirty 
years of the reign of George the Third 
have not been surpassed in any legis- 
lature of the world. 

But a still more important period, 
a still more strenuous struggle, and a 
still more illustrious triumph, was to 
come. The British parliament, was to 
be the scene of labours exerted not 
for Britain alone, but for the globe. 
The names of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and 
a crow d of men of genius, trained by 
their example, and following their 
career, are cosmopolite. They belong 
to all countries and to all generations. 
Their successes not only sw'cpt the 
most dangerous of all despotisms from 
the field, but opened that field for an 
advance of human kind to intellectual 
victories, which. may yet throw all the 
trophies of the past inti* the shade. 
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A TALE. 

< 'liAITLIl VII. 


lk To-Moiino\v we quit Runic/’ said 
Mildred ; ‘‘let us sjieml the day in 
quest of nothing .new, but in a fare- 
well visit to some of our first and 
oldest friends. IIow soon does that 
which we very much admire, come to 
be an old friend !” 

, Winston felt the same inclination 
as herself; but Mr. and Miss Blooin- 
tield, since nothing new was to be 
seen, preferred to stay at home and 
re*t themselves, in anticipation of the 
morrow’s journey. Winston and 
Mildred therefore started together. 

They entered a carnage and drove 
to St. Peter's; alighting, however, at 
the entrance of the magnificent colon- 
nade which extends before it. The 
last visit we pay to any remarkable 
place bears <1 strong resemblance to 
the first; for the prospect of quitting 
it revives the freshness of the scene- 
and invests it for a Mcond time, with 
something like the charm of uo\elty. 
As it broke on us before from a paM 
spent in ignorance of it. *o now we 
seem to look out on it from the long 
anticipated absence of the future. 

“ Standing at the extremity of the 
colonnade." said WinMon. “ how 
diminutive seem the men who are 
ascending the broad flight of step" 
that lead to the church itself; and the 
carriages ami horses drawn up at the 
bottom of those steps look like chil- 
dren's toys. Men ha \ e dwarfed theni- 
sehes bv their own creations.” 

“ Who is it,' 1 said Mildred, 44 that 
in his oracular criticism pronounced 
this colonnade, beautiful as it is, to be 
disproportioned to the building, and 
out of place. Whoever it was, he 
must have excogitated the idea at a 
distance, and in some splenetic hu- 
mour; it never could lime entered 
through his eyesight standing here. 
Ilad then* been a portico to the 
church, such as we are told Michael 


Angelo intended, resembling that of ■ 
the Pantheon, then this colonnade 
might have . been unnecessary it 
would always have been a beautiful 
addition — but with so tlat k a facade, 
(the only part of the building, I think, 
which disappoints expectation,) I 
pronounce the colonnade to be abso- 
lutely essential. Without it the tem- 
ple would never seem to invite, as it 
does and ought to do, the whole 
Christian world to enter it. Oh, if it 
were only to girdle in those two beau- 
tiful fountains, it w ere invaluable.” . 

“Beautiful indeed! 8uch should 
fountains be," said Wiustou. “The 
water, in it* graceful and noble play, 
should constitute the sole ornament. 
If you introduce Mat nary, the water 
should he an accessary to the statue, 
and no lunger the principal orna- 
ment." 

■■ llow I abominate," said Mildred, * 
“all those devices for spirting water 
out of the mouths of animal*! It is 
a constant *urpri*c to me that a tasfc 
so exidcntly reuniting to all our na- 
tural associations, should be still per- 
severed in. To leave unuioutioued 
more odious devices, I can never pass 
without a of the disagreeable 

ami tin* offensive, even tlio-e lions or 
leopard*, whichever they may be, in 
the Piazza del Popolo , who are abun- 
dantly supplying the inhabitants with 
water through their mouths. And 
where the fountain i* made to play 
on or the statue, what a discoloured 
and lamentable appearance it neces- 
sarily gives to the marble! Lc^the 
ri\ er god, if you will, lean safe olid 
tranquil over his reversed and sym- 
bolic pitcher : or at the feet of some 
statue, half surrounded by foliage, let 
the little fountain bo seen playing 
from the ground ; but keep JJie statue 
out of the water, aud oil, keep tlwr 
w ater out of the statue 1"* 


* “ The good AbderiteH,” writes Wieland in his AMeriten , *• once got the notion 
that such a town as Abdera ought no longer to be without its fountain. They would 
have one in their market place. Accordingly, they procured a celebrated sculptor 
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They ascended the broad flight of 
; steps, and seemed now to feci them- 
;! selves dwarfs as they mounted — and 
entered the ]K>rtico. Here are several 
fgrofcps of allegorical figures, and to 
the right and left the equestrian 
statues of Charlemagne and Con- 
stantine. 

“ I am not surprised,” said Mildred, 
44 at the mistake of a countryman of 
ours, who took Charlemagne for St. 
Paul. One would more naturally 
look for the apostle here/ 7 

44 What! than the great benefactor 
• of the Papacy ! I rather suspect,” 
replied Winston. 44 that St. Paul 
would find himself less at home in 
this temple than Charlemagne. What 
think you of these colossal allegories ? 
Here we have Truth, with her inva- 
riable mirror.” 

44 Which mirror, it has always ap- 
peared to me,” said Mildred, ‘"has a 
very poor significance. It reflects 
faithfully the surface of all things. 
But this is not the sort of truth we 
cire much about.” 
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44 But it reflects faithfully." 

“That would rather illustrate the 
good moral lesson to speak the truth, 
than the exalted effort to attain it.” 

44 Here the lady — and a very sweet 
face she has — is looking at herself in 
the mirror. This must represent, I 
suppose, metaphysic truth.” 

44 If so, that must be the reason,” 
rejoined Mildred, 44 that she is placed 
here outside the temple. I am afraid 
>lie will never enter it. But wo 
will.” And they proceeded into the 
church. 

u What an admirable effect has this 
high altar!” said Winston, in a sub- 
dued exclamation. 4k Standing as it 
does in the centre, just beneath the 
dome, and so justly proportioned, it 
at once occupies the whole building, 
and explains its purpose to the eye. 
1 cannot agree with the criticism 
which ha< objected to the twisted 
column in a position like this. These 
lour bronze and gilded pillars — how 
lofty they are! — sustain nothing of 
greater weight than the canopy above 
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from Athens to design and execute for them a group of figures representing the god 
.of the ocean, in a car drawn by four sea-horses, surrounded by nymphs, and tritons, 
and dolphins. The sea-horses aud the dolphins were to spout a quantity of water 
out of their nostrils. But when all was completed, it was found that there was 
.. hardly water enough to supply the nose of a single dolphin. So that when the foun- 
tain began to play it looked for all the w orld as if the sea-horses and the dolphins 
had all taken a miserable cold, and were put to great shame there in the public 
place by reason of this dropping rheum. As this was too ridiculous for even the 
Abderites to eud&e, they removed the whole group into the temple of Neptune ; and 
now, as ofteir as it is shown to a foreigner, the custodian, in the name of the worthy 
town of Abdcra, bitterly laments that ho glorious a work of art should have been 
rendered useless by the parsimony of Satan " 

In like manner, our good Brighton la ns lately got possessed of the notion that their 
sea-beaten town ought no longer to be without its fountain. They accordingly pro- 
'■ cured, not an artist from Athens, but a taP iron machine from Birmingham, tall as 
their houses, and much resembling in form one candlestick put upon another. This 
they placed iu the choicest site their town afforded. Its ugliness was of no impor- 
tance^ aa it was to be hidden underneath the graceful and ample flow of w'ater. But 
when this water-spouting instrument was erected, it was found here too that no 
water was tq h be bad — no natural and gratuitous Bupply. And now” when the stranger 
wonders at this tall disfigurement, and inquires into its meaning, he i* told how the 
spirited efforts of the Brigbtonians to adorn their town have been rendered fruitless 
by the parsimony of water-companies. Once a w'eek, however, his cicerone will ad- 
vertise him — once every week and for t^o hours together — the fountain is let of to 
the sound of music, and the people are gathered together to see it play — or rather, 
he might add, to weep — for even at these moments it feels the effect of the same 
cruel spirit of parsimony. 

Our countrymen had better leave fountains alone. The introduction of them into 
London is nothing but a thoughtless imitation of what can only be a pleasing and 
natural ornament in a quite different climate. Who cares to sec water spirting in 
the fog of London, in an atmosphere cold and damp, where there iB rain enough to 
drown the fountain, and wind enough to scatter it in the air ? Out of the whole 
twelve months there are scarce twelve days where this bubbling up of water in our 
e.fty does not look a very discomfortable object. 
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them, and are hero a* much in the 
character of ^ ornament as support. 
The dove, in its golden atmosphere of 
glory, the representation of the Iloly 
Spirit, which is indeed at the ex- 
tremity of the church, seems brought 
within them, ami to be boating be- 
tween the columns. In every picture 
or engraving 1 have seen, the contrary 
effect is produced, and the high altar, 
losing is central position, seems 
transferred, with the dove in it, to 
the extremity of the church/ 7 

“ And this semicircle of small burn- 
ing lamps, arranged in their mystical 
trinities on the marble balustrade 
before it ; and this double flight of 
stairs,” continued Winston, as they 
approached the altar, and looked over 
the balustrade, “leading down to 
those brazen doors below, before which 
other burning lamps are suspended ; 
and that marble figure of the Pope 
kneeling before them, kneeling and 
praying incessantly for the people — it 
is altogether admirable !” 

u The light of lamps and taper?/ 7 
said Mildred, *• burning in midday, 
had upon me at first an incongruous 
effect ; they seemed so superfluous 
and out of place. But after a little 
reflection, or a little habit, they ceased 
to make this impression. The lamp 
and.thc taper are not here to pirr light, 
but to be light. The light is a mystical 
and brilliant ornament — it is here for 
its own sake — andsiirch no jew ellerr 
and no burnished gold could surpass 
it in effect. These brazen lamps 
round the altar, each tipped with its 
steady, unwavering, little glol>e of 
light, are sufficiently justified by their 
beauty and their brightness. In the 
light of the taper, as in the water of 
the fountain, the ordinary purposes of 
utility arc forgotten — enough that it 
is beautiful. 77 

14 How admirable the arrange- 
ment,” said Winston, 44 of the tombs of 
the pontiffs ! The sculpture on them 
seems as much a part of the church ils 
of the monument. That kneeling 
figure of Clement XII L., kneeling 
upon its exalted tomb — I shall see it 
whenever I think of St. Peters. It 
is here, and not in the Vatican, that 
Oanova triumphs. That genius' of 
Death, reclining underneath the pon- 
tiff, with his torch reversed — what 
could bo more expressive, more ten- 
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der, more melancholy ! And Faith, 
or Religion, whichever she may be, ^ 
standing upright on the opposite side, ; 
and leaning her outstretched hand . 
i nth force. upon the marble — is a 
noble figure too. Hut 1 could wil- 
lingly have dispensed with those 
spikes around her head, signifying rays 
of light/ 7 

“It is a fortunate subject for the 
artist, that of the Pope/' said Mildred. 
“Being a temporal prince, a high- 
priest, and it is to be supposed, a 
saint, he can be represented in all 
attitudes ; in the humility of prayer, 
or the dignity of empire. Yonder ho 
rises, blessing the people, and here ho 
sits enthroned, giving out the law, 
and Religion is looking up to him! 
Have you observed this monument to 
our James II. ? — who certainly de- 
served a tomb in St. Peter’s, since ho 
paid the price of a kingdom for it. It 
is one of the least conspicuous, but ; 
not one of the least beautiful of 
Canova’s. Those tw o youthful figures 
leaning their brows each on his in- 
verted torch — standing sentinels by 
that closed door — are they not inex- 
pressibly graceful? And that closed 
door! — so firmly closed! — and the 
dead have gone in ! v 

4 - Mildred Willoughby,” said Win- 
ston, 41 you are a poet/ 7 

It wa> the first time he had ever 
called his companion by her Chris- 
tian name. It was doue suddenly, in 
the moment of admiration, and her 
other name was also coupled with it ; 
but he had no sooner uttered the 
word *• Mildred" than he felt singu- 
larly embarrassed, hlie, how ever, by 
not perceiving, or not seeming to per- 
ceive his embarrassment, immediately 
dissipated it. 

“ If I w-erc,” said she, “ to tell 
of it w ould for ever check the inspira- 
tion. To banish ail suspicion of 
poetry, let me make a carping criti- 
cism/ the only one, I riiink, w hich the 
wjiole interior of this edifice would 
suggest to nu*. I do wish that its 
marble pillars could be swept clean of 
the multitudes of little boys that are 
clinging to them — cherubs I "suppose 
they are to be called. By breaking 
i he pillar into* compartments, they 
destroy the effect of its height. Little, 
indeed, they are not; they are big 
enough. Acolossal infant— what can 
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be made of it ? And an iijfant, too, 
that must not smile, or he might be 
taken for a representative of some 
Other love than the celestial ?” 

“ Ay, and do what the artist will,” 
said Winston, “ the two Loves often 
bear a very striking resemblance. In 
’ the church of St. Giovanni, amongst 
their wreaths of flowers, the cherubs 
have a very Anacreontic appearance.” 

“But away with criticism. One 
farewell look,” cried Mildred, “at this 
magnificent dome. How well, all its 
accessaries, all its decorations, are 
proportioned and harmonised — -grow- 
ing lighter as they rise higher. Here 
at the base of each of the four vast 
• columns which support it, we have 
gigantic statuary — seen and felt to 
be gigantic, yet disturbing nothing by 
its great magnitude — just above the 
columns those exquisite bas-reliefs — 
next the circular mosaics — then the 
ribbed roof, so chastely gilded and 
divided into compartments, distinct 
yet never separated from the whole — 
it is perfection !” 

They bade farewell to St. Peter’s ; 
and, in pursuance ot their design, re- 
entered their carnage and drove to its 
great dilapidated rival — the Coliseum. 

“ No dome here but the wide hea- 
vens,” said Winston, as they ap- 
proached the vast circular ruiii rising 
arch above arch into the air. “ How 
it scales, and would embrace the sky ! 
Verily these old Romans seemed to 
have no idea that any thing was to 
come after them ; they lived and built 
upon the earth as if they were the 
last types Qf the human species.” 

“ Mutability and progress are mo- 
dem ideas ; they had not attained to 
them,” said Mildred. 

# They walked partly round the inte- 
rior, looking through the deep arches, 
overhung with verdure, and regretting 
the patches here and there too per- 
ceptible of modern masonry, and still 
more the ridiculous attempt, by the 
introduction of some contemptible pic- 
tures, or altar pieces, in the arena, ft) 
christianise the old heathen struc- 
ture. They then ascended to the 
summit to enjoy the prospect it com- 
mands, both of the distant country, 
the beautiful hills of Italy, and of 
the neighbouring ruins of ancient 
Rome. 

«• How plainly it is the change of 
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religion,” said Winston, “ which gives 
its true antiquity to the past ! All 
that we see of ancient Rome bears the 
impress of Paganism ; every thing in 
the modern city, of Catholicism. It 
is this which puts the great gulf be- 
tween the two, and makes the old 
Roman to have lived, as it seems to 
us, in a world so different from our 
own. Strange! that what in each 
age is looked upon as pre-muincntly 
uncliangeablc and eternal, should by 
its transformations mark out the seve- 
ral eras of mankind. Ay, and this 
religion w hich now fills the city with 
its temples — which I do not honour 
with the name of Christianity — will 
one day, by its departure from the 
scene, have made St Peter's as* com- 
plete an antiquity as the ruins we are 
now sitting on." 

“ I notice,” said Mildred, “you are 
somewhat bitter against Catholicism.” 

“I was tolerant when at a dis- 
tance from it, and when again at a 
distance I shall perhaps grow tolerant 
again. But a priesthood, not teach- 
ing but ruling, governing men in their 
civil relations, seizing all education 
into its own hand, training the think- 
ing part of the community to hypo- 
crisy, and the unthinking to gross 
credulity — it is a spectacle that exas- 
perates. I used in England to be a 
staunch advocate for educating and 
endowing the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland. I shall never, 1 
think, advocate that cau>,e again. To 
educate this priesthood, — what is it 
but to perfect an instrument for the 
restraining and corrupting the educa- 
tion of all the rest of the people V To 
endow this priesthood, — wliat else 
w ould it be but to give them ail addi- 
tional influence and power, to be used 
always for their own aggrandisement, 
and the strengthening of their own 
usurpations V The douativc of a Pro- 
testant government would not make 
them dependent upon that govern- 
ment ; they have sources of wealth in 
their ow n superstitions ; they draw 
their vitality, and strike their roots, 
in a far other soil than the crafty 
munificence of an opponent. They 
w ould use the gift as best it pleased 
them, and defy a government — 
anxious only for i>eace — to withdraw 
it. No! even if the tranquillity of 
the empire should require the two 
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churches to be placed on an equal 
footing, I still would not endow the 
Roman Catholic. — But pardon me, 
— what have we to do with the poli- 
tics of England here V” 

“I cannot tell you,” said Mildred, 
quite acquiescing in this dismissal of 
the subject. M I cannot tell you what 
a singular pleasure it gave me when 
I first saw the classic ruin — the few 
upright Qprinthian pillars with their 
entablature across them, and the 
broken column lying at their feet — 
which the pictures of Claude make us 
so familiar with. It must be con- 
fessed, that the back-ground of my 
picture — such as the ( \impo Vaccino 
afforded me — was not exactly what a 
Claude would have selected. ITow dif- 
ferent, in character and significance are 
the two ruins — the classic and the ro- 
mantic ! The one square, well-defined, 
well-proportioned, speaks of an age of 
order , — when Time stood still a little, 
and looked with complacency on what 
he was about ; the other, with its 
round towers of unequal height, its 
arches of all shapes and dimensions, 
full of grandeur, but never exhibiting 
either completeness or congruitv, tells 
us clearly of a period of turmoil and 
disorder, and great designs withal, — 
when Time had struck his tent, and 
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was hurrying on in confused march/ 
with bag and baggage, knight, stan-^ 
dard, and the sutler’s wagon all jum-^ 
bled together. — Let us, on our re- 
turn, pass through that group of deso- 
late Corinthians ; and, looking in at 
the Capitol, bid farewell to the Dying 
Gladiator 

In retracing their steps, they there- 
fore passed through the old forum, and 
then asccndiug the Capitol, entered the 
museum there, and renewed their im- 
pression of that admirable statue. 
What pain ! — but pain overmastered 
— ou that brow, as he sinks in death ! 
Nor was the charming little group of 
Cupid and Psyche forgotten. That 
kiss ! it merits to be eternised. In his 
love, hat delight ! In hers, what 
devotion ! 

“ But above all," said Mildred, u let 
us do reverence, before wc part, to 
Aristides the Just. How self-con- 
tained ! Austere — the lover more of 
virtue than of man. Tull of his grand 
abstractions, lie asks for nothing even 
of the gods. Let them do justice! 
Nay, let them submit to justice too ! 
Great leveller! Is not virtue so un- 
compromising as this, very near to 
rebellion against the gods and des- 
tiny?” 


Chapter VIII. 


The next morning the whole party 
were packed in their travelling car- 
riage to start from Rome. Winston 
had no longer refused that fourth seat 
which had been destined for him at 
Genoa. To say nothing of some dimi- 
nution of expense (a very worthy sub- 
ject of consideration with all travel- 
lers,) it was a great relief to Air. 
Bloomfield to have a second gentle- 
man in their party. It decreased ma- 
terially his own share of ]>orsonal 
trouble Besides which, the travel- 
ling experience of Winston, and his 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
Italian, rendered him very acceptable. 
Mildred had generally acted as inter- 
preter; and so long as the speaker 
would answer in the same pure Tuscan 
in which she addressed him, she could 
perform the office admirably well. 
But unfortunately, the traveller in 
Italy has most need for his Italian 


exactly where any thing but pure 
Tuscan is spoken. She could always 
succeed in making herself understood ; 
but w as often sadly at a loss to under- 
stand that answer which, with all duo 
dexterity, she had elicited. 

On they now rattled through the 
streets of Rome. What rags upon 
those beggars ! Patches of all colours,' 
ml, blue, brown ; but worn with such 
an air of calm assurance, as if the 
garment of many colours had been 
bestowed on the most favoured son of 
hignaiiitv. They passed the peasant 
dame, or damsel, in her gaudy attire, 
with gold comb and ear-rings glitter- 
ing in her jet black hair, and that 
square folded handkerchief on her 
head, which we always associate wijh 
t ie bandit's wife ; and amidst the 
squalid populace there appeared now 
and then, quite distinct from the rest, 
a 'form or face of some youth, or 
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maiden, or old man, that might have 
Issued from tho canvass of Raphael. 
Xhe apostles of the old masters, at 
least, arc walking still about Rome ; 
and sometimes a Virgin Mary is seen 
sitting at the door, and still more 
often a young John the Baptist looks 
up to you from the. pavement. Their 
own postilion reminded the whole 
party of the Suonatore di Violino of 
Raphael — whose fiddlestick, by the 
way, being that of a bass viol, might 
at first sight be mistaken for a folded 
riding-whip. 

On they pass bv the beautiful 
church of St. Giovanni, the statues on 
the roof and over the portico of which 
•have at least one point of resemblance 
with their saintly prototypes — they 
are standing out tliore in the clear 
bine heavens, to which, and not to 
the earth, they seem to belong. At 
•the Port Sebastian they arc detained 
by a string of wine -carts, each drawn 
by one horse, with his plume of black 
feathers on his head, and each cart 
furnished with its goatskin umbrella, 
under the shade of which the driver 
lies fast asleep. Then follow a long 
cavalcade of peasants, mounted on 
mules or asses — mounted of a truth, 
for they sit on a higli wooden saddle, 
their arms folded under their long 
brown cloaks, and a black pointed 
hat upon their heads. Strange 
figures ! 

“ A flower in that hat !” exclaimed 
Mildred, as one passed her with a 
beautiful carnation stuck into a beaver, 
which, except that it retained its 
pyramidal form, and was there upon 
a * human head, could not have been 
recognised as hat at all. “And be 
wears it seriously,” she continued, 

44 serenely — without the least feeling 
of incongruity. Oh, I like that !” 

Getting clear of this train, they 
advanced through the gate into the 
open country. To- their left the old 
aqueduct extended on the horizon its 
long line of ruined arches; to Utc 
right the plain was dotted with mere 
massive fragments of undistinguisliable 
ruin, looking like what the geologists 
call boulders. The trace of mail’s 
labour was lost in them ; the work of 
the artificer had come to resemble the 
rudest accident of Nature. 

And so Rome was left behind. 
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44 Is that smoke or a cloud,” asked 
Miss Bloomfield, 44 that rests so con- 
stantly upon that mountain V ” 

44 It is Vesuvius! Vesuvius 1” ex- 
claimed the rest of the party. 

But they fouud themselves in a 
position, at that moment, the least of 
all favourable to enthusiastic emotions. 
Their carriage was delayed at tho 
entrance* into Naples, in the middle of 
a wide road, the hottest #and tho 
(lustiest that can be imagined. There 
they were arrested to undergo the ex- 
amination and the extortions of tho 
custom-house gentry. Poor Mr. 
Bloomfield was in a fever. His pass- 
port had been asked for six several 
times between Rome and Naples, and 
each time solely, as it seemed, to ex- 
tract a gratuity. Even the military 
guard stationed at the gates of the 
towns had begged. No one in Italy 
seemed to speak to him but to beg, or 
to lay the foundation , as a lawyer 
would say, for a begging question. 
And now these fellows were examin- 
ing, or pretending to examine his 
baggage, and were evidently resolved 
to keep them tliore, in the sun and 
the dust, till they had paid a sufficient 
ransom. In this position it was that 
Winston and Mildred were, by stolen 
glances, taking their first survey of 
the burning mountain. By stolen 
glances, because they w’ere compelled 
from a certain feeling of politeness to 
share in the anxieties and cliagrin of 
Mr. Bloomfield. For themselves, they 
both agreed it was much better to 
submit quietly, and at once, to sill these 
impositions ; even if there were a fair 
chance, after much controversy, of a 
successful resistance. There is surely 
no money so well laid out as that 
which purchases equanimity. 

They were extricated at length, and 
the carriage rattled on into Naples. 
Mr. Bloomfield had written to pro- 
cure apartments in the quarter of tho 
( 'hiaja, opposite the Villa Ilcalc, (or 
royal gardens.) To these therefore 
they drove. Winston of course found 
his way to an hotel. 

That evening he walked out to look 
at the burning mountain. It was now, 
and during the whole period of their 
stay, in a state of great activity, which 
some dignified with the name of an 
eruption. As Winston watched its 
burning Mini mi t across on angle of 
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the bay, lie thought he had never seen 
any thing which 80 completely fasci- 
nated the eye. The flame alternately 
rising and falling leads the spectator 
every motneiit to expect something 
more than he has hitherto seen, and 
that now it is about to hurst forth. 
And even at this distance it is so evi- 
dently not a fire upon but within the 
mountain, from the manner in which 
the flame sinks down, and that red 
metallic glare which shoots along the 
rocky summits and cavities, where 
the fire is not visible. Yet fascinating 
as the object w as, it did not entirely 
rivet the thoughts of Winston. To 
his own surprise and confusion, he 
found that he, a professed admirer of 
nature, was standing, for the first 
time, by the bay of Naples, under the 
beautiful star-light of Italy, watching 
one of the most magnificent of nature's 
wonders with a divided and distrac- 
ted mind. All this scene, and all its 
novelty, could not keep Mildred from 
his thoughts. Evidently he was a 
lost man. 

And who or what, after all, was 
Alfred Winston? The question, ii 
may be supposed, had often occurred 
to the Bloom Holds. That lie was an 
artist, was a conjecture long ago 
given up ; lie travelled with no port- 
folio. and was never known to use the 
pencil. 'Hint he was a literary man 
was aUo contradicted by his own 
straightforward unaffected denials ; if 
he had cultivated his mind, it was 
solely for the pleasure or profit ac- 
cruing to himself. The manner in 
which his time was at his own dispo- 
sal, seemed to contradict the idea that 
he belonged to any of the learned pro- 
fessions. What could he be therefore 
but simply a gentleman V And such 
they had satisfied themselves, from 
muiiv reasons, that he was. But 
there are gentlemen and gentlemen — 
rich, and poor. To which of these 
two classes did he. belong? Question 
oftpieation*. The moment it is asked 
how all vain enchantments are dis- 
persed! how the bare, earth shows it- 
self directly beneath our feet ! Where 
is now the bay of Naples, and star- 
light, and Vesuvius? Is ho rich or 
l»oor V 

One word on the father of Alfred 
Winston will best explain his own 
present position in the world. That 
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father was one of a class of men alto* 
gether inexplicable, quite unintelli- 
gible to sober-minded and methodical 
I>ersons ; and yet the class is not so 
very rare. He was of good birth and 
fortune, of agreeable manners, and 
witty conversation, but utterly desti- 
tute of all prudential, all providential 
care, whether for himself or others, 
lie was born to an ample estate; and, 
fond of pleasure as he was, he might 
have found it sufficient, with veiy 
little effort of prudence, to gTatify all 
his tastes. But from the very com- 
mencement of his career, he entered 
upon the mil ions practice of u eating 
the land with the revenue,” and con- 
tinued, in this manner, consuming 
every year more of land and' less of 
revenue. lie early lost his wife. He 
had been an amiable husband, aud 
manifested a decorous sorrow on the 
occasion ; but could not disguise from 
his intimate friends the pleasure ho 
felt at the recovery of his bachelor 
freedom. He hated the necessity of 
having to yield his own inclinations to 
another ; though he hated still more 
the alternative of having to dispute 
with that other for liberty to follow 
his own inclinations. 

After the decease of his wife, the 
elder Winston lived, for the most part, 
a roaming life upon the Continent. 
A little intrigue, a little gaming, the 
dinner, and the opera, sufficiently 
filled up the time of one who, while 
lie courted pleasure, was uet difficult 
in his amusemeuts. And for this he 
could continue, with the utmost calm- 
ness and freedom from anxiety, a scale 
of expenditure which was rapidly dis- 
sipating his hereditary estates. His 
son he treated with indulgence and 
liberality, and when he saw Mm, 
which was seldom, with great kind- 
ness of manner. He encouraged him 
in all the idle and expensive habits of 
a gentleman of fortune, while he was 
utterly destroying the property which 
could alone support them. 

11c died suddenly; a fever carried 
him off at the age of fif|jr. Had fcp 
lived three years longer/ he would 
hav e spent every shilling he possessed. 
What had he intended to do themf 
It is impossible to say. To all ap- 
pearance he had never entertained 
the question. When young Winston 
had paid off his father's debts end his 
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own, Ve wlio had expected to enter 
into an ample revenue found himself 
in the possession only of a few thou* 
sand pounds. This was all his patri- 
mony. What to do he had not yet 
resolved; but this reverse had not 
prevented him from accomplishing a 
long cherished wish of visiting Italy. 
Some idea also was floating in his 
paind that perhaps he should select 
some place upon the Continent where 
to«reside permanently upon the small 
pittance that was left to him. 

• It will be now seen at a glanee, 
why it was that Winston fled from 
the attractions of Mildred at Genoa : 
he knew himself to be poor, and had 
become acquainted with the peculiar, 
and perhaps dependent, position in 
which Miss Willoughby stood. No 
one will blame him for running 
away from Genoa ; but ought he to 
have lingered at Rome? We fear 
our friend was not remarkable for re- 
solution of character, lie had ardent 
feelings, and to counteract them lie 
had just perceptions of what life de- 
mands from us; but he lacked, evi- 
dently, in steadiness of purpose. 

And what now could lie do ? 
Flight, as at Genoa, was out of the 
question. He could not, by any rude 
or abrupt behaviour, forfeit that share 
of Mildred's esteem which he pos- 
sessed. On his way back to his 
hotel he resolved — it was the utmost 
that his prudence suggested — that lie 
would take occasion quietly and un- 
ostentatiously to intimate that, like 
Bassauio, 

“ All the wealth he had 
' Kan in his veins, he was a gentleman.” 

It would then be seen bv Miss Wil- 
loughby, as clearly as by himself, 
that his attentions, to use the appro- 
priate phrase, meant nothing . What 
might follow would be a torture 
merely to himself— the torture of a 
hopeless passion. She would know 
how to regulate her own feelings to- 
wards him, lie alone should be the 
sufferer. 

* Very fallacious reasoning! If he 
with his eyes open loved and suffered, 
how could lie tell but that Mildred 
might do the same ? and this quiet 
intimation of certain barriers and 
impediments to his passion was likely 
to prove— as indeed it did prove — 
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little "better than a declaration of 
love, and not the less ardent, because 
coupled witlwavowals of despondency. 

Meanwhile, having made this con- 
cession to the cause of prudence and 
his honour, he resigned himself to the 
charms of ^Mildred’s society. Every 
day brought some new excursion to 
scenes of surpassing beauty, in com- 
panionship with one of the most lovely 
and gifted of women. Winston's 
theory, that what is most beautiful in 
nature ought “to be enjoyed in soli- 
tude, was entirely overthrown, lie 
cared to visit nothing unless in her 
society ; nor was there any scene 
whatever in which her presence was 
not felt to be the higher gratification. 

Mr. Bloomfield and hi> sister, after 
their first visit to some of th*e envi- 
rons of Naples, felt little disposed m 
make any unusual exertion. Tluw 
had both discovered that tlig bay was 
much the same whether viewed from 
the right side or the left, and that in 
this warm weather — it was now the*, 
month of May — the shady walks in 
the Villa, lleale, or a promenade in 
the town, was to be preferred to a 
ride in an open carnage. To Mildred, 
on the contrary, almost every excur- 
sion, whatever its professed object, 
deri\ ed its chief attraction from the. 
different points of view it presented 
her of that l>ny, which every hour 
seemed to make more lovely. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that Winston and 
Mildred were sometimes left to pro- 
ceed on their expedition alone. 
How the heart of Winston beat as 
he handed her into the carriage, and 
took his seat beside her! It was 
something very like a curse which 
fell at that moment upon the memory 
of his selfish parent. Had he been 
fairly dealt with, it might have been 
his lot to hand her into a carriage of 
his ow r n — and hors. 

Winston was almost in danger of 
forgetting the existence of Mr. Bloom - 
fields but habitual politeness so far pre- 
vailed, that he occasionally brought 
himself to listen to the account that 
gentleman gave of his ow n* impres- 
sions or afflictions. 

“ I was never more disappointed,” 
said Mr. Bloomfield on one of these 
occasions, “or rather, I was never 
more mistaken in any place in my 
life than in this town of Naples. [ 
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liad board mijch of lazzaroni lying 
about in.the’stin, eating tnaccaroni, 
and of the love of the people for 
gaudy colours and' tinsel, even to the- 
sticking gold-leaf and little flags of 
red paper upon the meat in the 
butcher’s shop ; and I had seen de- 
picted the more curious costumes of 
inan and horse, and especially this 
curiculo , as 1 believe they call it, 
’which seems originally to have been 
like our old-fashioned one-horse 
chaise, but by the extension of the 
shafts into a sort of platform before 
and behind, and by means of a net- 
work suspended underneath between 
the wheels, has been made to hold a 
quite indefinite number of persons, 
and still remains a one-horse chaise, 
inasmuch as the whole cluster of 
mortals is generally carried on at a 
gallop by one little black horse, 
who, as some sort of compensation 
for the work they give him, is tricked 
out as fine as leather and brass nails, 
ribands and feathers, can make him. 
Well, out of all these materials 1 had 
contrived for myself a picture of ut- 
ter and contented idleness on the one 
hand, and the extreme of hilarious 
activity on the other. I need not 
tell you how little such a picture 
answers to the reality, how little pre- 
pared I was to encounter the din, 
and more than Cheapside confusion 
of this main thoroughfare* the Toledo 
street. The impression which Naples 
actually makes* is of a city where 
noise and turmoil and contusion are 
at their very height. Carried one 
step further, clmos would come 
again.” There is the same incessant 
toil for gain as in London itself— as 
little of repose, ns little of hilarity. 
Here is the spirit of trade ’without 
the order and metlmd which trade 
should introduce. It is commerce 
bewildered, and passionate after pence. 
There are some parts of London more 
thickly stocked perhaps with carts 
and wagons, and carriages of all de- 
scriptions, but they are order itself 
compared to this Toledo street. 
Every thing one can desire to purchase, 
every thing one can desire to escape 
from, comes walking abroad upon its 
even, uniform pavement, where men 
and carriages are circulating together. 
Class, and tea-trays, and crokery- 
waro. and halwwdashery, nil meet you 


lu tbe street.- You we miming {fit 
dear life from soint devil of a driver, 
who thinks that if he docs but shout 
loniT enough; lie is at perfect liberty 
to break your bones, and you are 
stopt in yoiir ftight'by an industrious ‘ 
chapman, who spreads his stock of 
pocket-handkerchiefs before your 
eyes. Men are walking about with 
live fowls, cocks, hens, turkeys, 
which they hold, head downwards, in 
a bunch/ tied together by the legs. 
They are the quietest animals in the 
street. They seem to have been 
touched by the utter inutility of their 
loudest exclamations, and therefore 
to have resigned themselves in si- 
lence; only when some cart-wheel* 
grazes that head of theirs, which thejk 
naturally hold up as high as possible, 
lest they should die of apoplexy, do 
they make any ineffectual attempt to 
call attention to their sufferings^ 
Even money-changers, who, in all 
capitals of Europe, carry on their 
business with a certain dignity and 
decorum* are hero to l>e seen, like our 
apple- women, ambulatory : they 
keep a stall with a sort of bird-cage 
upon it, between the wires of which 
are glistening a store of coins, gold, 
and silver, and much copper. I saw 
an old woman at one of these stalls 
laying down the rate of exchange. 
No doubt site knew her arithmetic 
that okl crone, and made no mistake, 
at least on one side of the account. 
A couple of lads with a large travful 
of spectacles and opera- glasses, were 
the great opticians of the day. I saw 
all sorts of men, priests among them, 
trying on spectacles in the jostle of 
this thoroughfare. The tailor and 
the hatter sit outside the doyr-way 
stitching. I look into a baker's shop, 
if that can be called a shop which is 
merely a square cavity laid open at 
the side near the street — it is verily 
a bakers, and bread is made there, 
for you may see the w hole process 
carried on. Against the wall, on one 
side, a great wheel is turning— gjind- 
ing tin* covn; at the opposite side 
stands a man up to his elbows In 
flour, kneading away with all Ida 
might ; and in front of you, If you 
will wait a moment, you will see the 
fiery own open, and the baked thread 
make its appearance— a sample of 
which is deposited In the wire safe 
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that hangs up at the entr&uce, and 
serves for shop-window. Would 
that all handicrafts were but as peace- 
ful I A few doors further on there is 
Rafaelle Papa , the copper-smith, 

4 hammering remorselessly at his cop- 
per pans. And, O heavens! the 
blacksmith himself has come out in 
the open air with his fire and his 
forge ; he has established liis smoking 
furnace in the only recess, the only 
place of refuge, the whole street af- 
fortied” 

44 And in the midst of all this, and 

S every corner, what heaps of beau- 
ill flowers ! ” said Mildred. 44 It is 
curious, too,” she added, 44 to see, mov- 
» irig through this Cheapsidc throng, 
Mte mendicant friar, cowled and san- 
daled, with his wallet, or double sack 
that hangs across his Shoulder before 
and behind, actually then and there 
.(Collecting alms for his convent.” 

44 But you must not forget the sugar 
saints and saviours,” said Miss Bloom- 
field, “that one sees amongst the 
sweetmeats ; and how in every shop 
there hangs up the picture of some 

S atron saint, before which on holy- 
ays candles are burning ; nor above 
all, those lemonade stalls, which are 
certainly the gayest things in the 
town. But tell me,” she continued, 

44 1 do not quite undSrstand them. 
First, there is a sort of dresser heaped 
up with lemons and oranges. At each 
end of this rise two little pillars, 
painted with red and white stripes, 
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and supporting a sort of canopy, on 
which figures, of course, the Virgin 
Mary— so that the whole looks like 
a little altar. Well, but on each 
side, between these pillars, there 
swings, suspended by the middle, a 
sort of wooden barrel, and when the 
damsel, who makes the lemonade, has 
nothing else to do, she gives it a touch, 
and sets it swinging. Now, what are 
those for?” 

44 They hold the snow,” said her 
brother, •* which sen es instead of ice, 
ami which the damsel, by this swing- 
ing prefcess, helps to dissolve. Some 
day we will have a glass of lemonade 
at one of these altars, as you call 
them. We shall get it fresh enough, 
and cheap enough. But you must 
take vour sugar with you, for sugar 
they do not give; their customer* 
are in the habit of taking it without. 
I was amused to-day,” lie continued, 
44 by watching the progress down the 
street of a very simple style of water- 
cart. A butt of water, with a leathern 
pipe issuing from it, is drawn on a low 
cart by a donkey. A- bare-legged 
fellow ties a string to»the end of tho 
leathern pipe, and follows jerking it 
to and fro, this side and that side — of 
course with many loud vociferations — 
and so continues to distribute the con- 
tents of his butt over a pretty large 
area.” „ 

44 Very surprising!” said Winston, 
w ho for some time past had not heard 
one syllable of what was uttered. 


Chapter IX. 


We will not indulge ourselves, at 
the risk of wearying our readers, % 
traversing in the society of Mildred 
and Winston the environs of Naples ; 
we will not wander with them through 
the disinterred streets and temples of 
Pompeii ; nor attempt to partake of 
their delight at those exquisite views 
which their excursions on both sides 
of the bay presented to them . Often 
did Winston sit by the side of Mil- 
dred, looking at those scenes, and liis 
happy spirit for a while reflected them 
as calmly as the blue waters those 
beautiful islands within them. Alas ! 
the pebble soon foil in one of those 
lofrrors — the tranquil mood was ever 
and anon cruelly disturbed. 


We will not even trust ourselves in 
the museum of Naples, so rich in the 
curiosities of the antiquarian, and in 
w'orks of art; nor stand with Mil- 
dred before those statues of the god* 
dess Isis, from which it was difficult 
to persuade her to move, so much was 
there of thought as well as beauty in 
the ^countenances. One especially 
(for there are several) of these statues 
of Isis — it was the smallest in the 
group— she confessed, after after all 
she had seen of sculpture, had affected 
her more intensely than*ony w ork of 
art, by its thrilling union of deep 
mystery with perfect loveliness. Of 
Isis herself, or of the religion taught 
under her name, she confessed, she 
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said, to have very obscure ideas ; but 
if ever a temple should be erected to 
human philosophy, that statue, she 
thought, was worthy to occupy the 
chief place in it. 

One of their excursions, however, 
it is necessary, for the sake of our 
narrative, to give some account of— 
it is that to Vesuvius. Perhaps there 
are few travellers who have not re- 
corded the day they visited the burn- 
ing mountain as amongst the most 
remarkable of their lives. The ex- 
treme beauty of the views as you 
ascend, the strange desolation imme- 
diately around, and the grand spec- 
tacle that awaits you on the summit, 
so vary and sustain the interest, that 
every emotion which nature is capable 
of producing, seems to have been 
crowded into one spot, and one hour. 

The whole party started together 
on this expedition, but Mr. and Miss 
Bloomfield had no intention of pro- 
ceeding further than the hermitage — 
a small house erected, as every one 
knows, half way up the mountain, 
before the ascent becomes steep or 
severe, and, for the rest, very little 
like a hermitage. Here they designed 
to stay,, enjoying the magnificent view 
it commands, while the younger half 
of the party proceeded to scale the 
mountain, "it would have beeti easy 
lor them to ascend thus far by a cir- 
cuitous route iu a carriage, but, beside 
that horses could convey Mildred and 
her companion somew hat further than 
the carriage road extends, the uucle 
and aunt were not unwilling to partake 
to a certain extent the spirit of the 
enterprise. They all, therefore, 
mounted their horses, and, accom- 
panied l>y their guide, advanced by 
tho steeper and more direct path. 

The ascent begins amongst gardens 
and vineyards — the vine flowing from 
tree to tree, and making of a whole 
field one continuous, harbour. The 
ath next winds along a vast barren 
ill-side, utterly without verdure, 
whose brown furrows present the 
appearance of a ploughed field ; but the 
clods here do uot give way to the tread 
of yoiflr animal ; you stoop and touch 
them, they are of stone, they are the 
old lava. As you ascend, these clods 
grow larger, grow darker, till the 
narrow road winds between great 
blocks of black lava, pitched here and 
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there in the wildest confusion, Yon 
then reach a level piece of road, on 
which stands the hermitage. 

Here Mr. and Miss Bloomfield 
paused. The rest proceeded some- 
what further on horseback, till the 
mountain, taking the shape of a cone, 
presents a steep ascent, to be mastered 
only on foot. 

‘‘Let us pause a moment here,” 
said Mildred, when they had dis- 
mounted, “ and look at the bay. I 
have longed several times upon the 
road to make a halt, but if I had, it 
would have been a signal for the 
general hu bbub of conversation . Y on,** 
she continued with a smile, “are a 
sensible companion, you know how„ 
to be silent, or can talk in these 
snatches or broken utterances which 
rather relieve silence than dissipate it, 
which do not scare the gentle goddess 
altogether from onr company. Had 
I neked my uncle to stop, he would 
immediately have commenced talking, 
and talked till we went on again. 1 ' 

The scene lay outstretched before 
them in all its beauty, and under an 
almost cloudless sky. One peculiar 
charm of^his celebrated bay depends 
on the islands scattered on both sides 
of its entrance, as Capri, Ischia, and 
others. These, as you shift your posi- 
tion ou the bay, produce an endless 
variety — interlacing the azure water 
w ith stripes of blue mountainous land, 
in the same number as w ell-defined 
clouds are sometimes set, ridge after 
ridge, in the clear sky. From their 
present point of tiew, the centre of 
their picture was open sea, and the 
sides filled up and diversified by these 
islands. Seen under the mid-day sun, 
they appear invested in a mint of 
light. 

“ They rise from the deep bine sea 
like sapphires that love lias breathed 
upon," said Winston. “What fan- 
tastic tricks,’ 1 he continued, “ but 
alw ays beautiful — Nature plays under* 
her own high heaven. The hills on 
yonder coast, huge as they **are, 
have a way of hiding themselves in 
the very air — vanishing in the very 
light. And, look yonder, in the ex- 
treme distance, the light seems to have 
cut (m ag the solid basis of the hilW« 
and left nothing but the ridge, the 
wavy outline, w hich one might expert 
to ti>e into the air^ it is.so cloud-Uke, 1 ' 
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“ The earth ami heaven do so 
Ifijpgle here, there is no separating 
them,” said Mildred. “ I wonder not 
ihat the inhabitants of such a region 
as this threw a certain dimness, as 
4 of twilight, over their future Elysium. 
Some difference it was necessary to 
imagine betw een it and their familiar 
earth, and could they fancy any thing 
more bright and beautiful than this?’ 1 

u Look behind you,” said Winston. 
She turned, and started at the sudden 
and complete contrast which the utter 
desolation of the scathed mountain pre- 
sented to her. 

They then addressed themselves to 
their somewhat arduous undertaking. 
•Mildred had refused to be carried up 
in' a chair — had determined to >valk. 
She had received a very accurate de- 
scription of this part of her task, and 
found things exactly as she expected. 
The side of the mountain seems, at 
first, composed of large loose stones, 
of a brow n colour ; but the lava, which 
assumes this shape, is not loose, and 
you step from projection to projection 
with perfect safety, — with the same 
fatigue, — neither more nor less, as one 
walks up a flight of staift. It is 
rather a long flight, how ever, and 
there is no bannister. This last de- 
ficiency the guide is in the habit of 
supplying — to such as condescend to 
accept his assistance — by fastening a 
leathern strap round his waist, and 
giving the end of it into the hand of 
the traveller. Winston insisted upon 
putting this strap round his ow n w aist, 
and that Mildred should allow' him to 
take what , seemed to him the most 
enviable position of the guide. It 
was a dangerous experiment. Not 
the weight of Mildred — for she leant 
veiy lightly — it was not the w eight 
of Mildred winch he felt at every step 
"was exhausting his strength, till his 
heart beat and his knees trembled. 
^Afwr a little time he w ; as compelled 
to sit dow p n, faint as a child. Mildred 
was far from* guessing the cause of this 
sudden weakness, but requested that 
the belt might be again transferred to 
the guide. Nor did he hesitate a mo- 
ment. Had he attempted to proceed 
much farther they might both have 
-been precipitated to the bottom. 

Their v march was toilsome ; and 
Mifflred, taking advantage of a c ofe 
modious place, sat clbwn to rest u]h>u 
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the lava. At the altitude which they 
had reached the temperature changes, 
— a cold wintry wind was blowing — 
and she had not quite prepared herself 
for so sudden a change. Winston, 
anxious only that the breath of heaven 
should not visit her too rudely, and 
forgetting to ask himself whether there 
might not be a too familiar kindness 
in the act, pulled off a light over-coat 
which he w ore, and, making the best 
shawl he could of it, put it over her 
shoulders. She was not a little con- 
fused at the unaffected anxiety which 
had evidently given rise to this prompt 
attention ; and blushed as she refused 
to rob him of his ow r n attire. She 
attempted, by some playful remark, to 
remove the feeling of embarrassment 
which had seized upon both parties. 

“ But from a poor gentleman,” 
replied Winston, alluding to some- 
thing that had passed between them 
at an earlier part of the day, “ any 
gift may be safely accepted. Like the 
priest, he wears a tonsure, which at 
once gives him unusual privileges, and 
reduces him to a subject of indiffe- 
rence.” 

Mildred made no answer ; but she 
thought that, in one of these cases, 
the tonsure was so little visible, was 
kept so much out of sight, that it 
might fail of its due precautionary 
influence. She rose, and they pro- 
ceeded on their walk, or, rather, their 
climbing. And now' the volume of 
smoke which had, for some time, been 
concealed from view' by the mountain 
itself, burst upon them, and a few 
minutes placed them on the summit. 
They stood within the crater, or w’hat 
has been such, for, at present, the 
mountain discharges itself through a 
lofty cone which rises on one side of 
this strange, black, sulphurous amphi- 
theatre. All around them, however, 
the volcanic vapours were steaming 
up from innumerable crevices, and 
the hot lava pouring out, moving 
slowly, w ith a dull red heat. No need 
here of further clothing. Their feet 
w ere burning where they stood. They 
had ag$in exchanged the cold of win- 
ter, not for the heat of summer, l)ut of 
a furnace. 

There is a terrific grandeur in the 
scene. The black masses of lava, 
wliose surface, here, is of the hue and 
texture of cinders, are piled and jost- 
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led together with the utmost irregu- 
larity, with deep fissures between 
them, in the same manner, though 
the materials so different, as the 
blocks Of ice in the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc. Sometimes these cindery sur- 
faces jmdnlate and take the appear- 
ance of black coils, as of a huge cable 
laid in parallel folds. These coils, as 
you advance, are explained ; for yon 
will see the dull red lava sweltering 
out from underneath one of those 
great blocks, in a long and narrow wave, 
which does not subside, but stiffens as 
it cools, and, in this form, is pushed 
forward by the succeeding wave. In 
another part, the lava is flowing in a 
small stream, about a foot in breadth, 
just as the metal in a fouudery, but 
more slowly, ami the surface dimmed 
with a black scaly film ; on raising 
which, with your stick, the tiame 
bursts out. It Dows so slowly that, 
sometimes, you must watch it nar- 
rowly before you detect the motion ; 
you may be looking at such a stream 
and not suspect it to bu this stealthy 
Phlegethon, till suddenly it is seen to 
stir, like a vast *erpent mo\ iug in its 
sleep. 

To the left of them, as they stood 
in this crater, the wall oi the moun- 
tain enclosed them in, utterly w itliout 
vestige of any kind of verdure, bare 
brown ore, w itli lissurcs exhaling their 
sulphurous vapour ; before them, ex- 
tending to amt meeting the horizon, lay 
the tumbled masses of black lava, 
with the glowing at intcr\ als of their 
dull red furnaces, and every where the 
same vapour steaming tip; and at 
their right rose the conical summit 
from w hich Vesin ius was discharging 
its artillery, the sides of which arc 
covered with a green ami yellow sul- 
phur that, elsewhere, might be mis- 
taken at a distance for some sort of 
moss or other vegetation, but the eye 
has learnt to expect here uothiug of 
so peaceful a nature. From this cone 
volleys of huge stones were perpetually 
issuing, with thunder-like explosions ; 
and, above all, that majestic column 
of smoke ! Smoke seems a very ordi- 
nary word, expressive of a very Ordi- 
nary thing, but it forms here no ordi- 
nary spectacle. , At each explosion it 
bursts u]) impetuously, struggling like 
frenzy from its imprisonment, rovolv- . 
ing with amazing rapidity, thick, 
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turbid, ruddy, mixed with ffame ; as 
it rises, it revolves less rapidly, add 
becomes more pure, more calm ; ever 
rising higher, and expanding in greater 
and purer volumes, it at length julrf tfyO 
heavens, towering majestically, whiter 
than the whitest cloud, ana floating 
off in light ethorial vapours, which Ae 
blue sky gladly receives. 44 The 
spirit of Beauty/' said Mildred, as she 
gazed upwards, 44 has triumphed.” 

As she looked with increasing inte- 
rest on this spectacle, the spirit of 
enterprise grew stroug within her, and 
she wished to ascend this cone itself. 
But besides that the huge stonea 
which at that time w'ere being con- 
stantly projected, rendered the expe- 
dition dangerous, the guide assured 
her that the fatigue w r ould be to her 
excessive. In fact, he resolutely de- 
clined to lend his aid to such a scheme. 

44 If you liad been alone,” she said 
to Wiuston, kl you would have gone 
farther. 1 am a sore hinderance to 
you, I fear.” 

“ On the contrary," lie replied, 44 if 
you had not come, \ should not have 
ascended so far as this.” 

And he spoke the simple truth; for 
Yc\sti\ ills itself would have been tor- 
gotten in the society of Mildred. To 
ascend tile mountain at night-time had 
lioen one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects lie had piojKised to himself in his 
\ isit to Italy , but at it was out of the 
question (the uncle and aunt would 
not have listened to it fur a moment) 
tlmt she should accompany him* in 
such an expedition, he had at ouce 
tore go no it, or rather it had slipped 
from his thoughts. 

After some time longer spent in this 
remarkable scene, they began their 
descent, which they found to be quite 
an easy and Amusing piece of bad- 
ness. The descent is made on a side 
of (lie mountain covered with looses 
ashes that yield to the foot. Up tlla 
it would be impossible to get,' but yon 
go down it with the same' facility as 
if you were skating along the side of 
the mountain. Mildred, with the* 
help of a staff, accomplished this part 
of her task with much ease, and not 
without hilarity. 

Mi. and Miss Bloomfield were hap^ 
to j$e them return — had begun to 
woofer what could keep themlb totffc 
—had for some tinii grown quite Urea 
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of thoir own position. The carriage 
jpd been ordered to come slowly 
^09Uid by the other road, and meet 
Shem at tlte hermitage. It was wait- 
ing for them. They were ail willing 

„ to enter it, and return by the carriage 

f load to Naples. 

*'_> , On the ride home Mildred was very 

f silent. Mauy little incidents liad 

* occurred, many words had dropped, 
daring the course of the day, which 
became subjects of reflection, not quite 
so calm as the works of art or nature 
had hitherto supplied. Winston — she 

* could not refuse to see it — loved! 
But loved, as he desired to intimate, 

. without the least hope, the least pro- 
spect of alliance. Well, she was 
warned. What remained for her but 
to keep her own heart quite sure? 
Keep ! was she quite sure that she still 
retained it in undisputed custody ? 

But we have lost sight, ail this 
while, of Mrs. Jackson and her daugh- 
ter, -which it was not our intention to 
do. They had not lost sight of Win- 
ston. As they had inquired of him, 
when at Komc, what hotel he would 
recommend them at Naples, and as he 
had very naturally mentioned the one 
he had selected for himself, it was not 
at all surprising that he should find 
himself, one afternoon, seated very 
snugly by Mrs. and Miss Jackson, at 
the comfortable quiet table-d'hote of 
the Hotel des Etrangers. Happily there 
existed no secrets, and no division of 
opinion between the mother and 
daughter on what now chiefly pre- 
occupied the thoughts of both. Airs. 
Jackson had herself conceived a great 
partiality for Winston — sympathised 
entirely with her daughter’s romantic 
attachment — and w as willing to pro- 
mote her views by all means in her 
power. She was at heart a generous 
woman, though certain petty and 
rooted habits would, at first acquain- 
tance, lead to an opposite impression. 
There was nothing she was not ready 
to do for Winston. It was only the 

* good sense, or tho 'somewhat better 
sense, of the daughter, that prevented 
her at Rome from secretly calling for 
his bill and paying it for him behind 
his. back. At Naples, Winston almost 

* always met thfim at the dinner table ; 
and* it was impossible for him to be 
churlish towards persons who sedfied 

* m> very pleased with whatever he 
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said, and so kindly disposed towards 
him. Mrs. Jackson was confidential 
in the extreme as to the several items 
which formed her worldly prosperity, 
and very clearly intimated the ex- 
tremely benevolent designs she had 
upon himself. To Louisa, indeed, it 
w r as a sad blow and heavy discourage- 
ment when she met him in the com- 
pany of one so beautiful as Mildred ; 
but "she had tact enough, even from 
Winston himself, to extract certain 
particulars respecting the fortune of 
the lady, which went far to set her 
fears at rest. 

And now- began in Winston's mind 
one of the saddest conflicts and con- 
fusions that could visit a poor mortal. 
On the one hand was hopeless pas- 
sion — poverty forbidding; on the 
other, a fdrtunc offered to a needy 
gentleman — ay, and affection too, if 
he could resign himself to accept it- 
StrSngc as it may seem, it was his 
very love for Mildred that gave its 
greatest influence to the fortune of 
Miss . Jackson. By a marriage with 
this latter lady he should escape from 
the tortures of his hopeless passion ; 
it would be a refuge from this, and all 
like disquietude*. Most people will 
be doubtless of opinion that the at- 
tractions of wealth need no auxiliary. 
Those, however, who are w ell read iu 
the human heart, will have no diffi- 
culty in believing us when we say of 
Winston, that if*he had never en- 
countered Mildred, he would have 
merely smiled at the idea of u marriage 
with Louisa Jackson. It now came 
recommended to him as an escape 
from an intolerable torture: lie would 
rush into matrimony as a shelter from 
Jove. 

When passing the morning in the 
society of Mildred, not a single frag- 
ment of a thought fell to the share of 
Louisa. But when, having left her, 
he proceeded to his hotel with a heavy 
and perplexed heart, and asked him- 
self w here all this was tending — when 
lie afterwards found himself seated 
by the side of tivo jKirsons, somewhat 
silly and ridiculous it is true, but kind- 
hearted and most amiably disposed, 
able and anxious to offer him that 
only safe harbour of life which pro- 
perty builds up for — a harbour, 
too, which would secure him from 
that wild tempest so evidently pre- 
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paring for him— -it seemed that a very 
little more would turn the balance in 
favour of Louisa. 

That very little more , an incident 
which we have to record, supplied. 

Whilst walking and sitting with 
Mildred in the Villa Reale, he had 
noticed that a tall, military-looking 
gentleman had appeared singularly 
stipck with the beauty of his fair 
companion. In this there was no- 
thing unusual. Few people passed 
her without paying a certain silent 
homage to those blue eyes and their 
singular sweetness of expression. 
Even the common people, even the, 
beggars, when they had received their 
alms and stayed no longer to beg, 
would still stay, lingering about, to 
catch another look at that face, when 
it should be turned towards them. 
But in the. stranger’s manner there 
was something more than admiration 
expressed ; and, what w as more re- 
markable and more alarming to the 
feelings of Winston, Mildred herself 
manifested towards this stranger — if 
lie were a stranger — an almost equal 
degree of interest. On the last oc- 
casion, when they encountered him, 
this gentleman was observed to turn 
and follow them, and watch them to 
the door of Mr. Bloomfield's residence. 
Winston, after parting with his com- 
panion, re-entered tin* gardens oppo- 
site, and tVom this position lie saw 
the same stranger return v> Mr- 
Bloomfield's door, ring at the bell, 
ask, as it seemed, several questions 
of the porter, aud then — enter the 
house ! 

As he stood staring at this inex- 
plieable vision, he was accosted by a. 
young Englishman, with whom in* 
iiad some slight travelling acquain- 
tance ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
the very first question liis companion 
put, was — whether he. knew that 
gentleman who had just entered the 
lionse opposite V 

u "No ! do you ? ” was the prompt 
reply of Winston. 

44 I do not,’ said the other ; u but 
T confess f am rather curious to learn. 
He must lx* somebody — travels in 
grand style — has taken the best rooms 
in the Victoria:, I took him for a 
Russian prince, but he speaks English 
like a native." 

44 The Russians are sai£ to be such 
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good linguists, this may be no. ctbk 
tenon," said Winston, hiding, as best 
he could, under the commonplace 
remark, the agitation that he fdt. 
He very soon made some excuse to 
escape from his companion, and re- 
turned to his hotel. That day he 
was at dinner more absent than usual? 
yet there was something in his manner" 
which Louisa liked, which gave her 
more hope than she had lately enter* 
tamed. 

The next morning Winston called 
as usual at the Bloomfields. They 
had ridden out ; and he learned, on 
inquiry, that his seat in the carriage 
had been occupied by this mysterious 
stranger. Where should he go ? what 
should he do? He now felt how 
complete a slave he had become — 
how utterly dependent for all his 
happiness upon another. His happi-’ 
ness ! what but misery could he reap 
from this passion ? And now to love 
was to lie added all the pangs of 
jealousy. 

lie entered the gardens opposite 
the Villa Reale. That “prince of 
promenades,'* as some one has called 
it. extending as it does along a quay 
m: paralleled for the beauty of its 
position, with its thick dark shelter 
of olives on the one side of you, and 
it> light and graceful avenue of acacias 
on the other, with its statues sur- 
rounded each by its parterre of 
flowers or niched in it< green recess, 
with the fountain bubbling from the 
ground at its feet — all had ceased to 
please. At one part the promenade 
project* into a small semicircle, fitted 
up with marble seats, which com- 
mands an uninterrupted view of the 
hay and of Vesuvius. It is difficult 
to recognise our old boisterous friend, 
the sea, such as we know him in our 
northern latitudes, in the dancing 
blue waters which, stirred by Jfre 
lightest breeze, are here flinging the 
whitest foam over the polished black 
rocks or stones that line these coasts, 
and still more in the glassy azure 
which extends, like a lake, in the 
distance : it is a scene to induce fix 
most. ix»rfect repose. , But Winston 
found no repose in it, and its bealty 
awoke not a single emotion of enthu- 
siasm. He turned towards Vtitottvius. 
Its column of^uupke, rising always 
there, neither subsiding nor Increasing, 
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^fiiowlrritated 1dm by Its sameness and 
constancy. “ Always thus !” he 
fplriftally exclaimed. “ Why does it 
‘^Bi t explode at once ? Why not at 
give out all its rage ? ” 

He passed through the gardens. 
They lead, at the further extremity, 
"Itata an open space, where much rabble 
.assemble, where a sort of market is 
J &0ld, and’ where, on the neighbouring 
^he&ch, the fishermen draw up their 
: fishermen bare-legged, bare- 
> but legs and thighs not of 

^K&sn but mahogany. At other times 
fife had beeu amused with the sudden 
? *cbntrast this scene affords with the 
^rell-dressed crowd within the gardens. 

\ Jt now disgusted him. There was 
^nothing but noise and dirt, nothing 
'but dust and heat, and glare. The 
various beggars who had often vexed 
him by their clamours, but had gene- 
rally ended by extorting from him 
" some pence and some good-humour, 
were quite intolerable. The little 
* children, with their naked feet, tanned 
land dusted to the colour of the road, 
girt with their scanty complement of 
rags, with nothing on earth but their 
little shrill voices — their Signor ! 
Signor! — to get their daily morsel 
with, and who had so often, w hen 
Mildred was at his side, received a 
whole handfnl of copper coins amongst 
them, now excited not the least com- 
miseration, called forth nothing but 
some passing execration upon the 
slovenly government that could per- 
mit human life to sink down into all 
/ the wildness, and more than the desti- 
tution of the brute animal. 

After the lapse of some hours, spent 
in this horrible restlessness, he again 
called on the Bloomficlds. They had 
returned from their drive, lie ran up 
the stairs : but, when he reached the 
landing-place, he paused. Perhaps 
that stranger might have returned 
with them. The door of the drawing- 
room was half-open : he looked, and 
saw that formidable intruder seated 
there. He was not formidable, evi- 
dently, to Mildred. She stood grace- 
fully before him, and, putting back his 
dark hair from his fine manly brow, 
she stooped, and laid a kiss upon his 
forehead. Winston drew back in- 
stantly, and hurried from the house. 

He had not retreated, however, so 
fiuickly, but that he had been seen by 
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Mildred — thanks to the tall mirror 
before which she stood, and which had 
faithfully reflected his image. Ha5 
he been less distracted, he would have 
heard a soft voice call him by his 
name, from the head of the stairs ; 
but he heard nothing, and he seemed 
to see nothing, as he strode along the 
street, aiid, rushing into his hotel, shut 
himself up in his room. “ This intole- 
rable anguish!” he cried; “ it must 
have au end. To a passion which it- 
self is the merest despair, must I add 
the maddest of jealousies ? ” 

That day, after the dinner was con- 
cluded, Winston accepted an invita- 
tion which Mrs. Jackson had often 
pressed upon liim in vain, to adjourn 
to her sittiug-room, and partake of a 
dessert there. He accepted the invi- 
tation. It sealed his fate ; and he in- 
tended that it should. lie left that 
room — he, the lover of Mildred — the 
affianced of Louisa Jackson ! 

The next morning— it w as a sleep- 
less night that intervened — lie paid 
his respects, with the due appearance 
of felicity upon his countenance, to 
Mrs. Jackson and her daughter. It 
was into tlieir carnage he w as now to 
enter, to take one of those drives in 
the environs which he had so often 
enjoyed with Mildred. It was to 
thlir admiration he w as now r to listen 
and respond. 

The party w as preparing to start, 
when ^message was brought to them 
that two ladies were below who 
wished to speak to Mr. Winston. 
Mrs. Jackson, all anxiety to be polite, 
told the servant to show' the ladies 
into her room. Immediately after 
Miss Bloomfield and Mildred Wil- 
loughby were ushered up stairs. 

Never was Mijdrcd looking more 
beautiful, for never w r as she so happy 
in her life. The name even of Mrs. 
Jackson she had never heard pro- 
nounced ; and, not aware of being in 
the apartment of that lady, but con- 
sidering she w'as iu some room des- 
tined for the reception of visiters, sho 
merely made to the ladies that slight 
curtsey by which the presence of a 
stranger is recognised, and imme- 
diately turned aud addressed herself 
to Winston. 

“Congratulate me!” she said. 
“ Congratulate me ! — But first I must 
repeat my message from Mr. Bloom- 
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field, who. insists upon it that yon 
break through your unsocial rule, and 
dine with him to-day. And now again 
congratulate me 1 My father has re- 
turned from India, ft was he whom 
we called the mysterious stranger. 
As to the conflicting reports which 
had been spread of him in England, 
you shall hear all at leisure. But he 
has returned 1— and he has returned 
wealthy and amiable/ 1 
There was a slight tremor in her 
voice as Bhc uttered these last words. 
That slight tremor, it was the response 
now given to certain passionate but 
desponding declarations, which he had 
so often half uttered in her ear. 

The answer came one day too late. 
Wi nston stood as if struck duni b. H is 
rage, his shame, his agony of vexa- 
tion, he knew not how to express. 
And indeed there was that convulsion 
in his throat which, if he had at- 
tempted to speak, would have choked 
liis utterance But there was one 
amongst the party who found word-* 
fit for the occasion, and quite ex- 
planatory. In n hat she conceived 
the prettiest manner in the world, 
Louisa Jackson laid her hand upon 
Winston’s shoulder. She had heard 
something of an invitation — But, 
Alfred dear,” she said, 44 you will not 
surely dine out to-day !” " 

Mildred started at the tone of that 
address, telling as it did so strange a 
history, so utterly unexpected. Then 
collecting herself, and taking the arm 
of Miss Bloomfield, she expressed her 
regret, in some words of course, that 
they could not have the pleasure of 
Mr. Winston’s company to dinuer, 
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and, curtseying slightly to the retfflf 
the society, withdrew. , 

What a drama had passed between 
them, and in silence ! What feeling*' 
had been hidden under those 
words of formal and ceremofthM 
speech ! <v 

No sooner had she left than 
ston rushed into his own apartment. 
Amongst the curiosities which he hgd 
collected in Italy was a genuine 
stiletto. This had sometimes accom- 
panied him in his solitary rambles; 
and of late he had sometimes, in his 
moods of despondency, contemplated 
that instrument, thinking the while nf 
some other purpose than that of strik- 
ing a foe to which it might be appli- 
cable. They arc dangerous moments 
which we spend in reflecting on the 
mere possibility of some fatal act. 
The imagination becomes familiarised 
with the deed. When the fiery and 
ungovernable passion falls upon US, 
it finds the train ready laid. Win- 
stou locked liis door — ran to the 
stiletto — buried it in his heart I 
The horror and distraction of Louisa 
and her mother may be easily ima- 
gined. It might be a subject of more 
deep and curious interest to trace the 
influence of such a catastrophe on the 
mind of Mildred; but this also we 
must leave to the reflection and per- 
spicacity of the reader. Mr. Bloom- 
field and his sister soon after left 
Italy, embarking in the steam-boat 
direct for Marseilles : they had grown 
weary of travel. Colonel Willoughby 
and his daughter Mildred took the 
route by land, and quitted Naples for 
the north of Italy and the Alps. 
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THE EARLY TAKEN. 

% >■ Tlie idee embodied in the following verses is the subject of an old German legend, intended, 
somewhat painfully, to sepresent a repining and diseased spirit awed by a fearful 
u of eventual futurity into a becoming resignation for the early loss of those who might 
riff* proved unequal to the temptations of a longer life. 

j A mother mourned her children dead, 

Two blooming boy 6, whose opening prime 
Along her path a light had shed, 

Now quenched, atlas ! before its time. 

She mourned as one who dreamed that here 
Our home and dwelling place should be ; 

She mounted as if she felt no fear 
Of earthly sin and misery. 

Once, in the watches of the night, 

Before her dim and tearful eye, 

Beyond the clouds an opening bright 
Revealed a vision of the sky. 

There, amid amaranthine bowers, 

Where God's own glory seemed to shine. 

She saw, on beds of golden flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 

Thence bending down, a pitying smile 
Their fair illumined features \\ ore : 

“ For us now freed from guilt and guile, * 

O, dearest mother, weep no more ! M 

But still her tears rebellions flow, 

And still she raves of angry fate, 

As if, with blind and selfish wo, 

She grudged her children’s blissful .state. 

Again in visions of the night, 

Sent to impart a sad relief, 

The matron saw another sight 
That stayed the torrent of her grief. 

A youth, by wine to madness stirred, 

Stood brawling on the midnight street, 

And as a clash of swords was heard, 

Sunk lifeless at a rival’s feet. 

New horrors o’er her senses steal ; 

She sees, appearing through the gloom, 

A hardened outlaw on the wheel. 

While crowds around applaud his doom. 

She gazed upon the hapless youth, 

She gazed upon the hardened man, 

And dawnings of the dreadful truth 
To rise upon her soul began. 

Then thus a voice w as heard to say, 

“ What now they are thine eye hath seen : 

Here, had they not been snatch’d away, 

See also what they would have been.’* 
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A BIDS TO MAGNESIA. 

STAGE FIRST. 


Smybha is a capital starting point 
for eastern expeditions, though it is 
too full of gadors , of every description, 
to be, in itself, a fair specimen of ori- 
entalism. The man would carry home 
a queer account of Turkey who should 
begin his notes at Smyrna, and, pass- 
ing up the Dardanelles, make up his 
book as he travelled overland from 
Constantinople to Jauniua, en route 
to 'lower Stairs. This is the approved 
track, or, perhaps, it may be up the 
Danube in the Austrian steamer. Such 
an i xpedition is capital fun, no doubt, 
and to be recommended to any of our 
friends with a little loose cash, and 
some six weeks' holiday. It intro- 
duces to many notabilities, tirst-rate 
in their way, but not to that singular 
notability, the genuine old Osmanli. 
He is a branch of the ethnographical 
tree that will not flourish in European 
atmosphere ; though the Mime exube- 
rance of vigour that lir>t sent foith the 
mighty shoot from central Asia, ha^ 
prevailed to pass through the feeble 
defences of the I Vest. It is as an 
overgrown weakling that he exists in 
our quarter of the world. Ills eyes are 
without fire, his manners without the 
stamp of originality, lie^tncuuibs be- 
neath the presence of the Frank.— the 
hated and despised, and yet the feared 
and the envied. The better feelings of 
his nature sutler from the constant 
presence of those whoso superiority 
lie is forced to admire, but whose per- 
sonal character he naturally detests. 
Such conflict of feeling cannot but be 
with detriment to the spirit, which, so 
fettered, refuses the generous offices of 
brotherhood, and yields the debt of 
civility only from policy or by con- 
straint. llow different is this man 
in hie proper country ! where the 
usages and language and ideas are 
unmixedly those which have been his 
father's before him ; where the lead- 
ing idea of gadors is, that they are in- 
fidel dogs, who cat pork und are unen- 
lightened of Islam; aud where every 
one firmly believes that the whole set 
of Franks are allowed to occupy and 
rule only by the clemency of their 
high and mighty lord the Padishah' ! 
Here the Turk may condescend, and 


here he can be truly generous and 
hospitable . The Frank comes as awsBj- , 
derer from his own remote settteflmt' 
(somewhere or other at the woM$ 
end,) to see the lords of the earth, ib& 
true believers. He is a poor ignorant 
stranger who cannot speak a word of 
intelligible language. It is kind, and 
gratifying to self-esteem, to itcetae 
such an one, and show him those good 
things that shall make him sigh to re- 
turn to his own forlorn fatherland. Be- 
sides all this, the outward modifications 
affecting the European Turk spoil fais 
nationality. The reforms of Mahmoud, 
mid of the present sultan, have wofitUy 
cut up the appearance of theit sub- 
jects ; and, of course, sumptuary 
changes such as these affect especially 
those who mix with the world, and 
are near court. Who can believe in 
the ill -looking fellow with smooth face, 
regular built boots, and tight frockcoat, 
buttoned up to the chin, — to say no* 
tiling of the w retched red cap he wears 
instead of a turban ? That a Turk! 
pshaw ! 

When I landed at that nest of 
pirates, Valona, — wrhat time we bore 
a message to the respectable inhabi- 
tants, that unless they took a little 
more pains to grow honest, we should 
be under certain painful necessities 
with respect to them, — was 1 to look 
ii|hui that wretched rabble as Turks? 
Men dressed in e\ cry variety of shabby 
frock coat and trousers; and, above 
all, men w ho were undisguised in the 
exhibition o# vulgar curiosity'. What 
amount of excitement would it take 
to make a genuine Turk open the eyes 
of astonishment ? or, should he even 
be betni) ed into an unguarded Mash- 
hallali! has the power of morbid at- 
traction been discovered which may 
draw' him from his seat and lead him 
to any effort of inquiry ? When, then, 
I saw' these people flocking togethei 
on their jetty to meet us, I at .once 
recognised them os mongrel and de- 
generated. They were queer febow* 
iu their way, too, quite worthy of ob- 
servation. The whole community art 
piratical; the youth pnustioallv, th< 
seniors bv counsel. Tliey uumagi 
their evil deeds with a %mdeness o 
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• that neglects no feasible op* 
dty; and with a caution that 
from doubtful attempts, and 
st secures them from capture, 
are not like the pirates of the 
,’ttantfoal'iiovels, who embark in a sea- 
,gttiag ship, and stand by to fight it 
apt with any cruisers they may meet. 
Hike cautious sportsmen, they mark 
down their* prey first, and do not 
Mate powder and shot. In a breeze 
thtere is no danger on their coast. But 
r las betideth the trabaccalo or short- 
handed merchantman that may happen 
to be becalmed in their sight. Incon- 
. tinent they launch their boats, — 
i terrible vessels that hold twenty or 
thirty armed men besides the rowers, 
and cleave their irresistible course to- 
wards the motionless and defenceless 
victim On such occasions it is only by 
we hap that any individual sur\ ives 
to tell the tale and erv for vengeance. 
And bow shall this cry \>e satisfied V The 
bloody work is no sooner over than its 
traces are obliterated and the com- 
munity restored to the appearance of 
inoffensiveness: the boats arc pulled up 
on shore, the crews dispersed. Should 
an avenger arrive on the spot, he finds 
the miserable huts either deserted or 
tenanted by w-omen and old men. 
How can these be made to suffer tor 
Other men’s offences, or forced to give 
information which they declare them- 
selves not to possess V 
The same dissatisfaction must ho 
confessed with Previsa Salonica, that 
place of steady disrespectability, w hieli 
- has maintained its bad character since 
Hie apostolic days, and even with 
Constantinople. * Tliis last i> a gem 
of the earth, but its beauties are to a 
great extent those of civHised elabora- 
tion. Courtiers form but one species, 
and breathe pretty much the same at*, 
mospherc throughout the world, lie 
who has studied them throughout the 
world has marked only the circum- 
stantial differences of locality produc- 
ing their effect on a spring of action, 
itself one and constant. To search 
out and know this principle it may be 
Wttfal to visit foreign courts ; but Man, 
beyond the exhibition of this one 
/ .phase of character, does not flourish 
wfe such places. If the best place of 
Observation be not actnally the wilder- 
ness, became that too is as extensive, 
sailing forth necessarily particular 
energies, and exhibiting to a great 


extent one effect, we may take favour- 
able ground somewhere midway be- 
tween the extremes. It is to the heart 
and centre of a country that we should 
go for the vigorous current of its 
life. Here the colour is vivid, .the 
speciality preserved, the family fea- 
tures of our brethren distinguish- 
able. 

I suppose it was some such profound 
rumination as this that suggested to my 
two friends and myself the idea of the 
cruise hereinafter to bo recorded. AH 
three wore right travel-smitten, a state 
of mind which marv ellously thrives on 
slight nourishment. We had had 
substantial food in this way, and were 
proportionately vigorous in enterprise. 
Wc had seen at odd times a good deal 
of our friends the Turks, but it had 
been chiefly of the vagaliouds near the 
coast . I nto all sorts of queer creeks and 
comers had w e found our way in boat 
expeditions, that most capital mode 
of adventure: though nit her ticklish 
for those w ho are not pretty strong in 
numbers. So had we dug into the 
sin no** itio.s of (Ireece, of which both 
eastern and western Iwrders wete 
familiar to us : and it is not a little 
that I would take for my Horace, 
which I l>ore with me up the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, and which bears over the 
“ nunc est bibvndum ” the note of my 
personal presence off Actiuiu. Tlca- 
sant, too, am the recollections of our 
visit to Nieopolis, the mighty monu- 
ment of this \ ictory, now sening, as 
all things earthly must one day serve, 
to display the victory of time. We 
were forced to walk on this occasion, 
as to have touched a saddle or animal 
w ould have exposed us to the penalties 
of quarantine. Our good friend Ach- 
met walked before with a long stick, 
booming the jxoplc off, who shrank 
from our contact right and left, as if 
wc had been the lords of the soil, or 
as if it had been they , instead of us, 
who had to fear the plague-compro- 
mising touch. And then when we 
returned hungry as hunters from our 
march, full of ready forgivenoss for 
auy faults of cookery, what a banquot 
was that wdiich consular hospitality 
had prepared ! Oh, the jocosity of 
that breakfast, which was in the open 
air, because we could not go into the; 
house, where w r c could take nothing 
from, and could give nothing to, the 
ladies, but had to keep them at most 
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respectful distance, and be civil under a delight : always supposing, ta+dfi 
the control of a vigilant guardiano. remembered, that yon have not' hr 
There is no mode of travelling which beat your way home up the Stem* 
’ can possibly be compared to this boat- Saronicus against a tempest. Bet* 
work. The scope of such proceeding the old story of the rose and the that# 
«s certainly, by comparison, confined ; comes in hero too. By land yon ana 
but, so far as it goes, nothing is to be exposed to the miseries of your mghtt 
mentioned in the same day with it — ly quarterings : by sea yon may ns*' 
that is, so far as comfort is concerned, joice your heart with tbe beauties til f 
Places even inland may t>e visited in which Nature rejoices to adorn, many ' 
this way, for almost any where a of which she reserves for, the coasts 
horse or two can be mustered, and and plunge each morning into tlw 
the craft left in charge of her*crew. brine witli an unsmarting skin ; and 
What a difference between turning into if you be a genuine lover of the pie* 


your own berth at night, and affording turesque, you will be no less eager to 
the amusement one does on shore to the seek it among the fantasies of human 
Hellenic vermin. One good joke in society than among the rocks sail 


this way happened to me once upon a crags of a landscape. 1 

time, showing what quarters traveller** So thought I and my two friends 
may stumble upon even with the best as we sat smoking the chibouque of 
recommendations. A large part} of reflection, at that best of Smyrna's 
us had started, particularly recoin- cafes, on the French quay. We wen 
mended by letter from the consular unanimous on the conclusion that 


agent of a place that shall be name- 
less, to no lev* a person than the 
Deniarch of a high-sounding Greek 
town, who was to do even thing for 
ns in the way of billeting. By great 
-exertion, and with aching bones, we 
managed to reach this place after 
night-fall, prolonging, for its hoik's 
sake, our con me through a most break- 
neck road, and through unseen but 
clamorous number* ot their woit-likc 
dogs. At last we came up with a 
miserable shed, which proved to be 
the mansion of the great man. Of 
course we should ha>c looked for no 
other floor but the mudden one we 
found, had it uot been for our magni- 
ficent recommendation, which war- 
ranted the expectation of a suite of 
apartments. But the floor was so 
packed with goods and ( hattcls, afford- 
ing the most comfortable roosting for 
the fleas, and with children who 
brought in c\ er-fresh collections to 
the stock, that among the many uu- 
<Ielectable nights we passed, none 
'equalled in horrors that one of official 
introduction and high classical asso- 
ciation. And such is pretty generally 
the hap of him who \cnt tiros to pass 
the night in one of those habitations 
where sweeping and washing remaiu 
exotics, and where the owIMoni ac- 
quire impenetrable skins. Now, all 
this sort of thing you avoid in a boat, 
besides converting the mere locomo- 
tion from a frequent punishment into 


Snnroa had no earthly right to tin 
title of a Turkish city, except tbe 
accident of it* happening to be in 
Turkey. You mn\ go half over tbe 
place and meet not a single Turk, ex* 
cept thoM! wonderful fellows, the por- 
ters, whose Herculean powers -have 
Ik‘cii so often noticed ; or perhaps 
tiiend Hat"*an, the chief of the police, 
making a progress, w ith some couple 
ot grim attendants. In fact, in the 
mot let of it'* mh iety, if any one 
colour prc\ ail, it is that of France : 
for among all decent jieople her lan- 
guage is s|H)kcn, and in all reunions 
of protension, her colonists are the 
more numerous body. The Greeks, 
to be sure, are in great plenty, bat 
they occupy chiefly the lower grades. 
And as it so happens that the Sisters 
of Charity bnvc here an establish- 
ment, and maintain, with muah 
ability and diligence, a female school, 
the only one in the place — and that 
the Lazarists are equally sedulous In 
their province, it seems not Unlikely 
that Smyrna will become eating* 
French in spirit, so far as the*nppar 
classes arc concerned. At praseatt 
the mixture only savours strongly q £ 
the Gallic ingredient. And a mm h 
agreeable mixture it makes, nffriirthQf 
the blended essences of many nation# 
Few who have seen much of that 
society can entertain its Bffioetioto 
without pleasure ; and ah fve wise to 
make the most of its image, srthe 
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'mWm world affords no twin establish- 
fd&BDt, Coming from many parts of 
^Kmope y the colonists have, by the in- 
Mqencee of climate and association, 
tieen blended into a general ssimila- 
T-^Men of character, yet retaining the 
or two salient "points of nation- 
ality. Their physiognomies express 
itfee ifid influences of Ionia; and jt 
* *mdd be vain to seek in their native 
^jBMaEtrios such beautiful specimens of 
French or Italian women (1 except 
Englishwomen) as arc to be found in 
ibis birth-place of poetry. It is a 
^ity of wonderful linguists, for the 
necessities of intercourse demand at 
!.;least three, and in many cases four, 
languages : Greek with the servants, 
Italian with the shop-keepers, and 
ifeench among the polished. Many of 
them possess more than this number, 
and truly wonderful it is to sec them 
. turn from one guest to another in their 
pleasant assemblies, and to each ad- 
'dress the tongue of his proper coun- 
try. The same causes that loosened 
the vowels and softened the utterance 
of the old Greek in Ionia, have dipped 
in honey the tongues of the modem 
Levantines; and whatever they be 
.speaking it is always melHfluousIy. 
It is no less true that the old grace of 
these, shores revives in the persons of 
the ladies, and gives a Lydian soft- 
ness to all that they do. Whether 
yon mark the Armenian matron, lan- 
■ gold from her siesta, seeking the 
. breeze at her lattice ; or the more; 
active Frank maiden at the hour of 
*&er evening promenade, you are ever 
struck with the idea of grace and 
.poetry. But chiefly is it pleasant 
to mark them when the unruffled sea, 
and cloudless moon, invite them to 
.wander on the inorina, and embark 
on the waters— when the hot sun has 
persecuted the day, aud evening first 
allowed to breathe freely. There is 
the bay alive with boats, and resonant 
of music and laughter, and the shore 
alive with gay promen aders. There 
are certain seasons when it might be 
presumed that the Smymists divorce 
night from sleep; for often have I 
listened to the cheerful sound till long 
past midnight, and still has some pass- 
ing boat brought music to contribute 
to my dreams. Or, take your hat, 
and wander forth at evening to the 
banks of Meles, where Homer sang 
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•—whose Waters have washed the feet 
of the epic father, and say whether 
Homer’s self would not acknowledge 
these groups as worthy of the soil. 

Now this is ail pleasant exceeding- 
ly, but to enjoy this sort of thing sas- 
tainedly one should net have an Eng- 
lish constitution. We are a phlegma- 
tic set, to whom such zests should be 
dealt out homoeopathically : else do 
we soon begin to criticise and take . 
exceptions. Now it so happens that 
we had entered upon the experience 
of this dclectability with every good 
disposition towards it, but a still bet- 
ter disposition towards the getting 
beyond it if we could, that we might 
see something of the real state of the 
people. Wc soon voted Smyrna a 
bore, as was likely with those, who in 
coining thither had been bent on using 
it only as a stepping-stone to get far- 
ther. But this was more easily said 
than done with us, who were travel- 
lers not for our own fancy’s sake, 
but in the service of her most gracious 
Majesty. Had we been simply un- 
fettered, our will was good to have 
started directly coastward, and to 
have explored those vast tracts of 
Asia Minor, of so much of which 
nothing is known. The country be- 
tween the coast and the western bor- 
der of Persia, explored in a direct 
line, not going towards Eszeroim. and 
a divergence southward towards and 
about Caramania, would be a tine field 
fur travel. We could well afford to 
receive some addition to our know- 
ledge of the central parts of Asia 
Minor, and 1 should like right well 
to be one of two bound to the borders 
of lake Van, to pay a visit to the 
Armenian patriarch. But such an 
expedition would take a deal of time 
and of money. Now we had but the 
short interval of time at our disposal, 
during which it was judged that Bri- 
tannic interests might suffer our ab- 
sence without diriment. Happily 
for us, we knew that foreign infection 
was but skin deep in this country ; so 
that, although the curious recesses 
were beyond our reach, we might, by 
a comjiaratively short expedition, 
arrive at the texture and substance of 
the mass. Two cities invited us, 
Aidin, and Magnesia, both of which 
are, as nearly os possible, free from 
foreigners : for the rajahs, though 
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they keCtolwte*, mw&, of come, 
to be cowidssei for ei gn to that soil, 
in which they bar* bean mipiintrt 
since before its occupatkm by the 
Turks. In Magnesia, so far as we 
could discover, there dwelt but a 
single Frank, who was consular agent 
for England) as he was, probably, for 
half-a-dozcn other European powers, 
an office little likely to be useful or 
needful in the case of personal pro- 
tection to distressed wanderers, but 
no doubt not without value as a com- 
mercial relationship. Magnesia also 
is interesting, because it is the seat of 
the great Caras wan, Oglfi Pascha, a 
name to which are attached little less 
than royal honours, lie is one of the 
great hereditary dignitaries of the king- 
dom, who, from olden time, and till 
hut a few years ago, used to be almost 
kings within their territory. At the 
command of the Sultan, these men used 
to bring iuto the held enormous bodies 
of cavalry, raised by themsehes, 
forming the staple of tin* Ottoman 
armies ; and Mr. Slade, in his book 
on Turkey, places the alterations of 
Mahmoud with respect to these Bey< 
among the prominent cause.* of tile 
decay of the Ottoman empire. 

The vote passed in favour of Mag- 
nesia; partly because we expected 
ill that- place to tind, through the ginnl 
offices of the consular agent, decent 
quarters in some Greek hoti*e. The 
question of way* and means remained. 
The ordinary mode of conducting 
those proceeding* is through the mi- 
nistry of a Kauwsh or guide : a jierson 
whose assistance is generally con- 
sidered itulisiiensable, in a country 
where one neither knows the roads, 
nor can exchange a word of inquiry 
with the |KH>ple. Hut this plan was 
little suited to our taste, as we knew 
by experience that these men are 
apt to assume the absolute control of 
their parties, hi this respect they 
am no worse than the other whole 
tribe of ciceroni, who assuredly arc 
among th<* greatest bores that neces- 
sity imposes. If they would confine 
themselves to leading the way, and 
Interpreting, and rest contented with 
solicitude for the horses, they would 
be useful and endnrable. S— - — fore- 
went for a momeut his amber mouth- 
piece to give us his experience and 
opinion. 


“ These 

on a journey than a pebble j& te" : 
shoe. When I was a yrmngsrtro* 
bend the Blanche, we 
party of as, for Aidm, tesf is s n m y 
of one of tee with a teNte 
character. We had hteijr get ijmr 
of the town when he began to 40* 
command of us, coolly wantieg Hte 
regulate our pace. We stood m» 
nonsense, but set off full cry, with 
him at our heels shouting like mad. 
He was presently up with me, and 
caught my horse's bridle, uttering all 
sorts of unintelligible exclamation*. 
The fellow drew his yataghan, and I 
really thought was going to cot *Kf 
head off. However, lie vented lus 
rage ou the brute, striking him with 
the flat of his weapon ; and it wa* 
with difficulty I pacified him at last* 
by saying, ■ Pasha 1 ’ several times, 
and pointing forwaid; giving Min to 
understand that if he did not behave 
himself. 1 should complain to the 
Pa*ha ib *<H>n as we arrived.” 

••And then,’* said K , 4 *you 

must always battle with them for 
your halting-place, if they do not 
happen to fancy it. If you want to 
go ahead, the horses are tired; and IT 
you want to stop, there’s sure to he 
>oim* better place farther oiu" 

1 joined in the vote against subject- 
ing ourselves to tutelage. 

•* But these fellows do something 
else besides showing the way — they 
interpret. Isn’t that rather a dourer 
for it* V’’ 

•• Not a bit of it,” sAidS— , ‘*111 
la* the for I’ve been the road 

once before : and K— — there talka a 
little Turkish.’’ 

••Yes. 1 know the numbers, gad 
can sav • Kirtek mktt which mean*, 

• how many hours, or 4 how far to? 1 ” 

u That will do capitally ; for if yon 
say, • Katrh saket Magnesia?* any 
blockhead will know that yon mean 
4 How: far to Magnesia?' Besides, 
we all can say, 4 Safam AleikumJ ao 
can do the polite as well as the inter* 
rogative.” 

Reader, this was a mistake. Ju 
Mussulman loves not to hear tkfe 
salutation at the mouth of a Cte - 
tian; it is the expression of a frit* 
gious wish ; and when uttered by-eae 
who receives not the Korin, It Mb 
on the ear of a Turk as a profikM- 
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the correct thing to say by 
Of being civil is, 41 A-ooraJnh!" 
}i%\ Thus slender was the stock of lan- 
%nage with which we started ; but 
>;jf*riiaps we were not much worse off 
Man we should have been had we 
known a good deal more. It is all 
*eiy well with our European dialects 
to have a certain smattering of gram- 
mar and principle ; but the hopeless 
^Jtaguages of the East come under 
.^different category. Any knowledge 
^ their theory short of actual accu- 
tmey is nearly useless ; perhaps worse 
than useless, because, by beguiling 
4he unhappy smatterer into ambitious 
attempts, it cheats him of the little 

* power he may have of rendering him- 

intelligible. A man who is con- 
sent with the attainment of a certain 
vocabulary of substantives, in whose 
pronunciation he is perfect, lias much 
the best chance, because be can eke 
out the other parts of speech by ges- 
ture* But the attache of legation, 
who has been poring over their ortho- 
graphy, and hammering at principle, 
often .proves the uselessness of his 

• acquisitions for colloquial purposes. 
However, we might have done very 
well with a little more knowledge 
than we possessed on this particular 
occasion. 

We did not know at this time uliat 
Magnesia could do for us in the ay 
of an inn, though we were quite aware 
of the fact, that throughout the king- 
dom khans are provided for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. What we 
had seen in tliiS way was very unde- 
tOirable, being little more than what 
.might serve to minister to the comfort 
of the horses. In some places, the 
subsiding stream of travellers has left 
them bare and ruined; in others, 
Smyrna to wit, there is so ready en- 
. tertainment elsewhere, that the khan 
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mystery of the training is this, that 
neither words -nor blows are effective, 
except from the initiated. Often it 
will happen, that after long trial of 
coaxing, the meekest rider will bo 
betrayed into the experiment of cud- 
gelling. It will then certainly hap- 
pen, that after having cudgelled his 
full, he will yield the victory to 
the impassible brute, and be reduced 
to hope, that when he has had thistles^ 
enough, he may be induced to move 
on. Suddenly there sounds behind 
him the exclamation of Deah ! Deah ! 
and the donkey starts into a dislocat- 
ing trot. This is j'our true driver’s 
policy, to make his presence and aid 
indispensable. By dint of great prac- 
tice, I acquired a pretty accurate 
imitation of this sound, and have 
practised it successfully. But the 
animals were quick to discover tlm 
impostures, and to punish it by extra 
impassibility. 

Many of the best khans or caravan- 
saries are of royal foundation ; others, 
like the fountains, the monuments of 
departed piety. But much as we 
might admire the institution, we could 
not feel very ambitions of occupying 
a billet of so very gregarious and in- 
exdusive character. Besides, in these 
khans you must provide for yourself 
all that you require in the shape of 
provisions; and it was too much of 
a good tiling to carry with us tea, and 
bread and butter. We dung to the 
hope of finding lodging in the shade of 
domestic hospitality, the rather be- 
cause of our recommendation to the 
consular agent. A second string was 
added to our bow by a worthy Ar- 
menian of Smyrna. He kindly as- 
sisted our intention by a letter to n 
compatriot of his at Magnesia, of 
whom the least that wc could expect 
was, that he would receive us to the 


has become little more than a public 
stable yard. And here, any time of 
the day, you may sec tethered a col- 
lection of donkeys that would set up 
4ftll the costermongers in London, and 
drivers who would surely make for- 
tunes by their lessons, if their brethren 
of Hampstead possessed ambition and 
gratitude. The vulgar argument of 
the stick may be occasionally ex- 
hibited, but it is by the magic of a 
.single word that the energies of the 
donkey are usually aroused. And the 


fellowship of trencher and hearth; 
that is, should we present our intro- 
duction, for, in the first instance, our 
purpose was to seek the man of office. 

We had some debate concerning the 
propriety of our going ostensibly 
armed — no doubt, however, concern- 
ing the advisability of our actually 
being armed. In those desolate tracts, 
where you may ride pretty well all 
day and meet no wayfarer, except 
some lone camcl-drivcr, riding at the 
head of his long string of animals, it 
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is impossible to say what contingencies 
may be your hap. It is, to say the 
least, a locality where thieves might 
have things pretty .much their own 
way ; for the guard-houses, scattered 
throughout the routes, arc far from 
being within hail of each other, and 
far from possessing the control of the 
road mid- way. Nay, they arc them- 
selves tenanted by men so fierce by 
nature, and so imperfectly disciplined, 
that some people might fear the guards 
more than the robbers. They are not de- 
tachments of the regular forces, but men 
taken chiefly from theXebeques, whose 
manners and dress are sufficiently dis- 
tinct from those of the ordinary Turks. 
Each of these detachments is placed 
under the control of an Agah ; and on 
the personal character of this officer 
depends the security of the district. 
The prescribed discipline is necessarily 
strict, for au}' admitted relaxation 
would soon lead to confusion. Espe- 
cially is it enjoined that all spiritous 
liquors be absolutely excluded from 
the guard-houses — and a neglect of 
this law by the Agali is never for- 
given. When intoxicated, they are 
said to rage like demons, respecting 
no person or thing — utterly rejecting 
all semblance of discipline. It will 
be long befoie I forget the apprehen- 
sions connected with even faint symp- 
toms in them of approach to such a 
state. A party of us, with ladies 
among our numbers, had halted for 
the night at a guard-house. The spot 
was of the rarest beauty — the evening 
such as breathes only in Ionia ; cities 
and men were removed out of sight 
and thought ; and, full of poetry and 
peace— -the pleasing sadness we had 
caught on the hallowed ground of the 
mighty Ephesus, — we resigned onr- 
selves to the influence of the moment. 
Wliat was that sound of revelry that 
broke upon the stillness V The man- 
dolin tiukltd — voices were heard 
in chorus. We got up to explore, 
and found, to our consternation, that 
the guards of our station, having re- 
ceived a visit from their brethren of 
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such natural associates, that we 
terribly these men would be getting^ 
spirits— and then what did we not mar ;; 
for the fair companions of car advent 
tare ? However, to make a longstoiy 
short, the men did not get drunk, w 
separated peacefully after the per- ' 
formancc of many Terpsichore** 
novelties. But they taught the care- 
less to feel that travellers in suck* 
country should not be without the 
means of defence. It is quite true that 
arms may do you a bad turn, either 
by tempting you to a hasty display, 
or by being of so costly a character as 
to excite the cupidity of some ruffian. 
But it is just as true that any other 
tiling you possess may do von thelfte 
ill turn among men who would shoot 
you for the value of your skin. The 
golden mean is to be armed usefully," 
but not showily ; and, above all things, 
to be very discreet in the production 
of weapons. 

The first of these laws on this par- 
ticular occasion I egregiously trans-* 
grossed. Mv two friends were sup- 
plied with unimpeachable pistols of 
their own ; but I, being of peaceable 
disposition, had made no such pro- 
vision. A worthy friend on shore 
supplied the deficiency, by lending Uae 
a pair of the most formidable weapons 
one would wish to see. They were 
of the old style of theatrical borac- 
pistols, as long nearly as a small car- 
bine, and beyond any ordinary man's 
power of holding steady. The stocks 
were deeply inorustojl with silver, or 
something that loosed very like it. 
The only objection to them was, that 
nothing could persuade the flint to 
give out a spark, or induce the pan 
to take the hint at the proper time. 
Yet though I knew them to be in foot 
thoroughly useless, they contributed 
sensibly to my comfort /for they were 
most excellent make-believes. Our 
steeds were supplied by our goodrfkfteud 
George, the Greek stable-keeper, aa 
no r rurk would have let out his ani- 
mals on such an occasion without 


the next detachment, were holding sending along with them a kawish 
festival on the occasion. We had to look after the rood 'Franks.' > It 
previously been informed that the betokened no little oonfktanse *iu 
Agah was absent on duty, and had George, that he allowed his hone* to 
left thq command to his ancient— and be taken away, whither and for how 
this we were ready to suppose was not long he knew not. ? 

calculated to tighten the reins of It is a noble clhn&t^ where you can 
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'tstofirt of a fine morning, with a oer- 
tatohr tliat the weather will continue 
aad fulfil its promise. One starts 
JRtiA without any wrappings, or any 

- iphtg more than he has on. One 
Mmhare, or passport, was our luggage 

three. Our first little adventure 
WI8 about this same teschare ’. It is 
to be got, as are all tilings in this 
land, only through the medium of 
interpreters and kawashs. A first- 
tate bore it is to be in all matters of 
business subjected to the ministra- 
tion of these gentry : and what a pity 
it is that some steady Englishmen 
Will not qualify themselves to fulfil 

- their functions. "But, from the most im- 
portant diplomatic negotiations down 
to the most trivial matter of convc- 
xdence, procedure can only bo had 
through such agency : at least almost 
Without exception at present, what- 
ever revolutions may lurk in the 
recent studies of the attaches at Con- 
stantinople. 

Mahmoud, the Janissary — by the 
way it is odd that they should call 
this consular body-guard of one by 
such a name — brought ns the docu- 
ment, and then, of course, stood by to 
pocket his hachshish. We were then 
making our final preparations for the 
start, laying in a little personal pro- 
vender at the restaurant in Frank 
Sfceet, at the door of which stood our 
animals, saddled and impatient. 

u Give him his tip, ” we said to 
S — , who had been installed pay- 
master for the nonce. 

A smile and adjoin were forthwith 
presented to the functionary. u Bow, 
wow, wow, n m or something like it, 
uttered by our Mahometan friend, 
made ns look up, and we saw him 
unacoepting and unsmiling. 44 Why, 
thou greedy varlet, ” (friend, the 
words were innocuous, localise unin- 
telligible,) 44 *tis by so much exactly 
too much for thee.” 

It is an amusing thing to have a 
dispute where words will not second 
energy. Such a scene have 1 noted 
more than once, as a fine psychological 
demonstration. You abuse a guide 
or a donkey driver in a language lie 
;does not understand, for disobeving 
directions that he did not understand, 
word or particle. The whole thing is 
absurd, and as a man of sense you 


ought to be philosophical But when 
I have noted you in such case, and 
seen that you do not lose your temper, 
nor abuse the offender in round En^- 
lish, I will set you down as of platid 
temperament. Mahmoud growled, 
and looked as if he would fain have 
resumed the paper, or abducted the 
horses ; and thns it was with the in- 
terchange of such pleasantries, and 
followed by his good wishes, that we 
started. 44 

“Bravo,” said K ; 44 we start 

with a row, we sliall be all right pre- 
sently.” 

And now stoop well your head and 
keep your eyes open as you turn the 
corner into the Armenian quarter. 
These houses that make such beautiful 
streets, arc ticklish things to ride by. 
They all project forward, having the 
upper story supported by a kind of 
living buttress. These are at no great 
height from the ground, so that an 
unbending horseman passing under, 
would infallibly knock his head against 
the corner of one of their first floors. 
But chiefly on donkeys is this risk 
noticeable — the stubborn brutes wlrieli 
it is much the fashion to ride, and 
whom none but the drivers can guide. 
On entering Smyrna by night — those 
dull streets wh ere gas is not — your 
only plan is to keep well in the middle 
of the street, right in the hollow. It 
i« a beautiful quarter of the town ; in 
itself picturesque and variegated in 
colour, and beset with the fairest 
embellishments. look tip at that 
lattice for a moment onh, and thou 
prick your way again. i)id you sec 
those lustrous eyes and graceful head- 
dress? The sun is now high, and 
those stars twinkle but from lattices. 
P~ss this way at even, and you shall 
see them congregated in brilliancy. 
They are not of the retiring nature 
that" shuns observation. They sit 
congregated round every door wooing 
the brum*. Supper is spread in the 
spacious halls, beyond which the open 
doors give to view a perspective of 
garden. Nay, you may stop and stare 
— the men arc occupied with their 
pipes, and the women are not offended 
at admiration. 

Right interesting arc those Arme- 
nians, of whom the men have all the 
riches, and the women all the beauty 
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(at least unveiled and cognisable) of 
Turkey. They have lost all trace of 
the active -spirit that in an age of 
iron kept them busy in the melee of 
nations. Their gravest senior would 
stare unintelligent were you to speak to 
him of Tiridates, or the Homans : and 
with their thoughts of Persia no ideas 
of tyranny are mixed ; uo stirring 
of the ancient spirit that kept them 
faithful in an ocean of foes, and rea- 
died their land a continued battle- 
field. They give no signs of intelli- 
gence if you challenge them on the sub- 
jects Eutychus, by whose arch heresy 
they suffered^ severance from Catho- 
licity, and in whoso dogmas they live. 
They arc a cpiiet, matter-of-fact, busi- 
ness-like people — the bankers and 
capitalists of the kingdom. Their 
mode of existence under the shadow 
of tie £nl tail's mercy, hut without 
national representation or protection, 
has subdued them to a condition of 
patient endurance, and killed the 
energy of their nature. 'I hey are 
quiet, fat, and lethargic, reserving 
llieir anxieties for money-getting. 

There might be to fii*ry spirits some- 
thing humiliating in the dross to w liicli 
they are >o anxious to acquire the 
right : the huge and ugly cup which 
bespeaks them to be under some pnr- 
liuilnr foreign protection, as the case 
may be, which is their only safeguard 
against all soils of oppression. . lbn 
where nationality is a mere idiyi with- 
out embodiment, it soon beeonies a* 
a dream. The Armenian is content 
to be endured and protected. Mean- 
while he is not without a sort of na- 
tional ambition ; but it is of a new 
kind for him. They believe them- 
selves to be the mo>t ancient of peo- 
j)h‘, retaining tlie original language that 
w as spoken before the dispersion of 
Mabel, and by consequence the iden- 
tical language that was spoken by 
Adam. An interesting excursion 
might be made on this subject, seem- 
ingly so far at variance with the con- 
clusions of learned ethnographers. 
Their deductions are from undoubted 
facts, and tend to their conclusion 
with a force that some philologists at 
least have considered irresistible. 

Tlyough the Armenian quarter our 
road lay onward for a short distance 
by the banks of Miles. It is but an 
insigniiicant stream, of scarcely suffi- 


cient tide to torn a mill ; but in aft! 
better case are Hissua and Cephisasi 
found to be in the present day. The 
shade of Socrates still seems to linger r 
over the Attic streamlet, swelling it* 
puny tide to the capacity of the loftiest* 
musiugs of the humanized ; and the , 
memory of Homer is wedded to these 
waters of Meles. The critics whey? 
would disprove the existence of thejs 
bard, and assign the different mem- * 
hers of his compositions to numerous" 
anonymous authors, or to indefinite 
traditions, would find this no vantage 
ground. The influences of the place 
would abash their contumacy. There 
is something poetical even now about 
the locality. The stream flows through 
the Armenian quarter, passing by a 
short course to the well-known Cara- 
van-bridge, and thence into the open, 
country. At pretty well all hours of 
the day, groups of nymphs may be 
"ecu washing clothes in the waters* 
exhibiting tnbhnur viva ns of Xausi- 
cua and her maidens. No vulgar 
washerwomen are these with corru- 
gated hands at reeking tub*, but such 
as painters and poets might celebrate. 
Washing is w ith them a pastime, and 
an elegance : their laundry a studio , 
of art. They go right into the water, . 
ami splash about their tilings likcr 
naiads .-sporting; and anon returning to 
the bank, put forth their little strength 
in beating out the clothes. It would 
!>o rash to oiv that the process is so 
efleetual a*, our more homely method; 
but it b at least pretty to look at. At 
evening the banks of the stream as- 
sume another appearance. Gay crowds 
promenade, and cavalcades linger; 
people of maiiv nations congregate to 
unbend the brow laden with the cares 
of tlie day. Fathers muse, maidens 
gitmbol. and matrons chide. 

A little farther on, and we come to 
< ’a ra van -bridge, — of all Smyrna’s ob- . 
jocts, perhaps the one best known by 
reputation. It has its name from tlie 
number of caravans that, entering , 
Smyrna from the interior, have to 
pass over it. And see, there is at this * 
moment a string of canids in the way* 
so that we may as well halt in this 
c onvenient shade till they lie gone by* 
That little Ethiopian will look aftefhr 
our horse's, and Ali will briugua eoflee 
and cliiboiiques in a twinkling. See 
how pleasantly these trees overshadow 
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Arresting-place, and how the gliding' 
ttfthe waiter, here a ‘broader aftd more 
stream, qpems to coot our very 
Mhienghts. Tide is the great pic- 
tofe place for the citizens — a sort 
Sef Turkish Vauxhall. Yet what 
^ .difference between the orderly 
composure of these holiday makers, 
and the noisy mirth of our own 
compatriots. These folks take their 
as they do every thing else, 
quietly. Here you may see hundreds 
|» f revellers,’ and not a drunkard 
Along them. Perhaps the repose of 
the scene "draws some of its influence 
from those sombre burying grounds, of 
iwhich two are just opposite. ’ No where 
fesuch truth of funereal effect preserved 
as' in this country. Perc la Chaise, 
and all European cemeteries are puerile 
hi comparison. The stately evergreen 
Which they have consecrated to the 
overshadowing of the dead fulfils the 
idea of solemnity and awe. There is 
effect in the manner in which the 
simple head-stones are planted to- 
gether, with no separation of rai Is, no in - 
tespersion of pretending sarcophagi. 
All have returned to their dust, and 
hgye put off the ephemeral distinctions 
of they have returned to the 
bosom of their mother, where there 
i# no aristocracy, and slumber as 
brettu^ntill they shall be awakened 
t ft jaew distinctions. 

Ttliis is a place where at odd times 
many a pleasant hour may he passed. 
It is such a thoroughfare, (at least the 
bridge, though you are in the shade 
by its side, well out of the bustle,) that 
there is always something passing 
worthy of notice. It is also a capital 
place to practise the language, if you 
nave any of it to expend. You see 
the strangest figures entering from the 
interior with their merchandise, which 
is all diligently examined by the officer 
of the customs here posted. It is a 
singular tiling that the long trains of 
camels are invariably headed by a 
donkey; who takes the lead as coolly 
as if it were qnite in order that such an 
insignificant brute should drag after him 
some five hundred animals, each big 
enough to eat him. The Caravandgis 
might be supposed to come all from 
•he locality, so strong is the family 
likeness subsisting between them. 
Perhaps , they actually do, for this 
hereditary disposition of employments 
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is quite according to the genius of th<£ 
nation. They are short, stout, little 
men, With round smooth faces, espe- 
cially stolid In expression. 'Hiey: 
dress in the old style, never wearing- 
the fez ; and sure we ought tjp take the 
portrait of one of them, were it only 
for the sake of their boots. Such 
buckets arc not often worn, and to 
pedestrians would be impracticable. 
But these men do not walk : seated on 
their donkeys, they jog on at the lie® 
of the caravan, bearing the merchandise 
of Asia through wildernesses where 
the foot of man is strange. With 
man tliey have little communion, and 
with nature they have little sympathy, 
or their soulless visages belie them. 
Life to them must be a blended expe- 
rience of tobacco and camel’s bells. 
I have marked them at night, when 
arrived at their journey’s end, and 
bivouacking in the midst of their ani- 
mals. The brutes formed a circular 
rampart, in the centre of which re- 
clined the men. It was a desolate 
spot, such as generally disposes men 
to sociability with the stray fellow- 
creature or two who may happen to 
have been led to the same point ; and 
here were two or three fellow-coun- 
trymen of the drivers. But they took 
no notice of their neighbours ; they 
performed their prostrations, they dis- 
posed of their supper, and coiled them- 
selves up to rest. If they rose for a 
moment, it was to look after some 
restless camel : and early in the morn- 
ing, long before the sun, when I turned 
out, they were dt parted to a more 
remote solitude. Blit now the road 
is clear, and we make a start of it, 
leaving the town fairly behind. 

“ Stop, my men,” said J ; “look 

at your horses’ feet.” 

“ What’s that for?” 

“ We shall pass never another 
smithy this livelong day ; and should a 
screw be loose in any of their shoes, 
it would be rather a bring up for us.” 
Sage and sound advice for those who 
have a long ride before them ; which 
yet at this time of our need we re- 
jected; and for which I afterwards 
suffered. Awakening to a sense of 
my error, I did afterwards make a 
divergence to a village by the way; 
but there I found no artist, and in 
the course of the day I learned fully 
to appreciate the importance of a nail 
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JjTtiine. * By tfie way, the aboeshero- 
v ajxrat are a peculiar kind, composed 
15 of a p)ate that ^entirely covers the 
hoof, 'piey are at least effective in 
. prevcutipgthe infraction of pebbles. 

. Our roach was in the line that leads 
to the pretty village of Bonabat, leav- 
ing the jio less pretty village of 
Bouiali op the right, bat far away, and 
hidden among the hills. These are 

• pleasant suburban retreats that 
merchants of Smyrna have esta- 
blished as a ricQvcro from the toils of 
the city. Bonabat is more especially 
inhabited by the French, and Boujali 
by the English. . There is a third 
village somewhat farther off in the 
direction of Ephesus called Sittagui. 
A few years ago, when the Turkey 
trade was in its palmy days, the 
merchants used to do their business 
in most agreeable style. It was dur- 
ing certain mouths only that they 
went every day to th^ir oifices, the 
rest of the year # bcing permitted to 
enjoyment. At present, though per- 
haps somewhat less magnificent in 
their style, they are eminently com- 
fortable iii their ways. During the 
summer mouths, their families are 
removed to these pretty country 
places ; and at sundown each evening 
the ways are covered with the return- 
ing fathers and brothers. For us 
Englishmen, Boujali was naturally 
the accustomed haunt. Here is to be 
found the charming mixture of nation- 
alities, which is the feature of Suivr- 
neot society. Their wavs are manly, 
without poustraint, and in jnany re- 
spects patriarchal. The voting ladies 
never wear bonnets, and are generally 
to be seen of a fine evening sitting in 
the open air before their, own gates. 
The whole community having been 
pretty well all brought up together 
from childhood are on the happiest 
terms of intimacy : surnames are 
almost obsolete. Ungrateful must 
the heart be that can remember 
without pleasure days past iu their 
society; where every house is open, 
and every face has a smile for the 
guest. There is one particular spot 
here, called the Three Wells, where 
my evening’s walk lias ever brought 
before me images fraught with re- 
collection of Rebecca’s introduction 
to Isaac, or of Jacob wooing Rachel. 
We nov*passed into the open country, 
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where the road, leaiatf over a 
ridge of hills, becomes less 
track. And the last village 
passed, and thenceforward we white 
meet stations only as rare landmarks /* : 
Hereabouts sugar, as a general la f 
disappears; the caffedgis 
the mere coffee, unless seme 7 
luxurious stranger demand the < 

It is then dealt out from a i „ - ~ 

private store, and notified by a septf^l 
rate charge in the bill The horpehH ; 
old Turks are ignorant of the nses of* * 
sugar; and it would seem that, their * . 
language does not supply a descriptive ■ 
term, as their 4 * shuk-kar ” is evidently* 
a mispronunciation of our word. Oner- ' 
could not, without romancing^ say* ■ 
much of the beauty of the 
through which wc were passing HV- 
this early stage of our journey.* 
even flat, and tame ; and appears fctiKy 
be so more decidedly by contrast wMf$. 
most that lies in this region. Almost ; 
every where else the prospect tr* 
bounded by beautiful hills, here and 
there aspiring to the character of'* 
mountains, whose sides vary con *' 4 
stautly in tint as they rangingly »** 
reive the rays of the rising or Jpi 4 
setting sun. Or sometimes one W<; 
io pass through vast plains. wh«# 
neglect and desolation have, iff ex- 
uberance of nature, assumed the a $$ 

] learaucc of luxuriant cultivation. Few 
artificial pastures coukl equal the* 
natural beds of oleander that are 
sometimes found here stretching far 
away till lost behind the crags of a 
ravine; and which, in their uncon- 
strained vegetation, show colours that 
the hothouse might envy. And par- 
ticularly are the wildernesses of myrtle 
remarkable, which for miles grow iir 
thick jungle, through whicl* it is dif- 
ficult to preserve the narrow track 
kept for passage. It is curious to pass 
through these odorous thickets, where 
you can never see around you, and sel- 
dom many feet before you, on account ' 
of the windings of the way. Long are 1 
heard the tiuklings of tho c&tndY 
bells, and the heavy plod of their feck 
before the train comes into sight, ana • 
many are the maiueuvrings to effect a ' 
passage in peace. The camels, how- 4 
ever many, are all linked together 
and to the preceding'donkey ; air 
they cannot be always persuaded to 
observ e due distauce, so as to keep * 
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fthe line taught, nor to follow each 

be$ on the sapie side of the road, it 
paybe conceived that to pass them is 
^Bmetiines a work of difficulty. It is 
|p, comfort that they never bite — at 
never in ordinary cases ; but 
till one is used to their near con- 
tact, it does seem formidable to be in- 
wedved and hampered among these as 
Otof constantly mnst be. But this par- 
ticular road, of ours was, for someway, 
-diversified by neither beauty nor in- 
cident ; and, as things go, ])erhaps it 
ll well that so it was; for therefore 
Iw&Jthe less scruple at passing over 
observations topographical, and mak- 
ing haste to tell of what things betel 
m m the city of the unbelievers. One 
single party of travellers we did meet, 
whose journeying exercised consider- 
able influence on our fortunes. It was 
about raid-day that we saw approach- 
» ing, from the opposite direction to 
ourselves, a Frank gentleman, at- 
, tended by a respectable looking squire. 
We knew him to be coming from 
Magnesia, because there was no other 
. place from which he could be coming; 

! and., by the same token, we shrewdly 
& guessed him to be the one Frank inha- 
bitant, the pro-consul, on whose good 
■ dffices we had reckoned. The only 
alternative was, that he might be 
spme casual visiter like ourselves, 
whom business or curiosity had led 
on a journey, whence he was return- 
ing. But, as he drew' ne arer, we read 
in the incurious expression of his face, 
that lie w r as certainly at home ; and the 
air of accustomed importance that be- 
got him argued him to be one in au- 
thority. No men, surely, can be so 
alive to the sense of borrow ed dignity 
as consular agents in out-of-the-way 
corners; at least no men carry so pom- 
pous an exposition on their brow. 
By these tokens we ‘identified our 
stranger friend. 

44 Hail him,” said K . 

44 Bon giorno* signori ! ” 

44 Servo, signori. Andate in Mag- 

nesia? ” 

44 1 told you so,” said K . 

And so it was. He, her Britannic 
Majesty’s, and hall- a- dozen other 
majestys’ agent, stood convicted by 
his speech. The mean had not been 
out of Magnesia, perhaps, any day for 
the last twelvemonths, and he had 
£}wsen, for the prosecution of his 


foreign interests, that precise day, 
when these three desolate English-, 
men had come to throw themselves 
fln his cares. 

However, our blood was up, and 
our souls superior to trifles. 

44 Here 's a poser! shall w'e reveal?” 

44 Not a bit of it. We don’t want 
Irim, nor any one else. Any mixture 
of aid would have marred the spirit of 
our expedition : besides, remember gfe 
friend the Seraph.” 

This Seraph was of no higher than 
terrestrial order, being no other than 
the Armenian to whom w’e had the 
letter commendatory. What the word 
in tlieir application means, 1 cannot 
say exactly, but believe it to be 
descriptive of the sordid occupation of 
a basqua ; at any rate, it is a com- 
mon style and title Agjum xug. 

In the confidence of this our pos- 
session, wo allow’ ed the European to 
pass oil without giving him any hint 
of our forlorn condition, and without 
craving any direction for our conduct. 
He evidently thought that we had 
Mime bosom friend ready to receive 
us, nr at any rate that w e were fully 
up to all the ways and means of the 
country — a.s well he might, seeing us 
roam about in such degagf style. We 
w ere far too jealous of our dignity to 
betray any symptom.^ of indecision, or 
having been taken aback ; and our 
adieux were waved to him with a 
perfect air of being at home and com- 
fortable. 

“ Now then for an Armenian at 
home ! Uow r fortunate that fellow 
should be out of the way, for now our 
friend the Seraph will be sure to insist 
on ( nr honouring his roof.” 

u Capital spreads, too, they give — 
judging- by the samples one 'sees laid 
out of an evening iu their halls." 

“ Hospitable people ; arc they not, 
K V” 

“ Oh, very. Not that ever I have 
lie.cn in one of their houses.” 

“Nor I — any farther than having 
a pipe with old John the Dragoman 
at his porch.” 

“Nor I.” 

Here was a crown to our adven- 
ture! An untrodden city, an un- 
visited people, a welcome to tho 
mysterious bosom of Armenian hos- 
pitality! 
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“ Free Trade,” say the Americans^ 
41 is another word for direct taxation, 
and direct taxation, is another word 
for repudiation of states’ debts. 11 The 
Americans are right; it is so : and the 
strongest proof of these propositions 
is to be found in the conduct of the 
Americans themselves. Thu subject, 
llowever, is oue not less interesting on 
this than the other side of tins Atlan- 
tic. It involves the fortune and the 
temporal prosperity of every man in 
the united kingdom; and wc do not 
hesiTate to say that, on the embracing 
of just and reasonable views on this 
all-important subject by the consti- 
tuencies of the united kingdom, the 
maiutrjt jjice of the public credit. — the 
upholding of the public prosperity. — 
tlie ultimate existence of Knglaud a* 
an independent nation, insi-t come to 
depend. 

Wc hear much, in the popular 
phrase of the da\ , of “ great facts." 
We will assume "free trade" as a 
“great fuel.” Wc will not stop to 
inquire how it was brought aln.iit. 
or wind her. b\ any means, ii could 
have been avoided. Thc-e are the 
ti>pi< s of hi-tory, and history, no one 
need fear, will do them justice. A* 
little >li:ill we stop to adv, whether 
direct or indirect taxation is the best, 
or whether a mixture of both i- to 
be recommended. We shall not ask 
whether it is better to pay taxes on 
the price of the articles .we pur- 
chase. when the unit unit is not per- 
ceived, or. if perceived, .seldom object- 
ed to, at least against government, 
and when the disagreeable operation 
of ] laying money is compensated, at 
least in some degree, by tin* pleasure 
derived from the much' purchased, — or 
to pay them at once to the tax-gatherer, 
when we get nothing for our ample 
disbursements but a bit of paper from 
the collector to remind us of the 
extent of our losses. As little shall we 
impure, from history, how many na- 
tions have been ruined by direct taxa- 
tion, and w hether their is one, the 
decline of which can be traced to indi- 
rect; or from reason, whether it is 
possible that a nation can be ruined by 
indirect taxes, when the only effect 
of their becoming too high is, that they 


check the consumption <rf the Articles, 
on which they arc laid, and therefor* 
cease to be paid. We shall not^rs- 
mind our readers that, in the latter* 
years of the w*ar £72,000,000, nadir 1 
the protective system, was levied h# 
the shape of taxes amidst general 
prosperity, on eighteen millions of* 
people in the British empire; and that 
now, under the free trade system^ 
lifty-tw’o millions net revenue is fete 
as extremely oppressive > by twenty* 
eight millions. These topics, vast 
and important as they are. and deeply 1 
as they bear on the past history and 
future prospects of the, British empire, 
have become the province of history, 
because the great change on which 
tli.*v hinge has been made and can- 
not be unmade. We have chosen to 
have tree trade, — in other words, to 
abandon indirect taxation ; and fre* 
t rule w e imi^t have, and indirect taxa- 
tioii will in couxMpicnce be abandoned. 

But it is particularly to be observed, 
in the outset -of this system, tftftfc true, 
trade, once adopted and applied 'to 
«ertain great branches ot“ national in- 
dustry. must neiv*-.mly be prorjre «- 
sire, a ml embrace ////. if we would 
a\ oid the total ruin of many of th* 
-tuple branches of our production and 
main source of our direct revenue. In 
a -hurt time, grain of all -ort* will be 
left with the nominal protection of a 
'•hilling a quarter; and many branches 
of manufactures already find them- 
-ehe- with a protecting tliirv' so small 
that, keeping in view the difference of 
dte \aluc of inonev in lvnglaud and 
t lie eontinenfal .-fates, it amounts to 
nothing. If the clasps thus left with- 
out any protection, or a merely nomi- 
nal one. exposed to the effects of 
foreign com petit ion, are not indemni- 
fied for their losses by the diminished 
price of the articles which they them- 
selves purchase, they must growpAorec, 
e \ cry day. Amidst t he general cheap* 
cuing of the articles *>/</, w Inch consti- 
tute the income of the productive 
classes, if there is not a proportional 
cheapening of the articles bought which 
compose their expenditure, they must 
inevitably be destroyed. 

T'lis truth is so obvious that it is 
adapted to the level of every capacity, " 
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/accordingly we already see it tlic duty from half-a-cnown to a sbil- 
agitation for tlie farther ling: on the pound. The tobacco doal- 
gfipea ! of indirect taxes, which it docs ers will not be behind their brethren 
?Jt0t require the. gift of prophecy to in agitation ; and we may soon expect 
see will, in the end, though per- to sec all the venal talent of the na- 
Ifeaps after a severe struggle, prove tion enlisted in the great cause of free 
"successful. It -may not do so in this trade in smoking and chewing. The 
; session of Parliament or the next ; but, spirit -dealers will, most assuredly, not 
* in process of time, the effect is certain, be the last to insist upon a reduction 
A squeezable ministry, a yielding of the duties affecting them; audthev 
premier, will ere long be found, who, are sure to be supported bv the wh^fc 
1 ut a moment of difficulty, will be glad publicans in t lie urban constituencies; 
tp buy off one set of assailants, as we a class of men so numerous that it is 
did the Danes of old, by giving up certain their united voice is not long 
>vhat they desire. The separate agi- likely to be treated without attention, 
tations which must, in the end, pro- Every class, in short, will insist for a 
'4flce this result, are already niani- remission of the taxes affecting them- 
. feting themselves. The West India selves, without the slightest regard to 
planters allege, with reason, that, c\- the effec t it is likely to have on the 
ppsed as they are. when burdened revenue, the public credit, or the ge- 
witli costly and irregular free labour- neral security of the empire ; and 
evs, to the competition of slave labour w hen we reflect on the stupendous 
in Cnba and Brazil, without, in a few array of indirect taxes, which, under 
years, any protection, it is indispen- the 'influence of similar partial but 
sable that the market of the mother fierce agitations, have been abnn- 
CGUntry should be thrown open to doned by successive conceding ad- 
*tbem for all parts of their produce, ministrations to purchase temporary 
specially in distilleries and breweries, popularity, we feel cominced that 
The farmers, exposed to this attack the time is not far distant when 
in flank, while the corn laws Inwe t lie remaining customs and excist', 
been repealed in their front. Lave no producing, at present, about thirty 
resource left but to clamour ime^- millions of rc\enuc, will share tin* 
aantlv for the repeal of the malt-tax. same fate. 

Ip this attempt it is probable they it is useless to lament this tendency, 
will, in the end, prow successful, not because lamentations will not slop it, 
because their demands are cither jtM and the reform Dill has vested power 
or reasonable, for as power is now con- in classes who, for good or for evil, 
atituted in this country that affords will work it out. Nearly two- third* 
*K> guarantee whatever for being of the Imperial Parliament are, under 
listened to, but because their claims its enactments, the representatives 
Alts likely to be supported by the hcvr- of burghs.* In these burghs the 
drinkers in towns , a numerous and great majority of the voters ere shop- 
influential class of tin; community, keepers, that is, persons whose in- 
Tlic tea-dealers, encouraged by the l;*rest it is to buy cheap jtml sell 
success of agitation in other quarters, dear. In making the first use of 
are already making a loud clamour for their newly acquired power to force 
ayeduction of the duty on tea, and pre- on five trade, and a repeal of all duties 
pared to prove, to the entire sitisfac- affecting themselves, our burghs have 
tion of the Chancellor of the Ex- exactly followed in the footsteps, of 
chequer, that nothing is so likely to their predecessors, when parliamcn- 
increasc a broach of revenue, now pro- tary writs were first addressed to them 
ducing £4,800,000 a-year, as to lower by the Earl of Leicester, iu 12G L 
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“ The burghers,” says Guizot, “ as 
much astonished as charmed at the 
importance which Leicester gave them, 
took advantage of their influence to 
procure freedom to trade , and to get 
quit of ail custom-house duties , instead 
of establishing, in conjunction with 
him, the government on a durable, 
foundation.”* The influence of these 
urban constituencies is not likely to 
increase under the increasing embar- 
rassments of the landed producers, and 
the augmented .stimulus to certain 
brandies of trade from foreign impor- 
tations. And, in consequence, as the 
revenue melts away under the effect 
of successive repeals of the indirect 
taxes, the question will, ere long, 
force itself on the government and the 
country, How is the interest of the 
debt to be paid ? How are the charges 
ol* the national establishments to be 
defrayed? The extraordinary prospe- 
rity iif the last two years, the result 
of the three tine harvests which had 
preceded them, cannot be expected to 
continue. A railway mania is not 
immortal ; — like every other v iolent 
passion it must soon wear itself out. 
Pence eamiot much longer be relied 
on ; — the clouds are already gathering 
in more than one quar'er. A recur- 
rence to general indirect taxes is not 
to be thought of in these days of re- 
stricted currency and unrestricted im- 
portation. The only alternative K 
cither a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, or a great increase of 
direct taxation. 

It is not probable that a forcible 
reduction of the national debt will be 
attempted, at least till the other al- 
ternative has been tried and failed. 
The public funds arc the great saving 
bank of the nation. Out of 192.970 
persons who received the half-yearly 
dividend at the Hank of England in 
the year 1811, no less than 158,7115 
drew dividends under £ 50 half-yearly, 
of whom 58,000 were undergo ; while 
those above X 50 ami not exceeding 
£200 were only 10,094, itnd those ex- 
ceeding £2000 only 1 25 ! f This is the 
great security for the public funds in 
England' — the extent to which shares 
iji them are held by jktsohs composing 


that middle commercial class, in whbaljpf 
under the present constitution, supreme! 
power is practically vested. ’ 

Nor is it only the actual holders Of ' 
the public funds who would be immeK 
diatcly struck at by an -invasion Of 
the national debt. * Stock of et&Pf* 
kind would at once fall pari pass ir 
with the three per cents. — credit 0# 
every kind would be violently shaken 
— the rate of discount at the Bank 4 
of England would instantly rise — i 
money would become scarce over the 
country — every debtor would find his 
whole * creditors on his back at once, 
while lu^ means of recovering pay* 
moil t from those indebted to him would 
bo proportionately abated. It is not 
going too far to say that, within a 
year after a blow' bad been struck at 
the public fluids, one-half of the whole 
trading classes would find themselvca 
insolvent. None would be able to 
stand the shock but those possessed 
< »f considerable capital. The majority 
who carried the measure would, for 
the most part, be ruined by its ’ 
effect?*. Thi* con-cqucncc is not a re- 
mote or secondary one, which large 
1 iodic* of men can never be brought to 
*ec ; it is immediate and direct, and is 
practically known, by the intercourse 
with banks, and the necessity of get- 
ting bills discounted, to the whole 
commercial community in the country. 
It is not probable that the burgher 
class, to whom the Reform Bill has 
given power, will voluntarily advocate 
a nieaMiie so evidently and palpably 
destrueti\ e to themselves. The public 
funds of Great Britain rest on the 
securest of all bases in a popular com- 
munity. the self-interest of the holders 
of pow cr. They would soon be swept 
away under universal suffrage, aa 
they have been in so many states of 
America, because the majority under 
such a s\ stem have no funds to hold 1 . 

Two things, then, may be consi- 
dered as certain as an> thing depend- 
ing on the varying chances of human 
affairs can be. 1. That the indirect 
taxes which at present constitute three- 
fifths of the net revenue of Great 
Britain will, in great part, in process 
of time, be swept away. 2. That to 


* Guizot's Essais Sur l’HUt. de France, 475, 476. 
t Porter's Parliamentary Tables, xii. 6. 
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^uphold the public credit and save from 
train the commercial classes, a great 
^addition most be made to direct taxa- 

' It has become, tlierefore, a matter 
;bf the very highest importance to con- 

* -isider how an additional revenue can 

be raised without wide-spread ruin in 

* that way ; and wliat arc the principles 
on which direct taxation should be 
founded, hi order to be at once equal, 
just, and productive. It will be found, 
on consideration, that they an* simple 

, and of universal application — so plain 
as to be obvious, when stated, to 
every capacity, although a protracted 
struggle may doubtless be anticipated 
from the various classes whose ini - 
inanities or exemptions such a just 
and equal system may abolish or 
abridge. 

The first principles on the subject 
will naturally suggest themselves on 
the principle of“ lucus a non luccndo 
Upon considering the gross inequali- 
ties,* the enormous injustice of our 
present system of direct taxation. 
Upon reviewing it, one can hardly 

* discover under what prevailing inte- 
rest in the Legislature the regulations 
have been framed, so strangely is oc- 
casional and unjust lax our to t In- 
lauded interest, hi some particulars. 
Wended with frequent and equally 
unjust oppression of them in others— 
so unequally is undue favour to the 
middle classes, in some respects, com- 
bined with unjust and partial burdens 
upon them in others. 

To begin with one particular, in 
which the landed interest are greatly 
and unjustly exempted, while the 
other classes are severely and un- 
justly burdened. There is no duty 
on bequests or inheritance in land, 
while there Is such a duty, and a very 
heavy one, in movable succession. 
The legacy duty on succession, from 
ouc unconnected with the legatee by 
blood, Is ten per cent. ; from relations 
six, and 4tain parents one per cent. 
By the aid of the probate duty, w hich 
must be paid by the executors, and 
the expense of siung out letters of 
administration in England, or an edict 
and confirmation as executor in Scot- 
land, these duties are practically nearly 
doubled. Succession in land, on the 
other hand, costs nothing, at least 
nothing requires to be paid to govern- 


ment ; and though the expense of mak- 
ing up titles to lauded estates is often 
very heavy, that is a burden for the 
benefit of lawyers, not the good of the 
state. A poor man who gets a legacy 
of £100, pays £10 direct to the Ex- 
chequer, and the executor, in addition, 
pays the heavy stamp on proliate of 
the succession; but the great land- 
holder succeeds to £100, 0(H) a -year 
without paying a shilling to the state. 

A creditor in Scotland, who suc- 
ceeds to a bond for £100,000, heritably 
secured, pay s nothing : if it is on per- 
sonal seeurin, he pays the full legacy 
duty of 10.000. 

This glaring inequality, the rem- 
nant of the* days of feudal oppres- 
sion, or the relic of a time wlieu the 
landholder* had no money, and taxes 
could be extracted from movable pro- 
perty only, should forthwith he abo- 
lished. Succession of all kinds, 
whether in land, bonds heritably 
secured, or movable funiR should 
lie taxed at the same rate. Anil by 
tin* addition of the va^t amount of 
tlie landed property to the product* of 
tiie succession duly. it would be in 
the jMiwcr of (government to reduce 
the general lux at haft n half w ith- 
out any diminution, probably a large 
increase, in the general result. This 
must be at once apparent, when it is 
recollected that out of £b,3n:i.0<)0, 
which the income tax produced in 
1*4$. from Britain, no less than 
£*J,()(I(».000. or n *arlv a half, came 
from the land. When it is recollected 
that the remainder embraced, besides 
income from realized money, no less 
than £1. fill. 000, for profc?sional in- 
come, which of course corresponds 
to a comparatively small amount of 
realized capital, it is evident how 
great an increase to the taxable, 
amount of succession this most equit- 
able change would produce. Jt need 
hardly be said that the land should 
pay on so many years’ purchase, say 
thirty in Great Britain, and twenty 
in Ireland of the char rent , after de- 
ducting the interest of mortgages or 
heritable bonds or jointures. They 
would pay the tax on the succession 
of their holders respectively. And 
the distinction as to the lesser amount 
of the tax to be. paid by children and 
relations, tlian strangers, now observed 
in the succession to personal property, 
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should be applied also to lauded suc- 
cession. 

This is one obvious burden, which 
should be applied equally to landed 
as to any other class of proprietors. 
But there are, several particulars in 
which they are most unjustly sub- 
jected to burdens from which other 
classes are relieved; and if they get 
justice done them in this respect, they 
■ could well afford to pav the succession 
duty. 

Jn the first place, the levying of the 
Boon's Hath as a burden exclusively 
laid on real property in Knglami. that 
is, lands and houses, to the entire libe- 
ration of personal property or proli — 
monal incomes. is a most moii'tmup. in- 
equality — indefensible on every prin- 
ciple of justice or expedience, aTid tin* 
lone continuance ot which can only 
be explained by the well known and 
proverbial supinene-s of thai chi'-. of 
men, and their inability to rmiM* 
thcni-elvcs to anv combined nr general 
effort, even tor matter* in which tin ir 
own vital inteivMs arc concerned. 
Tin* Poor's Kate, it is well known, i-. 
c*|»eehilly in Kngland. a viry heavy 
burden. It amounted, prior to tin* 
late change in tin* law* in llngland. to 
above ys.O'io.titM) a-vear: and al- 
though it was ar fiiM eoii'idernhlv n - 
duced in the year- immediately sin - 
ceeding the tir-t introduction ot that 
Act ill 1*34, yet it lias been steadily 
rising since, ami has unw nearly at- 
tained its former level.* I ndcr tin 
nnmt favourable eircum-tame' it 
cannot U* estimated in round numbei > 
at loss than £fi.(MMl.iMM) a-vear; in 
seasons of distress it never fails to 
reach Scotland hitherto 

has paid less, because under the ad- 
ministration of the old law. the sup- 
port afforded to tin* poor was miser- 
ably stinted, and quite inadequate to 
meet their necesslfties. This was 
iiili v exposed by the efforts of Dr. 
Alison and other distinguished phil- 
anthropists, and, a parliamentary in- 
quiry liaviug demonstrated the truth 
of their statements, the Act of 184b 
introduced a more humane and care- 


* Putrs Kata and County Kate. 
1832 £8,6*62,000 

1B38 8,270,217 

1034 8,330,070 


ful provision for tlic poor. Under tip ? 
operation of this Act, the Poor Ram| 
in Scotland has in most places con- 
siderably, and in some alarmingly, 
increased. The dreadful stale of, 
Ireland, suffering less under the fail- 
ure, total as it has bceri, of 
potato crop, than the general in 
gent condition of the jxior, lias aft' 
length forcibly aroused the attention 
of all classes in the empire, and it. 
may confidently be predicted that the 
mockery of supposing the Irish pau- 
per*. 2.300,000 in number, to l>e pro- 
vided for because £240.000 a-vear, 
or about two shitlimjs a head a-year, 
is lev ied for their relief on a rental of 
above £12.ootM it annually, cannot 
much longer be maintained. The 
Poor's Kate, therefore, is a subject 
which already interests deeply, and 
is likely to interest still more deeply, 
every part of the empire, and it is of 
the highest importance to consider 
what are the principles on which, in 
conformity with justice and expe- 
de jee, it should be levied. 

'Du* nnmstroU' injustice of the 
present system will In* rendered ap- 
parent by a single example. Manu- 
ka lories, collieries. iron-works, and 
t.*mmenial towns, arc, it is well 
known, the great producers of the 
poor. because they. bring together the 
labouring classes in vast numbers 
froui all «p:*irter> while trade is pros- 
perous. ami leave them in a state of 
suffering or destitution a burden on 
the landholder' the moment it be- 
i nines depressed. The commercial 
elas't*', too. are immediately and di- 
rect I v Item* It ted by the labour of 
these iiuuiufaeturiug poor while they 
retain their health ; while the land- 
holders in their vicinity arc only so 
indirectly and in a lesser degree. Ibis 
is decisively demonstrated by tbe 
colossal fortunes so frequently made 
in the commercial classes, .contrasted 
with tin* declining circumstances or 
actual insolvency ot the landholders 
by whom they are surrounded. Do 
tliese, the merchants and monufre- 
turers, pay the larger proportion, of 


Poor’* Rate aud County Bate. 

1842 £6,552,800 

1843 7,085,595 

1844 6,848,717 

Perl. Paper. Porter^ xii. 247. 
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tax, thus, rendered inevitable 
nature of their operations, which 
in so high a degree beneficial to 
pteiiseives V Quite the reverse ; they 
nbt, in proportion to their profits, 
‘Tffey a part, of its amount. The 
r’s rate, us at present levied, is on 
rnraj proprietors an Income , on 
fonrgh inhabitants a Home tax. The 
difference is prodigious, and leads to 
results in practice of the grossest 
injustice. 

jif A landowner lias an estate of 
.-£2000 a-year in a parish of which the 
' .|KH>rVrate is Is. in the pound, or £100 
a*year on his property. A manu- 
factory is established, or an iron- 
work set agoing, or a coal mine 
opened upon it, from which the 
fortunate owner derives £50,000 a- 
yoar of profit. The buildings on it, 
however, are only valued at £2000 
a-year. He pays for bis pauper 
creating work, yielding him £ 50,000 
a-year, £100 annually, the same as 
What the landowner in the same 
parish pays for his pauper -feeding 
estate of £2000 a-year. In other 
words, in proportion to the respective 
incomes, the landholder, who had no 
hand in bringing in the poor, and de- 
rives little or nothing from their labour, 

' *4VS HiKt tive-and-fr 1 ' - eh 

as the manufacturer who introduced 
them, and is daily making a colossal 
* fortune by their exertions ! And this 
- becomes the more unjust w hen it i* 
recollected, that under the present 
system of free trade in corn and easy 
oamiminicatiou with distant quarters 
Which railways and steam-boats afford, 
the little benefit the neighbouring 
landholders formerly derived from the 
presence of such manufacturing 
crowds, is fast disappearing, lint 
further, the manufacturer or mine- 
owner having got off thus easily du- 
ring the time of pros)>erous trade, 
when lie was realising his fortune, 
stops his works, and discharges his 
workmen when the adverse season 
arrives. The rateable value of the 
manufactory or the mine has, lor the 
present, almost or wholly disappeared, 
and the poor starving workmen are 
handed over to be supported by the 
land-owner. 

Persons not practically acquainted 


with these matters may think thin 
statement is overcharged : on the con- 
trary, it is witidn the truth in some 
instances. We know an instance 
of a great iron master, whose profits 
average above £100,000 a-year, who 
pays less poor’s rates for the poor lie 
has mainly created, than a landholder 
in the same parish, of £2000 a-year r 
who never brought a pauper on ite 
funds in his life, ^uch is the eon- 
sequences of the present barbarous* 
system of levying the poor's rate as an 
income tax on the landlords who are 
burdened with paupers, and only » 
house tax on the manufacturers wlu> 
create and profit by them. The first 
thing to be done towards the introduc- 
tion of a just system of direct taxation 
is tolay the maiiiteuauee of the poor 
equally on all classes ; and above all to- 
abolish the present most unjust system 
of making it only a house tax on Win 
producers of poor in towns, and an 
income tax on their feeders iu the 
country. 

Tilt* Lam> Tax is another burden, 
exclusively affecting real property, 
which should either be abolished 
altogether or levied equally on all 
classes. Its amount is nut so great 
as the poor's rate, nevertheless it is 
('<••• 'idenililC' as it produces about 
£1.172,noo a-year. 1 * 

The whole Assksskd Taxkn, though 
not avowedly ami exclusively a tax 
on the lauded interest, are, practically 
speaking, and in reality, a burden oh 
them almost entirely; at least they 
are so much heavier on the land- 
owners than the inhabitants of towns, 
that the burden is nothing in com- 
parison on urban imhvelhm lladl 
they lieen practically felt as a griev- 
ance by the urban population they 
would long since have, shared the fattr 
of the house tax ami been abolished. 
They have so loflg been kept up only 
because, with a tew exceptions, they 
press almost exclusively upon that pas- 
sive and supine class of landlords, the 
natural prey of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, whom it seeuis generally im- 
possible by auy exertions, or the advent 
of any danger how urgent soever, to 
rouse to any common, measure of de- 
fence. It no doubt sounda well to 
say that the assessed taxes are laid 



* Potter’d Pari. Tables, xii. 86. 
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generally on lttxurfaa, and therefore far to assert, that on equal fiiiliindB([ 
they are paid equally by all classes the assessed taxes am twice as hmqp* 
which indulge in them. But a closer in the country as ill towns; and th*£% 
examination will show that this view of £8,812,000 which they puntepi 
is entirely fallacious, and that the sub- annually, after deducting the landtaxs, 
jocts actually taxed, though really about £2,500,000, is paid by > kmd* 
luxuries to urban, are necessary aids to owners either in town or cdunttg. % 
rural life. For example, a carriage, a is inconceivable — no one a priori tom, 
riding horse, a coachman, a groom, are credit it — how few householders in 
really luxuries in town, and their use town, and not being landowners* pay 
may Ik? considered as a fair test of any assessed tax^s at all — or any ef 
affluent, or at least easy circumstances, such amount as to bk really a burden. 
But in the country they are abso- 'fhe total number of honses charged 
Intoly necessaries. They arc indis- to the window tax, in GreatBritain, m> 
pcnsablc to business, to health, to 447, U*K), and the duty levied on them 
mutual communication, to society, to is, £ 1 ,018,774, or, at an average, about 
existence. What similarity is then* £8, 10s. a-housc, while the number 
between the situation of a merchant of inhabited houses was, in 1841? 
with £1000 a-year, living in a com- 8.404,000, or above seven times the 
fortable town house, with an omnibus ii umber. The total number charged 
driving past his door every five mi- with one man-servant, is only 4O,820 r 
nntos, a stand of cabs within call, and, ptisans keeping mcn-servant* 
and dining three days in the week at at all, llo.KUl * facts* indicating how 
n club where lie needs no servant * of extremely partial is the operation of 
his own ; and a landholder enjoying these taxes, aud how severely they 
the same income, living in a country fall on the cln>* most heavily burdened 
situation, with no neighbour within in other respects, and therefore least 
five miles, and having six miles to able to bear them, 
ride or drive to the nearest town or The Hum way Bates are another 
railway station where his business U burden exclusively affecting land, 
to Im‘ transacted, or where a public although the whole community derive 
conveyance can be reached? benefit from their use. This burden, 

Gardeners, park-keepers, foresters exclusive of the sum levied at turn- 
and the like, are generally not luxii- pike gates, in England amounted to 
ries in the country* they are a lie- £1 , a-vear. t This charge, 

eessary part of an establishment lieaw it is, is felt as the more 
which is to turn the land to a profit- vexations, that the rate-payers are 
aide use. You might as 1 well tax not at liberty either to limit the use 
operatives in mills, or miners in of the road, for which they pay, to 
collieries, or mechanics in maiiufuc- themselves, or to allow it to falf into 
tones, as such servants. Yet they disrepair. An indictment of the rood 
are all swept into tin* us>essed taxes, lies at common law, if it becomes un* 
upon the rude and unfounded pro- tit for traffic, even at the iustauce of 
sumption that they an*, equally with any party using the road, though bo 
a large establishment of men-servants does not pay any part of the rate, 
in towns, an indication of affluent cir- In other words, the neighbouring 
cnmatances. The window tax is in- landholders are compelled to keep Op 
comparably more oppress^ e in country the roads for the benefit of the pnbftfe 
houses than in town ones, from their generally, who contribute nothing to* 
greater siae in general, and being for wards their maintenance. This matter 
the most part constructed at a period becomes the more various that fU 
when no attention was paid to the consequence of the general adoption 
number of windows, and they wore ami immense spread of nutwaytivtbe 
generally made very small from being traffic on tin* principal lines of roMI 
formed before the window tax was in England, has either almost enttaftp 
laid on. Taking all these cimtiu- disappeared, or become inadequate 
stances into v}ew, it is not going too contributing any thing material to tlti 


• Porter'* Pori. Tables, xii. 37, 42; and xi. 275. 
f lords’ Report on Burdens on heal Property, 1846, p, v». 
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fwupport even of the turnpikes hitherto 
^entirely maintained by them. It is 
difficult to foresee that the time 
?*jjl not far distant when nearly the 
v*4fln hole roads of England will fail ax a 
burden on the rate pagers ; for these 
rfnoads cannot be abandoned, or the 
^country off the railway lines would 
^jhave no communication at all. Ami 
the sums “paid by railway companies, 
fctow large soever^ to landhold(Ts, 
afford no general compensation ; for 
-they benefit a few in the close vicinity 
•«f the railways only, while the high- 
^/w*y rate affects all. 

The Church Rate is another 
-burden exclusively affecting land, 
though all classes obtain the benefit 
^«*f it in the comfort and convenience 
of churches. It amounted, in IS, ‘19, 
4fce last year for which a return 
\wa£ made, to £506,512.* Nothing 
*can be clearer than that this is a 
burden truly affecting real estates. 
-It is entirely different from tithes, 
which are not. correctly speaking, a 
harden on land, but a separate estate 
apart from that of the landlord, w Inch 
tsever was his, for which he has given 
/no valuable consideration. But on 
. what principle of justice is the burden 
•Off upholding churches exclusively 
laid on the land, when all classes sit 
in churches, and enjoy the benefit of 
; their accommodation. The thing is 
evidently and palpably unjust, and 
won’t- bear an argument. 

The Police, Lunatic Asylum .and 
>Brh>G5 Ratss, constitute another 
^harden on real property to which no 
Wither property is subject, which. 
4hcmgh not universally introduced, 
wre very oppressive in those counties 
where their establishment has been 
found necessary. Air. Blainire, a 
very competent witness, estimates 
these incidental and partial charges 
M 2s. Id. an acre.f The land 
is still liable also to a heavy dis- 
bursement on account of the Militia, 
if that national force should be again 
•called out. There has been no re- 
turn yet laid before parliament of 
these partial burdens on land, but 
they cannot be estimated at less than 
the church rate, or £500, 000 a-ycar. 

The Stamp Duties, from deeds 


and instruments which produce 
annually £1,646,000 a-ycar, fall for 
the most part as a burden on real 
property. This must be evident to 
every person who considers that real 
estates in land or honses are the 
great security on which money is 
advanced in every part of the country, 
and the extremely heavy burdens, in 
the shape of a direct payment in the 
requisite stamps for deeds to govern- 
ment, is imposed on the transmission 
and burdening of such property. 
It is particularly severe, in prof portion 
to the value of the subjects burdened, 
in the mortgaging or alienating of 
small freeholds or heritable subjects. 
It is stated in the Lords' Report, cm 
the burdens affecting real proix'rty, 
‘‘The stamp on a conveyance of a 
certain length, on a sale of real sub- 
jects of the value 1 of £50, would cost 
124 per cent, or £6, 10s. ; on a £100 
sale, to 5 per cent ; on a £201) sale, 
to 2£ per cent: on a £500 sale, 
to £1, 14s. :hl. per £100: and above 
that sum, to one per cent.” The 
weight on the establishment of mort- 
gages, e>]>ecially on small Mims, is not 
less remarkable. The same report 
adds, •• A mortgage for £50 costs, 
in stamps and law expenses, thirty 
per cent. ; n mortage for £100, twenty 
per cent. : one for £450 seven per 
cent. : for £1500 three per cent. ; lor 
£12,500 one ]>er cent.; for £25,000 
fifteen shillings per cent, and for 
£100.(M to Twelve shillings per cent.” t 
These, burdens on the sale or mort- 
gaging of real property arc* tV.lt as the 
more 4 oppressive, when it i,> recol- 
lected that movable projierty to the. 
greatest amount, as in the public fumL, 
or the like, may lx* alienated or bur- 
dened in the most valid and effectual 
manner for the cost of a power of attor- 
ney, which is a guinea and half-a-crown 
per cent, to the broker who executes 
the. transaction. Materials do not ex- 
ist for separating exactly the deed- 
stamp* falling as a burden on land 
transmissions and mortgages, from 
those affecting personal estates; but 
it is certainly within the mark to say, 
that they are three-fourths of the 
w hole stamp-duties on deeds and in- 
struments, or £1,200,000 a-vear. 


* Lord** Report on Burden* on Rani Property, 104!*, p. a. 

t Ibid, p. tT l Ibid. 1B47, |». 8. 
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Thus, it appears that, setting aside 
the tithe, as not the land -owner’s 
property, and, therefore, a separate 
estate, And not, properly speaking, a 
burden on land ; and saying nothing 
of the malt -tax, which produces an- 
nually £4,500,000 a-year, on the sup- 
position tliat, at present at*!cast, that 
falls as a burden on the consumer; 
and saying nothing of the income-tax, 
which, as will immediately appear, 
falls as a much severer burden on 
land-rents than commercial incomes. 
— these distinct, clear, and indis- 
putable burdens laid on land, from 
which property of other sorts in Eng- 
land arc exempt, stand thus : — 

I. Poor’* Rate in 1845, a very 


prosperous year, . . . £8,847,20.1 

It. Laml-tax, ...... 1,1 84 ,042 

III. Highway Rates, .... 1,1 (,9,001 

IV. Church Kate*, 500,81'/ 

V. Police, Lunatic, and Bridge- 

rates, estimated, . . - .*>00,01 10 

VI. Excels of assessed tunes 
falling on land above 
personal estates, esti- 
mated, 1 ..100,000 


VII. Stimp-duties peculiar to land. 1, 1*00.000 

*12, 007,0.10 

The rental of real property in Eng- 
land. rated to the Poors Rates, i^ 
£li2,54o,o;i(»;* but the real rental, a- 
ascertained bv the more rigid and ac- 
curate returns for the income-tax. i> 
l*S5,KOi>.7;15. On the first of thcM* 
sums, the taxes exclusively falling on 
land amount to a tax of tuvnh/-five. on 
the last of f.iohtekn per cent, an- 
nually. This is in addition to the 
Income-tax, and all the indirect tiix<*> 
which the owners of land and houses 
pay in common with all the rest of 


the conmmmty, and which by it WM 
complained of as so oppressive. 

Enough, it is thought, has now been 
said to prove the extreme, inequality . 
and injustice with which direct public \ 
burdens are levied in this eountiy, 
aud the necessity for a thorough «if 
searching revision of our system to 
taxation, in this respect, especial!^ 
since, from the way in which the tide 
sets, it has become so evident that 
direct will progressively be more ex- 
tensively substituted for indirect tax- 
ation. But. in addition to these, 
then* are several other circumstance^ 
which aggravate fourfold the burdens® 
thus exclusively laid on real property. 

1. In the firit place, the alterations 
in the monetary system of the coun- 
try. by the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1S1P. followed up in Scot- 
land and Ireland, as well as England, 
by the stringent Bankers 1 Act of 
1*44. has added fully forty per emit, 
to the weight of all taxes and other 
burdens, public or private, affecting 
landed property, because it has altered, 
to that extent, the value of money, 
and diminished tin* price of the arti- 
cles of rural produce from which the 
land-holder?*' mentis of paying them 
are derived. If the prices of wheat 
and of all other kinds of agricultural 
produce, fur ten years before 1819, 
and ten years lecture 1845. be com- 
pared. it will at once appear that 
the difference is even greater tkau 
has I recti here stutori.f But that 
consideration is of vital impor- 
tance in this question, for if the 
price of all kinds of rural produce has 
declined nearly as nine to six by the 
operation of these monetary changes, 
the weight of debts aud taxes, of 


* Lords' Report, 1847, p. 7. 
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, must hove been increased in 
une proportion. We are not 
to enter into any argument 
the expedience or necessity of 
feat change in our monetary 
i : we assume it as a fact, and 
o it only as rendering impera- 
{ live a revision of the direct taxes 
^bearing so heavily on the great in- 
* tents whose means of paying them 
^ave been thus so seriously abridged, 
e EL In the second place, and this is 
& most im]x>rtant circumstance, the 
burdens which have been mentioned 
^411 fall as a burden on the landowner, 
^how mncli soever his property may be 
d&rged with mortgages, jointures, or 
other real burdens. These must all 
be paid in full by himself alone, how 
"small soever be the fraction of the 
nominal income of his estate which 
remains to him after discharging the 
annual amount of its real burdens. 
There isno right to deduct poor s rates, 
land tax, or other burdens allotting 
land, from mortgages, or even join- 
ture holders, unless they are ex- 
pressly declared liable to such, which 
Is very seldom the case. These an- 
* nual charges must all be paid clear to 
the creditor, without any deduction, 
except that of the income tax, which 
the debtor is allowed to retain by the 
Act imposing it. But this considera- 
tion is of vital importance to the 
landholders when the amount of 
their mortgages and other real bur- 
dens is taken into consideration. 
Their annual amount has been esti- 
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tax paid by the land, amounting, by 
the income tax returns, to £2,112,000, 
the clear income derived by land- 
holders from the real proporty of 
England, with the direct taxes paid by 
them, will stand thus — 

Clear Income as above £34,000,000 

Deduct direct taxes levied 
exclusively 

on land . £12,900,000 

Income tax paid 

by land . 2,100,000 

15,000,000 

Remains, £ 1 9,000,000 

Thus it appears that out of thirty- 
four millions of clear rental left to tho 
owners of real pnqicrty in Eugland, 
no less than fifteen millions, or nearly 
a half,' is taken from them annually 
in the shape of direct taxes which 
• they cannot by any possibility avoid ! 
How long Mould the commercial or 
city industry of England stand direct 
taxes to the amount of 46 per cent oil 
their dear income ? If that had been 
the state of their finances, we should 
have had no clamour in 1831 for en- 
larged representation, or in 1846 for 
the destruction, to their advantage, 
of all the protection to other branches 
of industry. We should have had no 
Anti-Corn Law League subscription* 
of £100,000 to buv up all the venal 
talent in the form of itinerant orators 
and pamphleteers in the country. Wo 
should have had no conversions of 
conceding premiers by the weight of 
external agitation. In social, not 


mated by very competent judges at 
toco-thirds of the income derived from 
land,' although, as there is no general 
record in England for real burdens, 
tlieir amount cannot at present Ik* ac- 
curately ascertained. But take it, in 
carder to be within the mark, at three- 
fifths of the real rental, as ascertained 
liy the income tax returns, these 
show, as already stated, an income of 
£85,000,00^ anually derived from 
land. Take three-fifths, or £ 5 1 ,< j00,CM K) 
of this sum as absortied annually by 
mortgagers and annuitants holding real 
and preferable securities over land, 
and there will remain £34,000,000 
« annually to th6 holders of land and 
bouses. Ntfw on this £34,000,000 the 
m) burdens above mentioned, amount- 
« to £12,900,000 a-year, are fasten - 
el- If to these be added the income 


less than military warfare, the longest, 
purse carries the day ; and the party 
which is the heaviest burdened is sum 
to be in the end overthrown. 

III. The abolition of the (’orn Laws, 
partially at present, entirely at the 
end of two years andnjialf, by the 
bill of 1 846," not only has made thi* 
enormous burden of 46 per cent . oil 
their clear income deductis dehitis a 
permanent load on the landowners, 
but it has rendered it a hopeless one, 
because it has destroyed every mean* 
which they previously might haw 
possessed of indemnifying themselves 
for its weight, by sharing its oppres- 
sion with other ’classes. This is a 
matter of the very highest importance, 
which will soon make itself felt, though, 
in consequence of the nearly total 
failure of the potato crop in the west 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, it lias 
not yet been so. The usual resource 
of persons, who are burdened witli 
heavy paymentsto government, is to 
lay as much as they can of it on others, 
by enhancing ns much as possible the 
price of their produce. It is in this 
way that indirect taxes fall in general 
on the consumer; and it is on this 
principle that, in estimating the bur- 
dens exclusively affecting land, wc 
have not included the malt duty, 
because it is in great part at least paid 
by the consumers of beer or porter. 
But, of course, if it becomes from any 
cause impossible for the party bur- 
dened, iu the first instance, to raise 
the price of his produce, or if, on the 
contrary, he is compelled to lower it, 
the whole tax will fall direct on him- 
self because he w ill be without the 
means of laying it on the purchaser 
from him. 

Now, the abolition of the Com Laws 
lias done this. In two years and a 
half, the whole grain of Boland and 
America will be admitted into the 
English market at the nominal duty 
of a shilling a quarter. It will In* 
impossible for tin* farmers and land- 
owners after that to keep up the pi ice 
of grain of auv sort in the British 
market beyond the prices iu Prussia, 
and yyith the addition of os. a quarter 
for the cost of transit, and perhaps 
half as much for the profit of the im- 
porter. Wheat, beyond all question, 
will fall on an average of years to 
forty shillings a quarter, barley and 
oats to twenty This is just as cer- 
tain as the parallel reduction of aycrage 
prices of wheat from 87*. a quarter to 
f>6s. has been by the money law of 
181th Accordingly, now that the 
stress is over, they have no longer an 
interest to conceal or pervert tin* truth ; 
the anti-corn lav, journals are the first 
to proclaim this result an certain , ami 
they coolly recommend the English,, 
funner* to abandon altogether the cul- 
tivation of wheat, which can no longer 
bo expet ted to pay, ami to lay out 
their lauds in pasture grass and the 
producing of garden stuff'#. But 
amidst this general and now udiuittcd 
decline in the priee of grain, the 4<» 
per cent, of direct burdens on land 
will coutiuue unchanged ; happy if it 
does not receive a large augmentation. 
The effect of this will be to augment 


the weight of the burdens to whfott? 
they are already subjected on the landk f 
holders by at least twenty per cent* 
and, in addition, to throw upon them 
the whole malt tax , now amounting to 
£4,500,000 a-ycar. The moment the 
British farmer is obliged to. lower tbs 
price of his barley to the level of tfa$ 
continental nations, where labour fe* 
so much cheaper, and rents company* , 
tivcly light, the whole malt tax falls,, 
without deduction or limitation, on 
British agriculture. 

IV. The income tax, though ap- 
parently a burden equally affecting all 
classes, 111 reality attaches with much. * 
more severity' to the lauded than jto 
any other class. There is, iudecd, an 
advantage unduly enjoyed by capi- 
talists of all sorts, landed or moneyed, 
iu comparison with annuitants or pro- 
fessional men, which, as will imme- 
diately appear, loudly calls for a 
remedy. But, as compared with the 
merchant or money ed man, who derive** 
his income from trade or realised capi- 
tal in a movable form, the landholder 
is, in r\ er\ direct taxation, exposed to 
a most serious disadvantage. His 
income cannot be concealed, and it is 
returned b\ others than himself. The 
farmer or tenant, who has no interest 
iu the matter, returns his landlord's 
rent. Tin* trader, shopkeeper, or mer- 
chant estimates and returns his own 
income. The |H»s>essions of the first, 
and their annual rental, are universally 
known, and concealment as to them 
L impossible or sure of detection; 
the gains of the last are entirely 
secret, and wrapped up, even to the 
owner, in books or accounts, generally 
unintelligible iu all eases but those of 
considerable merchants — to all but 
the persons y\ho prepared them. 
Whoever is practically acquainted 
with human nature will once per- A 
eei'e the immense effect which this* 
difference must have ou the amount 
of tin* burden, in appearance thft 
same, as it affects the different classed; 
of society. . % 

And the result of this differences*?, 
pears in. the most decisive. manner,' lit 
the amount of the stuns paid fejfy 
the different classes of society, a* 
shown by the income tax return*. 
F om them, it appears that till cww 
trJb.utions from commerce, trades, &d 
professions of all sorts, is not pMtc half 
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obtained from landed pro- 
perty. The first is, in round numbers, 
| £2,700,000; the second, £1,500,000 * 
let it be recollected that the 
|£l, 541,000 a-year, which, in 1845, 
&ras paid by professional men of all 
^descriptions, in Great Britain, includ- 
|ed, besides merchants and traders, 

■, the whole class of professional men not 
^traders, as lawyers, attorneys, physi- 
i cpns, Jfec. At the very lowest compu - 
s tation their share of this must amount 
to £341,000 a-year. There remains 
then £1,200,000 as the contribution 
|A> f trade and commerce, of .all kinds, 
^fcrom Great Britain, while that from 
land is £2,670,000 a-year, or conside- 
rably metre than double. Can it he 
“believed that this is founded on a’ fair 
return of incomes by the commercial 
classes ? Are they prepared to admit 
that their property and income, aiul 
consequent interest and title to sway 
in the state, is not half of that which 
is derived from land? Or do they 
shelter themselves under the com- 
fortable assurance that their real 
income is incomparably greater, "and 
that they quietly escape with a half 
4or a "third of the income tax which 
they ought to pay? We leave it 
to the trading class, and their 
^abettors in the press, to settle this 
question with the commissioners of 
idfcome tax ^throughout the country. # 
We mention the fact, that trade and 
commerce do not pay half the income 
tax that land does, as a reason, 
among the many others which exist, for 
.a thorough and Radical reform of our 
financial system, so far as direct taxa- 
tions concerned. 

Whoever considers seriously, and in 
an impartial spirit, the various par- 
ticulars which have now been stated, 
will not only cease to wonder at the 
frequent, it may. almost be said uni- 
versal, embarrassment of the landed 
proprietors, but he will arrive at the 
conclusion, |jjat if they continue much 
ik 


longer unchanged, they must termi- 
nate In their general ruin. We say 
general ruin, because it will not bo 
'universal. The great landowners, 
the magnates, whether moneyed or ter- 
ritorial of (he land will alone survive 
the general wreck. They will, by de- 
grees, swallow up all the smaller 
estates in their neighbourhood ; and it 
will come to be literally true in 
Britain what was said, by a Roman 
emperor, of Gaul, in the decline of the 
empire, “ That the estates of the rich 
go on continually increasing and ab- 
sorbing all lesser estates around them, 
till they come to the estate of another 
as rich as themsebes .” With direct 
taxes, amounting to 50 or 60 per 
cent, on the disposable income, which, 
under the change of prices, induced by 
the change in the corn laws, they 
will very soon be, even without 
any addition from farther taxes, it is 
wholly impossible that any landowner 
an ho does not possess enormous tracts 
of country, or vast funded or moneyed 
property in addition to his terri- 
torial possessions, can avoid insol- 
vency. What the effect of the total 
destruction of the middle class of 
British landholders must be on the 
balance of the constitution, and the 
state of society in these islands, it is 
not our present purpose to inquire. 
Suffice it to say, that it is precisely 
the state of things which signalised 
the later stages of the Roman empire, 
and coincides with so many otber«cir- 
cumstances in marking the striking 
analogy between our present condi- 
tion ami that uhicli proved fatal to 
the ancient masters of the world. 

Well may the Lords’ Committee on 
the burdens affecting landed property 
have said, u Neither the law nor the 
spirit of the constitution originally con- 
templated so partial a system of tax- 
ation. *'t hi truth, originally some of the 
heaviest present exclusive burdens on 
real property were bom equally by per- 


* Net amount of income tax f>r year ending 5th April, 1 B4.5 : — 

England. Scotland. Total. 

Schedule A, Land rents, . £2,112,072 £253,976 £2, MU, 04#. 

Tenants . . 202,046 22,001 1115,007. 

C, Annuities, funds, &c. 700,000 700,006. 

D. Trades and professions, 1,424,017 117,053 1,541,970* 

E, Offices, Pensions, &c., 305,401 0,500 313,901. 


4 B *Jx«4 p- 9. 


£4,900,202 £40^360 £5, 909,402. 
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sonal estates. “The poor law of Eliza- 
beth, ” s*ys the report, 44 and the land tax 
of William and Maty, embraced every 
species of income ; but in consequence 
of the comparative facility of rating 
visible property, and the small amount 
of income derived from other sources 
in the early, period of theirpssessrilent, 
personalty seems to have escaped its 
legal share of contribution to the pub- 
lic service. The liability of stock in 
trade, however, was continued by law 
to a late period, and is, up to the pre- 
sent day, ouly suspended by an animal 
act of exemption.*' The Committee 
here point out, or rather hint at the 
real cause of the extraordinary ex- 
emption from their due share nf the 
public burdens which has grown up 
insensibly in favour of movable pro- 
perty. Land has two admirable qua- 
lities in I he estimation of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. It can neither he 
concealed nor removed. Movable 
estates, stock in trade, arc Mi.^ceptible 
of both. The landholder has no secret 
invisible funds which he can bring 
forth when desired in the form of con- 
venient loans to government to meet 
the state necessities. He has only a 
visible fixed estate, which can neit her 
be concealed nor withdrawn from its 
annual burdens, lienee the influence 
ahd exemptions of the one, and the 
in justice experienced by and burdens 
of the other. 

But in additiou to this there it* an- 
other circumstance which has power- 
fully contributed to establish this ex- 
traordinary and iniquitous exemption 
of personal property from direct tax- 
ation. This is tin* difficulty which in 
practice amounts to an impossibility 
of getting by any means at the real 
amount of rateable personal property. 
The Commissioners of. the Income Tax 
through the country will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding what is here 
meant. Alt the efforts of government 
and their official organs to ascertain the 
real amount of assessable movable pro- 
perty, have been insufficient to accom- 
plish Unit cud. Doubtless there arc 
in the commercial and professional 
class many just and honourable men 
who give a true account to the lust 
farthing of their gains. These are 
men, the honour and support of the 
country, whose word is their bond, 
and who may confidently toft relied on 


to speak the truth under any circuuK 
stances. But, unhappHy, experience 
lias too dearly proved that the fadfiftt? 
of concealing gains derived from stock* 
in trade, and thus withdrawing ft 
from its just liability for assessnin^ 
is too strong a temptation to be ***' 
sisted. The proof of* this is dedfi 
sivc. The returns of the income faxL 
show £175,000,000 of annual in- 
come rated to that assessment 
while only £1,541,000 was in 1845* 
paid by the whole professional per- 
sons in* Great Britain. Of this 
£1,541,000. only £1200,000, at the- 
very utmost can lie estimated as com- 
ing from commercial or trade incomes, 
which, at sevenpence in the pound, 
corresponds to about £40,000,000 of 
annual income. Is it possible to be- 
lieve that the whole commercial and 
trailing classes in Great Britain, 
whose wealth is ia every direction. 
pmvhaMiigup the estates of the landed 
proprietors in the island, only enjb^ 
forty out of one hundred and seventy- 
five millions of the rateable national 
income V Have they less than a fourth 
of the whole income rated to the 
income tax? If they have no mire, 
they certainly make a good use of 
u hat they have, and ranstdccui them- 
M’Ues singularly fortunate in that 
happy exemption from taxation which 
has enabled them, with less than % 
fourth of i he general income, to get 
the command of the state, and buy up 
the properties of all the other classes.** 
There is one peculiarity iff the 
income tax as at present established, 
which is productive of the greatest 
injustice, and loudly calls tor 
diate remedy. This consists hi fko 
taxing all incomes at the same rate* 
whether derived from professional 
income, annuity, laud, or realized 
funds. This is just another instance 
of the careless and reckless way in 
which our system of direct taxation 
has at different times been framed^ 
without any regard to principle, am 
alternately unjustly favouring or 
grossly oppressing every dans in so- 
ciety, except the great capitalists. They 
have been always and unduly con- 
sidered. \Vhat Van be more uxyo&k 
than to tax every man of the sasaw- 
income at the same rate, whether hi in 
derived from laud or traded proper*?, 
worth thirty years’ porefcage, or ran- 
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way or bank stock worth twenty, or 
tt annuity worth five, or a precarious 
professional income, which would not 
. ©ring, from the uncertainty of life and 
tiie public favour, or the winds or 
monetary changes, above two or three f 
- Under the present most unjust system, 

S ey all par alike on their income, 
at is, some pay about fifteen 
times as much on what they arc 
worth in the world in compari- 
son with others! A man who de- 
rives £300 a-vear from the three 
per cents, on land lias a" capital 
•Stock worth about £l(),0()0. lie 
pays as much, and no more, as a 
pool* widow, just dropping into the 
grave, who lias a jointure of £300 
*a.-year, for which no insurance com- 
pany in the kingdom would gi\e her 
above £500, or a hard-working lawyer 
or country surgeon with the same 
income, whose chances of life and 
business are n^t worth three years’ 
jfarcha.se. The gross injustice of this 
inequality require* no illustration. 

« Nor is it any answer to this to say, 
that if the professional and commer- 
cial classes are urnldly oppressed by 
hefacome tax, they are proportion- 
ally benefited by tlieir general exemp- 
tion from the heavy direct taxation 
which in other respects weighs down 
the«land ; and that the one injustice 
jpay be set off against the other. Wo 
protest against the system of setting 
off otife injustice against another : there 
fa qp compensation of evils in an 
oquttafitc administration. In the pre- 
sent $astance there can be no compen- 
sation, for the acts of injustice are 
cq^imitted against different clashes. 
Itis tile trading classes which enjoy 
the means, from the occult nature of 
their gains, of evading by fallacious 
returns the income tax. The honest and 
honourable pay it to the last farthing : 
It is the dishinest who escape. The 
;rsons upon whom the levying the 
icome tax in its present form opc- 
ftes wtyh the most cruel severity an* 
le professional men and annuitants. 
They canudt evade it, as the trading 
dosses can. Tlieir gains are gene- 
rally knowa: if they arc at all eminent 
or prosperous, the kindues* or envy 
of the public generally helps them to 
at least a half more than they really 
enjoy. Merchants or shopkeepers are 
in the public eye ; and even when 
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most prominent, their transaetkfas 
are so various and wide-spread, that 
no one but themselves can estimate 
their profits. Every one knows, or 
can easily guess, what Dr. Chambers 
or the Attorney-General make a- 
year; but it would pnzzlc the most 
expefienccd.heads on ’Change to say 
what were the yearly profits of the 
great bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

Then* is another enormous injustice 
connected with the income tax, and 
indeed all the direct taxes to Govern- 
ment, which loudly calls for remedy — 
Ireland pays none of them . It is high 
time that England lind Scotland should 
rouse themselves to a sense of this 
most unreasonable and unjust exemp- 
tion, and unite their strength by the 
proper* constitutional means to re- 
move it. We are always told Ireland 
cannot afford to pay any direct taxes. 
What, then, comes of its £12,000,000 
of rental ? Scotland, with little more 
than a third of that land rent, pays it 
and the assessed taxes licsides, with- 
out either eomplaiut or difficulty. 
Hut it is said the landlords are so eat 
up with mortgages, that they hive 
not a fourth part of their nominal 
incomes left to live upon. That is a 
good reason for only making them pay, 
as under the income tax they would, 
on the free balance, deductis dehitis. 
But, in the name of Heaven, why 
should the bondholders pay nothing? 
If they sit at home at ease in Dublin. 
Cork, or Belfast, and quietly enjov 
£9,000,000 out of the £12,000,000 of 
Irish rental, why cannot they as well 
pay the income tax as their brethren 
in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow? 
The bondholders of Ireland alone, 
would, if they paid an income tax, 
contribute more to the common neces- 
sities of the State than the whole land 
and industry of Scotland put toyethet . 
So vast are the natural resources 
which Providence lias bestowed on 
that fickle and misguided people, 
and so few those enjoyed by the 
hardy and industrious Scotch- moun- 
taineers. : * 

On what conceivable ground of jus- 
tice or reason can this most monstrous 
and invidious exemption in favour of 
Ireland from income and assessed taxes 
be defended? is it that Ireland #ith its 
12*000,000 stable acres, and 5,000,000 
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of mountain and wgste, has fewer 
natural resources than Scotland with 
its 4,1)00,000 of ardble „ acre**, and 

12.000. 000 of mountain and waste.-' 
Is it that 8,500,000* persons now iu 
Ireland, cannot pay oven what 

2.000. 000 now pay in Scotland V Is it 
that Ireland is so singularly peace- 
able and loyal, and gives so little 
anxiety or disquiet to the rest of the 
empire, that it must be rewarded for 
its admirable and dutiful conduct by 
mi absolute exemption from all direct 
taxation to government i In it that 
the troops required to be kept in it are 
so few, and in Scot Lind somumerous, 
that the former uuintn may be libe- 
rated from taxation, while the latter 
is subjected to it iu full extent ? j* it 
that industry in town** in Ireland is so 
great, and manulaetming skill m> 
transeendant, that it is entitled to be 
liberated from dnvit t ix.it ion in con- 
sideration of the vast amount of ltsimli- 
iv ct custom-house duties, in cnmpaii- 
son of which those* of London, chid- 
ing £12,000,000; ofLivcrpooLv icldmg 
CLoOiLOOOa-veiir; or Glasgow and the 
Clyde harbours, yielding Kl,joo,ooo; 
and Leith, vielding l5hU.ooo, me 
as nothing? Or is it that this ex- 
traordinary exemption is ,h«» reward 
of tumult, disatliM lion, and treason ; 
of turbulent demagogues and factious 
prions, and an indolent people; of 
active and incessant combination for 
the purjKWs of evil, and total inabi- 
lity to combine for the purposes of 
good?- And is it the first fruits ot the 
regeneration of government bv the 
Kefurm Jlill, that it can raise a reve- 
nue only from the loval and paeilie 
and industrious part of the empire, 
and must ]u*oelaini relief from all taxa- 
tion as the reward of tumult, disorder, 
murder, monster meetings, and trea- 
son? We leave it to the advocates 
of the present system of governnient, 
or those who established it, to answer 
these questions. Wo did neither the 
one nor the other, but liav e constantly 
opposed .both ; ami Great Itritniu, iu 
the system of dim t taxation we have 
now exposed, is reaping the fruits of 
the changes she lias thought proper to 
introduce. 

Lastly, there is another peculiarity 
of the income tax which requires revi- 
sion, and that is this; — at present it 
descends only to £150 a-) ear income; 
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and every one practically acquainted 
witii these matters, knows thatjlxiaf 
w ith the trading classes at least, wfcoeak 
gains can be concealed, amounts to at* 
practical exemption, generally speak-* 
iug, of all under at least £200 a-year* 
Nothing can be plainer than that, 
matters stand at least, this exemption* 
of all below such a line is invidious, 
imji st, and, if persisted in, will lead to 
i uinons consequences. No reason can 
be assigned for it w Inch w ill bear exa~ 
initiation' ; for it is to be supposed thti^ 
prat deal necessity of conciliating* tilts- 
ten pounders, the great majority of 
whom escape the t.ix altogether* iu; 
this way, will not. in public at least, 

1 >e Assigned a> a rcasi m. how cogent HO-, 
ever it may be felt and candidly ac- 
knowledged in private. Why should 
a man. whose income, perhaps derived t 

I »m land or funded pnq>erty below 
£ 1 5o, pav nothing, while a hard work*, 
iug clerk, attorney, or country stirfe 
g'-nn, who makes £155, and is not 
worth a tenth part of the* other's rea-* 
lised capital, puvs mcotnv-tax * It i* 
in v.iin to s,iv v on must draw a line* 
suincu licit*. So you must, but jrmt* 
must not di.iv* it in a wav to do grcml 
•«iid pulp cldc* injustice.-'* to exempt, 
the ton, parativ eh abluent, and oppress 
the indust riou poor. There is a vifcal 
distinct iou, which it would be well i& 
the income tax reeognis**d, between 
income*, of anv amount, dt*rivc*d #tm* 

I I ale-eel property and Yroiu professicjpalp 
exutious. Ih all mean* gi<^ tlM* 
hmiiblc* pi ofessional daw-es the benefit? 
of this distinction. Hut to draw thf* 
line, nut aecoiding to the quality «f 
the income ;ks derivc*d from cftpiUf* 
or labour, but fioni its ubsvlutc amount * 
is aibitran, invidious, and unjust. 

r l lie great iuIv ant age to be derive*! 
f.om making the income tax, modified 
a> now suggested, descend lower m 
m c* iety i>, that it would interest m? 
lurgt / number in guarding against 
abuM’. At present, it U said, there ai|| 
thm* hundred and twenty ttiousancF 
jwmwis rated to the income tax in* 
Great llritain. but not half of thew 
rc»a 1 ly pay on th< //• own arn^U. Maim 
pav the income tax of one; as a Iailcf* 
lord's whole tenant* for his reuty 
though not more than one or twoy 
perhaps none, certainiyinot half tk» 
number, arc* separate persons whom 
ineon e* are really made liable. 

p 
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any thing be more unjust thafrio ata^%«#1ft?msai.ve.s in itb ruin, as it 

at jn iliifl uiaa r a namMilar nl*aa.< Am 


; ^Sk^^tfals way & particular cl**; «xtipira. 

1>M more than a two-himdredtft parf > Bo toftctf. Jia% teen s 
#frthe community, mul subject them equalities asM injustice 
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tfend them atone to the heaviest of the 
Idioect taxes ? It is just the privileged 
t *tfia0fl»of old ^France over again, with 
’ ffUsdiflference, that the privileged close 
' in England is distinguished by being 
obliged $& bear not to avoid the hated 
taaile. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
; OBfefcairt than that, as long this invi- 
*fetous and unjust accumulation of the 
Vhole direct tax Is on one clas^ of 
150,000 persons, it va ill be highly 
, peptdarwith the remaining 29,000,000, 
* and tliat the popular journal a will 
nev<a» cease to resound with the p«>- 
priety of extending still farther the 
2&tfri£^%irden of direct, and the gene- 
ral exemption under the uame of Free 
Trade from the indirect taxes. 

TJhe incvease of direct taxation, till 
it proved” fatal to industry, population* 
national strength, aud ever} thing save 
«great capital, was the cause ot the ruin 
of the Roman empire. Many circum- 
stances, alas ! concur in show ing. and 
givillere long demonstrate to the mod 
inconsiderate, that we are last follow - 
ing in the same direction ; and if so, 
we shall beyond all question diare the 
Bajjie fate. * The extension of the iiL- 
ooihe tax, on a graduates 1 scale, to 
persons as low even as £50 a-vear. is 
the bnlv way to arrest this great and 
growing evil. What i* wanted is not 
th#nflowey to be drawn from these 
pqprer but more numerous classes, but 
the interesting them m resisting its 
undue extension . If lot >,00( ) persons 
only pay the income tax, it is very 
likely ere long to be raised to 10 or 
15 per cent. If a million pay it , no 
such extension need be dreaded. No 
matter though the additional 850,000 
**pay only 10s. a piece, or £425.000 in 
nil : their doing so would probably sav e 
the state from ruin. What is wanted 


f Bo tottclf ha%been said on the in* 
equalities and injustice of the present 
system of direct taxation established 
in Great Britain, that little room re** 
mains for the true principles on the 
subject ; but fortunately, like a bea- 
con, it shows what rock should be 
avoided in the course. A system* of 
direct taxation would not be far from 
just, which in every respect was pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which at 
present exists amongst us. 

I. The first thiug to be done is to 
equalise the succession tax, lay it 
equally on land and personal estate, 
and lower it to the whole one-half 
Fiv e per cent, in succession to 
strangers ; two-and-a-half to rela- 
tions ; and a half per cent, to parents 
or brothers, alike in land and money, 
would probably augment the produce 
of the tax, and certainly greatly re- 
lieve a most meritorious class of so- 
ciety, the representatives of small 
capitals. 

II. All direct taxeaahould be levied 
equally on landed and personal estates, 
and, subject to the distinction after- 
mentioned, equally on professional in- 
come, as the fruit of realised capital. 
This rule should apply to all local or 
parochial, as well as public burdens. 
The effect of it would he to let in, a& 
taxable income, in addition to the 
12,6()6,000 now derived from land, a 
sum at least as large derived from per- 
sonal estates or incomes. It would 
therefore lower this most oppressive 
tax, supposing its absolute am out un- 
dim inished one - half The same would 
be the case with 'land tax, highway 
i*tes, church rates, police rates, &c. 
They would all he lowered a-lialf to 
the persons at present burdened with 
them, and that simply by the adop- 
tion of the ju^t principle, that all for- 
tunes in the same situation should be 


is not their money, but their breath ; 
not tlieir contributions, but their 
damour. They Lave a majority of 
;^otes in the constituencies. In a 
serious co^ict their voice would be 
decisive in favour of any side they 
espoused. Interested to prevent the 
confiscation of property, they will 
effectually do so. Exempted from 
direct taxation, they will promote its 
increase till it has swallowed up the 


taxed alike for the general service of 
the state, and that the commercial 
classes who create tbo poor, and are 
enriched by their labour, should con- 
tribute equally with the landed to 
their support. 

III. In levying the income tax, a 
different rate should be imposed on 
income, according as it is derived or 
not derived from realised capital. If 
it is so it should be taxeckaHkefor all 
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direct taxes. Bat i£U MerfwAfom be- given to the Gawatimamen 4* 'dt£ 
annuity or profession*? *toWe taift tsassa. wham thay were dfaw-tfeji^fc 
should be adopted. , If the pngperty With tie return of proftnsjotufl i#. 
tax iB fr per cent. w§*iaicwtf% tax corae T to assess the party foi i T w Tfr‘t 
should not exceed per cent ; what* atjwe time & the «o IsteaU t vhkfcMm hmm 
ever the one is the other should be is rated. On tiiis principle if i lfliijm 
a-half of it only. This modification or physician Uvea in a house rattdaif 
of an impost now felt as so oppressive £100 a-yeaiv he would pay on &S& 
by all subjected to it, would go far to- a-ycar as income : if he occupied CM ' 
wards reconciling die numerous class rated at £2000* he would be4aauAqm* 


of small traders, the great majority 
in all urban constituencies, to the 
change — to its continuance, and also 
justify its extension to all incomes 
above £50 or £L()0 a-vear. Without 
that extension it vviU inevitably de- 
generate into a confiscation of pro- 
perty above a certain level. 

IV. Stamps or conveyances, or 
burdening of property , should be the 
same, and not higher, on personalty 
or landed estates. For the additional 
security of the latter, the borrower 
pays amply iu the greater expense of 
the law deeds requisite to constitute 
effectual securities over real estates 
than over stock or movable funds. 
Stamps on bill* tic., which art* ad- 
vances tor a short period only, should 
be rated at a widely different M*iir 
from that ado] »ted in permanent loans. 
But there is no reason way m*i unties 
ovet real estates should require t<» be 
written on paper bearing a higher 
stamp than those over personal elicits 

V. The present system ot the as- 
sessed taws should be altered, so as tn 
make it include all classes alike, and 
not, as at present, fall tw u e as hea\ ily 
on the inhabitants ot the loiintrv as 
those of tow iis.' 'Ibis may be dune 
best In' making these taxes a certain 
proportion of the t aha of tfa hou s< in- 
habited by the party", as ruled tor the 
property tax — perhaps n fourth or 
lifthpart, abolishing all other assessed 
taxes. This would reach all classes 
alike in tow n anti country : for w hat- 
ever may be said as to doing without 
an establishment in tow n, no one can 
do even there without a house. And 
the rich misers who live in a poor 
lodging and spend nothing, w ouid be 
effectually reached in the heavy pro- 
perty tax, on their funds, wherever 
invested. 

VI. To obviate the innumerable 
frauds daily practised in the conceal- 
ment of professional incomes, espe- 
cially by small traders, a power should 


£l0,(Xfch if the ta$ on realised pus 
perty was 5 per cent, which It wH 
soon be, that would* just subject tfc# 
professional one to two and, a half? 
Perhaps it would be letter to adopt 
some such general principle for all 
cases of professional iiuaoma, and t 
avoid the requiring iclurne ntsnlL* 

Iu some cum$ the above * plan 
might be adopted as a stfhatityriu 
lor the iucuine la x, or rathe*** 
a mode of levying it on* pntfwe* 

* lunaf persons. Those whose 
U derived from land. the funds, or 
other realised property, would b* en- 
titled to exemption or deduction* upoot 
production ot the proper evident 
that they were rated tor the property 
tax at the higher rate. 

\ 11. Ireland should pay the in*-. 
m me and all direct taxes, at least on 
land, l m aids, and other rt idist d property y 
as well .is the .i'M*s<ed and other direct 
foxes, ju-t as (treat Britain. Nothing 
<an be advanced, touiuled either in 
leUMUi or justue. in favour of the 
further coutiuuamc of their present 
most invidious and unjust exemption. 

\N e ha\ e thus laid before our toad- 
ei’s a just and reasonable system of 
dnei t taxation, from which the landed 
interest, now so unjustly oppressed, 
would derive great relief, simply by 
doing equal jiistii e»to them and the 
other classes iu the state. The amount 
ot in just ice w liich such a system would 
remove, may ho accurately measured^ 
b\ the amount of resistance which 
the system we have now r advocated 
w ould doubtless experience, just as thp 
injustice of the exemption from direct^ 
taxation enjoyed by the nobles antr 
clergy of old France was measured h*L 
the obstinate resistance Ihey made to 
an equalisation of the puuuc burdens. 
Men cling to liothiug with such a 
tenacity as unjust privileges and ex* 
o nipt ions. But the changes we i*» 
commend have oue lasting recommen- 
dation ; they are founded on obvious 
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* They /go duly to levy all the movement pafty from .1388 to 1 1 , 
inke oa albclasaes, in pfoppr— Ve stood faithfully by him, and that 
, fls neaHyas may be, to ^{p when many- \^\o have been most, 
to wy them/ And we, ini*- courtly during the subsequent days of 
he Conservative body, *ritfc his power, wGre not the least intern - 
\ e ;! avx ?? long .acted, tp con- peratg leaders on the other side. From 
rkfethar it would nut fill* va^nAAf Ami l.S« 


I hetlmr it would not be far 
a /unite* their strength to con- 
lb country of the justice and 
»fee of some, at least, of these 
v ltan t4 follow the example 
k'rnc Traders in urging tlffe re- 
ptile fmflt tax," which cpuld 
follow ed, as no addition to the 
taxes is to be thought of, by 
[crease of the income t(u, twu- 

‘flfliich would fall on the laud 

• 

iow^ a single wpnl in conelu- 
mrsefves. We need not say 
. steady we- ranged our- 

BggQ.thg side of tile late Premier, 
n/Pf^P^^ldely the principles now cun- 
jf, tonaed for differ from those which 
?v b^ftiis carried into effect.- We are 
f ilOt^toff by no spirit of hostility 
/ either to the late or the present Go- 
I’ Vemment. Our course is that of 
e .freedom and independence. DuringSir 
, Feel’s long and able contest u ith 


respect for his taleut^ ami grati- 
tude f6r his public services when in 
opposition, and «a natural reluctance 
to believe that we had been, mistaken 
an one whom we so long acknow- 
ledged £8 the leader of tliejConscrvu- 
tive party, we tempered our political 
discussion during the last twelve- 
months with more forbearance than wo 
should have done under other circum- 
stances. Hit the die is now cast : it ha » 
been ci|st by himself. We can feel n<» 
(Ie])cmfence in a minister who intro- 
duces measures directly at variance 
with the whole principles of his public 
life: and we earnestly trust that by 
far the greater portion of the true- 
hearted and loyal men who, from 
ovcr-conlUlence in . their chief, have 
allowed tliemselve> to be compromised 
in the late political transactions, will 
not again commit themselves to any 
leader in whose candour and Integrity 
they cannot thoroughly rclv. 


PnutrJ Killian Dluclwood $ Sons, Edinburgh. 
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OX PAUPERISM. AN I » ITS TREATMENT. 

“ If l oft 

Mu-t turn rise where --to travel near the tribes 
And fello\Vfhi]»H nf men. and *ee ill sMits 
f )f niaddenini: |ki»*wiiin mutually inllamed ; 

Must hear humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary amniidi ; or must hang 
brooding aho ye the fierre eonfetlerate storm 
Of sorrow, harricadocd evermore 
Within the walls of cities- -mav these sounds 
Have their authentic comment ! " 

Wordsworth. 


Tn order to deal effectixely with 
pauperism. it is necessary to Know 
the causes which load to tin* impover- 
ishment of individual and ma**e* <-f 
indi\ iduals, and to he familiar with 
the condition, manner*, cu*tom*. 
habits, prej 11 dices, feelings, and *uper- 
st it ions of the poor. 

We do not propose to institute an 
elaborate iiupiirv into t he causrs of pau- 
perism* or to make the topic a subject 
of separate investigation. Our chief 
object will be, to collect into classes 
those of the poor who are known, 
from personal observation, to become 
chargeable to parishes, which process 
will afford abundant scope for remark 
upon the causes which led to their 
impoverishment. We may require 
the company of the reader with us in 
the metropolis for a short spare, and 
may satisfy him that lie need not 
travel ten miles from his own door in 
search of val liable facts, and at the 
same time convince him that pauper- 
ism is not that simple compact ei'il 
which many would w ish hyn to be* 
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lieve. We might also show that, jyi 
the metropolis and its >uburbs, there 
c\i*t type'* of every class of poor that 
can be found in the rural and manu- 
facturing districts of England : jutt as 
It might he shown, that it" inhabitant^ 
consist of native* of every county in 
the three kingdoms. Its fixed popu- 
lation, according to the quarter in 
which they live, would be .found to 
resemble the inhabitants of a great 
town, a cathedral city, or a seat of 
manufactures. And that portion of its 
inhabitants which may lie regarded a$| 
migratory, w ould complete the resem- 
blance, except that the shadow s would 
be deeper and the outftie more jagged. 
These persons make London their 
winter-quarters. At other seasotyfc 
they are employed by the farmer ami 
the grazier. It is a fact, 
most onerous part of tlmgiiities of the 
metropolitan authorities are those 
w liicli relate to these migratory 
classes. Among them arc the most 
lawless and the most pauperised of flh 
agricultural districts. Others, during 

s 
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he spring, summer, and autumn 
fiattnths, were engaged, or pretend 
they were engaged (and the 
ement cannot be tested,) in the 
iting of vegetables, the making of 
t «ay, the picking of pease, beans, fruit, 
hand hops, and in harvest work. Or 
they travelled over the country, fre- 
quenting fairs, selling, or pretending 
to seH, knives, combs, and stay-laces. 
“Or they wore knife-grinders, tinkers, 
“musicians, or mountebanks. \ s the 
^winter approaches, they flock into the 
town in droves. There they obtain n 
; :J>tetearious subsistence in ways nn- 
mown; somej)ick up the crumbs that 
^fjsdl from the rich man’s table, others 
Overcrowd tl 1 e work 1 1 o use> . it would 
lead to many envious and useful re- 
sults i f this matter were fully investi- 
gated. The reader's company is not. 
however, required for this purpose : at 
t|ie same time, tin* previous remark" 
may, in some measure, prepare hi" 
mind for the consideration of kindred 
topics. It may introduce • train of 
_ reflection, and prompt him to inquire 
whether the wandering habit* of the.se 
outcasts li a ve been in any degree engen- 
dered hv the strict workhouse system 
.and workhouse test enforced in their 
native villages, by the destruction «»f 
cottages, and the breaking up of local 
associations, and whether these habits 
have been fostered by the facilities a\ ith 
which a bed and a mess of porridge 
may be obtained at the unions, with- 
out inquiry into their business and 
gbjcct in travelling. 

Let us steer our course along the 
aiient u highway,’’ the Thames, and 
’make inquiries of the few sailor-look- 
ing men frho may still be seen loiter- 
ing at the several “ stairs we shall 
learn that not many years since these 
narrow outlets wore the marts of a 
thriving employment, and that there 
crowds of independent and privileged 
watermen plied successfully for fares. 
These places axe now forsaken, and 
the men have lost their occupation. 
Some still ply ; and tlic cry at a few 
Stairs, of “ Boat, your honour?” may 
xftill bfe heard. Others have been 
draughted kito situations connected 
with the^oat companies, which sup- 
port them during the summer months. 
A large number swell the crowds of 
Ay -labourers, who frequent the legal 
the sufferancewharves, and the 


docks. And the rest, unfitted' by their 
age or habits to compete with labourers 
accustomed to the other fields of occur 
pntion, sink lower and lower ; sus- 
tained for a time by the helping hands 
of comrades and old patrons, but at 
last obliged to seek a refuge at the 
parish workhouse. Death also docs 
his part. At Paul’s Wharf stairs, a 
few inches above high-water mark, a 
few shrubs have been planted against 
the river wall — and above them is a 
small board, rudely cut, and on it are 
Inscribed these words, — kk To the me- 
mory of old BrotMiy, who departed 
thi> lift', August 18Id" Let us 
stroll to the coach offices. Here again 
we see agreftt change — great to the 
common eye of the public, who miss 
a rarec show, and a still greater one 
to the hundreds and thousands of 
human being* whose subsistence de- 
pended upon the uork done at those 
places. A few a ears ago, the reader 
may have formed one of a large group 
of spectators, collected at the “ Pea- 
cock ” at Islington, to av it ness the 
departure of the night mail*, on the 
high north road. The cracking of 
whips, the blowing of horns, the 
prancing horses, the bustle of passen- 
gers and porter", and the con*eiuns- 
ncs" of the long dreary distance they 
had to go. exercised an enduring in- 
fluence upon tin* imagination and 
memory of* the youthful observer.. 
Non, a solitary slow coach may Ik? 
sometimes seen. In those (lavs, all 
the outlets of the metropolis presented 
similar scenes. Then call to re- 
membrance the business transacted in 
those numerous, large, old-fashioned, 
square-galleried inn-yards; and reflect 
upon tiie hundreds avIio have been 
throw n out of bread. The high-roads 
and the way-aide inns are uoav for- 
saken and silent. These remarks are 
not made merely to show that there is 
an analogy betAveen the several dis- 
tricts and employment* in the metro- 
polis, and those of the country. If 
this were, all, not smother word would 
be written. But it so happens that 
the comparison affords an opportunity, 
Avliiclj cannot be passed over, of re- 
ferring to the changes which an; going 
on iu the world ; and forcibly reminds 
us, that while some are rising, others 
are falling, and many arc in the mire,* 
trodden qpder foot, and forgotten. It 
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is with the miserable beings who an; 
in tlie last predicament, that poor-laws 
have to do. 

r fhe political economist may be right 
when he announces, that the, intro- 
duction of nmcliinery has, on the 
whole, been beneficial ; and that the 
change of employment from one loca- 
lity to another, depends upon the 
action of natural laws, of which he is 
merely the expositor. It may he the 
case, too. that he is attending care- 
fully to the particular limits of his 
favourite science, when he occupies 
his mind with the laws themselves, 
rather than with their aberrations. 
Hut those who treat upon pauperism 
as an existing c\il, to be dealt with 
now, should remember that they ha\e 
to do not with natural laws, as they 
are sr pa rated and classified in the works 
of scientific men, but with the laws in 
all their complexity of operation, and 
with the incidents which, arise from 
that complexity. 

The eoaelmien, the* guards, the 
ostlers, tin* liorsi -keepers, the harne**- 
makers v the farriers, the varinu- 
workers in the trade of coach-builders, 
and the crowd of tatterdemalion* who 
performed all sorts of office*. — when* 
are they? The inquirer must go into 
the back streets and alleys « >1* London, 
lie must search the records ni bene- 
volent institutions: audtic must hold 
frequent comers* with those who 
administer parochial relief. But his 
sphere must not be confined to the 
metropolis. Let the reader unroll his 
library map of England, and demote 
an entire afternoon to the study of it. 
Trace the high-roads with a pointer. 
Pause at e\cn town, and at e\cry 
stage, liefer to an old book of roads, 
and to a more modern coineyance 
directory. Let memory perform its 
office : reflect upon the crowds of per- 
sons who gained a subsistence from 
the fact that yourselves and many 
others were obliged to fraud along 
the high-road ou your w ay from Lon- 
don to York. There were inn -keep- 
ers, and waiters and chambermaids, 
post-boys and u boots. v Then there 
were hosts of shop-keepers and trades- 
men who were enabled to support 
their families decently, because the 
stream of traffic flowed through their 
native towns and villages. Take a 
stroll to Hounslow. Its very exist- 
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ence may be traceable to the fact thg^| 
it is a convenient stage from Londoai^l 
It was populous and thriving, mf§ 
yet it ks neither a town, a parish, nor 
a hamlet. Enter the bar of one 0 1 
tin* inns, and take nothing more aria* 
tocratic than a jug of ale and a biscuit. 
Lounge about the yard, and enter- 
freely into conversation with the 
superannuated post-boys who St® * 5 
1 aunt the spot. You w ill soon learn, 
that it i* the opinion of the public in 
general, and of the old post-boys in 
paiticular, that the nation is oil the 
brink of ruin ; and they will refer to the 
decadence of theii native sj h >t as an 
instance. The w riter w as travelling, 
not many months ago. in the combes 
of Rutland, Northampton, and Lin- 
coln ; and w hile in conversation with 
tin* coachman, who then held up his 
head a* high, and talked as familiarly of 
the k * old families," who>e mausiotfs 
we from time to time left behind tw, 
a* if the o\il day* were not approach* 
ing. our attention wn* arrested by 
the approach of a suite of carnages 
with out -rider*, advancing rapidly 
from the north. An air of unusual 
bustle had been observed at the last 
way-side inn. A waiter had been 
*• eii with a napkin on hi> arm, not 
merely waiting for a customer, but 
evidently expecting one. and of a class 
much higher than the travelling bag- 
men : and thi* wa* a solitary way- 
>idc inn. We soon learnt that the 

cortege belonged to the Duke of . 

Tlie coachman added, w ith a venera- 
tion which referred much more to his 
grace’.* practice aud .opinions than to 
his rank. — •• He alway.* travels in this 
way, — lie i> determined to support 
tin* good old plan* and then, with ft 
Mgh, continued, “ It’s of no use — itV 
very good-natured, but it does more 
harm than good ; it tempts a lot of 
people to keep open establishment# 
they had better dose,* It’s all np. n * 

It is not necessary to pnrsne thia 
matter further. Nor is it required 
tb0 we should follow’ these unfortu- 
naies who have thus been thrown on# 
of bread, or speculate upon their fallow 
fortunes. Nor need we spatially re* ' 
mind the reader, that this is only omi 
of many changes which have come upo# 
us during the last quarter of a ceae 
tury, and which are now taking place. 
Space will not permit a full exposure 
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the common fallacy, that men soon 
change their employments. As a 
gpaaeral rule, it is false. The great 
icxtent to which the division of labour 
|t& carried, effectually prevents it. 
jEJach trade is divided into a great 
many branches. Ehch branch, in 
large manufactories, is again divided. 
]A youth selects a branch, and by being 
^engaged from day to day in the same 
^manipulation, he acquires, in the 
‘^course of years, an extraordinary 
^degree of skill and facility of execu- 
tion. He works on, until the period 
youth is beginning to wane ; and 
(jthen his particular division, or branch, 
Or trade, is superseded. Is it not 
*elef|r that the very habits lie has 
mcq^ired, his very skill and facility 
In the now obsolete handicraft, must 
incapacitate him for performing any 
other kind of labour, much less com- 
peting with those who have acquired 
the same skill and facility in those 
other branches or trades? 

The most important preliminary 
inquiry connected with an improved 
and extended form of out-door relief 
is, how can the mass of pauperism be 
broken up and prepared tor operation? 
We are told that the total number of 
persons receiving relief in England 
*and Wales is 1,470,070, of which 
1*255,64 5 receive out-door relief. 

* Without admitting the strict accuracy 
of these figures, we may rest sathdied 
that they truly represent a dense mul- 
titude. It is the duty of the relieving 
officers to make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances of each of those 

* oases, and to perform other duties 
involving severe labour. The number 
of relieving officers is about 131 o. 
This mass is broken up and distri- 
buted among these officers, not in uni- 
form numerical proportion, but in a 
manner which would allow space and 
number to be taken into account. 
The officer who is located in a thickly 
populated district, has to do with great 
numbers ; while the officer who re- 
sides in a rural district, has to do w^i 
comparative smallness of numbers, 
but they arc spread over a wide ex- 
tent of country. The total mass of 
pauperism is thus divided and distri- 

‘ bated; but division and distribution 
do not necessarily involve classifica- 
tion, and they ought not to be re- 
garded as substitutes for it. 


To the general reader, the idea of 
the classification of the many hundreds 
of thousands of paupers, and the uni- 
form treatment of each class accord- 
ing to definite rules, may appear 
chimerical. To him we may say, 
Look at the enormous amount of busi- 
ness transacted with precision in a 
public office, or by a u City firm” in a 
single day. All is done without noise, 
or bustle. There is no jolting of the 
machinery, or running out of gear. 
There is that old house in the City. 
It has existed more than a hundred 
years. And it has always transacted 
imsinos with a stately and aristo- 
cratic air, — reminding us of Florence 
and Venice, and the quaint old cities 
of Ghent and Bruges. The heads of 
the hou.se have often changed. One 
family passed into oblivion. Allot her, 
when nature gave the signal, be- 
queathed his interests and powers to 
his heirs, who now reign in his stead. 
But, however rapid* or however com- 
plete the revolutions may have been, no 
sensible interruption occurred in the 
continued flow' oi l m-dno?^. The princi- 
ples of management have apparently 
been the same through the wholepcriod. 
Yet. a> times changed, as one market 
closed and another opened, as new' 
lands were discovered, trading sta- 
tions established and grew’ into towns. 
a.s the Aborigines left the graves of 
their fathers, and retired before the 
advance of ciritisatinn , and as India 
became English in its tastes and (1c- 
sirc>. so did the business and re- 
sources of the old house expand, and 
its machinen of management change. 
Once in a quarter of a century, a 
group of sedate looking gentlemen 
meet in the mysterious back -parlour ; 
a few w orris are spoken, a few' strokes 
of the pen are made, a few formal 
directions are given to the heads of 
departments, a new book is permitted, 
an addition to the staff is confirmed, 
and the power of the house is ren- 
dered equal to the transaction of busi- 
ness in any quarter of the world, and 
to any amount. Now, look at this 
great house of business from the disk. 
Study the machinery. A young man, 
perhaps the eldest son of a senior 
clerk, enters the house, and takes his 
seat at a particular desk : ami there 
he remains until superannuation or 
death leaves a vacancy, when he 
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•lianges Ills place*, from this desk to 
that, and so on, until old age or death 
creeps upon him in turn. He is 
chained daily to the desk's dull wood,' 
and makes entry after entry in the 
same columns of the same hook. This 
is his duty. lie may he unsteady, 
irregular, inapt, or incorrect, and Ins 
being so may occasion his brethren 
some trouble, and draw down upon 
himself a rebuke from a higher quar- 
ter ; hut the machinery goes on 
>teadily notwithstanding. Each clerk, 
or each desk, has its apportioned duty , 
which continued repetition has ren- 
dered habitual and mechanical. In 
the heads of departments, a greater 
degree of intellect may appear neces- 
sary. Jt is hardly the fact, however. 
For the head of the department ha> 
parsed through every grade — lie ha** 
laboured for years at each desk, ami 
knows intuitively, as it were, the pos- 
sible and probable errors. His dis- 
cernment or judgment i* a pontaucous 
exercise of memory, and resembles 
the chess-plating skill of one who 
plays a gambit. Now, what is al* 
this? Jt is called *• oliieial routine.*' 
It appears, then, that an extensive 
business may be transacted steadily 
and successfully, providing alw.q.s 
that a few general 1 ul *s are laid d«»w n. 
and steadily adhered to, and enforced. 
Ju boohs these rubs ore siwjdifit i!, 
i/assi/icd , and u ndent/ ju nnant rd. 
A book-keeper may imagine that 
thousands of voices are above him 
and around him, giving orders and 
directions, and admonishing to dili- 
gence and accuracy, — all of which 
are restrained, subdued, and silenced, 
and yet all are si ill speaking, without 
audible utterance, from the pages be- 
fore him. And in strictness, it would 
not be a Hight of imagination, but a 
mode of stating a truth which, from 
its obviousness, has escaped observa- 
tion. Of course, these books may 
speak incoherently and discursively, 
just as the human being will do ; and 
if they do speak, thus the ev ils which 
arise are apt to be perpetuated. 'Hie 
books, then, must have n large share of 
attention, and be carefully arranged. 
Then they must have a keeper, and 
his duties must be explicitly stated, 
and his character and his means of 
subsistence made dependent upon his 
accuracy' and vigilance. There is then 
the choice of the person who is to 


perform the business which the booil| 
indicate and record. The requbM^ 
ments vary in different occupation^ 
In one, strict probity is a grand point$ 
in another, strict accuracy as to time, 
ok skill in distinguishing fabrics anil; 
signatures. In some cases, firmnesrf,' 
mildness, and activity, under circular;* 
stances of excitement, is required^ 
and these qualities, among oth&ft^ 
would appear to be indispensable flsT 
parochial and union officers, — if the 
fact of their oversight did not render" 
b doubtful. The last lesson wc learn 
is, that business should be checked as 
il proceeds. There are two methods. 
The one is a system of checks* and Is 
practicable when the bu>iuess does 
not occupy' much spare. The other is 
a *y>tem of minute inspection ; there 
are eases in which both methods may 
be partially applied, and that of poor- 
law administration is one of them. 

The machinery by which pauperism 
may lie efficiently dealt with, may 
be thu^ generally expressed. There 
wmdd be required : — 

First A Hoard of (iftardians, elected 
according to law. and with powers 
and duties defined and limited by 
legal enactment. 

Second , A >t;vff of efficient officers. 

Third . A mtoII of duties. 

Fourth. A M*t of book-, drawn tip 
by men of seieniitic ability, and sub- 
mitted to the severest scrutiny of 
practical men. 

Fifth. A >y>tcm of in>pe« tion under 
the immediate control of the govern- 
ment. 

Suth. District auditors, whose ap- 
pointment and ditties are regulated by 
the law. 

Sere nth. And in the negative, the 
absence of any speculative, interfer- 
ing, disturbing, and irritating power, 
which maybe continually' adding to, 
varying and perplexing the duties and: 
the management, in attempting, to 
carry into practical operation ccrtainj 
crotchets, and in rectifying resulting ? 
blunders. 

+ Much might be said upon each of 
tluse requisitions. But we propose 
rather to limit our remarks, affair 
turn them in that direction which Witt; 
afford opportunities for exhibiting the 
various classes and varieties of poor, 
and suggesting modes of treatment. 

The books w hich are necesduy to 
enable the several boards of gu&rdiaixs 
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would differ from that used by the 


jta deal with each individual case, not 
fm&y as regards the bare fact of desti- 
tution, but also with reference to its 
J&auses and remedies, are the Diary or 
and the Report Rook. The 
JfRary is simple, and may be easily 
ibonstr acted to suit the circumstances 
pof each locality. Every person who 
j has any business to transact, and 
Rvalues punctuality, possesses a Diary, 
S which is drawn up in that form which 
^ appears most suitable to his peculiar 
r business or profession . I n it is en 1 ered 
^ the whole of hi< regular engagements 
the day or year, and also those 
f Which he makes from day to day. 
| Then on each dat, he regularly, and 
l without miss, consults his remcm- 
l jbrancer, and learns from thence his 
engagements for the time being, and 
* BO at ranges his procmling>. Such a 
book, drawn uj) in a fonn adapted to 
r the nature of the business transacted, 
and ruled and divided in a manner 
which a month's experience would 
, suggest, would be the Diaky. It 


man of ordinary business in the re- 
spect that its main divisions would 
not be daily, but weekly or fortnightly, 
according as the board held its meet- 
ings. It would be kept by the re- 
lieving officer, and laid before the 
Chairman at each Board meeting — 
it is in fact a ‘‘business sheet." Tins 
name of each poor person who ap- 
pears before the Board, and with re- 
spect to whom orders are made, would 
appear in this book oil each occasion. 
And 1 lie arrangement of its contents 
would depend upon the classiiication 
of the poor. 

The Report Book* was briefly com- 
nieuted upon in a former article. Its 
size should be ample — for it is pre- 
sumed that each page will record the 
results of lminy >isit>, and be referred 
to on each occasion that the pauper 
appears before the Board. The lapse 
of time between the tirst entry and 
the last, may lie seven or own ten 
vears. 


PROPOSED FORM OF THE UEEIFVINC. OFFK I ll’s REPORT ROOK. 


(?• 


j 

j Names of 
No. J. ; Dependent 
i Family, 
i 

Present Relief. 

Date 

of Residence. Mono. Hrend. 

It. il 11). 

'f 

Tlie cause 

Hid date of 
Brat application. 


The Facts of n 
the history of 
the case, 
abstracted to ■ 
the date of 
the last visit. ' 

1 

Relations -who, 
according to 1 

law, should j 

assist/ 4 

Friends who "x 

do assist, or ( 

arc likely j 

to do so. J 

r 

1 


Tin* ciri militant cs as 
tlu\ existed when 
xisiled 1>\ R. O.. At*. 


V lsited Dec. lti, 1H4U.J 


Visited, \r. 

t 

I 

Wiled. 

i 


i 

I 


( Intern «»f 
the Hoard, 
and Remark 1 '. 


* See No. CCCLXXIII. page 555. 
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This report is prepared from the materials should be used in prefermM 
actual visit of tlie relieving officer at to new, the “ Weekly Out-Door Bm 
the home of the applicant, and by lief List,” now in daily use, may bti 
coincidental inquiry. Upon its first made the basis of an improved form.^i 
reading, there would a ppcar the names IIow are we to proceed ? Let tht| 
of the heads of the family — the names reader call to mind a parish or union * 
of their children who fnay be depen- with which he is acquainted, an4| 
dent upon them, and the several dates make it the scene of his labours^ 
of birth, the residence, the oeeupa- That period of the year when the 
tion of the several members of the mauds upon the attention of the BoarAi; 
family, their actual condition, the of Guardians, a ml its officers, are at 
admitted cause of tlie application zero, may la* -elected for making tbfcv 
for relief, ami a statement of such first step in advance. The most con-/ 
facts as a single vi>it may dis- v^nient season of tin- year would pro- 
close lespecting their past history, hably be a late Raster; for at thafc 
This would form a bads for a future time the weekly returns for in-door 
report, and would lead the guardians and out -door relief are rapidly de- 
to make comparisons, ami judge Avlie- scending. The winter is losing its; 
thor the case is rising or falling, rugged aspect, and is rapidly dissolving : 
having reference not only to week"*, into -pring; and labour is busy in 
but years. The practical man will field and market. And'so it con-; 
perceive, that the chief point of dif- tinues until the fall of the year, ex-, 
fereuce between tlii> form ot lb-port cept when the temperature uf the 
hook and that enforced by i lie Coni- summer may be umi-ually high, and, 
mhsioner.s, is. that the hitler -peaks of then low fever and cholera prevail in 
the present only . while the proposed low. marshy, crowded, or uudrained 
form speaks of the past a- well, — an district-. Tlm-t- cases which have re- 
addition of \ ital importance, if « h.ir.sc- reived relief for the longest jieriod 
ter i- to he considered. It i- clear, if may be taken first. 'Phe teehnicali- 
tlie past and present condition of the ties of the report may In* made up 
applicant be stated, together w i'li the from existing documents. The his- 
inaiii facts of hi- history, the incut il tors of each Case may not be so 
act of i lassiticuti»*n will follow in- readily prepared. It being a cullec- 
evitably, and will require merely the tiou of facts, they may be added 
mechanical means of expression. It slowly. The space allotted to this 
mav be stated generally with re- important matter is amply sufficient, 
ferenee to this book: l '//■*/. Kvery unless the officer should unfortunately 
case must be visited, and reported be afflicted w it h a plethora of words, 
upon by a statement of tacts, not The whole number of ordinary cases 
opinions. Stroud, 'Phe report must may be reported upon, and their' 
be made returnable on a given day -- classes apportioned, before the winter 
this would be seeim d by the Chair- s,*tv in. In the month of November, 
man’s Diary. I'fnrd, Kacli applicant the mtdiv*d fist would begin to be ang- 
niUst appear personally before the meiifcd. And as the dreary' seasqft 
Hoard, unless distance or infirmity for the poor advances, the vasualap- 
prevent. plication* would multiply . In two or, 

With these books in our possession, three years the names of all persons 
we may begin to separate the poor who ordinarily receive relief, or are 
into masses, and collect them into casually applicants, would be found 
groups. The facts contained in the in the Report Hook : and the facts.! 
Report Hook would enable Hoards of having been recorded there, the la- ' 
Guardians to decide in which class hours of the officer would then de-* 
the applicants ought to he placed, crease, and be confined to the investi- 
Hut in order to preserve the classes in gat ion of existing circumstances, 
their distinctness, a ready and simple The reader may have inquired, upon 
mode of grouping them in a perma- observing the number of classes into 
lient manner must In* devised; and which the recipients of relief are pro- 
as it is desirable that old and existing posed to he arranged, how can accu- 


se e next page. 



ms 

racy bo ensured — how can they be 
"preserved intact? It is admitted, 
’that unless the grounds of the distinc- 
tions arc clearly defined, and the fac ts 
? <$f frequent occurrence, the classes will 
r manifest a tendency to amalgamation. 
JTf the reader will take the trouble to 
prefer to -the form of “ Weekly Relief 
List” below',* he w ill perceive that the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, have 
but one column. This was done, be- 


[March r 

cause it might be deemed that the 
distinctions which are there noted 
might escape the observation of Boards 
of Guardians. It is not our opinion. 
We have great confidence in the 
yeomanry and gentry of England, of 
whom Boards' of Guardians arc com- 
posed ; and w e believe that much of 
the bitter animosity manifested by 
the local boards against the triumvi- 
rate at Somerset llouse, owes its ex- 
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istencc to the authoritative attempts 
on the part of the latter to prevent 
these boards from recognising in any 
practical manner these very distinc- 
tions. Independently of "this, tin*, 
period for which the relief is ordered 
may be so determined as to allow of a 
particular time for each class; this 
will he made clear ns we proceed. 
And, lastly, a brief and accurate, de- 
scription of each of the classes may he 
printed at the head of each of the 
pages of the Diarv, Deport Book, and 
Belief List. 

The iirst class consists of aged and 
infirm persons who have no natural 
relations, hut are enabled to eke out a 
subsistence with the aid of an out- 
door allowance from the parish. The 
poor of this class are frequently iu 
receipt of other relief. It may be a 
tribute of memory from a child she 
nursed, from a family lie served, an 
occasional donation from the church 
they attend, or a weekly trifle from 
one of those heuevolent societies that 
assist the aged poor to retain their 
accustomed duelling, or to enjoy the 
unexpeiisive luxuries which habit has 
made necessary. The eircunistaiM'es 
of each of the individuals in these 
clashes are presumed to be known 
through the report of the officer; and 
as each case, when health and vicinity 
of residence* permit, appears per- 
sonally before the board, it may be 
rarrird Jbnrnrd for rrnstt / that day 
lnrhr months. Tin; whole of the cases 
belonging to this class would be so 
treated. They may be distributed over 
a gi\eu number of Hoard days, and 
during a particular month of the tear. 
In the month of duly all the names of 
the poor of this class would appear iu 
the Diary ; and the reports of the re* 
lieving officer would then he called for, 
in the order in which the names are 
entered. Of course, if any change of 
ci ren instances should occur iu the 
interval, application may he made to 
the officer; and as they are paid at 
their homes in the majority of in- 
stances, the application 'may then he 
made. At tin end of twelve months, 
each ease is formally revisited and re- 
ported. It would then appear that 
some are dead, some are bed-ridden, 
some arc childish, and require an 
asylum — second childhood bus com- 
menced, and they require the nurture 


of children ; they arc therefore admit- 
ted into the Union. A few others 
have lost a bounty through the death 
of a friend, and their allowance re- 
quires augmentation. 

The entrance to this class should 
he carefully guarded against admis- 
sion by accident or undue influence. 
Dor instance, a lady not indisposed to 
relieve human suifering, receives an 
indirect application from a respect- 
able elderly female, for charitable aid. 
Ibr charitable list is full, but she 
does not like to send her empty 
away, although she knows nothing of 
the pern in except through the excel- 
lent note of introduction. Temporary 
relief is given. The lady's husband has 
an intimate friend, who is a guardian. 
And, through this medium, the female 
becomes an applicant for parochial 
relief. Forms are complied with. A 
."ketch of her circumstances is entered 
in the Report Book, with such accUt 
racy as the fact of the report being 
required at the next board meeting 
permitted. Her name appearing at 
the end of the page of the Diary which 
now lies before tin* chairman, and her 
turn having come, the guardian 
blandly informs the meeting, that a 
ha- come tuv Ks knowledge, of 
wlm<c lituevs to be a recipient of 
their bounty he is* credibly informed 
there can be no doubt : and the chair- 
man is only too certain that a case so 
brought before them >hould be Ifiierally 
responded to. An unusual amount of 
relief is given, and the name put on 
the yearly list. And thus a decent 
person, who had by sometimes work- 
ing, and by .sometime." receiving 
those occasional aids to w hieh her long 
life of probity and prudence had give* 
her a title, is beguiled into that which 
it had really been the great object of 
her life to avoid. Thousands who 
have been accustomed to a life of 
labour, and especially those females 
who base lived in decent servitude* 
regard the workhouse with horror, 
Now, to avoid errors of this kind, and 
also to ensure that the necessities of 
the case are thoroughly known, it 
ought to In* a 44 standing order” of 
the hoard that no case shall bo 
draughted into the yearly list, with- 
out having been visited and reported 
iijh)!! six several times. 

The second class consists of thoso 
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aged and infirm persona who possess 
relations who are legally liable to be 
made to contribute towards their sup- 
port, or who have friends and rela- 
tions who, in virtue of those social 
ties which bind men together, may be 
reasonably expected to assist them. 
The separation of the individuals of 
this class from those of the former one, 
is not made on the single ground that, 
according to law, sons and unmarried 
daughters, and grandchildren, can be 
compelled to support their sires. If 
the parochial authorities had no 
stronger appeal than that which the 
law of Elizabeth affords, the pauper 
.list would soon be filled to overflow - 
ing. The law' is more correct in prin- 
ciple than efficient in practice. F« >rt u- 
uatcly. the natural feelings of humanity 
effect that spontaneously, which the 
law with its penalties cannot com- 
pel. It is a matter of daily remark 
by those who mix much and ob- 
servantly among the poor — not the 
class merely who struggle hard to pre- 
serve a decent appearance, and to 
drive destitution from their dwellings, 
but those who have no qualities w liieli 
can engage, whose ordinary liahih 
are those of intemperance. whose 
manners are rough, and whose lan- 
guage is coarse and ob>cure — and to 
a class still lower,* who are steeped ill 
vice ami crime, w ho seem regardless 
of God or man. and to whom society 
appears to have done its worst : that 
even in these rude, uncultivated, and 
depraved human beings, a strong 
under-currcnt of natural feeling wells 
up and flow's perpetually. So strongly 
are these feelings sometimes mani- 
fested in such characters, that they 
appear to be developed with an in- 
tensity proportionate to the extent to 
which tfie other feelings have been 
wrecked, and to the loss of sympathy 
which these niiserables have sustained 
from the world. It is too often for- 
gotten by those who are concerned 
for the poor, that these feelings — the 
love of parents for offspring, and the 
reverence of children for parents — are 
instinctive, and that their activity de-* 
pends upon the fact, whether there, 
are children to be loved and parents 
to lx; revered. And this being so, we 
may be satisfied that they are not 
extinct in any case. They may not 
be expressed in good set terms, or in 


the ordinary language of endearment. 
The conversation of these persons 
may sound harsh to unaccustomed 
ears, and the acts may often coincide 
with the words. But the bond of 
union is seen in acts of mutual defence, 
in acts of mutual aggression, and iu 
acts of mutual assistance. The true 
ground of separation is, that it would 
be highly inexpedient, and prejudicial 
to public morals, if the duties of these 
relations were to be forgotten or 
superseded. And, therefore, when it 
appears v from the refilling officer's 
report that such connexions exist, 
the cases should be relieved of course ; 
bin it should be intimated that these, 
parties are expected to assist ; and ii 
should be formally declared, that they 
are legally and morally bound so to 
do. In the majority of instances, the 
result would be satisfactory. This i> 
not said because a trifle might he 
saved to parishes. It would most 
frequently happen, that all these 
parties could do would be to add :t 
luxury very dear to the aged person, 
but which tin* parochial board could 
hardly grant. A daughter in Venice 
may send an article of apparel, a 
son-in-law may give a Nmda\'s din- 
ner. and a son may make a weekly 
contribution ol' grocery. In general, 
it being presumed that the sex end 
boards ot guardians present a fair 
average of human nature, no reduc- 
tion of allowance would rustic. In 
many instances the result flowing 
from this method would be still more, 
satisfactory. It so happens in the 
strife fi»r subsistence, that each striver 
is so occupied bV his own affairs — ami 
even when increased ability or (*sta- 
blislied probity and diligence, has led 
*o the receipt of a higher wage, the 
mind is either so entirely absorbed by 
tin* new duties and increased responsi- 
bilities, or luxuries have so stealthily 
slipped from their places and become 
necessities — that he is apt to forget his 
poorer brethren, who, less fortunate 
than himself, or unblessed with his 
own patience and steadiness — 

“ Poor wights ! nae rules nor roads 
observing 

To right or left eternal swervin’, 

They zig-zag on, 

’Till, curst with age obscure and 
starvin’, 

They aften groan.” 
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The attention of this prosperous 
relation must be arrested. Here is a 
fact. A man at the advanced age of 
seventy-* .six years, and his wife still 
more aged, applied for relief. 11c is a 
mechanic, lie had never applied for 
relief during the threescore years and 
ten, and upwards, to which his life 
has spun out. Assistance was ren- 
dered. The law of settlement inter- 
vened, occasioned much trouble, and 
prevented the case from being dealt 
with permanently. This hinderanee 
afforded an npport unity for the rela- 
tions to consult and arrange. One 
son is at work in a. distant county. 
Another is a mechanic with a full 
wage ; he has four ehildreu — but he 
i< industrious and temperate. The 
daughter is married to a clerk in a 
lawyer' oliiee, and has already two 
children. No magistrate would make 
an " order of maintenance " upon the 
sous, and the daughter being married 
i> not liable. Hut a nm<ultution is 
held of relations and friends. That 
member of tin* family upon whom 
there can lie m^ legal demand, and 
whose circumstance are the least 
nourishing, i- the first to make a pro- 
posal. Hi* will take the old Infix 
home : she can have a chair in the 
chimney -eorner. and mind the chil- 
dren when their mother U away. 
The soil in the country will give one 
or two shillings weekly, according as 
work is abundant. The son ill town 
will guarantee the payment for the 
old man s lodging. The right to a 
meal is not thought of- it is a matter 
of course. The old man had stip|>oscd 
that his work on earth was done ; and 
lie had therefore fallen into despon- 
dency. Hut the events of the last 
w'oek have restored him to that elas- 
ticity of mind which had sustained 
him through man;, trials. Hope is 
again in the ascendant., and pours 
upon him her genial iullucncc. His 
helpmate is provided for ; and he has 
a home secured to himself, and is not 
in danger of starvation. He now 
says, *’ There is some work left in ine 
yet.” He can no longer !>e the first 
in the throng, but he can take his 
place in the crowd. lie can do all 
sorts of odd, light, casual jobs ; and by 
the exercise of that perseverance and 
care, which enabled him during his 
long life to drive want from his home- 


stead, he can provide for the future. 
He is no longer an applicant for paro- 
chial relief. This class may be easily 
distinguished, practically, from the 
former one, and from all others, with- 
out making any distinction or refer- 
ence to the mode or value of the 
relief. Each case, after it lias been 
visited ami reported upon by the offi- 
cer six several times, in the same way, 
and for the same reasons as class 
number one, must be carried forward 
in the chairman's Diary to that board 
day in the summer months which has 
been appropriated for the class. This 
vims would undergo revision twice in 
the gear. The report of the officer 
would opceially refer to the circum- 
stances of relation-, and state the 
assistance which they do or are able 
to render. All this would become 
matter of rout ine. 

The third class differs from the twb 
former, in respect that the individuals 
who compos* it are not aged, but are 
likely to be permanent burdens on 
parishes from malformation of brain, 
or a disturbance in the sinuous sys- 
tem. They are idiotic, fatuous blind, 
deaf or lame, or permanently disabled 
by chronic di-ease. It has I icon said 
that the workhouse is the l»est place 
lor such persons : and in some loca- 
lities it may be <o. Hut there are 
places, where beiie\oleiit expedients 
have been adopted, which haw saved 
these unfortunates from that stagna- 
tion ot soul approaching melancholia, 
to which thex would huxeliceu other- 
wise doomed. Thc\ may now hold 
coin else in Imoks. They are taught 
trades. They recei w assistance w hiek 
enables them to enter fields of com- 
petition w it h tlu^r more perfectly orga* 
nised fellows. Hut this aid is often- 
times withheld, or it is insufficient* 
and so they become chargeable to pa- 
rishes. 

The fourth class consists of those 
widows with families upon w hom the 
officer, after a series of visits, is ena- 
bled to report facts which must satisfy 
the guardians that she is industrious, 
temperate, and of strict probity. Her 
thoughts as a w ife were confined to 
two great domestic questions, — how 
can my husband's income be econo- 
mise!, without making his home no 
home V and how can I qualify my 
children to fill their apiwinted stations 
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. iu life? During the lifetime of her 
husband, her mind was so entirely 
absorbed by her household and family 
duties, that now she feels and acts 
like one who has just been disturbed 
from a long and troubled dream. 
Death has now turned the channel of 
her ideas. The change was one of 
bitter suffering. And now she must 
provide bread for her children by her 
own “ hand-labour,” — without the 
habitude of labour. Death acts thus 
daily ; and yet the number of widows 
so circumstanced, who apply for paro- 
chial relief, bears a very small pro- 
portion to the total number of persons 
thus bereave^ The fact is curious : 
and as sound methods of dealing uith 
pauperism can be discovered only 
from a minute and comprehensive 
knowledge of the anatomy and patho- 
logy of the lower classes of society, 
the facts must be studied. The widows 
who compose this class were, previous 
to their marriage, either trusted ser- 
vants in quiet families, daughters of 
respectable shop-keepers,' or younger 
daughters (f widows with small an- 
nuities : .and their husbands were pro- 
bably members of religious communi- 
ties. Suppose the condition of the 
widow to have been that of a decent 
servitude. She performed her duties 
with credit ; and her name is not for- 
gotten. During the state of wifehood, 
intercourse was kept up by the exer- 
cise of kindly greetings on the one 
side, and respectful inquiries on the 
other. llcr present circumstances 
excite sympathy. u Something must 
be done for poor Ami ! ” Hut she 
desires to subsist by labour rather 
than by gifts of charity. This is 
thought of by the inflecting patron, 
who knows full well how benefits un- 
earned weaken the moral jKiwers. 
But there are many ways by which 
the feeling of charity may be mani- 
fested without moral injury. A son 
may be in chambers, and who can so 
well clean and arrange them, as the 
nurse of his infancy? She may be 
intrusted with the care of an office ; 
or she may be recommended to friends? 
who have hitherto taken labour from 
the labour market, at the lowest mar- 
ket price, and are just* beginning to 
perceive that the moral qualities ma- 
nifested in a prudent carriage, strict 
honesty, and taciturnity with respect 


to private affairs, are valuable, and 
have yet to learn that they are not 
common, and to be obtained must be 
paid for. The recommendation U 
well-timed. And although this friend 
of the family may miss the moral 
points of the matter, and would, if 
the patroness had not fixed her 
w ages, by the force of example, tell the 
widow how little she gave the other 
im person,” and oiler the same. The 
widow’s eyes now sparkle. She has 
reason to be grateful, and is not abso- 
lutely dependent. She is B now in a 
fair nay to gain an honest livelihood. 
The parish has not once been thought 
of. Then she may be a member of a 
religious body : which congregation 
is not a question of moment. As :i 
member of the Established Church she 
lias many advantages. Did 3011, 
reader, ever hear of a member of the 
Society ot Friends being an applicant 
lbr parochial relief? The question 
may bo repeated with respect to the 
Jews ; not, however, with the expec- 
tation of an universal negative; but, 
having regard to |jpc prmiriousncrtt 
of their callings, the answer must be 
— An! The widow is a Wesleyan 
Methodist. She Ls united uitli a reli- 
gious body which include* w ithin its 
pale many of those v ho compose the 
middle — or rather the loner middle — 
and lower classes of society. The 
members of it are closely cemented 
together — spiritually and temporally. 
As a member of a class meeting,” 
her hopes and fears, her temptations 
and trials, are known ; not only to the 
members of her own section,* but to 
the minister, and the members of the 
congregation. It may be true that 
the class system engenders spiritual 
pride and hypocrisy : that is not iu 
point. We arc dealing with facts. 
And it is a fact, and one w hich might 
be predicated from the circumstances, 
that the frequent meeting together of 
persons in nearly the same social po- 
sition, to converse and advise upon 
practical religious matters, from which 
personal interests and temporalities, 
when they bear down the spirit, can- 
not be excluded, does exert an impor- 
tant influence 011 the fortunes of the 
distressed. In the Church of Eng- 
land, a minister may not mix so 
freely with his flock. His social 
position — Ills language, is different. 
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But although that sense of com- 
mon interest • and common danger, 
which opens the flood-gates of . the 
soul, and allows it to pour forth an 
uninterrupted tide of emotion, cannot 
exist when one order of mind stam- 
mers to another order of mind, yet 
there are compensating circumstances. 
Learning does not necessarily enervate 
the active powers. And in these latter 
we find a common grouud of meeting, 
chords which vibrate sympatheti- 
cally. “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’’ Then (ho clergy 
are the almoners of the rich. These 
influences, with many kindred ones, 
might be investigated with advantage ; 
but enough is said to indicate why 
this class of poor, who at first sight 
appear so helpless, are not sustained 
by the poor-rate. But they are some- 
times applicants, and as such form a 
class. It hnp]>cns that, from the num- 
ber of her family, her want* are greater 
than her limited connexion* can re- 
lieve : or she may be alone. It must 
be again repeated, that the duty of a 
board of guardians is not only to re- 
lieve destitution, but likewise to check 
pauperism. This being so, the widow 
must not be allowed to Miik m> low 
as to drive hope away. Her projects, 
her means, and her actual neee>*ities 
must be ascertained. Relief in money 
is the Ifest mode o f relief to this class ; 
and it should In* given liberally. It 
will not be given in vain. Of course 
there are many in this class not gifted 
with an active temperament, or a 
strong mind. To such the warning 
from the chairman, that parochial 
assistance can only be temporary, 
must be frequently given : and some- 
times her views and progress may be 
scrutinised ami commented upon. 
The relief would be continued from 
time to time and in descending 
amounts, until it vanishes altogether. 
By this method of treatment nu in- 
crease of expenditure may be occa- 
sioned for a time; but the widow will 
bo delivered from her afiiiction, and 
her childrens names ftennanentb/ erased 
from the black roll of pauperism. 

The fifth class includes those widows 
who have, throughout their lives, been 
accustomed to labour. They have not 
the advantages of the former class, as 


regards connexions. They have been 
“dragged”* up. As an infant, “it 
was never sung to : no one ever told 
it a talc of the nursery. It was 
dragged up, to live or die, as it hap- 
pened. It had no young dreams: it 
broke at once into the iron realities of 
life. The child exists not for the very 
poor as any object of dalliance ; it is 
only another mouth to be fed, a pair 
of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labour. It is the rival, till it can be 
the co-operator, for food with the pa- 
rent. It is never his mirth, his diver- 
sion, his solace; it never makes him 
young again, with recalling his young 
times. The children of the very poor 
have no voung times. It ‘makes the 
very heart bleed to overhear the ca- 
sual street-talk between a poor w oman 
and her little girl, a woman of the 
better sort of poor, in a condition rather 
above the squalid beings which we 
have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nursery -books, of summer 
holidays, (fitting that age) ; of the 
promised sight, or play ; of praised 
sufficiency at school. Jt^is of mang- 
ling and clear-starching, of the price 
of coals, or of potatoes. The ques- 
tion?* of the child, that should be the 
\ cry outpourings of curiosity in idle- 
ness, are marked with forecast and 
melancholy pi ovidence. It has come 
to be a w oman before it was a child. 
It has learned to go to market; it 
chillier.', it haggles, it envies, it mur- 
murs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened : 
it never prattle*. 11 Such was the 
child. The pa>*age from the single to 
the married state, which generally 
changes the course of woman's life, 
has to her been nothing more than i\ 
brief interval of pleasure. She soon 
joins the bands of tin* busy daughters 
of can'. So the loss of her husband 
has been to her but a tragedy. The 
last act i.' over; the curtain has fallon: 
she is now in the outer world again ; 
she. is oppressed by sadness, vague, 
and mule tii i able ; but the noise and 
bustle around her, the tumult of her 
own thoughts, and her continued la- 
bour, afford that alleviation which the 
solitary ami the unemployed seek for 
iu vain. Those who w ould step in and 
relieve her of her toil, may do well- 
meaning persons ; but they arc inter- 
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faring in matters they do not under- 
stand. They would spend their mo- 
ney more beneficially, and with greater 
regard to the principles of Christian 
charity, if each would take care that 
those who do for him any kind of la- 
bour, receive an adequate remunera- 
tion. It may be a politico-economic 
law, that we buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest ; and, 
by a sophistical process, the limits of 
tile principle may have been enlarged, 
so as not only to include raw materials, 
but manufactured products, and the 
labour which we ourselves employ. 
But it is forgotten, that a law which 
expresses merely what men do, has 
not the universality or fixity of a law 
of matter, but is liable to variation 
from the action of moral causes. The 
law may be partially true, as elimi- 
nated from a study of the present age. 
It is an age of calculators and econo- 
mists. In a moral age it would be 
false. It is false in the present day, 
when moral men have to do directly 
with tlieir lower and ruder brethren. 
T(iis is an individual and personal 
matter, and each one will find that he 
has enough of his own work to do in 
his own sphere. This widow is an 
applicant for parochial relief. Re- 
peated visits, and a succession of re- 
ports, at brief intervals, have enabled 
the officer to present an accurate nar- 
ration of facts, both with reference to 
her past life and her present condition. 
It becomes clear* that this widow* dif- 
fers from the other, in respect that she 
lias greater habitude for labour, and 
that her mind is cramped down to the 
hard matters of the present hour : she 
goes to her work in the morning, and 
she returns home fatigued in the even- 
ing. To-morrow’s meal is secured, 
and the scene of to-morrow ’s labour is 
known. Within the narrow* limits of 
a week is her soul penned up. It is 
clear, then, ivhat the duties of the 
guardians are. If theft* wish is to 
check pauperism, they must attend to 
that which this widow’s limited capa- 
cities prevent her from doing. In her 
young day, reading and writing were 
accomplishments; but the world has 
jogged on a little since then, without 
her knowing it. Reading and writing, 
as one of the mechanical arts, have be- 
come indispensable to every boy and 
girl. The same economic reasons 
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which lead to the inference, that a 
girl should be taught to* darn her own 
stockings, or mend her own frock, 
would also show that a boy and girl 
should be taught to read and write. 
The spread of education is something 
very different from the diffusion of 
knowledge. So, then, the officer’s re- 
port would show w'hethcr the children 
are duly sent to echoed ; their progress 
might also be tested. At a future 
period, it might appear that the girl is 
strong enough to enter service, and 
the boy fit to be apprenticed either to 
a trade, or to the sea. In either case, 
the fitness of the master or mistress 
is ascertained and reported. A pre- 
mium or outfit is given : and the par- 
ticulars of the case are duly entered 
in the appropriate book, according to 
the existing method, and the master 
and child visited from time to time. 
The widow* w ould thus be relieved in 
that particular respect in which she 
is least qualified to help herself, and 
her children are saved. She would 
soon discover that the time occupied 
in waiting for relief could be more pro- 
fitably employed, and she soon ceases 
to apply. 

The sixth class consists also of 
widow's ; but they are remarkable 
for idleness, intemperance, or impro- 
vidence. Wo know of no means of 
washing the Ethiop white. To this 
class money-relief is the most objec- 
tionable form of relief. An allowance 
of bread should be given for brief 
periods, and given in instalments. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to in- 
timate that work mav Ik 4 required for 
the value given, and at other times 
the order may be made. It will, how- 
ever, be found that the individuals of 
this class arc careless about every 
thing. If they arc dealt w*ith leni- 
ently, they take* advantage of the 
supposed imbecility of the guardians : 
if they are dealt with too severely, 
they become familiarised with the in- 
terior of a prison ; and the instant the 
gloomy portal of the comity jail loses 
its terrors, they place themselves in 
attitude of defiance. As the inmates 
of workhouses, they are dangerous 
spies, and are regarded with awe by 
master and matron ; as recipients of 
ont-door relief, they are insolent and 
full of threats. Perhaps the best mode 
of deeding with these cases may be 
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ascertained, by allowing the attention 
to become abstracted from the mother, 
and concentrated upon the children. 
The mother is like a wild beast, whose 
nature and habits cannot now be sub- 
dued ; but her cubs, her little ones, 
may still be tamed and humanised. 
At this point, reference may be made; 
to a document which has not emanated 
from the Poor-law Commissioners, or 
from any parochial board, but from 
tin; magistrates of the county of Mid- 
dlesex. It appears that a committee 
was appointed, in April last, to u in- 
quire into the best means of checking 
the growth of juvenile crime., and pro- 
moting the reformation of juvenile 
offenders.’’ At a meeting of the ma- 
gistrates of Middlesex, on the M of 
December, the report of the committee 
was read, and “ received amidst 
repeated cheering.’* The committee 
recommend that a bill should be intro- 
duced to Parliament, a draught of 
which is given in the report. The 
preamble state*, 4 * that the fearful 
extent of ju\ enile denra\ ity and crime, 
in the metropolitan districts, and in 
large and populous towns, requires 
general and immediate interfeiciu e on 
the part of the legislature; that the 
great cau>e< of juvenile crime and de- 
pravity appear to be ignorance, des- 
titution, and the absence of proper 
parental or friendly care ; and that 
all children above the age of seven 
and under the age of lift ecu years, 
mi tiering from these and similar causes, 
require protection, to prevent their 
getting into bad company, acquiring 
idle and dissolute habits, growing up 
in vice, and becoming mi expense 
and burden on the county as criminals, 
and that such protection should be 
afforded by the county." There are 
fourteen clauses : the first and fifth 
may be quoted : — 4 ‘ 1st, That an 
asylum for unprotected and desti- 
tute children be founded in and for 
the county of Middlesex by legisla- 
tive enactment, and placed under the 
direction and management of t lie jus- 
tices of the peace for the county/' 
u bth, That unprotected and destitute 
children shall be deemed to include all 
children above seven, and under liftcen 
years of age, under the following cir- 
cumstances: — Children driven from 
their homes by the bad conduct of 
their parents ; children neglected by 


their parents ; children who are or- 
phans, and neglected by their friends; 
children who are bastards ; and chil- 
dren who are orphans, and have no 
one to protect them, or to provide for 
them, or for whom no one does pro- 
vide ; children who, from their own 
misconduct, have no protection or pro- 
vision found them ; children who are 
idle and dissolute, and whose parents, 
or friends cannot control their bad 
conduct; children who are destitute 
of proper food, clothing, or education, 
o\\ ing to the jioverty of their parents 
or friends, but whose friends or 
parents do not apply for, or receive 
parish relief; children who are desti- 
tute of employment and children of 
the clas* which become juvenile of- 
fender* generally/' 

It i* probable that a plan of this 
description might have a great and 
beneficial effect in diminishing juvenile 
crime; and it is eomvh able that the 
clauses of the* bill may be *o framed 
a* to develop all the good, and avoid 
the evil. It is to be feared, however, 
that the bill is founded on partial 
\icw*. The children who agree with 
the descriptions given in clause num- 
ber live, are the offspring of those w ho 
reside in pour neighbourhood*, where 
the inhabitants are already paying 
high rate-, — high in proportion to the 
po\ertv of the locality. If this lie so, 
then e*er\ possible specie* of opjiosi- 
lion, which eau be offered legally or 
illegally, will be di reeled against the 
bill, and against it* being carried into 
operation. The authorities of these 
pool* and populous pari she* already 
find it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to collect the rates, and are over- 
whelmed b\ the number of those poor 
housekeepers who apply to be ** ex- 
cused their rates" ou the ground of 
powrty. All the schemes of the 
present day have one good point only, 
or it may be discovered by xniuute 
observation that the origiual idea was 
a good one. The bill is brought forth 
with a grand display of benevolent 
feeling ; and it is passed, after suffer- 
ing further distortion iu Parliament. 
The luw is, after all, found to be 
inoperative, from the omission or 
misapprehension of a plain obvioua 
matter of detail, or because it origi- 
nated from partial views, or m mfe 
directly from the brain of an nnprac- 
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iical theorist. It is, however, ad- 
mitted, in the case of the magistrates’ 
„ hall, that the original idea is a good 
one. And if it should be realised, 
the children of the class of widows 
' now under consideration, might in 
this u County Juvenile Asylum/’ find 
a home, and be saved from de- 
struction. 

‘ The seventh class consists of women 
who have cohabited with men, and 
•have families. The individuals com- 
posing it generally resemble those of 
the two classes last mentioned — i. r. 
they are industrious or idle, intem- 
perate or sober. Generally, this class 
requires relief more urgently than tin* 
several classes of widows; because 
by their past conduct they are shut 
out from any participation in many of 
the charities. It is needless to say 
that strict investigation into their 
circumstances and proceedings is ne- 
cessary. 

The eighth and ninth classes con- 
sist of single women. The eighth is 
composed of women who have had 
two children, and are prostitutes ; the 
ninth of those who have only com- 
mitted the first offence. The inquiries 
of the officer, in the ordinary routine, 
would develop the facts. The utility 
of this distinction is, that it would 
afford boards of guardians an oppor- 
tunity of dealing fairly with the latter 
class : the fact of the distinction being 
noted in all the books would attract 
their attention ^ o the point. To con- 
found these cases together, and to act 
with equal severity to all, is obviously 
unjust. In those uuions where the 
prohibitory order has been issued, all 
the individuals of both these classes 
are relieved only in the house. In 
the case of their "admission, the cogni- 
sance of this distinction, not casually, 
not specially, because a guardian may 
have had his attention drawn to a 
particular Case, but as a matter of 
routine, would 'necessarily lead to a 
good result. No board of guardians, 
when their attention has been regu- 
larly and officially directed to the facts 
of the case, could compel both classes 
to herd together in one common room. 

The medical relief list is composed 
of poor persons who are suffering 
from acute disease, and arc, in conse- 
quence of their illness and extreme 
poverty, receiving relief in money or 


food. Those who* are in the receipt 
of other relief by order of the board, 
and who belonged to one of the other 
classes, would be excluded from this 
list. There are two modes of regulat- 
ing the medical out-door relief in kind. 
One mode is to require the medical 
officers to attend the meetings of the 
boards of guardians. It is their duty 
to report upon the state of health of 
each out-door sick person at specified 
times, and to state the kind of nutri- 
ment adapted to each case. The 
board is thus furnished with a sana- 
tory report from one officer, and a 
report upon circumstances from the 
other. This is a satisfactory system. 
The other mode is, for the medical 
officer tp report to the relieving officer 
in a prescribed form, that A 11 is ill 

with consumption, and requires 

food per diem. The relieving officer 
has a veto. If, upon visiting the case, 
he is satisfied that the head of the 
farnilv can supply the articles recom- 
mended, the relief is withheld. The 
case is reported to the next board, 
who issue the necessary instructions 
thereon. The first plan is undoubt- 
edly the preferable one, in all those 
parishes or unions where the popula- 
tion is large and the area small. Hut 
in all large rural unions, where the 
medical officers are many and then- 
labours great, from bad mads and 
extent of district, the plan would be 
inapplicable. As regards the second 
method, it would be found to pre- 
vail as a rule, that, in the majority 
of cases, the recommendation of the 
medical officer is regarded by the 
relieving officer as tantamount to an 
order. The exception would be in 
those unions where the board is in- 
fested bv persons who know of no 
means of estimating the value of an 
officer excepting by his supposed 
power of reducing expenditure ; and 
in those parishes where the inhabi- 
tants are poor and embarrassed. And 
it is to be feared that this evil, against 
which the press exclaim so loudly, 
will continue to predominate so long 
as the existing unequal charge upon 
parishes continues. The magnates of 
St. George, Hanover Square, can afford 
to be magnanimous and humane. In 
St. Luke, Middlesex, or St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, whore the rate-payers are 
poor, it is a different matter altogether. 
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And yet it is ii* these poor neigh- And then, with reference to children 
horn-hoods that the poor live; and who are exposed at night in the 
where they live, there they must be streets, notw ith standing the parents 
relieved. may be warned that they are sowing 

The administration of the relief the seeds of incurable disease in fho 
[riven in conserpicnee of poverty and bodies of tliese infants, and are offered 
illness requires great care. The list relief sufficient to constitute the 
contains the most meritorious of the greater part of their support; yet, 
poor : and as the relief given is of the however they may promise, they will 
greatest value, it is the relief most continue to sleep in the day-time, and 
sought after by “ cadgers” and impos- prowl about a* homeless outcasts in 
tors. The great abuses which ereep distant neighbourhoods, at night, 
into the administration of out-door It is useless to offer them the work- 
relief do not arise from the relief of house; they wHl refuse it, and make 
the able-bodied, but from affording the offer a ground of appeal to the 
relief to persons who allege that they benevolent. As regards the children, 
are suffering from bodily ailments the medical officer declares that his 
without proper investigation. In or- medicines are useless, and even duu- 
dinurily well managed parishes, im- gcruu^. They are taken in the moru- 
postors, cadgers, and mendicants lia\e ing, the child is exposed in the 
no chance of obtaining relief in evening, and in a few mouths it dies — 
money. There fun 1 the whole of their a natural death! Here is lower depth 
practised running i> brought to bear of crime and misery which battles the 
upon thi> more valuable form of benevolent and wise.* 
relief. Now, from the peculiar habit' 'Hie aged, the infirm, the Mifferers 
of this clas" of persons, there i-* often from chronic di>ease, the permanently 
.strong ground for the claim. They disabled, the several cla>sos of widows, 
will staru* three days and complete the siimle women who have one or 
the week in revel and debauchery, more children, and those who arc 
Tho.c periods, which they cmi-ider chargeable mainly trom temjKirary 
days of prosperity, are ton often oera illness, lune been collected and sepa- 
sioii" for emaeiuting their hud it by nted from the tleuse mass of pauper- 
drinking gin and eating minutritiou^ W.n. Who are those that remain? 
footl. A chilly, foggy, No\ ember There i" much error abroad upon this 
night is the time when tin* supposed ijue-tioii. They are legion, whether 
w idow can parade her children on the they be regarded in connexion with 
highway with the best chance ui the causes which lia\e led to their 
exciting the compasMonof the passers- impowiMmieut. or with reference to 
by; and it is the time, too. when, if their \arioiis modes of obtaining a 
liiere is any predisposition to disease, lixelihood. hvfeivnce lias already 
the circumstances arc most Tawnirablc been made to that portion of the 
for its development. It is to this population of Knglund who are in a 
class that the workhouse may be transition stab — i. e. those whose 
offered — as an infirmary . It is a fact, ordinary employment has been siiper- 
how ever, that those of this class w ho M*ded hy more rapid and cheaper 
suffer from external diseases, and methods, and who ha\e thereby lost 
especially those which may be exposed their ordinary means of livelihood, and 
with impunity, do not desire to enter been drifted down from stage to stage, 
n workhouse, and will not remain until they have reached the lowest 
there until they are completely cured, depth, and have at last been coiu- 

* If the leader will refer again to the form of 4 * Relief List,'* he will perceive 
that there are three general divisions, named . severally, ordinary, medical, and casual. 
These terms were presetted, because they are >flfell knowu in actual practice, rather 
than because they express already broad distinction. The ordinary relief list is 
supposed to contain all those recipients of relief who are likely to continue charge- 
able for a long period, liut the distinction attempted to be drawn between those 
who may require relief for a long, and those who lequire it for a short period*on1y t 
depends upon circumstances too vague and variable to he of any practical utility. 
These objections are not applicable to the generic term 4< medical.” 
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ftp mk for a morsel of bread at 
v^orkliouse door. Then it will 
appear upon inquiry that each sepa- 
aftto /locality will present its peculiar 
species of casual poor, who fall into a 
state of destitution from the action of 
peculiar causes. It frequently hap- 
pens that the individuals were never 
trained to any ordinary species of 
labour. • At an early period of their 
lives, they were put in the way to 
learn a trade, but from early habits of 
idleness, from the criminal neglect of 
masters or parents, from natural in- 
capacity for the particular trade, or 
from an unconquerable dislike to ir. 
they have never been able to earn “salt 
to their porridge,” as the saying is. 
They ne\ er recehecl a regular or an 
average amount of wage. If tliey are 
tailors, they compete with old women 
in making slopwork ’’ for the lower 
class of salesmen. Or they convert 
old coat tail?' into decent cloth caps, 
and may be industrious enough to 
supply a tribe of women with a Satur- 
day night's stock. As cobblers, they 
ply theeraft of “ translation ** — a trade, 
even in this lower acceptation of the 
term, peculiarly liable to abuse. To 
the unlearned, it may be necessary to 
state that translation is tin* act of 
converting old boots into new ones, 
and is done with thin strips of var- 
nished leather, and plenty of wax and 
large nails. There are carpenters, 
whose ingenuity is confined to the 
manufacture of money-boxes, cigar- 
Cascs, and children's stools. Smiths, 
male and female, forge garden rakes, 
small pokers, and gridirons, as the 
Season may suggest. And then their 
wives and children, or other men's 
wives and children, hawk them for 
sale in jKipuloiis neighbourhoods on 
market evenings. Tin funnels are 
gold “at the low price of a halfpenny.*’ 
Minute and useless candlesticks, w'irc 
forks, children's toys, and old um- 
brellas, are a few specimens of this 
miscellaneous merchandise, the sale of 
which brings bread to hundreds of 
families. They Jive in foetid alleys, 
arc not cleanly, and are sometime* in- 
temperate ; hence they are peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of disease. During 
illness, there are. many things which 
the sick man craves which a parochial 
Officer cannot grant, and which a 
medical man could neither recommend 


nor allow. The delire is gratified by 
the sale of a useful and indispensable 
tool ; and thus, by degrees, lie cuts off 
his own means of subsistence. Then, 
like manufacturers of a higher grade, 
he may mistake the public w ants, and 
the articles he has made may remain 
unsaleable, on his hands, or lie may 
fall into the error of over-production 
like a Manchester house. Then, in 
seasons when those commodities which 
constitute the common diet of the 
poor are scarce and dear, the persons 
who deal in them who are unable to 
buy. or uncertain to sell, are thrown 
back upon the few shillings which 
compose their capital. In large cities 
and towns, and in the neighbourhood 
of great markets, there are crowds of 
poor person." who gain their livelihood 
by the purchase and salt*, of the ar- 
ticles of daily food, and their com- 
bined purchases form a large item in 
tin* business of tlio-e markets. The 
costermongers, or costardmongers, 
consist of various grades. That brisk- 
looking man. who is riding so proudly 
in hi" donkey-tart. with his wife at 
his elbow, may be a \crv mean per- 
son in the estimation of the pas"cr-hy, 
but. in hi" world, he i«* a man of im- 
portance. i Ie watch**" the ‘■turnsof 
the market," and being either in the 
pos"Ossion of capital hini"clf, or in a 
position to command it, he is able to 
compete with large dealers. He b a 
money-lender: and. if "ecuril\ be left 
with him — a poor woman s marriage 
certificate, or her wedding-ring is 
sufficient — he will enable ber to buy 
her “little lot.” Through him many 
are able to procun 1 a stock at a trifling 
exp* nditurc, who otherwise would be 
unable to buy in sufficient nuantitie.s 
to satisfy the original salesman. This 
class Inis its peculiar casualties, and 
in consequence become chargeable, to 
parishes. Their habits may In* irre- 
gular and intemperate. Or a pour 
woman may have expended her last 
farthing in the purchase of a tempting 
basket of fish. Her child falls ill, or 
she herself is unable, from the same 
cause, or from an accidental injury, to 
stand thflpecossary number of hours 
in the (trenching rain ; and so licr 
stock is spoiled, and she , suffers ft 
greater calamity in her sphere than 
the brewer wffiosc consignment of ale 
has turned sour on an India voyage. 
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In the vicinity* of cathedrals and 
abbeys, in districts when* dowagers 
and elderly maiden ladies most do 
congregate, and in 

“ Those back-streets to peace so dear/’ 

there is always to be found a great 
number of kindlv-disposed people, 
who have wherewithal to make life 
flow smoothly, leisure to listen to 
tales of wo, and the ability and incli- 
nation liberally to relies e. Xow 
wherever tlnse benevolent persons 
may be located, there will a troop of 
jackals herd, and run them down. 
Wherever public or private charities 
exist, there do these person* thrive. 
Their organisation, the degree to 
which they endure oeeasioual priva- 
tion* and exposure, the recklessness 
with whiclt, they endanger the health 
and lives of those connected with 
them, is so passing strange. and. if 
fully expatiated upon, would be a 
chapter in the history of m.iu and 
society. disgusting. as to be unfit 
and morally unsafe to publish. 
Among the beings who infest these 
neighbourhoods, are men ami women 
of keen wit -too keen, in truth — who 
haw been well educated. I'lcrU 
w ho have been discharged lor pecula- 
tion Women who. fr.ni, the turbii- 
leiice of their passions, have deseelided 
from the position nt irownie-<e-. 
and w ho possess talent and tact equal 
to any emergency . They can write 
petitions in the highest st\h*ot c\iel- 
Jence. as regards composition ami pen- 
manship. And they can also write 
letters on dirlv sjfp-, paper, in such 
a manner as that the homely phrase 
and the supposed ignorance of the 
petitioner shall lx* correctly sustained. 
They know all the charitable people 
of the district. They know the species 
of distress each ixtsoii is most likely 
to reliew, and the days and hours 
they are most likely to be seen. They 
are in a position to instruct the se- 
veral members of the fraternity as to 
the habits ami foibles of the •• gentle- 
folks.” One is open-handed, but apt 
to exact a large degree of humility, 
and must be approached with de- 
ference. Another, if applied to at 
the wrong time, mav give liberally 
to rid himself of their importunities. 
Another is rough and noisy ; but if the 
applicant can endure it — which these 


people can, but decent pebptec asMfcv** 
a largess is certain. With one* de£a 
linen, a well -starched front, or a nsat 
cap-border, is a desideratum* because* 
it is supposed to indicate that *the 
wearers w en; once in a better sphrnje. 
Another will only relieve those wlrt^ 
are clothed in well -patched rags, or 
“ real misery and then the appear- 
ance must l>e that of squalid desti- 
tution. 

It happened the other day that an 
'individual, in tin* regular exercise of' 
his duty, was engaged in making in- 
rpiiries in one of these neighbourhoods. 
The coopcd-up dwellings were situ- 
ated in the centre of a mass of build- 
ings round which a carriage might 
roll in live minutes, and yet nothing 
would appear to excite suspicions that 
wirbin the area of a few' hundred 
yards, so much real distress, and so 
much deceit, vice, and crime w'ore in 
existence. The visitor has left the 
crowded thoroughfare. and entered 
.1 narrow cutting which leads to the 
heart of the niassnf houses. In for- 
mer day^ the street wa> tin* abode of 
tlm wealthy. .Many of these aristo- 
cratic dwellings are still standing. 
Tlmy arc large and high. The rooms 
wen- once magnificent. Their great 
size i-. "-till \i-ihle. notwithstanding 
the partition-, which uow divide them. 
The elaborate, quaint, and. in some 
instance", lieautiful style of ornament 
on the ceiling", the ma>"ive mouldings, 
and richly caned chimney-pieces. >a- 
ti "fy the obsener that, in fonuer days, 
they were the abodes of wealth and 
luxury. They arc now tottering with 
age: the other day, the interior of 
one of them tell inwards. These 
houses mav be entered, one after an- 
other, without intrusion. T.» the unini- 
tiated. the room" present the appear- 
ance of an unoceupied hospital. AH 
the rooms on the upper doors are en- 
tirely tilled with beds, if they are 
entered at the dose of a cold ‘Hi* inter 
evening, the aspect is cold and deso- 
late. If you pause on the land- 
ing, you may hear sounds of voices. 
W whole of the occupants -of these 
rooms an* congregated at the bottom 
of the building. Y ou should not enter, 
for. at the sight of a stranger,, they 
would instantly reassume their seve- 
ral characters. If you look through 
a chink in the partition, yon will see 
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m assemblage of men, women, and 
children, in whose aspect and mien — if 
vou can read the biography of a human 
being by studying the linos on the 
countenance — you may read many a 
tale and strange eventful history]! — 
illustrating the adage that u truth is 
stranger than fiction.'* If tl|e hour be 
midnight, and the season winter, the 
large hall will be lit up by a blazing 
fire. Around it are grouped men and 
women of all ages. Some are dressed 
as sailors. In a corner, some Malays 
are eating their mess alone. They 
pay their threepence, and are not dis- 
turbed: — they are supposed, with 
truth, to be unacqunhitcd with the 
rules of English boxing, and to carry 
knives. Their white dresses and tur- 
bans, their dark but bright and expres- 
sh c countenances, their jet -black hair, 
and strange language, give an air of 
vomance to the scene. There are 
widows with children, travelling tin- 
kers, and knife-grinders. All these are 
talking, laughing, shouting, singing, 
and crying * in discordant chorus. 
There is no lack of good cheer : and 
it is but justice to add, that the less 
fortunate, providing they arc “ no 
sneaks,” are allowed a share. At the 
door, or busily employed among the 
guests, is mine host, and his female 
companion: — old cadgers" both, but 
stalwart, and able to maintain the 
44 respectability" of the house. 

The visitor passes on, and turns 
down a lane IJy day or night, it hath 
an ancient and a fish-like smell. Ap- 
parently the dwellings are inhabited 
by the very poor. In the day time 
there are no noises, except that of wo- 
men bawling to their children, who are 
sitting in the middle of the causeway, 
making dikes of vegetable mud and 
soap-suds. There are no sewers; — 
the commissioners have no power to 
make them, — and do not ask lbr it. 
There is nothing outwardly to indi- 
cate that the inhabitants are other 
than honest. If you open the doors, 
)*o u ina3 r perceive that the staircases 
are double and barricaded, that rooms 
communicate with each other, and that, 
in the rear, there arc facilities for hid- 
ing or escape. If you stroll about 
this place at night, 3 011 iua3 r be sur- 
prised by the sight of two policemen 
patrolling together. You w ill be an 
object of scrutiny and suspicion, — 


notwithstanding 3'our respectable ap- 
pearance. And then, as you appear 
to have no business in the neigh bour- 
hood, you "will be civilly greeted with, 
4k You are entering a dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, sir!” In the newspapers 
of the following d«3 r , 3*011 may read of 
a gang of housebreakers, or coiners, 
having been secured in this spot. And 
if it be revisited when a group of 
felons have just left the wharf, you 
will find it a scene of drunken lamen - 
tat ion. 

In this lane is a atf-dc-sac. It is 
inhabited by persons with respect to 
whose actual condition the shrewdest 
investigator is at fault. The visitor 
enters a dwelling, and climbs the nar- 
row staircase. Upon entering the 
small room, lie is almost stifled by the 
fetid smells. In one corner, on a 
mattress, lies a man, whose gaunt 
arms, waited frame, milky eye-balls, 
and dry rough, sufficient 1 \’ indicate 
the havoc which disease is doing at 
tin* seat of life. A fire has been re- 
cently kindled bv the hand of charity . 
Near it, and seated upon a tub. is a 
woman, busily employed in toasting 
a slice of ham. which i< convoyed 
rapidh’ out of sight upon hearing 
the ascending footsteps. Her dress 
is gay, but soiled, and her face is fa- 
miliar to the pedestrian. I’pon the 
entrance of the visitor, the Bible K 
hastih' seized, and an attitude of de- 
votion assumed. The question the 
visitor asks, K, Are you married? 

1 • Oh yes, 1 was married at a village 
near Bury, in Suffolk : 1 wa* travelling 
as a mountebank :iT the time.” The 
tale i< not well told. After a few in- 
ti migatorics, and the utterance of a 
score of lies, the truth appears. — he 
was never in the count}' of Suffolk in 
his life. In a few days he make* a 
merit of liis confession, and marries,- • 
n week before fiis death. 

Within a few yards, another scene 
is presented. This is a case of a 
man, his wife, and his large family. 
The visitor is show n into a miserable 
apartment, destitute of furniture; and, 
upon some loose shavings in a corner, 
a child has been left to cry itself to 
sleep. The case is relieved as one 
of great suffering. Relief flow's free!} . 
The wife, appears ill ; and the medi- 
cal man is much puzzled by her ac- 
count of the symptoms. Apparently 
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she has been intemperate ; but, ac- 
cording to the symptoms, it should 
be something between rheumatism and 
tic-doloreux. By -and- by a quarrel 
ensues, about the division of the spoil. 
An anonymous letter is received, de- 
claring that the party has several 
residences, — that the room in which 
such a scene of destitution w as pre- 
sented, was not their ordinary place 
of habitation, — that they are in the 
receipt of fixed charities, names being 
given, and concluding with the allega- 
tion, subsequently verified, that their 
weekly receipts exceeded a mechanic's 
highest wage. The bubble bursts, 
and the family migrates. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, 
that this order of applicants require 
strict attention on the part of the 
parochial officers. It i.* of importance 
to ascertain whether the >e\cral ap- 
plicants really do any work, — whether 
they cannot get it. or are likely to be 
disconcerted at the oiler of it. If they 
belong to the order.* I.i.*t describ'd, 
tin* fact of visitation from an oilicer. 
with a note-book in hi.* hand, would, 
of itself, be a disagreeable circum- 
stance, not to be endured mile.** ne- 
cessity compelled. It i> frequently a 
matter of ditlk ulty to col Vet the facts ; 
and appearance* are very deceitful, 
idleness assumes the garb and lan- 
guage of indiistn . Idleness can take 
the part of industry, and perform it 
with technical accuracy: and it will 
be rendered more interesting than the 
original. When an industrious man 
falls into misfortiue, he i* more dis- 
posed to conceal, than to expose it 
ostentatiously. Hi* language i< often 
abrupt and rude: betraying a conflict 
with his own feelings of independence 
and pride. This a judicious and ac- 
customed eye can discern. But it 
must not be forgotten that the reliev- 
ing ollbvrs inquiries ha\c no legiti- 
mate reference to features, or doubt- 
ful signs, but to places and facts. 
'These facts being added together, as 
they are collected from time to time. 
In the appropriate page in the report 
book, the board of guardians would 
have no difficulty in estimating the 
real character and circumstances of 
these applicants. 

With the further consideration of 
the casual poor, the, subject of Out- 
door employment may be usefully con- 


nected. Wc may state at once as our 
opinion, that any scheme which pro- 
poses to test destitution by offering 
the workhouse with its terrors, on the 
one hand, or which offers out-door 
employment indiscriminately to the 
able-bodied on the other, is detri- 
mental to the interests of society. It 
is admitted that the offer of work to tlic 
well-disposed independent labourer 
may scare him aw ay ; he will con- 
sunn* his savings, sell his furniture, 
and break his constitution, rather than 
accept the relief on the terms offered. 
And some may be content with this. 
They may rejoice at the sight of the 
shillings saved. But it will soon be 
found, that when work has been 
offered Indiscriminately, and after the 
lapse of time, that a large and yearly 
increasing number of labourers of 
variou* clus-es will accept the relief 
end do the work. This fact indicates 
with accuracy that the moral feelings 
of the labouring population are ill 
proce** of deterioration. Then how 
unju*t it is! Here is a stout, broad- 
.*hotihlcrod, hard-handed, weather- 
tanned railway navigator, w ho would 
perform the hardest ta*k with the 
greato.*t ease and indifference : but it 
b a very different matter to the seden- 
tary Liliputian workman of a manu- 
facturing town. We can understand 
why the smooth -lingered silk-weavers 
of >pitaltieUl* complained of being set 
to break stone*. It is still presumed 
that the great object is to diminish 
pauperism. It i* not a question of 
thi* day or thi* year, or of a parish 
or union ; but of the age and nation. 
This being so. we have to ascertain 
which of two modes is the preferable 
one: *boiihl labour be offered to all 
eoiners, or should the right to make 
the performance of labour a condition 
of receiving relief, be reserved as a 
right, and used with caution and dis- 
crimination V Let us impure. Among 
the higher classes of society, the 
gradations of rank are distinctly- 
marked. Among the middle classes, 
the gradations and varieties of social 
position are more numerous, less dis- 
tinctly marked, and therefore fenced 
round with a world of form and cere- 
mony. And as w e descend, and enter 
the lower ranks, and approach the. 
lowest, the distinctions and grades 
uuhiply. To the common observer, 
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these distinctions may bo unworthy of 
regard ; but to the parties themselves 
they are of importance. The higher 
grades among the poor have attained 
their position by the exercise of tact 
and talent, and by hard labour. Not 
that the accident of birth, or the posi- 
tion of the parents, are circumstances 
destitute of force — the son often fol- 
lows the employment of the father, 
and the eldest son in many trades is 
permitted to do so, without the sacri- 
fice of expense and time involved in 
an apprenticeship. There is a broad 
line of demarcation drawn between 
the skilled and unskilled trades. 
There arc lines, equally as distinct, 
drawn between skilled trades, which 
correspond with the ancient guilds of 
cities. And in the present day. when 
the several ancient trades are so 
minutely divided and subdivided, 
there are grades of workmen corre- 
sponding. Reference is not made to 
those distinctions which are recog- 
nised by the masters, but to those 
especially which obtain among tin* 
men themselves ; for it is with their 
feelings we have to do. Now. these 
distinctions do not involve questions 
of difference and separation merely, 
but those also of resemblance and 
unity. Each “ tradesman v * stands 
by liis order; and that not only to 
preserve its dignity and pri\ileges in- 
violate, but to render mutual aid. 
Many vanities may be associated w ith 
this/ and many mummeries maybe 
enacted, at which many who believe 
themselves wise may fancy they blush ; 
but the mechanic is only guarding in 
an imperfect manner an ancient insti- 
tution. It is when we look at labour 
from this point of view, that we begin 
to conceive how it happens that so 
few regular labourers, in proportion 
to the mass, become chargeable to 
parishes; and this, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of their several em- 
ployments. This inwardly sustaining 
power, of which the world in general 
is ignorant, is worthy of study. The 
infensity varies a 5 we descend. In a 
populous parish, then 1 are. many who, 
from the action of a thousand disturb- 
ing influences, drop from the ranks. 
Now, is it not obvious, that to offer, 

A tradesman is uot a shopkeeper, but 
branch of industry. 


with the eyes of the understanding 
and judgment firmly closed, to each 
able-bodied applicant a degrading em- 
ployment, must drag him to its level ? 
Ju most cases the feeling of repug- 
nance on the part of the head of the 
family against applying for relief in 
person — a rule in all parishes — is so 
intense, as to require the fact of Ids 
family being in a state bordering mi 
starvation, to weaken it. If he is re- 
quired to do labour for the relief prof- 
fered, in a place where lie is known, 
and among an order of workmen who 
are pauperised aud below him. who 
would welcome him with sneers and 
derision, the chances are that he will 
not accept the relief oil the terms 
ottered, is pauperism checked there- 
by? Wait and see. It is likely he 
will not remain in a place where all 
his cherished associations have beeu 
so rudely broken up. Home he has 
none. The four naked walls, the 
mattress on the floor, tin* single rug, 
his sickly and fretful children — ami 
these regarded with a jaundiced eve, 
are not the objects and associations 
w hich make up the idea of home. He 
hears strange tales from tranqKTs 
about an ubuuduncc of work in other 
places, and inisguidcdly lie wanders, 
with or without his wife and children, 
in search of the imaginary spot. He 
travels from town to town, and sub- 
sists on the pittance which the trades 
allow, so long as lie journeys to the 
south. His original iccling of inde- 
pendence has become weakened : its 
main prop has beeu removed. The 
apprehension of what the denizens of 
our little world may say. is frequently 
a powerful auxiliary to a steady and 
moral course of action. This house- 
less man. by leav ing his native village*, 
or his usual haunts in the crowded 
city, has deprived himself of this sus- 
taining power; and lie falls, morally 
aud socially. Another, with less 
strength of" body, is subdued by his 
privations, and receives that relief as 
a sufferer from low fever or incipient 
consumption, which was withheld 
from him while in health. All this is 
natural, and it is true* in point of fact. 
The inference is, that no al>ic-l>odied 
applicant should be set to work, until 

a mechanic who i« skilled in hie particular 
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it formally and clearly appears from 
a statement of facts, in the relieving 
officer's report book, that he is idle or 
drunken. In the regular order of 
business, the inau would ho charged 
with the fault by the chairman, and 
should be allowed the benefit of any 
doubt. The applicant may say, u 1 

worked last for A. 11. at , and 1 

left with others when the job was 
finished.’’ Let him have relief with- 
out labour, until the fact is ascer- 
tained, And as a page is opened to 
each case in the re|>ort book, the 
statement resulting from the inquiry 
is recorded, and is either for. or 
against him. If he pleads for another 
chance, give it him. Let the labour lie 
regarded in all eases as a dernier resort. 

What work should be given ? This 
is mainly a local question : a few gen- 
eral remarks may, however, be made. 
Under the old system, the out-door 
work dime by paupers, gradually asM- 
milated with that performed bv irnle- 
jH'iuIent labourers, and at lu-t became 
uudistiuguishable. It appear* to have 
been a practice, if a man alleged that 
he was unable to support his family, 
to set him to work; and the parish- 
ioners were required to employ the 
labour. Now, the parislrouer* already 
employed as much labour as they re- 
quired. and the individuals thev pre- 
ferred, and the necessity of employing 
the pauper labour, luul the effect of 
reducing the wages of the independent 
labourer: he was either employed 
less, or paid less. Thus the labourer, 
who by liis industry, and the exercise 
of temperance and frugality, had sav ed, 
and was therefore in a position to wea- 
ther a long and divan winter, by the 
influence of this baneful system, was 
reduced to the level of the idle and 
intemperate. Thisev il may be averted. 
The old abuses were attributable to 
the fact, that the several parishes and 
hamlets were so small, and so poor, 
as to render it impossible to adopt 
any system of management. The 
work given should be hard work, and 
preserved as distinct its possible from 
that performed by the independent 
labourer ; ami, in course of time, a 
wholesome feeling of aversion would 
grow up respecting it, similar to that 
which was entertained against the 
workhouse, before it became the com- 
pulsory residence of the casually un- 


fortunate, as well as of those who had 
sunk morally and socially. The work 
given should be public work ; or work 
which has a remote reference to a pri- 
vate good, but which no individual 
under ordinary circumstances would 
perform . F or example, there is stone- 
breaking, and the general preparation 
of materials for the repair of the high- 
way : the levelling of hills, and the 
raising of valleys; the clearing of main 
ditches ; the draining of mosses ; the 
dredging of rivers ; the reclaiming of 
lands from the waste, or the sea ; the 
collecting of certain manures ; the 
raising of embankments to prevent 
the overflow' of riv ers ; the cleansing 
of streets and the performance of cer- 
tain kinds of labour for union-houses 
and other institutions supported at 
the public expense; and if the high- 
way trusts should be consolidated, 
and placed under competent manage- 
ment. it i* likely that some of the 
labour required might be performed 
by pauper*. 

The ialarnr done must be tasked and 
estimated. This is indispensable. To 
allow an able-bodied man to lie upon 
liL back, and ba*k in the mid-day 
sun, w hile he lazily picks up grass 
and weeds with his outstretched hands, 
ami throw* it in the air, may be con- 
sidered as employment ; but to call it 
labour is absurd. Paujier labour is 
proverbially unproductive, /. r. it costs 
nearly its value in superintendence. 
Hut. if it is resorted to, it must bo 
watched with care, or its introduction 
will be injurious. Now, during the 
last few years, a class of men have 
arisen from the labouring class, who 
might be found qualified to superin- 
tend this labour. Railway enterprise 
has dev eloped a certain oilier of skill 
which might be rendered available. 
Jt is well known that the several miles 
of railway are divided into a number 
of contracts, which are again divided, 
and taken by sub-contractors, and the" 
sub-division proceeds until yards of 
w ork are taken by the men vvho en- 
gage or govern the lower class of 
labourers. A similar class of men ia 
to be found on the banks of riveia, 
who are known as gangers. Then 
there are discharged sergeants and 
corporals, and eveu privates, who can 
produce their discharge with a favour- 
able report upon character endorsed 
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upon it. AYe know the severity of 
tne army, in this particular. A dis- 
charge, with that portion of it cut off 
oil which the endorsement favourable 
to the soldier’s character should have 
been, ought not to lead necessarily to 
the inference that his character has 
been bad in a civil point of view. 
But, if the endorsement exists, we 
way rest assured that lie has been 
staid in his deportment, clean in his 
person, careful in the performance of 
his duty, and regular as regards time. 
The classes of sergeants and corporals 
have the additional advantage of being 
accustomed to order, as well as to 
obey. Discharged soldiers generally 
require an active employment, or they 
sink morally and socially. Men from 
this class might be selected with ad- 
vantage. 

But some may exclaim, what nu 
expense! Possibly! It remain. >, how- 
ever, to be seen whether the weight 
is not felt because the pressure is un- 
equal. A guardian of ail ancient 
parish and borough, in an agricultural 
district, observed the other day, "This 
new removal act is a serious matter to 
us, — as the cottars in the out -parishes 
die off, the cottages are pulled down, 
aud this impoverished borough will 
have to support the children, because 
they reside here." Of course, while 
the inducement to such proceedings 
exists, and the poor aiv compelled to 
support the poor, every attempt at 
permanent improvement will meet 
with either active opposition or pa. — 
sive resistance. Then, again, it is 
said, that as the manufacturing sys- 
tem has created a weak and dangerous 
population, and one likely to be sud- 
denly impoverished by the vicissitudes 
of the system, they should be com- 
pelled to relieve it when those adverse 
periods arrive. Does the rating of 
the manufacturer bear any proportion 
to his capital, the extent of his busi- 
ness, or his profits? His poor-rate 
receipt records an inappreciable item 
of expenditure. The pressure of the 
rate is not upon him, but upon the 
householders of the suburbs where the 
poor reside. It is not just that the 
manufacturer who owns a mill, or he 
w ho merely owns a warehouse, and em- 
ploys out-door work-people— that the 
dealer in money, the discounter, the 
various large agencies, the merchant 


who transacts his business in a single 
office and sends his ship all over the 
world, and the great earners, because 
their business happens not to be rate- 
able according to the law, should 
bear no greater burden than the shop- 
keepers in a great London thorough- 
fare. It is likely that there w ould be 
a temporary increase of expenditure ; 
but then justice would be done to the 
aged, the infirm, and the sick. In 
this respect the expenditure would 
increase; but as regards the able- 
bodied there would la* a reduction, 
and in thi.s way: If a man is thrown 
out of work, and his habits being 
known, he is relieved : he is thereby 
sustained, and when work begins to 
abound lie starts fairly. If he is com- 
pelled to sink, tin* chances arc he will 
ne\er rise. Every guardian in the 
kingdom knows, from personal obser- 
vation. how dilficult it is to disjiose of 
a family which has been forced into 
the union-house, aud has lost a 
home. It in confidently expected, if 
out-door relief, accompanied by la- 
bour, be given only to those able- 
bodied applicants who arc known, 
from the facts of their history as 
otfieialh reported, to be idle, dissolute, 
and intemperate : — if the labour re- 
quired to be done be public work : if 
it be apportioned aud tasked by judi- 
ciously chosen task-masters, and gi\ en 
to each indhidual at a low late of 
prices, lower than those of < rdinary 
labour, and paid in food, or even in 
lodging w lieu specially applied for and 
deemed m ie.NNiuy, — then, as regards 
the able-bodied applicants, the near- 
est approach will ha\e been made to 
a perfect system. And if the system 
nen* sketched, or rather if the hints 
which have been dropped from time 
to time in the progress of this article, 
be collected and arranged, it is be- 
lieved, that inasmuch as they lia\e 
reference to the moral principles of our 
nature, as well as to the physical con- 
dition of the pauper, they will operate 
beneficially upon the, poor of England. 
And if it should appear, from the 
statistics officially reported bv a 
minister in the regular exercise of his 
duty in parliament, that the nmnber 
of poor receiving relief who belong to 
the first three classes have slightly 
increased, that report should be con- 
sidered as. highly satisfactory, ami 
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not as a disclosure injurious to na- 
tional honour. It is not a matter 
of which Englishmen ought to he 
ashamed, or a subject to bo bewailed, 
that the aged, the infirm, and the 
sick among the very poor, are not 
allowed either to perish, or to have 
their cherished habits and associations 
destroyed. Then, as regards the class 
of widows, if it should appear that the 
numbers do not go on increasing in 
the ratio of deaths, hut continue nearly 
stationary, the report would be still 
satisfactory ; because the inference 
from it would be. that, as new cases 
have been added, old ones must have 
discontinued. And the report respect- 
ing the two great divisions of the 
able-bodied— those who are not sot to 
do work, and tho*e who are — would 
b«* pregnant with information. And 
lastly, that part of the report which 
dbclohcs the inimbei of rn*e* which 
have not I icon distributed in tin* 
fO\ernl classes, would be of great 
\ nine, as indicating the quarter where 
the iu -poet oix under the order* of 
(inveniment might mo*t advantage- 
ous^ make their inquiries. 

The classes and orders* of poor 
that ordinarily become chargeable to 
parishes have been commented upon : 
and a few of the peculiar trait** have 
been sketched of that motley group, 
which cannot be classified in am 
other wav. than a** persons who. from 
their admitted idleness, ought to he 
set to labour: or a> ]ht*oii* to whom 
the exaction of labour in return for 
relief would lu* detrimental, and not 
-only dctcrimental to their personal 
interests, but to those of society. We 
have also stirred up and exposed tin- 
dregs of society : an operation neither 
pleasant nor useful under ordinary 
circumstances. Hut our inquiries 
have been pathological. And it is 
tin* duty of the physician or surgeon 
to proiie the wound, and examine 
minutely the abscess, and then to 
institute inquiries equally minute and 
more general into the habits and 
constitution of the patient. Then the 
physician may have occasion to com- 
ment, in tin* lecture-room, upon this 
class of diseases: and lie would then 
show* how many circumstances must 
lie considered ami estimated before 
the trui 1 inode of treatment ran be 
Jiiiown. And ns quacks thrive upon 


ignorance and credulity, lie might 
gratify the curious student by an 
exposition upon the facility with 
which imaginary cures might be 
effected. He might show that^ by 
the employment of quack medicines 
the diseased part might be made to 
assume the appearance of health. 
The abscess can be closed ; but the 
corruption, of which the open wound 
was only the outlet, will still circulate , 
through the system, deteriorate the ' 
blood, and at last seriously derange 
the vil il organs. The reader will 
apply these remedies in the proper 
quarter. And then, as in the con- 
sideration of the first series of classes 
w e had occasion to dw ell mainly upon 
those characteristics of the poor which 
attract regard and sympathy, it be- 
came neee*>ary. in order that the 
general idea might be in accordance • 
w ith the general bearing of the facts, 
to conduct the reader into strange 
M*ene*, and among clashes of human 
being*, which might otherwise have 
been disregarded or unknown. The 
reader now *ee* distinctly that which 
tin* clamour and cla>h of rigouriMft 
and umverxd-bene\olence-men might 
n.ivi* led him to overlook, viz. — that 
/njdpt rfsm includts in its Unjium the 
mos7 virtuous, the must vicious, the 
most industrious, and the most idle ; 
and refer* t«« decent, honest poverty 
a* well a* to *qua!id destitution. We 
may conclude by a\ erring, that the 
tendency of an extended >0*40111 of 
out -ib tor relief, admiui'tcrcd in the 
manner, and according to the princi- 
ple* laid down, would be, to raise one. 
da-** from the Mate of pauperism,— to 
eoiifroiit diMre>*es which the com- 
plexity of ciulNcd society, and the 
extension of the manufacturing sys- 
tem*. have occa>ioned, boldly, firmly, 
and humanely, — to distinguish be- 
tween the honest industrious poor, 
and the lazy \agabond — to give ono~ 
a fair chance of obtaining employment, " 
and to remow* inducements from the 
other to prowl about and live upon 
the public. And if t hi.** can lie in any 
degree attained, it will so far stand 
out in bold contrast to the doctrines of 
The Edinhuryh Uccieir. and the praC- 
tic * of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
which have reference only to the 
health of the animal fibre, and not 
to die soul which gives it life. 
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THE POACHER ; 

OR, JUTLAND A HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 
From the Danish. 

1. — TIIE DEER-RIDER. 


The Danish isles have such a plea- 
sant, friendly, peaceful aspect, that, 
when earned by our imagination back 
to their origin, the idea of any violent 
shock of nature never (inters into our 
thoughts. They seem neither to have 
been cast up bv an earthquake, nor to 
.have been formed by a tlood, hut 
rather to have gradually appeared 
from amid the subsiding ocean. Their 
plains are level and extensive, their 
hills few, small, and gently rounded. 
No steep precipices, no deep hollows 
remind one of the throes at Na- 
ture's birth ; the woods do not hang 
in savage grandeur on cloud-capt 
ridges, but stretch themselves, like 
living fences, around the fruitful 
fields. The brooks do not rush 
down in foaming cataracts, through 
deep and dark clefts, but glide, still 
and ^lear. among sedge and under- 
wood. When, from the delightful 
Fyen, we pass over to Jutland, we 
seem, at first, only to have crossed a 
river, and can hardly be convinced 
that we are on the continent, so close- 
ly resembling and near akin with the 
islands is the aspect of the peninsula. 
But the further we penetrate, the 
greater is the change in the appear- 
ance of the country. The valleys are 
deeper, the hills steeper; the woods 
appear older and more decayed ; many 
a rush-grown marsh, many a spot of 
earth covered with stunted heath, 
huge stones on the ridgy lands — 
every thing, in short, bears testimony 
.to inferior culture, and scantier popu- 
lation. Narrow roads with deep 
wheel-ruts, and a high rising iu the 
middle, indicate less traffic and inter- 
course among the inhabitants, whose 
dwellings towards the west appear 
more and more miserable, lower and 
lower, as if they crouched before the 
west wind’s violent assault. In pro- 
portion as the heaths appear more 
frequent and more extensive, the 
churches and villages are fewer and 


farther from each other. In the farm- 
yards, instead of wood, are to be seen 
stacks of turf; ami instead of neat 
gardens, we find only kale-yards. 
Vast heath-covered marshes, neglect- 
ed and turned to no account, tell us 
in intelligible language that there is a 
superabundance of them. 

No boundaries, no rows of willows, 
mark the division of one man's huid 
from another's. It appears as if all 
were still held in common. If, at 
length, we approach the hilly range of 
Jutland, vast fiat heaths iie spread 
before ns, at first literally strewn with 
barrows of tjie dead : but the munlicr 
of which gradually decreases, so that it 
may reasonably be supposed that this 
tract had never, iu former times, bee., 
cultivated. Tlii> high ridge of laud, 
it is thought, and not improbably, 
was the part of the peninsula that first 
made its appearance, rising from the 
ocean and casting it on either side, 
w here the waves, rolling down, wash- 
ed up the hills and hollowed out 
the valleys. On the ea*» side of 
this heath, appear, here and there, 
some patches of stunted oaks, which 
may serve n< a compass to travellers, 
the tops “f the trees being all bent 
towards the east. On the h rge heatli- 
eovered hills but little verdure is to 
be seeii. — a solitary grass-plot, or a 
young asp, of which one asks, with sur- 
prise, how it came here? If a brook 
or river runs through the heath, no 
meadow, no hush indicates its pre- 
sence : deep down between hollowed- 
out hills, it winds its lonely course, 
and with a speed as if it were hurry- 
ing out of the desert. 

Across such a stream rode, one 
beautiful autumn-day, a young, well- 
dressed man, towards a small field of 
rye, which the distant ow ner had ma- 
nured by scraping off the surface, and 
burning it to ashes. He and his 
people were just in the act of reaping 
it, when the horseman approached 
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them, and inquired the road to the 
lnauor-ltfHiae of Ansbjerg. The far- 
mer, having first i*equited his question 
with another, — to wit, where did the 
traveller come from ? — told him what 
he knew already, that lie had missed 
his way ; and then calling a boy who 
was binding the sheaves, ordered him 
to set the stranger in the right road. 
Before, ho\ve\er, the boy could begin 
to put this order in execution, a sight 
presented itself which, for a moment, 
drew all the attention both of the tra- 
veller and the harvest people. From 
the nearest heath-covered hill there 
came directly towards them, at full 
speed, a deer with a man on hi^back. 
The latter, a tall stout figure, clad in 
brown from head to foot, sat jammed 
in between the antlers of the crown- 
deer, which had cast them hack, as 
these animals are wont to d«» when 
running. 'This extraordinary rider 
had apparently loM his hat in his pro- 
gress. as his long dark hair flowed 
hack from his head, liky the mane of 
a horse in full gallop. Jiis hand was 
in incessant motion, from his attempt 
to plunge a knife it held into the neck 
of the deer, blit which the \ iolcnt 
springs of the animal prevented him 
from hitting. When the deer-rider 
approached near enough to the aston- 
ished spectators, which was almost 
instantaneously, the tanner, at once 
recognising him, cried, •• Hallo. Mad" ’ 
where arc you going to?" 

‘•Thai you must a^k the deer or 
the devil’ " answered Mads ; but be- 
fore the answer could be completely 
uttered, lie was already so faraway, 
that tli^ last words scarcely reached 
the ears of the inquirer. In a few 
seconds both man and deer vanished 
from the sight of the gazers. 

u \Vho was that?" inquired the 
stranger, without turning Itis eyes 
from the direction in which the cen- 
taur had disappeared. 

“ It is a wild fellow called Mads 
JIansen, or Black Mails: lie has a 
little hut on the other side of the 
brook. Tunes are hard with him : 
lie lias many children, L belie* u, and 
so he manages as lie can. lie comes 
sometimes on this side ami takes a 
deer; but to-dav it would seem that 
the, deer had taken him: that is," 
mlded lie, thoughtfully, if it really 
la? a deer. God deliver us from all 


that is evil ! but Mads is certainly a 
dare-devil fellow, though 1 know no- 
thing but what is honourable and 
good of him. He shoots a head of 
deer now and then; but what mat- 
ters that? there’s enough of them; 
far too many, indeed. There, yon 
may see yourself how they have crop- 
ped the ears of my rye. But here 
have we Niels the game-keeper. Yes; 
you are tracking Black Mads. To- 
day he is better mounted than yon * 
are." 

While he was saying this, a hunter 
appealed in sight, coming towards 
them at a quick trot from the side 
where they had first seen the decr- 
ee ler. “1 1 a vc y< m seen Black Mads ? ” 
cried lie, Indore lie came near them. 

*• We saw one, sure enough, riding 
on a deer, but can’t say whether he 
was black or white, or who it was; 
for lie was away in such haste that 
w e could hardly follow him with our 
cyc>,’ "aid the farmer. 

••The fiend fetch him!" cried the 
huntsman. Mopping hi*, horse to let 
him take breath ; l * 1 saw him yonder 
in the lla\erdal. when* he was 
-hulking about, watching after a deer. 

I placed myself behind a .-mall rising, 
that I might not interrupt hin\, He 
fired, and a deer fell. Mads ran up, 
leaped across him to give him the 
death-blow, when the animal, on 
feeling the knife. ro<e Maidenly- up, 
"qmv/cil Mail" between his antlers — 
and hallo! 1 June got Itis gun, but 
would rather get himself." With 
thc-e word" lie put l»i> horse into a 
tmi, and hastened after the deer- 
Mealer. with mic gun before him on 
hi< ."addle-how, ami another sluug at 
hi" back. 

The traveller, who was going in 
nearly the same direction, now set off 
w itli his guide, as fast as the latter 
could go at a jog-trot, after having 
thrown oil his wooden shoos. Tb«*> 
had proceeded little more than a mile, 
and had reached the summit of a hill, 
which sloped down towards a small* 
river, when they got sight of the two 
riders. The first had arrived at Ae*’ 
end of his fugitive course: the deer 
had fallen dead in the rivulet, at a 
spot whore there was much shallow 
water. Its slayer, who had been 
standing acros$ it, and struggling to 
free himself from Its antlers, which 
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had worked themselves into his clothes, blew on it, and handed it to tin* 
llad just finished liis labour and sprung keeper; but while the latte# was in 
bn land, when the huntsman, who at the act of taking it, he grasped the 
first had taken a wrong direction, stock of the gun which lay across the 
: came riding past our traveller with pommel, dragged it with’ a powerful 
the rein in one hand and the gun in tug out of the strap, and sprang three 

* the oth$r. At a few yards 1 distance steps backwards into the heather, 
from the unlucky deer-rider he stopped All this was done with a rapidity bo- 
his horse, and with the comforting yond what could have been expected 

* 'words, “ Now , dog ! thou slialt die," from the broad-shouldered, stout and 
deliberately took aim at him. *‘IIold! somewhat elderly decr-stealer. 

hold !” cried the delinquent, “don’t be The poor gamekeeper, pale and 

|bo hasty, Niels I you are not hunting trembling, stared with rage at his ad- 
now; wc can talk matters to rights.’’ versary, without tin* power of uttering 
“ No more prating,’’ answered the a syllable, 
exasperated keeper, “thou slialt perish “ Light thy pipe,’* said Mads. “ the 
in thy misdeeds !’’ tindcr^vill else be all burned out ; per- 

M Niels, Niels !” cried Mads. “ here haps it is no good exchange tlmu IwtM 
are witnesses ; you have now got me made ; this is certainly better." — 
safe enough, 1 cannot go from you: here he putted the gun, — *• but thou 
why not take me to the nianor-hon>e, slialt have it again when thou gi\ oat 
and let the owner do as lie likes with me my own back." 
me, and you will get good drink- NicL instantly took the other from 
money into the bargain.’’ behind him. held it out to the deer- 

At this moment the traveller rode stealer with one hand, at the same 
up, and cried out to the keeper, “ Tor time stretching forth the other to re- 
heaven’s sake, friend, do not commit a ceive his own piece, 
crime, but hear what the man Iia> to “"Wait a moment." ‘said Mads, 

say.” *• tlmu slialt first promi>e im — but it 

•* The man is a great offender," said i< no matter, it i< not \erv likelx 
the keeper, uncocking his gun, ami jou’d keep it — though should you 
laying it across the pommel of his sad- now and then hear a pop in the 
die, “ but as the strange gentleman heather, don’t be so hasty, but think 
intercedes for him, T will give him his of to-day and of Mike Foxtail." 
life. Blit thou art mad, Mads! for Turning then towards the tra\cllcr. 
r ,'iiow thou wilt come to drive a barrow' ** Does your horse stand fire ?" said 
before thee* for the rest of th\ life. he. “Fire aw ay." exclaimed the latter. 
If thou hadst let me shoot thee, all Mads held out the keeper's gun with 
would now r have been over." There- one hand, like a pistol, and fired it olf: 
upon lie put his horse into a trot, and thereupon he took the flint from the 
the traveller, who was also going to cock, and returned the piece to hisad- 
^knsbjerg, kept them company. versary, saying, “Then*, t;dLc your 

They proceeded a considerable way pop-gun ; at any rate it shall do no 
without uttering a word, except that more harm just yet. Farewell, and 
the keeper, from time to time, broke thanks for to-day." With these wonL 
silence with an abusive term, or uu he slung his own piece over his shniil- 
oath. At length the deer-stealer be- tier, and Went towards the spot where 
gan a new* conversation, to which he had left the deer, 
j^icls made no answer, but whistled a The. keeper, whose longue had 

tune, at the same time taking from hitherto been bound by a power like 
his pocket a tobacco-pouch and pipe, magic, now gave vent to his long- 

* Having filled his pipe, lie endeavoured repressed indignation, in a \ollcy of 
to strike a light, but the tinder would oaths and curses. 

^not fetch. The traveller, whose sympathy had 

44 Let me help yog,’’ said Mads, transferred itself from the escaped 
and without getting or waiting for an deer-stealer to the almost despairing 
answer, struck fire in his own tinder, game-keeper, endeavoured to comfort 

* In other wordH, that he will be condemned to slavery, and employed on the pub- 

lic works in wheeling a barrow. 
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him aft far as lay in liis power. u You 
have in reality lost nothing/’ said he, 
44 except the miserable satisfaction of 
rendering a man and all his family 
unhappy.” 

44 Lost nothing !” exclaimed the 
linntsman, 44 you don’t understand the 
matter. I^ost nothing! The rascal 
has spoiled my good gun.” 

41 Load it, and put in another flint,” 
said the traveller. * • 

44 Pshaw 1” answered Niels, 4fc it 
will never more shoot haft or hare. 
It is bewitched, that 1 will swear; 
and if one remedy does not succeed — 
aha ! there lies one licking the suii- 
."liine in the wheel-rut ; he shall eat 
no young larks to day.” Saving this 
he ."topped his horse, hastily put a flint 
in his gun, loaded it. and dismounted. 
The stranger, who was uninitiated in 
the craft of \enerv, and equally igno- 
rant of its terminology and magic, 
also ".topped to sec w hat hi" companion 
was about to perform; while the 
latter, leading hi" horse. walked a 
lew step" forward, and with the bar- 
rel of hi" piece poked about something 
that lay in his wa\ . w hich the Granger 
now perceived to be an adder. 

“ Will you get in said the keepei. 
all the while ihriMing with his gun at 
the. serpent. At length, having got 
i?s head into the barrel, he held hi" 
piece up. and "hook it until the adder 
w;i" completely in. lie then tired it 
off with its extraordinary loading, of 
which not an atom wa* more to be 
"cen, and said, k * It that won't do, 
there i" no one but Mad" or Mike 
Pox! ail who can "«*t it to rights.” 

The traveller smiled a little in- 
eredulonsh. a" well at the wiieheratt 


The two horsemen having reached 
Ansbjerg, entered the yard containing 
rhe nuthouses, turned — the keeper 
leading the way— towards the stable, 
unsaddled their horses, and went 
thence through an alley of limes 


as at the singular way of dissolving*, 
it; but having already become ac- 
quainted with one of the sorcerers 
just limned, he felt desirous to know 
a little about the other, who bore so 4 
u n common and significant a name. 
In answer to his inquiry, the keeper, 
at the same time reloading his piecc^ 
related what follows: — “Mikkel, or 
Mike Foxtail, as they call him, be-# 
cause he entices all the foxes to him 
that are in the country, is a ten times 
worse character than even Black 
Mads. lie can make himself bard.* 
Neither lead nor silver buttons make 
the slightest impression oil him. I 
and master found him one day down 
in the dell yonder, with a deer lie had 
just shot, and was in the act of flay- 
ing. We rode on till within twenty 
paces of him before he perceived us. 
Was Mike afraid, think you? He 
just turned round, and looked at us, 
and w cut on flaying the deer. 4 Pep- 
per his hide. NieN/ said master, 4 1 
will 1 m* an"U erable.* I aimed a charge 
of dccr-"hot point-blank at his broad 
back, but he no more minded it than 
if I had "hot at him with an alder 
pop-gun. The fellow only turned 
lii" face tow ards us for a moment, and 
again went on flawing. Master him- 
self then "hot: that had "Oine effect : 
it iii"t grazed the "kin of his head : and 
thi*n only, having tirst wrapped some- 
thing round it. he took up his little 
rifle that lay on the ground, turned 
toward" it", and said. * Now. my turn 
i> (Mine, and if you do not "ee about 
taking totirsehes away. 1 shall try to 
make a hole in one of oiu.' Such for 
a chap i" Mike Foxtail.** 


IIJKlUi. 

which led to the court of the man- 
sion. This consisted of throe partft. 
The chief building on the left, two 
stories high, with a garret, gloried in 
the name of •• tower” — apparently 
1 Krause it seems that no true manor-’ 


* The belief in hard men, i. t. of men wlio.se skins were impervious to a musket qt 
pistol ball, was extremely prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
They could be killed only by a silver bullet. Fitzgerald, the notorious duellist and 
murderer, iu the middle of the last century, w-as said to have been a hard man. — See 

Thoms ’ Anecdotes and Traditions, printed for the Camden Society, p. 111. 
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ought to be without such an tor gave audience to his domestics and 
t appurtenance, and people are, as we the peasants on the estate, both in 
m know, very often contented with a wet and dry weather. The keeper on 
tee. The central building, which these occasions had to conform to the 
was tiled, and consisted only of one same etiquette as all the others* 
.atorv, was appropriated to the mi- though a less formal intercourse took 
sherous domestics, from the stewafd place between master and man at 
down to the lowest stable-boy. The the chase. 

right was the bailiff's dwelling. In & ifc Who was that?" began the for- 
* comer between the two stood the mer, giving a side-nod towards the 
Wooden horse, in those days as indis- Vomer where the stranger had (Mitered, 
pensable in a manor-house as the em- “ The new writing- lad. gracious 
blazoned shields over the principal sir," was t^e answer, 
entrance. “ Is that all ! 1 thought it had 

V At the same instant that the game- been somebody. What have you got 
keeper opened the wicket leading into there?" This last inquiry was ac* 
the court-yard of the mansion, a win- companied by a nod at the game- 
dow was opened in the lowest story of keeper's pouch, 
the building occupied bv the family, 4k An old cock and a pair of chickens, 
and a half-length figure appeared to gracious sir (This -‘gracious sir," 
■*view, which I consider it my duty to we shall in future generally omit, 
describe. The noble proprietor — for it tagging the reader to suppose it rr- 
was he whose portly person nearly pcated at the end of every answer.) 
filled the entire width of the large “That’s little for two da\ hunt- 
window — was clad in a dark green ing. Is there no deer to come ?“ 
velvet vest, with a row of buttons *• Not this time.” answered Niels 
reaching close up to the chin, large sighing. “ When poacher* use deer 
cuffs, and large buttons on the p<»ckets ; to ride on. not one strays our 
ii Coal-black peruke, with a single curl wav." 

quite round it. completely concealed This speech naturally called fur ail 
his hair. .The portion of hi* dre<* explanation: but as the ivadrr N al- 
thtt was to be seen consisted, there- ready in po*«'*Mon ot it. we will, 
fore, of two simple pieces, but a^ his while it i" being gi\en. turn our atten- 
whole. person will hereafter appear in t ion to what wie passing behind this 
sight, 1 will, to avoid repetition, pro- gracious personage's broad back, 
ceed at once to describe the re- Here stood, to wit. the young he- 
mainder. On the top of the peruke trot lied pair. Junker Kai and broken 
was a close-fitting green velvet cap Alette, t The first, a handsome young 
with a deep projecting shade, nearly man of about twent y -five, elegantly 
resembling those black caps w hich dressed and in the newest fashion of 
i)f havc been worn by prie*t< c\cn the time. To show with what wea- 
within the memory of man.*' His poii* ladies’ hearts were in those day s 
%W(jr man was protected l»y a pair of attacked and won. I must attempt 
long wide boots with spurs: and a to impart some idea of hi* exterior, 
pair of black imuttembJ<$. of the beginning with the feet, that 1 may 
kind still worn by a few old peasants, go on rising in my description : these, 
even in our own days, completed the then, were protected by \cry broad- 
risible part of his attire. toed short boots, the wide legs of 

“ Niels keeper !” erft*d the master, w hich fell down in many folds about 
The party tints addressed, having his ankles; under these lie won? 
shown his companion the door by white silk stockings, which wens 
( which he was to enter, stepped, holding drawn lip about a hand's -breadth 
Jhs little gray three-cornered hat- in above the knees, and the tops of 
Jhis hand, under the window-, whore whie.li were garnished with a row of 
the honourable and well-born proprie- tins finest lace ; next caiue a pair of 

* It must be borne in mind that the priests here alluded to are Danish. 

4 *? un ^ er (pronounced Yunker,) the title given to a son of noble family. Frtiken 
(attain, of Frue, madam , lady ; Get. Frauleiu) is the corresponding title of a young 
lady of rank. . 
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fight black velvet breeches, a small 
part only of which appeared in sight, 
the greater portion being concealed by 
the spacious flap of a waistcoat also 
of black velvet. A crimson coat 
with a row of large covered buttons, 
short sleeves, scarcely reaching to the 
wrists, bnt with cutfc turned back to 
the elbows, and confined by a hook 
over the breast, completed hjs out- 
ward decorations. His hair was 
combed back perfectly si^oth, and 
tied in a long stiff* queu® close, up 
in bis neck. 1 should merit, and get 
but few thanks from my fair readers, 
if I did not with the same accuracy 
describe the dress of the honourable 
young lady, which may be considered 
under three principal divisions : firstly, 
the sharp- pointed, high-heeled, silver- 
buclvhd shoes; secondly, the little 
red, gold-laced cap. which came down 
with a sharp peak over the forehead, 
and concealed all tin turned up hair . 
and thirdly . tin* louir-w ai*ted. *k\ -blue 
flowered damask gown, tin* wide 
sleeNes of wlihh. hardly reaching to 
the elbow ", left ihe shoulder* and 
lierk bare, and — what nia\ *eem sin- 
gular — wn* not laeed ; but Frokeu 
Mette's lace was so strikingly beauti- 
ful. that, in looking at her, her dre*> 
might easily be forgotten. 

These two comeh personage.* stood 
there, as we have Maid, behind the 
old gentleman, hand in hand. and. a* 
it seemed, engaged in a flirtation. 
The .Junker from time to time pro- 
truded hi* pointed lip.* a.* if tor a ki.*>, 
and the lady as often turned her free 
away, not exactly with displeasure, 
but with a roguish smile. The most 
singular thing was, that ew»rv time 
she bent her head aside, she peeped 
out into the court, where at the mo- 
ment nothing was to be seen (for the 
gamekeeper stood too close under the 
window to be visible) blit the wooden 
horse and the new writing- bid, who, 
the instant he entered the office, had 
placed himself at the open window. 
Tint tie's latter, notwithstanding the 
predicate vi w riting-lad,” w as a re- 
markably handsome youth, it may 
seem strange to any, for, in the first 
plaec, he had a large scar above his 
chock, and, in the second, lie was 
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clad wholly and solely as a writing* 
lad. It is needless to stay my nan** \ 
tivc in portraying the mother of 
Frbken Mette, the good Fra* Kfa* * 
sten, who was sitting in another win* , * 
dow, and, with a smile of satisfactioiig , 
observing the amorous play of the 
two young people. The good old lady- , 
could with the greater reason rejoice ? 
at this match, as, from the beginning, * 
it w'as entirely her own work. She* 
had, as her gracious spouse in his 
hunting dialect jocosely expressed it, 
among a whole herd of Junkers 
scented out the fattest, and stuck a* 
ticket on his foot. As the young 
gentleman was an only son, the heir 
to Palstrup, as w'dl as many other 
lordships, the match was *oon settled 
between the parents, and then an- 
nounced to their children. The bride- * 
groom, who was just returned from 
Paris when Frit Kirsten, in her hus- 
band's phraseology, took him by Ae 
horn, wa* jierfertly 'well inclined to 
the match. Inr which no thanks were 
due to him. a* Froken Mette was 
\ oiing. beautiful, an only child, anil 
heiress to Anshjerg, the deer, wild-* 
boars, and pheasants of which were as 
good as those of Palstrup, while wit|i 
icsj>ect to heath-fowl and ducks 
\\ a* vastly superior. As to the bride, 
she was *o completely under Miibjee- 
tinn t<* the will of her parents, that 
for the present we may leave it doubt- 
ful how far her own inclination was 
fa\ourable to the Junker. We 
know, indeed, that the tWnalc heart 
usually prefers choosing for itself, 
and often rejects a suitor tor no others 
reason than because he was chosen 
by the parents ; though if Junker Kair 
had been first ip the field we shoukt 
not have been under any apprehen^ 
.*ion on his account. 

Win* n the keeper had recounted all, 
his misfortunes, ..ich he did notvefr- * 
ture to conceal, as both the WTltmg- 
lad and his guide, ami probably alsa 
the deor-stiuilor himself, would have 
made it known, the harsh raaste^ 
whose anger often bordered on * 
frenzy, broke forth into the most ,v 
hearty maledictions on the poacher, * 
from * which shower of unpropitioua 
wishes a few' drops to Hon poor NteU, 
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„ > .$f fear of his .master, was 
to swallow his owu equally 
n$aat eatlrs.. As -soon as the 
ujyjof ’the storm had subsided 
fiyen plapp to common sense, a 
\ y#3 ' devised for immediate and 
pte Vengeance ; the daring culprit 
'jdfQjild be seized, and, as he could now 
be easily convicted of deer-ptealing, 
shquld.be transferred to the bauds of 
3$§|ice, and thence, after all due fbr- 
mauties, to Bremerliolm. The diffi- 
culty was to catch him, for if he got 
'‘b'tft’ the. slightest hint of his danger, 
the would, it was reasonable to ima- 
gine, instantly take to flight, and leave 
liis wife ami children in the lurch. 
The. lord of the manor, who had been 
severely wounded in so tender a part. 
Was for setting forth without a mo- 
♦ mint's delay, as so much of the day 
. was Jeft, that before the appearance 
pfvuight they might reach the lint of 
BKtck Mads. But the gracious lady, 


in whose revenge a surer plan and 
maturer consideration were always 
manifest, -represented to her impetu- 
ous mate, that the darkness would 
also favour the culprit's flight; or, if 
this were prevented, a desperate de- 
fence ; it would therefore be better to 
march out a little after midnight, so 
that the whole arnuHl force 'might 
invest and take the. hut at break of 
day. This proposition wras unani- 
mously approved, and the Junker was 
invited t<Wliare in the peril and glory 
of the undertaking. The bailitf (who 
had just entered to announce the arri- 
val of the new writing-lad, and to show 
a letter of recommendation brought 
by him from the bailiff at Vestervig) 
received orders to hold himself in 
readiness, together with the gardener, 
the steward, and the stable-boys, ami 
also to order a peasant-cart to follow 
the march. 


III. — Till: MShK* 


* * *Who does not know — at least by 
name the XL>se, the being wIkim; 
-waggeries jiliuost all bear the *>t:iiup 
^4l3|.good-hunnmred frolic? Who lias 
mjt heard tell of his little rotund 
figure and his red Jacobin pap, the 
, symbol of unrestricted liberty? Who 
know s not that the liou>e lie chooses 
as a dwelling, is perfectly safe from 


tin* and other calamities ? 'Flic Xi.-M? 
j\ a true blessing to tin* habitation 
that lie honours with his presence ; 
it is secure against lire, storms, and 
thieves, — who. then, would take so 
greatly amiss the littb* fellow's gam- 
bols? If he now and then take* out 
one of the hor>es and rides him till 
lie is white with sweat, it is merely 


* The Uisse of the Scandinavian nations is, in many respects, the counterpart of the 
Scottish Brownie, while, in others, he occamonally resembles the Devonian and 
Cornish Piaie and Fortune. He is described as clad in gray, with a pointed red cap. 
Having once takcu up hib abode with a family, it is not easy to dislodge him, as is 

^trident from^the following anecdote : — A man, whose patience was exhausted by 
Tuie mischievous pranks of a Nisse that dwelt in his liou.se, resolved on changing his 
. habitation,, and leaving * 1 his troublesome guest to himself. Having packed lrin last 
*cart-load of chattels, he chanced to go to the back of his cart, to see w hether all was 
safe. When, to histHo&ay, the Xi«»e popped his head out of a tub, and with a loud 

- l$pgh,si|id, " See, strait to-day,* (See, i<t>uj Jfytte ri .) — Thiele, Dantkc Folkesayti, i. 

* p. H^and Athsuawk* Ko. 9.01. 

, Theffe are alsoahlp ’Kisses, whose functions consist in shadowing out, as it were, 
'by night all the work tjiat is to be performed the following day, —to weigh or cast 
anchor, to hoist or lower the sails, to Curl or reef them — all which operations are 
4»rerunners 0 f a storm. For the duty even of a swabber, he does not consider him- 
self too high, but washes the deck most delicately clean. Some well-informed per- 
sons maintain that this tpiritun navalh, or nautical gobliu, proves himself of kindred 
rgee with the house or laud Nisse by his roguish pranks. Sometimes he turns the 
vape, sometimes extinguishes the light in the binnacle, plagues the ship’s dog, and 
if there Chancy to be a passenger on board who cannot bear the sea, the rogue will 

* appear before film with heart-rending grimaces retching in the bucket. If the ship 
• is doomed to perish, he jumps overboard in the night, and either enters another vessel 

- ok. swims to land. • 
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for the sake of improving his action ; 
if he milisrm cow before the milk- 
maid is up, it is solely to get her into 
the habit of early rising ; if he occa- 
sionally sucks an egg, cries “ miou ” 
with puss in the cock-loft, or oversets 
a utensil, who can be angry with him, 
or grudge him his little dish of Christ- 
mas porridge, which no considerate 
housewife omits setting for him in a 
comer of the loft ? It is only when 
tliis is neglected that hfs^character 
assumes a slight dash of vindictive- 
ness : for then the mistress of the 
house may be tolerably sure of having 
her porridge burnt, or her soup grouty ; 
her beer will turn, or her milk will 
not cream, and she must not be sur- 
prised if she churn a whole day with- 
out getting butter. 

Such, a little domestic goblin had 
from time out of mind (and still lias, 
for aught I kuow to the contrary,) his 
abode at Aiisbjerg: though it seems 
probable that this was not his only 
habitation, as many years sometimes 
passed without n trace appearing of 
his existence. Bur just at the period 
in which the events recorded in our 
history took place, ho began to re- 
sume his old pranks. The gardener 
from time to time missed some of his 
choicest flowers, or several of the 
largest and ripest peaches ; but, what 
was most wonderful, these were often 
found in the morning in Frbken 
Motto's chamber, whence it was rea- 
sonably concluded that the lady stood 
high in the good graces of the before- 
mentioned N isse. The grooms, more- 
over, declared that often during the 
night them seemed witchery among 
the horses, and that in the morning 
one of them would be found so jaded, 
that it would appear to have just 
come oil* a very long and rapid jour- 
ney. They protested — and who could 
doubt it — that they had often been 
heard springing about the stable, but 
that on entering every thing was per- 
fectly quiet. Once indeed they even 
got a glimpse of the portentous red 
cap, and afterwards took great care 
to meddle no further in the concerns 
of the Nissc, — a very prudent resolve. 
Such unquestionable testimony failed 
not to make a deep impression on all 
the inmates of the mansion, parti- 
cularly the womankind ; even the 
gracious lord of the manor himself 
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listened to these reports with astiefcfe* 
big with signification. 

Such was the- state of tWna wbeiL ; 
the expedition against 
was undertaken, which * tont|e8 
epoch in the history of Afisbjto]& 
was need for many years after as ftp' /. 
era in the dating of events, as, “that* * 
happened in the year we went ih , 
search of Black Mads ; that was twcf„ * 
or three years after,” <fec. &<£ Jfer 
anxious expectation those left behind 
waited the whole day for the retox^ „ 
of the army of execution. Noon came, 
evening, midnight 7* but still not one * 
of the party appeared. They at home 
comforted themselves with the suppo- . 
sition, that the delinquent, after hV 
capture, might have been conducted to 
Viborg. in which case the whole day .. 
might easily have been spent, and after * 
so wearying a march, it was buttaghp 
that the troops should get an eveninefs 
refreshment, and a night's rest, iiifflU 
town. On the strength of this ex- 
tremely reasonable hypothesis, both 
mistress and domestics went to bed, 
one servant only remaining up. At 
length, about an hour after midnight, 1 
came Junker Kai and his groom. 
But before I proceed further, iVwffli 
be desirable to explain the cause, tf** 
his late arrival, and of the continued 
absence of the rest of the party. 

The poacher's hut, which he had 
himself erected in a remarkably sim- 
ple style, with walls of given turf, and 
a covering of heather, which rested 
uucontiued 011 crooked oak branches 
set together like the timbers of a roof, 
had, considered as a fortress, an ad- - 
vantageous position. In the centre 
of a moor, about eight miles in ejnniit;> 
arose a little eminence, which not even 
the most rapid thaw ever placed undclt^ 
water, and which^o a horseman af. 
least, was inaccetfjpt?, except ^glong a . 
narrow strip of lhnd* which* jfofrift 
among turf-pitsand gushing springs. 
On this sj>ot Black Mads liad raised * 
liU Arcadian abode, wliere, with 
a wife and five children, he lived*- 
by hunting. * The larger game was 
oaten fresh, salted, or smoked ; the 
smaller he sold under the rose, togp* 
ther with tie deer and fox-skin^ 
with tlio money thus gained bought 
bread, and other eatables. Milk the . 
w : fe and children begged from th$ 
neighbouring peanuts, * 
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as the day was beginning to 
ptforth, the Lord of Ansbjerg ap 


L the moor at the head of his 
Niels gamekeeper, who was 
$ ’well acquainted with the county, now 
i.wfe forwards, and led the entire 
’ united force in safety to the spot 
where the hut ought to have stood. 
.With consternation he looked in every 
direction : no hut was to be seen ; 
' suuttpet it was already so light, that, 
if were, no one could avoid seeing it. 
m The first tiling lie had recourse to — 
his usual refuge in all times of affiic- 

* tion and perplexity — was a long and 
energetic malediction. His gracious* 

. lord, who at this moment approached 
for the purpose of learning the cause 
of so cordial an outpouring, gave his 
keeper an equally cordial morning 
salutation, and maintained that he 
‘had mistaken the road and led them 
all astray. But Niels, who was con- 
fident on the point, assured him, and 
even called a dozen black angels to 
witness, that the hut stood there, but 
that Mads had most probably rendered 
it invisible, no doubt with the assis- 
tance of his good friend with the 
horse’s foot;* for it was beyond all 
doubt that he understood what the 

* Common people eall at liverre syn.‘* 
■His master was jnst on the point of 
coinciding in this opinion as the most 
rational, when the Junker, who had 
ridden further forwards, cried. Here 
is fire ! ” All now hurried to the spot : 
and itwa^ soon discovered that t lie- 
entire hut -lay in ashes, the glowing 
embers of which here and then* still 
glimmered. This discovery led Niels 
to t)ic conclusion, that the aforesaid 
Iang : tailed personage had carried the 
poacher off, together with his whoie 
brood.; while the Junker, on the other 
liaurd, was of opinion, that Black 
Mads himself had set fire to the hut. 
and then fled. During these debates 
it had become broad day-light, when 

' a closer examination of the spot was 
undertaken, though nothing was found 
but ashes, embers, charcoal, and burnt 
bones, which the huntsmen pronounced 
to be those of deer. In accordance 
with the Junkerti hypothesis, it was 
resolved to search the #highbouring 
heath, as the fugitive, with his family 
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and baggage, could not possibly have 
reached any considerable distance. 
They, therefore, divided themselves 
into four bodies. The Junker, with 
liis own and another servant, took an 
eastern direction, probably that he 
might be the nearer to Ansbjerg and 
his beloved; but all his endeavours 
proved fruitless. It was to no pur- 
pose that he hurried to and fro, and 
exhausted himself, his attendants, and 
his horses. Sometimes he fancied 
that he saw something moving in the 
distance, but which, on a nearer view, 
appeared to be sheep grazing, or a 
stack of turf. Once, indeed, he was 
certain that he perceived people about 
the spot on which the German church 
now stands ; but. by degrees, the 
nearer they approached, the forms 
became more and more indistinct, 
until they at length wholly disap- 
peared. Amid the preparation* for 
thi* unlucky expedition, a supply of 
provisions — that necessary basis of 
heroism — had. a* it sometimes hap- 
pens in greater var*. been entirely 
forgotten. A third part of the Junkers 
dhi*ioii was, therefore, despatched to 
supply the omission : but as the man, 
cm the approach of evening, had not 
returned, the half-famished Junker 
resolved on turning his fan* home- 
wards. This resolve, ho\\o\er, was 
more easily adopted than executed. 
The Ileuses were as exhausted and 
faint as their rider*. Matters, there- 
fore, proceeded but slowly : and tHcv 
were* unable to wend their way out of 
the heath before darkness came on. 
The consequence was, that they lost 
their road, and did not reach Ansbjerg 
till after midnight. 

To avoid retrograding in m\ narra- 
tive, I will just briefly mention, that 
the other three divisions met with a 
share of luck equally slender : not one 
of them found what they sought, in 
vain did they traverse every turf- 
moor; in vain descend into every dell, 
or mount every rising; in vain did 
they seek through all the neighbour- 
ing Gllagos and farms — no (me had 
seen or heard of Black Mads. Day 
was drawing to a close, and a night’s 
lodging was to 1 m» provided. The 
Lord of Ansbjerg himself lauded on 


* According to the Germanic nations, the devil has a horse’s, not a cloven foot. 
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Rydhauge, whence, after two days’ 
successful sport in shooting heath- 
fowl, he returned to his home. 

The fatigued Junker had scarcely 
satisfied the cravings of lumger before 
he began seriously to think of doing 
like justice to those of drowsiness, 
and therefore ordered his servant to 
light him to his sleeping-room. It 
happened, however, as the latter was 
in the act of opening the door, that 
lie snnpt the key in two, so that a 
part remained fixed in the lock. To 
wrench it oil' recpiired a crow and 
hammer ; and then the noise caused 
by this operation would wake the 
whole house. For to wliat end had 
he hitherto been so quiet, but that 
he might not disturb the ladies’ re- 
pose? and had even beeu contented 
with a morsel of cold meat, which lus 
servant had succeeded in procuring 
lor liiiu. In such dilemmas, the first 
suggestion generally proves tin best : 
and on this occasion the servant was 
provided with one 

“ The tower-chamber,'* said lie, in 
a half-suppressed voice, and casting a 
look ol doubt on his master. At the 
name of tills well-known, though ill- 
lamed apartment, a slight shudder 
passed over the .1 linker, bt.t lie strove 
to conceal his tear both from tin* ser- 
vant and himself, with a forced ,>mile, 
and with the question, uttered in a 
tone of indifference, whether the bed 
there was in order for deeping? 

The answer was in the atlinnati\e. 
as the gracious lady always had the 
lied in this chamber held in readiness, 
although it had never been used w it bin 
the iuemon of man. A*' she kept the 
keys of all the other spare bed- 
chambers — a precaution quite need- 
less with the one we speak of, which 
contained only a bed, two chairs and 
a table, and was, moreover, by its 
ghostly visiters, considered as suffi- 
ciently secured against depredations — 
no excuse nor objection could be 
made. The Junker, therefore, suf- 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
formidable apartment ; ami the ser- 
vant having assisted him to undress, 
left a light on the table, took his de- 
parture, and closed the door after him. 

It was a darkish autumnal night. 
The waning moon was approaching 
her last quarter, her curved half disc 
stood deep in the heavens, and shone 


in at the chamber’s me high and 
row bow-window ; the wind was. up** 
small clouds drifted in rapid, akneflfc- 
measured time over the moon. Theft 
shadows glided, as it were, like figures 
in the magic lantern, along the white 
wall, and vanished in the fire-place.- 
The leaden window frames clattered 
with each gust, which piped and/ 
w histled through the small loose panes ^ 
it thundered in the chimney wjthe 
chamber door rattled. JunkePlKai 
was no coward, bis heart was set 
pretty near the right place ; lie dared, 
to meet his man, ride his horse, had 
it even been a Bucephalus ; in short, 
he feared no living, or, more correctly 
speaking, no bodily creature: but 
spirits he held in most awful respect. 
The time and circumstances, but more 
particularly the bad reputation of the 
chamber, set his blood in quicker* 
motion ; and all the old ghost -stories, 
presented themselves unbidden before* 
hi" excited imagination. Phantasms* 
and Morpheus contended for posses-- 
"ion of him : the* firM had the advan- 
tage. He did not venture to shut his 
eyes, bur Mared unceasingly on the 
opposite wall, where the shapeless 
>hadow> seemed gradually to assume 
foim and meaning. Under such ci*» 
cumsiauccs. it U a comfort to have 
one > back free, aad ail one's foes iu 
front, lie therefore >at up, dashed 
a^ide the curtain at the bed .> head, 
and caM a glance backwards*. The 
bed Mood in a comer; at the foot was 
the window; oppoMte tin* >ide of the 
bed was the plain wall, the tire-place, 
and beyond that the door, llis eyes 
glided along to the wall bchiiuyiiiu, 
where hung an ancient iHirtrait of a 
doughty knight in plate armour, with 
a face in form and dimension." resem- , 
blhig u largo pumpkin, and shadowed 
with dark thick locks. On this his 
anxious looks w ere fixed. It appeared 
and vanished alternately, as the cloud# 
passed from or covered the face of the' 
moon. In the first case, the counte- 
nance seemed to expand itself into a 
smile, in the hitter, to shrink iitfo a 
gloomy seriousness. It lu&ht pos- 
sibly, thought he, the spirit of a 
former possessor of me manor, which 
now , after the extinction of his race, 
had t4kcn possession of this remote 
apartment. Like the shadows on the 
w r all, courage and fear chased each 
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in the Junker's soul ; at length 

I tying gained the mastery, 
m and delivered himself 
wer*of Morpheus, 
lardly slumbered more than 
ir, when Tie was waked by 
that caused by the opening 
' lock. He involuntarily 
i eyes, which fell on the 
6or, where a white figure 
nd Vanished almost at the 
it. The door was then 
i soft creaking. A shiver- 
on passed over him. He, 
is, continued master of 
/Ms terror^ his cooler reason had not 
; ^ujte'sticoumbed under the powers of 
•imagination. It was probably the 
jfefvant, thought he, who, altiiougli 
^jjttdr^ised, wislicd to see if the light 
‘♦Wrea&extftaguished. Sriitfcwhat trail - 
*qftilised by tbi$ supposition, he with- 
rurew his lodks from the door, but now 
.peri^ived before the window the dark 
w uppf*r half of -a human figure. The 
•'bnrtine of the head and shoulders was 
perfectly distinguishable. Tlie Junk- 
er’s courage now forsook him : lmt 
, what was to lie done? flight was not 
to be thought of, for if he would 
escape by the door, by which the 
white figure had disappeared, he might 
'again encounter it: the window was 
out of the question, and other outlets 
he had not noticed. Ilis natural 
courage rose again to a pitch that 
endbldfl him to cry out. “ Who is 
there?” At this exclamation, the 
figure seemed to turn quickly round, 
bqt made no answer ; and after some 
moments sank down slowly wider the 
window and nothing more was after- 
wards to be seen Or heard. No bo- 
flighted wanderer could long more 
heartily for day-light than our poor 
Junker: he did not venture to close 
his eyes again, fearing, when he 
opened them, lie should see something 
^appalling. He looked alternately 
‘triwards the door, the fire-place, and 
the window, in painful expectation ; 
he listened with the most intense 
anxiety, dint heard nothing save tin 1 , 
howling w the wind, the rattling of 
• the«windows, aqUiis own breathing. 
J>ay at length broke forth, >and as soon 
As it was sufficiently light to dxstin- 
guish the several objects in the 
^chamber, he wrose and examined 
every thing with the utmost; attention. 


In vain, he found not a trace of his 
nightly visiters. Having thus paid 
dearly for his experience, lie hastened 
to leave this unquiet lodging, with the 
sincere resolve of never more passing 
a night in the haunted chamber. 

As soon as the family met. at break- 
fast, and the Junker had given an ac- 
count of their fruitless expedition, the 
lady of the house put to him the very 
natural question, How lie had slept 
after so much fatigue ? 

“ Quite well,” was the answer. 

The Friikcn smiled. “ I think you 
slept in the tower-chamber,” said she. 

The Junker acknowledged lie had ; 
but, being desirous of concealing his 
fright from his intended, he deemed it 
advisable flatly to deny his nocturnal 
acquaintances," while the young lady 
seemed equally bent on extorting \i 
eonfe^gion from him. She assured 
him that she could see by his eyes he 
had not slept, and that lie looked un- 
commonly pale : but lie declared the 
ill-famed chamber to have acquired 
it* character unjustly, and added, sh<* 
might very safely sleep there herself 
if she only had the courage . 

“ I think,*' said she, laughing. 

1 ■ that I shall one night make the trial 
of it." The subject was now dropt, 
and the conversation turned to other 
matter*. 

After the old gentleman's return, a 
few days passed before any further 
mention was made of the tower- 
chamber: for, in the first place, even- 
one wn* fully occupied in devising, 
setting forth, and passing judgment 
on the several ways by which Mack 
Mads might have been captured, as 
well as in forming the most plausible 
conjectures as to his actual where- 
about : and, secondly, much time was 
consumed ill accurately and circum- 
stantially describing the two days’ 
sport at Kydhange. This copious 
topic being also. exhausted,*— that is, 
when the history of each bird, hit qr 
missed, had been related, satisfactory 
reasons alleged for each miss, saga- 
cious comparisons mad (/between dogs 
and guns. &c? &c., — Froken Mette 
began to lead the conversation to the 
subject* of the haunted chamber, by 
informing her father of the night 
passed therein by her intended; <«t 
the same time# playfully directing his 
attention to the seriousness of the 
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latter. In this second examination 
he had two inquisitors to answer, of 
whom the young lady pressed him so 
unmercifully by her arch bantering, 
that he at length found it advisable 
to recall his former denial, and confess 
that he was. not particularly desirous 
of sleeping there again. 

44 Is it becoming a cavalier,” said 
Mettc, u to be afraid of a shadow? 
1 am but a woman, and yet 1 dare 
undertake the adventure.” 

“ 1 will stake my Sorrel,” answered 
the Junker, 44 that you will not 
try it.” 

44 \ will wager my Dun against it,” 
cried Mettc. 

it was believed that she was in jest ; 
but as she obstinately insisted on ad- 
hering to the wager, both her lover 
and father strove to dissuade her from 
so hazardous an enterprise. She was 
inflexible. The Junker now' consi- 
dered it his duty to make a full con- 
fession. The old man shook his head ; 
Froken Alette laughed, and maintained 
he had dreamed, anil, in order to con- 


vince him that he had, she. 
the more bound to fuldl her engagfif 1 
meiit. The father, ..whose paiere*!^ 
pride was flattered by &e cou^gkj" 
his daughter, now gave, his 0a 
and all that Jopker Kai could < 
was, that a bell-rope should.be t 
close to the bed, and that her \ 
maid should lie in the .same c 
Alette, on the other hand, sti_ 
that all persons in the boustf ^ 
continue in their beds, that it 
not afterwards be said they had! 
eppil away the spectre ; and th 
one should have a light after pleveh * 
o'clock, .ller father and the Junleir* 
would take up their quarters for 
night, in the so-called gilded chapiter, ^ 
which wjfs separated from the towar- 
cliamber only by a lung. .passage. h& 
this room hung the bell with whiqh^ 
in case of need, the young lady Vf a» 
to sound an alarm. . The mother, met* 
less heroic than the daughter, peadfjy 
gave her consent to the ad ventore#" 
tiie execution of w hich was fix^jfc* 
the following night. . 
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Throughout this momentous night, 
which was to lix the future lot of the 
Isabel, or Dun, and the Sorrel, neither 
family nor domestics enjoyed much 
sleep: all lay in nuxious expectation 
of tlie extraordinary thiugs that were 
likely to come, to pass. Mewing of 
cats, screeching of ow|p, banking of 
dogs, drove the dustman* away every 
time he came sneaking in. The 
stable-boys beard the horses pant, 
snort, and kick ; to the bailitt* it 
seemed as if sacks were being dragged 
about the granary ; the dairy-nulid 
declared it was precisely like the noise 
of churning ; and the housekeeper 
beard, plainly euough, a sort of rum- 
maging in the pantry. Noi* did sleep 
find its way into the gilded chamber. 
The lord of the manor and the Junker 
lay silent, from time to time casting a 
look at the little silver bell that hung 
between them ; but* it was mute, ami 
so continued to bo. When the tower- 
clock struck one, the Juuker begau 
to regard Iris wager as half-lost ; but 


comforted himself with the reflection, 
that a loss to one’s wife is merely 
a transfer ..from one hand to the 
other. In short, the night passed, 
and — as far as the tower-cham-. 1 
ber was concerned — as quietly as 
if there *had never been ghost or 
goblin in the ^t'ld. With tho 
first discernible peep of day-light, 
both tiic half-undressed gentlemen 
rose, and hastened, jvith a morning 
greeting, to the bold layer of sfurits. 
They tapped at the door, — no ‘ 4 Comp 
in." 44 They must both still be asleep." 
Papa opened the door — they entered 
— the lady's bed was deserted aud the' 
bed-clothes cast aside. 44 3rstvo," 
cried the Junker, k4 sho has taken fligtrt 
and the Dun is mine.” The old man 
did not utter a syllable, but proceeded 
to the servant’s bed, where no onq 
w as to be seen ; but, ou raping the 
clothes, she appeared to vipV, with ’* 
face like crimson, ^pnd in a stated „ 
profuse perspiration. *To her masters , 
first eager inquiry she returned , no 


* In the original, “ Ole Lukttje,” i. r., Olave Shut-eye, a personage as wCft IjpfW* 
by name to the children of Denmark, as the dustman is toihose of England, ^ 
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,auswcr, but stared at them both with 
'*j* bewildered half-frantic look. Hav- 
^Ugat length recovered the faculty of 
t^ljjpeech, she informed them, in broken 
unconnected sentences, that, soon 
>^ftfter midnight, she had seen a terrific 
vjjpectre come through the wall. In 
£$er fttght she had buried herself 
^jmder the bed-clothes, and had not 
^B^rWards ventured to raise them ; of 
f£rh&fc subsequently took place she knew 
>|0thing. This, however, did not long 
a mystery, for the window 
■0fk. open, and under it stood a ladder 
Mettc had been carried off, 
Jg^wjr whom? 

an uproar was now in the 
ifraAsfbin l what outcry, screaming, 

■ itud maledictions without object — 
^iieetkms without answer ! u After 
Stem ! ” was tire first order, 'both of 
lbther and lover ; but in what direc- 
tion? The mother, the most saga- 
cious of them all, proposed a general 
‘muster of the whole household, u hick 
the father undertook to caiTy into effect 
"personally. Having, therefore, sum- 
nfoned each living being by name, he 
declared that no one was mining. The 
whole assembled corps were of the 
same opinion, until Frn Kirsten ex- 
claimed, u Where is the writing lad?" 
“.The writing lad ! the writing lad !” 
now resounded from every mouth. 
y They looked around — looked at each 
*©ther — no ! no writing lad was there. 
•The bailiff, with two or three others, 
went over to the writhig-rdbm, and 
the master cried to the stable-boys, 
u Saddle the horses and bring them to 
^tbe grfte like thunder and lightning!” 
The jagiliff soon returned, with a rueful 
countenance, and almost breathless, 
with the intelligence, that the missing 
sheep must actually have decamped, 
for the bed showed plainly that no one 
hftd slept in it that night : nor. were 
his sj)ur» or riding-w hip to be found. 
At the same instant, one of -the 
stable -J^ys came running with the 
news, that the Dun was away. All 
now stood as petrified, speechless ami 
lpoking#at each other, until Fru 
Kirsten broke the silence. “ Our 
Ffiiken daughter,” said she, “ cannot 
have been carried off by a writing- 
btfy ; he only came sneaking there as 
ft spy. If I greatly err not, the 
robbar is from the west ; see, there- 
fore, if you cannot trace them on the 


road to Vium, and now away ! It is 
even yet possible to overtake them, 
for the Dun cannot have gone any 
great distance with two.” Her sur- 
mise was correct; on the road she 
mentioned, traces of a quick -trotting 
horse were plainly to be seen ; and, as 
a further proof, not far from the man- 
sion, a bow was found, and, a little 
further, a glove, both belonging to 
Frokcn Mctte. 

Aimed with guns, pistols, and 
swords, master, .1 linker, bailiff*, and 
gamekeeper, with four other well 
equipped men. hastened away in 
chase of the fugitives, while* Fra 
Kirsten exclaimed, •* After them ! 
Bring them back dead or alive ! ” 
We will now accompany the lord of 
Anshjerg a little way on his second 
expedition. As far as Vium, the 
traces were visible enough ; but here 
they would have lieen lost, if a pea- 
sant, of whom they made inquiry, had 
not informed them, that about two 
hours before daybreak lie had heard 
the tramp of a horse leaving the 
town in a westward direction. Pro- 
fiting by this intelligence, they soon 
recovered the track, which continued 
in the same diiwtioii by the inn at 
Hvain. Here they learned that, 
about two hours before, the dogs had 
made a great disturbance. The speed 
of the fugitives, therefore, it was now 
evident, had begun to slacken, as 
might also be seen by the traces. 
Tin* pursuer* had reached Sjump, 
where 41 man, standing before the 
mansion, had heard a horse pass tiy, 
and thought he could discern two 
persons on it. Now the, track was at 
an end : here were many roads, all 
with deep narrow \rhecl-rnts ; which 
\va# the one to follow ? The fugitives 
had followed none of them, probably 
from fear that the horse might fali, 
but had ridden among the heath. 
.The punchers now halted to hold a 
consultation. Of three high roads, 
one followed a north-west, one a 
south-west direction,, the third lay 
between them. While these, one 
after another, were under considera- 
tion, the conversation turned on tjie 
great (‘vent of the night, and parti- 
cularly on the suspicions writing-lad. 
One of the men remarked, that it 
occurred to him that he had seen the 
vouth before, though he could not 
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just then recollect where. Another 
had seen a stranger a few days previ- 
ously speaking with him privately in 
the wood, and he thought the stranger 
addressed him twice by the title of 
Cornet. Now a sudden light burst 
in upon the old gentleman. “Ha!” 
exclaimed he, “ then let us take the 
middle road leading to Vcstervig. 
I dare swear that the writing-lad is 
no other than the Major s third son, 
■who is a Cornet in the cuirassiers. I 
remember that Fru Kirsten once cau- 
tioned me against him, and said that 
"he came prowling after Fruken Mette. 
And you,” cried lie to the bailiff, 
“yourself saw the handwriting of 
the bailiff at Vcstervig. Either he 
has made fools of us all, or the letter 
was foij-cd. And all the while he was 
so still, orderly, and diligent, so cotir* 
toons, and so humble, that 1 could 
never have imagined h** was of noble 
race." Then putting his horse into a 
trot, *■ He who first gets sight of tin* 
runaways,” said lie, “ .shall have three 
crowns." The troop had about six 
miles to ride before thcy.could reach 
the ford through the rivulet at Karup; 
in the meanwhile, therefore, with our 
reader's leave, I will hasten forward 
to our fugitives, who have just 
reached the opposite side. The poor 
J>un. exhausted under her double 
burden, and with the tir.st four or five 
miles* hurried flight, walked slowly 
and tottering up tin* heath-covered 
bank. The Cornel — for it really was 
he — from time to time cast an anxious 
lot* hackw aids, and at each t inn * 
gained a kiss from his dear Mette. 
w ho sat behind him, holding him fyst 
round the waist. *• Do you yet see 
nothing V" she asked, in a tone of 
anxiety, for she herself did not d,ire 
to look round. " Nothing yet," 
answered he ; “ but Ifoar — the sun js 
already a little above the horizon — 
they must be on the road in pursuit 
of us. If the mare eould blit huh l 
out." “ But where is your brother's 
carriage V " asked she, after a pause. 

“ It ongh.t tp have met us bv the 
rivulet at .day -break; nor can 1 ima- 
gine what detains it, for my brother 
promised to send his young Hungarian 
servant with it, whose life 1 saved 
five years ago in the war with the 
Turks, when l received this sabre cut 
ill the face. That he is not here is 


perfectly inexplicable. We have stljSt 
eight mlled before we get out of tfrrfr 
heath.” ' ; H 

While he was thus speaking, theft' 
had- reached the top of the bank, and 
the great west heath lay spread pttf- 
before them like a vast sea ; 
carriage, no living being was to Jk 
seen. The Comet stopped to lei 
mare take breath, at the satne 
making a half turn, the more easiljf%: 
survey that part of the heath thatlM; 
behind them. This waa also 
aud desolate; notliing was theto 
be seen save a few scattered tiff 1 
stacks, nothing to be heard 
cry of the heathcock, the nrsbC%|'^ ? 
the rivulet, the pnntiug of the pal 
and their own sighs. Awhile they 
thus remained, until the FrOkm brok% 
silence with the question, “ Is then? 
not some tiling moving yonder ? *’ SJw^, 
uttered this in a suppressed voice, aa 
if she feared it would be heard oil thtf 
other «ddc of the vva>te. \ , 

There i- no time for rtajpng 
longer," answered he ; “ I am fearful* 
it i> your father who is coming yon- 
der." With the^e words, he turned 
again towards the west. 

■ Oh ! my father," exclaimed Mette 
-igliing, and at tlie <ame time clasping 
her lover still more closely. 

lie again looked round. * % They 
<ecm to draw uearer,” said he ; •• if T 
urge on the mare. I fear she will fall.” 
They rode onwards a short distance, 
lie with an iippressed, she with uu 
anxiously throbbing heart. 

** 1 must walk," crieil he, and iHr- 
mounted, ** that will so far help f do 
nut look back, dearest girl." 

“ All heaven ! can it be our pur- 
suers ? " 

There are seven or eight of them,' 
as far as I can discern.” 

“ 1 low far oil* mav they be ? " asked 
Mette again. 

*• Scarcely none than two miles,” 
lie replied, - ami notwithstanding his 
admonition she again looked back. 

•• 1 see no one,'* said she. 

k * Nor do 1 at this moment," he 
answered, •• they are most probably 
dowi^iu a valley: one is just now 
making his appearance, and now an- 
other. Come, come, poor Bel,” cried 
Im, drawing the mare after him, “you 
n*v accustomed at other tiut^sv to carry 
an arched neck, and to lift your feet 
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Ipgh enough; now you drag them 
Along the ground, and stretch out 
ypur neck like a fish when it is being 
liauled out of the water.” 

" ’ After a pause, the Froken asked, 

Can they see us ? ” 

f . 44 They ride point blank after us,” 

Answered the Comet, 44 and gain more 
>and more upon us.” 

44 Heavens ! if they overtake us, I 
"fear my father will kill you, dearest 
► jpEolger ! but I will shield you with 
ffyy weak body, for I cannot outlive 

During these painful, interrupted 
^c onversations, they had travelled 
two miles from the rivulet, 
^across the 'western lieath. Their pur- 
, enera were, already close to the east 
rbank, andmight be both distinguished 
and counted. The apprehension of 
the fugitives was rapidly passing into 
despair - y there seemed not a gleam of 

* hope* The Cornet vied with the 
.glare in pantipg, the Froken wept. 
At ^tliis moment, a tall man clad in 
Jbrown, with a gun in one hand, and a 
lqw-cf0wned hat in the other, started 
upbejpre them out of the high heather. 
r Ilie fugitives inStfe a stand. Who 
is there ? "Where nre you. from V ” 
cried the Comet, in a military tone. 

44 From there,” answered tile man, 
“Vhere the houses stand out of doors, 
and the geese go barefoot. And where 
,«are you from? and where are you 
jgdlng? But stop, have not we two 

• ijeen each other before? Are you not 
u*son who lately begged for me, 

fen isiels keeper would have laid 
me sprawling?” 


* “Black Mads!” exclaimed tho 
Comet. 

0 l So they call me,’* answered the 
♦poacher; “ but how happens it that I 
meet you here £p early with sucli a 
pretty companion ? You have also ap- 
parently been out poaching. If I can 
help you iu any w ay, let -me know.” 
44 In time of need,’’ said the Comet, 
44 the first friend is the best. I am 
the Major’s son at Vestervig, and 
have hecn fetching a bride from 
Ansbjerg. Her father and a whole 
troop of horse are after us. ILyou 
can save or conceal us, I will be fate- 
ful while I live ; but it must be in- 
stantly, for they are on the other side 
pf the rivulet.” 

Holding his hat before his eyes on 


account of the sun, Mads exclaimed, 

44 Faith 1 here wo have him sure' 
enough, w p ith all his people. Kin*- - 
men arc hardest towards kinsmen, as * 
the fox said, when the red dogs were 
after him. If you will promise never 
to make known the place to which I 
take you, I will try to hit upon some 
plan.” 

The Froken promised, andtheCor^ 
net swore. * 

4t Hear then, children,” continued 
lie, 44 they are just now riding along 
the bank on the opposite side of the 
rivulet ; before they can arrive on this** 
side, a good time must pass ; and thgr^.. 
cannot see what we are about, vfnr 
the mean while w e will set up a hedge 
for them that they will not so easily 
jump over.” Saving those words, lie 
laid down his gun, drew forth his 
tiuder-box and struck fire. lie then 
rubbed two or three handfuls of dry 
moss together, placed the tindcr-box 
among it, blew till he caused it tu 
blaze, then ca>t it dow n into the midst 
of the heather, where, after crackling 
and smoking for a few sccouds, the 
fire spread itself in all directions. 
While engaged in this occupation, the 
object of w inch was not immediately 
manifest to the fugitives, Black Mads 
did not cea&e giving vent to his 
thoughts in the follow ing broken sen- 
tences : — The wind is with us, the 
heather's dry ; now' Niels keeper can 
soon get a light for his pipe — it is the 
second time lie has had the benefit of 
my tinder-box ; the man will, no 
doubt, curse and swagger abuutjgjie 
heatli-fow 1, because I roust them 
without basting; blit need kuows no 
law, and a bravo fellow' takes care of 
himself. See now ! it’s beginning to 
smoulder.” With these words he 
rose, aud said to the Cornet, 4 *l)o 
now as you see 1 do, pull up a head 
orheather, set fire to it, run ten paces 
tow ards the north, aud fire the heath ; 
then pull up another, run, and ugaiu 
set fire, pll towards the north, till 
you approach that little hcath-hili 
yonder tw o or three gunshots distant. 

I will do the same towards the south, 
aud then we will run as quickly buck. 
The Froken can iu the mean time* 
stay here witli the horse. It will, 
soon be done : now let us begin ! 
Light i>efore and dark behind.” W Itli 
this formula the poacher commenced 
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; h» operations. The Cornet followed withstanding her reluctance, bore he* 
fii4 Instructions, and soon a tract of away. 

heath, two miles in breadth, stood in a 44 Now we are at home,” at length 
blase, atid both incendiaries immedi- cried their conductor, at the same time 
atdy rejoincd the trembling Froken. flinging saddle and package at the foot 
44 Wc have now earned our break- of a little heath-grown hill, 
fast I” cried Mads, 44 be so good as 44 Where,” cried the Comet, also 
follow me, and put up with very hum- relieving himself of his burderf! He 
’bio accommodation — but what can looked around without discovering any 
we do with this V” lie gave the mare thing bearing the remotest resem*' 
a slap with his open hand, 41 Can you blancc to a human habitation. A 
find your wav home alone ?” suspicion darted rapidly into his mind; 

“0>” said the Froken, 44 she fol- but for a moment only. Had the man 
lows me wherever I go.” been a murderous robber, he could 

44 No, that "she certainly must not, long ago have executed his villanous 
for she would betray us : the door of purpose? without any risk of resistance, 
my house is too narrow for her to as long as he himself had literally both 
enter, and we dare not let her stand hands full. 

without. You are too good to suffer 44 Here,” answered the poacher; at* 
harm.” said he to the mare, while the same time raising a very broad 
taking off the saddle and pillion, “but piece of turf and laying it aside, he 
every one is nearest to liimsolf.” said, 44 Some days since I lived dbove 

The Comet, who saw his design, ground, there I might not remain ; but 
took his mistress by the hand and led it is a poor mouse that has but on© * 
lief some steps aside, as if to place her hole.” While saving this, lie lifted 
beyond the range of the conflagration, and laid aside four or five stones, each 
The poacher took his piece, cocked it, as large as a strung man could carry; 
went up to the side of the mare, belli and now an opening w*as disclosed to 
it behind her ear, and tired. The view sufficiently wide for a person to 
Fioken turned round with a shriek «»f creep into it. 

horror, just in time to see her poor “ It looks as if they had been dig- 
bun sinking down among the heather, ging out foxes here,” said the Comet. 
Tears of pity flowed down the pale “ So if should look,” answered 
cheeks of the sorrowful girl. Mad*; 4 * but before we go in, we will 

44 The jade is as dead as a herring,” just see around us, not on account of 
cried Mads, by way of comforting her; the Ansbjerg folks, who cannot .yet 
* 4 she did not even hear the ivjiort." have parsed by the fire, but tnere 
lie then t«x>k off the bridle, laid might possiblv be others in the neig^L* 
saddle and pillion on one shoulder, bourhood. Thev looked oi* cvniy 
lib gun on the other, and began to side: to the south, west, and north, 
move onwards, at the same time en- not a living being was to be seen, and 
eouragiug the lovers to follow as fast all the eastern quarter was hidden in 
as they could, with the grateful in- clouds of smoke so dense that ^Jhe 
telligence that his castle lay at no beams of the morning sun were uu- w 
great distance. able to penetrate them. 

44 Only don’t look behind you,” 44 Have the. kindness to stoop,” said 
added he, at the same time quicken- Mads, while he himself crept in on 
ing his pace, 44 but think of Lot’s all fours, 44 and just follow* me. TWe 
wife.” door is low, but the place will very 

The Froken, though in a riding well hold us ; 1 will bring yonjr bag* 
habit,* was unable to go so fast gage in instantly.” * 

through the tall heather. She fre- With some difficulty they followed 
queiitiy stumbled and entangled her- tlieir conductor, and soon found them- 
self in the branches. 'The Cornet, selves iu the subterranean dwelling, 
therefore, without waiting for pennis- a spacious apartment, the walla ef 
sion, took her in his arms, and, not- which wore composed of huge imhewn 

* She was no doubt habited en Amasone f as was the feshion in Denmark ibiMb 
date to which our story refers. At ©much later period, Matilda (sister of oar George 
1 LI.) Queen of Christian V 11. rode in ©.garb nearly resembling © man’s. 
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stones, and the roof of beams laid 
dose to each other, from which hung 
& lamp, whose faint light but imper- 
fectly illumined the objects present. 
; f 0n the one side were two beds, a 
larger and a smaller; on the other a 
-bench, a table, two or three chah’s, a 
Chest, *and two hanging presses. In 
Hie smaller bed lay three naked chil- 
dren, -who, on the entrance of the 
grangers, dived, like so many young 
wSd ducks, under the covering" On 
Hie side of the large bed sat Lisbeth, 
•okas Madame Mads, knitting a stock- 
ing, which in her astonishment she 
let fall with both hands into her la]). 
At the end of tlic table stood a little 
red-haired man, clad in skin from his 
bbui to liis knees, whom the host 
introduced to his guest as his good 
friend Mikkel Foxtail. " We were 
-once digging here/’ added he, smil- 
ing, and pointing to Mikkel, “ after 
his half-brother,* and so found this 
nook. Mike thinks it lias been a 
robber’s cave in former times : hut it 
may also have been some old warrior'* 
burial-place, for there stood there 
two or three black pots with hones 
and ashes in them.” At the name of 
* 4 robber’s cave,” a shudder passed 
over all the Frbkon’s frame : her lover 
observing it. said in French, “ Fear 
not, my dearest, here we are secure : 
but it pains me that the first habita- 
tion into which 1 conduct yon, should 
Inspire you with horror and disgust." 
* 4 “I will show you all my con- 
venienses and luxuries,” continued 
the poacher, at the same time opening 
-a door in the background. u There is 
my kitchen, where we dare have fire 
m&y in the night; here is also my 
dining-room, *’ added he, pointing to a 
salting trough and some legs of veni- 
son that were hung to smoke over the 
fire-place. “ Bread and meat I have 
also got, and I bought a drop of mend 
in Viborg with the last deer-skin.” 

- With , these words, he set a stone 
bottle find a wooden dish, with the 
aforesaid provisions on the table. 

“ Eat and drink as much as you 
desire, and of whatever the house 
affords ; and when you wish to depart, 
yon shall have a trustworthy guide.” 

The Comet pressed the hand of the 
honest Troglodyte, and said, “At 


the present moment I have nothing to 
offer you but my thanks ” 

“ I require nothing,” said Black 
Mads, interrupting him; “but pro- 
mise me only that you will never 
betray me or my cave.” 

With the most solemn assurances, 
this promise was given; and the 
lovers now partook of a breakfast, to 
which hunger and joy at their safety 
imparted a double relish. 

At the suggestion of their host, 
they resolved on waiting till evening, 
before they again entered on their 
interrupted journey. In the mean- 
time, Mikkel offered to go out and 
reconnoitre ; both to watch the pur- 
suers. and make inquiry after the 
carriage from Vestervig. The first 
time he went no further than the 
opening of the cavern, from whence 
he informed them, that the party had 
ridden round the burnt space, and, in 
two divisions, proceeded westwards. 
Some hours after, he ventured oift a 
short distance on the heath, and re- 
turned with the intelligence, that they 
had now taken a. north-west direction, 
and that the heath would most pro- 
bably he quite safe, as they could not 
suspect that the fugitives wen* still on 
it. and had no doubt been led out of 
the right track bv fa No information. 
A little past noon Mads and Mikkel 
went out together, the latter to order 
a conveyance in one of tin* villages 
lying to the west. After an hour had 
passed, Mads returned with tin* intel- 
ligence that he had met with a young 
fellow who apjieared to him some- 
what suspicions, and who from his 
accent seemed to be a (Jernnm. Ho 
inquired the way to the inn at livam, 
.*nd whether some travellers had not 
passed by in the course of the day. 
From the description of the young 
man’s person and dress, the Comet 
frit convinced that it was his brother’s 
Hungarian servant. They therefore 
both went out, and were so fortunate 
as to overtake him about a mile from 
the cave. We will not detain tlm 
reader with the Hungarian’s account 
relative to the non-appearance of the 
carriage, but merely mention, that 
l>otlj lie and the coachman hail mis- 
taken for Kamp rivulet that which 
runs some miles to the west, and 


Viz. a fox, in allusion to Mikkel’a surname of Foxtail. 
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where the carriage was then waiting. 
With equal brevity, we will further 
remark, that a little before noon he 
hod been stopped and interrogated by 
the pursuers, and that he had not 
only skilfully extricated himself out 
of this examination, but had sent them 
in a direction which he rightly judged 
would not lead them into the track of 
the fugitives, of whose fate, however, 
he was in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. 

The next morning, the Cornet and 
his fair companion arrived safe at 


Vestervig, where they became mm 
and wife, and obtained from his elderf 
brother, the owner of the estate, a 
small country house at Tbye for their 
habitation. Junker Kai got at first 
a galling disappointment, and se- 
condly, after the lapse of a twelve- 
month, a still richer Frdken from the 
Isle of Fyen. The lord of Ansbjeig 
and his lady washed their hands clean 
of their daughter, and, notwithstand- 
ing the humble and penitent letters of 
her and her husband, were not to be 
reconciled. 


TIIE HOUSE-GARDEN. 


Near the west end of Ansbjerg 
wotxl there is an open space, consist- 
ing of an extensive green, entirely 
surrounded by old venerable beeches. 
Annually, on the first afternoon of 
Whitsuntide, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring pa- 
rishes are accustomed to asseinlde at 
this spot. On that day many houses 
stand empty, and in many are left 
only the blind and the bed-ridden : 
for the halt and crippled, prmided 
they lack not the sense of seeing, 
must once a -year enjoy themselves 
amid the new fresh verdure, and — 
like Noah's dove — bring home a bright 
green lieechon bough to their dusky 
dwellings. 

What joy! what shoals! The 
lIorse-( Harden — so is this trvsting- 
plaee named — at this time resembles 
a bee-hive ,* incessant bustle. emlles> 
pressing backw ards and forwards, in 
and out : every soul ben^ only on 
sucking in the honey of joyoiisness, 
and imbibing the exhilarating summer 
air. How they hasten, how they 
flutter from slower to tiow'er! greet, 
meet, separate, familiarly, gaily and 
hastily ! How many a young swain 
brings or finds here the lady of his 
heart! At a considerable distance 
from the hive may be heard its cease- 
less liuin aud tumult. 

The nearer you approach, the more 
varied is the joyous uproar. The 
monotonous hum resolves itself into 
shout, song, and laughter, rattling of 
leaves, sound of fiddles aud flutes. 


Swanns pour in and out on every side 
of the green wood. The lower orders : 
in their Sunday garments, the higher 
classes in elegant snminer attire, 
cavaliers in black, ladies in white. . 

" Is there dancing here ? ” 

** Oh, yes. here is a forest ball, a 
dance on the elastic greensward/ 1 
'•Do you see that village fiddler by 
the large beech yonder, towering high 
above the surrounding multitude? 
l)o you see how rapidly his bow 
dances up and down amid hats 
adorned with flowers ? And there Is t 
a regular country dadee, a real Scot- 
tish ! " 

•* Am I in the Deer-park, in Char- 
lottenlund ? " * you will ask. ‘-See 
w hat a nuuilx'r of carriages, elegant 
tMjuipages, coachmen in lively, horses 
with plated harness, tents with cold 
meat and confectionery, coftee-pots 
ou the fire, families reclining on the 
grass around a basket of eatables !'' 

You are in the Horse-Garden. 
This is Whitsuntide's evening in. 
Lysgaard district. — the beauteous 
Nature's homage-day. Thus is this 
holiday celebrated till the sun goes 
down ; but formerly it was only the 
common people of two or three heigh* 
Injuring parishes that assembled here, * 
though this innocent merry-lna)rfii$ 
is, without doubt, an ancient custom, 
as old as the wood itself. 

Ten years after the events related 
in the foregoing chaptera had takep 
place, the summer festival was, a* 
rsual, hold in the Horse-Garden. A 


* Two places of public resort aud great beauty in the neighbourhood of Copo * - 
hagen. On St. John's (Hans') ere, the former place is thronged with the inhabitants 
of the capital and vicinity, for the piurpoao of drinking the waters of a well hold in 
great esteem. 
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man from whose grandson I in my 
young days heard the story, gave the 
following account of it : — 

“It was during my first year’s 
Service as bailiff at Kjaersholm, I had 
toy sweetheart at Vium; she was 
distantly * related to the clergyman 
there. On the first day of Whitsun- 
tide she agreed to meet me in the 
Horse-Garden, where we arrived so 
early that we found ourselves the only 

K ns in the place. We wandered 
1 hour or two in the wood, until 
the sound of a violin announced to us 
that the people were assembled. We 
went to the spot as lookers on, sat 
down and observed the* dancers. 
Shortly after, I noticed that two 
gentlemen, with a lady and two chil- 
dren, were approaching along the 
path leading from Ansbjerg. Being a 
stranger in the neighbourhood, I in- 
quired of my companion who they 
were. ‘Hush, 7 answered she, ‘ it 
is the family. The tall stout man is 
the old gentleman, who became a 
widower about five years since. The 
young one, with a scar on his cheek, 
is his son-in-law, the lady his daugh- 
ter, and the two Junkers their chil- 
dren. Ten years ago she eloped by 
night with the young gentleman. 
While the old lady was living, a re- 
conciliation was not to be thought of; 
but after her death, the old gentleman 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
he received them into his house. At 
his decease they will inherit both 
house and land.’ The party con- 
tinued standing for some time, amus- 
ing themselves with looking at the 
country folks, and then gave them 
something for drink. On a tree that 
had been levelled by the wind, sat 
two elderly men, with a jug of beer 
between them, and each with his 
pipe. On the family approaching 
them they rose and took the pipes 
from their months. 

> “ 4 Sit still, 7 1 heard the young man 
say - r and turning to the elder, ‘ you 
are now better friends than when you 
struck a light for Niels’ pipe by Karup 
rivhlet?’ 

“ ‘Yes, gracious sir,’ answered the 
person addressed with a smile ; ‘ there 
is no animal however small that will 
not fight for its life. It was a bad 
business, yet has turned out well.’ 
Tpe party laughed. 

* ‘Be careful, 7 said the old gentle- 


man in going away, ‘ that you do not 
get jammed between the branches of 
the deer you are riding on there.’ 
At this they all laughed heartily, and 
I could, from time to time, hear the 
old man’s jolly roar, that resounded 
far in the wood. 

“ ‘What does that allude to?’ said 
I to my companion, ‘ and who are 
these two old men ? ’ 

“ ‘ The one,’ answered she, ‘ in the 
green frock, with the gray hat, is the 
gamekeeper. The other, in the brown 
habit, is Mads the under-raugcr, who 
lives close by, and whom the young 
gentleman brought with him. The 
story of the deer I will tell you.’ 

“ While she was relating this and the 
whole history of the elopement, my 
notice was attracted by a pair, who 
were having a dance to themselves, 
while all the others stood watching 
them. 

“ ‘ Who arc they ?’ inquired 1 ; ‘ they 
look a little remarkable, particularly 
the youth in the long yellow skin in- 
cffables, in that blue jacket, and that 
extraordinary cap on his head?’ 

‘“lie is no youth, 7 answered she, 

‘ but a married man ; it is his wife he 
is (lancing with ; lie comes from Tur- 
key, and accompanied his young 
master home from the Avars, lie is 
secretary and gardener, and is both 
pot and pan in the house. Ilis wife 
has been long in the young lady’s 
sendee, and, they say, helped her 
away Avlien she eloped from her 
parent’s house.’” 

And now my story is ended. Many 
ages of man lie betAveen then and now. 
There haf been ringing and singing 
over several generations since the 
persons therein commemorated passed 
to eternal rest. Both the old and the 
young lords of Ansbjerg have long 
been forgotten in the neighbourhood, 
and no one now knows aught to tell of 
Black Mads. The manor-house has 
often changed its proprietors, the- 
lands have been sold and divided. 

Of the robber’s cave alone, an 
obscure and confused tradition has 
been preserved. On the great heath,, 
about two miles west of Karup stream, 
are some heath-covered hills, which, 
yet bear, and ever will bear that 
sinister name ; but no one now thinks 
that there was once an asylum for 
tended and steadfast love, a paradise 
under ground. 
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A Ride to Magnesia . 


A RIDE TO MAGNESIA. 


The sun was already below the 
horizon, when wc entered on the plain 
of Magnesia. Our poor brutes were 
sadly jaded ; for the latter part of the 
journey had been very severe. For 
some time it had been over a rocky 
path, strewn with loose stones; and 
the last stage is by a pretty abrupt, 
and very rough descent. My poor 
animal had cast a shoe, and the only 
relief* that could be afforded in liis 
calamity, was to dismount and lead 
him. \Vc, too, wore somewhat tired ; 
but the glorious sight that burst upon 
us, bathed our spirits afresh in the 
waters of invigoration. The road had, 
for some time, kept us dodging among 
crags and corners, which allowed no 
prospect, and where, indeed, we were 
well employed picking out our way. 
But when we emerged, what a sight 
did we behold! One of the nohlc 
Asiatic plains stretched before us. 
Far as the eye could reach, to right 
and left, the green expausc extended ; 
and immediately before us, it was only 
in the far distance that the boundary 
of hills was scerit. Here and there 
clumps of trees variegated the turf; 
and a fair river wound itself amid all, 
looking like some huge and silvery 
serpent disporting itself in this apt 
solitude. Think how beautiful such 
a scene must have looked at evening, 
when the tops of the hills, and a few 
fleecy clouds were rosy in the sun- 
beams. Its expression was Para- 
disaical, the rather because the empire 
of Peace was invaded by no sight nor 
sound. The air was absolutely still, 
exceptor the sound of our own foot- 
steps: as for our voices, aft 8 r the 
first expression of delight, they were 
hushed. Wc seemed to be gazing on 
some primeval solitude, — on the 
spot where Astrrca might have last 
lingered, and whence the impress of 
her footstep had not been yet obli- 
terated by the violence of man. It 
’was a perfect presentation of the still 
and calm, and touched the same asso- 
ciations that arc made to thrill by 
Flaxman or Retsch. 

On the verge of this plain, snugly 
ensconced under the lec of the hills wc 
lid® been descending, lies the city of 


Magnesia. It is of reverend aspect, and 
quite worthy of its incomparable situa-, 
tion. It is placed so closely under tb$ 
hills, that its details arc very gradually 
unfolded to one advancing. First ; 
pears a minaret, that most graceful. of 
architectural conceptions ; then corner 
a burying ground, and at last peep 
out the domes of the baths and 
mosques, and particular houses. The 
place has quite the air of having come 
to hide itself in this quiet nook ; and 
its inhabitants seemed to be of the 
same mind, for not one of them could, 
we see. At such an hour, poetic 
justice demanded that there should 
have been, scattered over the ways, 
groups of peasants returning from their 
toil, and citizens refreshing themselves 
with an evening walk. But here seem- 
ed to be 110 fields to cultivate. All 
looked as if it were common land ; and 
one could but feel what a first-rate 
exercising ground Oglu Paseha had 
for his cavalry. As for the citizens, 
walking docs not come within their 
idea of enjoyment ; to which exertion 
is so essentially opposed, that probably 
half of them would forego their very 
pipes, if smoking were attainable only 
on condition of filling and lighting 
for one’s self. 

Now, let me say, that a wayfarer’s 
trouble is not always over when he 
has arrived at the city of his destina- 
tion. 1 should like to put any one 
who thinks it is, outside of one or two 
places that I know, and tell him to 
find his way in. Lc grand capita mi 
thanked the garrison of Malta for 
having had the kindness not only.tQ 
capitulate, but to open the gates for 
him, as otherwise he did not see tioW 
he should ever have got in. And so, 
I opine, there be places where a capi? 
t illation would be incomplete withouf 
the attendance of one of the indigenous 
to act as pilot. I am afraid that I might 
have taken this journey in vain, and 
sighed in exclusion, had I been left to 
my own devices for tire effecting of ftn 
entry. The river surrounds, in* grow 
part, the walls ; and one might make 

e well tlic entire circuit befbre 
j the right point of ingress. Bfit 
one of us was gifted with'tQpograptd&il 
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instinct in high degree, and at once may have done so, it has certainly 
Hosed the course that was to lead been where there has existed a know- 


tts to the bridge. Our poor brutes 
' seemed to sympathise in the refresh- 
ment" of our spirits; and even my 
■unfortunate Rosinante consented to his 
burden, and put his best foot fore- 
most. One of his feet, alas! was 
what maritime gentlemen would call 
aregular worser — the foot which lacked 
a shoe, and which, defenceless, had 
to sustain such rude battering. The 
hoof of this foot was cracked, and I 
was in much tribulation, both on the 
poor horse’s account and on my own. 
hut I made the best of the circum- 
stances ; encouraging the animal with 
all .that 1 could remember and imitate 
of the dialect in which man converses 
with the horse : and comforting my- 
self with thinking how soon the poor 
fellow would be stabled and shod. 

The bridge, over which we passed, 
was very pretty and not very shaky, 
nor by any means so broken-backed 
as arc the greater number of Turkish 
specimens. At the moment of our 
passing, it was lined with venerable 
old fellows, who had turned out to 
enjoy their evening pipe. They were 
dressed in the most approved and un- 
* reformed style, and many of them had 
long beards, descending to the girdle. 
They sat in perfect .stillness, no man 
speaking to, or seeming to care for his 
neighbour. Indeed, from experiences 
among them, we might almost argue 
that though man is by nature grega- 
rious, he is conversational only by 
acquirement. *At any rate, they show 
how few words may answer all the 
purposes of business, and how little all 
'of us would talk, if wives and domestic 
matters were proscribed subjects. As 
we passed through the midst of them, 
not a soul looked at us, not a nudge 
ffid one of them give to his neighbour, 
not a puff less of smoke was emitted. 
One might have concluded it to bo 
^with them an every day occurrence 
to sec three Europeans ride in such 
style into their town. Yet you might 
be bold to say, that they had never 
seen such an entry before. The mode 
Qf travelling is so strictly regulated by 
necessity, that, in all probability, of 
all the few Franks who have entered 
this place, none have ever done so in 
the independent style we affected. 
•At least if, by chance, some couple 


ledge of the people and language. If 
our appearance did not at first en- 
lighten them as to our greenness and 
ignorance, we soon stood confessed by 
our attempts at inquiry. Our first 
object was, of course, to discover the 
habitation of the Seraph, whose name 
we had written down in our own cha- 
racter; as the hieroglyphics which 
stood for direction to the letter would 
have been no guide to us. Now, our 
stock of words did not go the length 
of any direct inquiry ; for Katch 
Sahet , our old stand-by, was now 
used up. 

u Seraph, — Seraph,” — we sang 
out, with as strong an expression of 
inquiry as we could throw into our 
looks and gestures. At this some of 
them certainly did look up, but with 
the least excitement conceivable. One 
of the more benevolent vouchsafed to 
us a few words, but soon stopped with 
the most unmistakcabJe look of pity 
when he saw that we did not under- 
stand him. Evidently lie pitied our 
ignorance and despised us. No fur- 
ther attempt was made to enlighten 
us ; nor were the peaceful seniors in 
the least discomposed at the unsuc- 
cessful result of the inquiries that 
possibly were uttered in the speech 
of the old man. AV e had nothing for 
it but to go a -head, and trust to the 
chance of falling in with some one 
better skilled in the language of signs. 
Oh, thought we, had it ueen any 
where near Naples that this escapade 
had conducted us, we might have 
done well. Among those pantomimic 
people the language of the lips be- 
comes an unimaginative and lazy ex- 
pedient, by no means necessary to 
the u£cs of communication. Nature, 
whose voice is one to all, lias given to 
them such force of gesture, that it 
must be a very long and difficult story 
that they could not tell or understand 
without words. But poor old John 
Turk is a different animal, and can be 
dealt with only by dialectic precision. 
Never had we seen such an exempli- 
fication of tliek incurious, impassible 
diathesis as they now presented to 
our cost. Wc turned back a long and 
admiring gaze at the group as we 
passed onwards, for truly it was a 
most picturesque position. But we 
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had to revert to -the present necessity 
of finding some lodging, more per- 
haps on account of the horses than of 
ourselves. For us it would have been 
no great hardship to pass the night, 
should need be, on the dry soft turf, 
beneath the clear sky, which shone 
so purely above us that we absolved 
the neighbourhood from all suspicion 
of marshes, which arc the only objec- 
tion to slipping in the open air in this 
country. All looked dry, and clear, 
and pure. But our poor horses, who 
had been beguiled into an effort by 
the sight of the town, began now 
again to droop, and evidently con- 
sidered us chargeable with a breach 
of promise in thus prolonging their 
labours. Whither to go we coidd not 
tell. A labyrinth of streets lay be- 
fore ns, and amongst them it was our 
object to pick out the way to the Ar- 
menian quarter. Turks keep early 
hours, and but few' people w ere astir 
in the streets when we entered, and 
after our wanderings had continued 
but a short time scarcely a soul w as 
to be seen. Now I am prepared to 
say, that no desolation is like the de- 
solation of strangeness in a large city. 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, or 
Stylitos on his pillar, were not more 
lonely than many a poor recluse in 
our city of two million inhabitants. 
And we ourselves would hfcve been 
infinitely more at ease had we been 
called upon to bivouac beyond the 
sight of human habitation. 

lip one street and down another we 
passed, till we were wearied almost 
beyond endurance, and really uneasy 
for our cattle. We met no one ; or if 
we did, no one that noticed us. The 
muffled figure of some woman would 
pass by, w r ho, when she saw the 
gaoors, would draw' her veil yet more 
closely over her, and harry on her 
way. One or two children stopped 
to stare at ns ; but we knew experi- 
mentally that their untutored fanati- 
cism w r as more likely to have a shy at 
our heads, than to attempt to under- 
stand or direct as. We kept a sharp 
look-out for some Greek or Armenian 
house wherein, for lucre’s sake, we 
might be received in the first instance : 
reserving to ourselves the introduc- 
tion to the Seraph as a bonne bouche . 
But still we wearied on, and saw no 
hospice. All was shut up, and closed. 
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They were evidently not of the social 
temperament that distinguished o*r 
Smyrna friends, — no doors were 
open, no family parties visible, bo 
suppers spread out. Some two hours 
passed away — night fairly descended ; 
and then the place might have passed 
for a city of the dead. 

The fix was becoming unquestion- 
ably awkward, and our mirth, which 
had thriven wonderfully on the ab- 
surdity of onr position, was passing 
over to w hat old ladies call the wrong 
side of our mouths. Such an incurious, 
apathetic set we had never before met. 
If our expectation had* not been 
exactly that some bustling Boniface 
would have come rushing out to wel- 
come us to his best parlour, we had 
at least reckoned on finding some per- 
son w ho knew the value of money, 
and the requirements of stnangers. 
But we were completely nonplused 
at the actual complexion of aifairs, 
and I am afraid began to be out of 
humour with this particular part of 
the Sultan’s dominions. Still, how- 
ever, w e retained that faoetious satis- 
faction that every wise man finds $t 
the bottom of a really good enibro- 
glio. viz., the sense of having con- 
cocted an ath enture, and the curiosity 
of seeing w hat w ill come of it. Tims, 
though appearances >verc as if ym 
should have to remain riding about 
those streets in infinitum, we knew 
that something or other must turn up; 
and were only a little impatient for 
the denouement. 

At last w e stumbled cm the benevo- 
lent stranger w ho was to help us out 
of our difficulty. A man in Christian 
costume was seen hastening towards ' 
us w ith the air of one who had heard 
that his friends were in trouble, and 
needed his assistance. 

“ Bona sera, signori.” • 

llow r musical did the words sound f* 
u Oh mau,” said we, “ per carita, 
tell us what good soul of a Greek : 
will take us into his house this nighty? 

u ]\ulr<hii miei , you are tpo late to 
get into any house this night. They* 
are all gone to bed, and then’ houses . 
are shut up. You must go to the. 
Khan.” 

“ Do you know where the Seraph 

lives V” * 

“Surely I know — it is not^ far 
from this spot.” 


A Ride to Magnesia. 
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/“ Then, if yon wottld be very kind, 
» Mil take ns to his house : for we 
' njSfe a letter for him, and we hope to 
mat ftp at his house.” 

44 Andiarn, — come along; it is late, 
♦but the Seraph will not have gone to 
Jbfld, for he is rich, and has much busi- 
ness. Only, my masters, yotimust 
make haste, so that if he cannot re- 
ceiveyou, I may have time to lead you 
♦tp*the Khan before that be also shut.” 

This last was a very disagreeable 
^suggestion ; but we would not admit 
in our own minds the probability of 
our* needing the resources of public 
entertainment. We had made up our 
conclusions that the Seraph was a very 
good fellow ; and that no good fellow 
would turn us adrift under the cir- 
cumstances, even though the enter- 
tainment of 11s might cost him a little 
inconvenience. 

For something like another quarter 
of an hour we followed our bcne\ o- 
lent guide, who led us into a quarter 
of comfortable *and respectable ap- 
pearance. It was not inferior to the 
Armenian quarter of Smyrna, except 
ip respect to pictorial effect as a 
whole. The houses were particularly 
good, and built in a more scelusive 
* It ; th$ better ones being almost 


ss 


^ all detached* Before one of the \ ery 
of theses our guide stopped. 

44 Here lives the Seraph .” 

' It was a domicile of most promising 
appearance, surrounded by a garden, 
and in every respect snug ami unex- 
ceptionable. We had so lived in 
hopes of finding this house, and so 
thoroughly made up our minds to stop 
therein, that wc were nearly riding at 
once into the enclosure as if we had 
been invited and expected. We were 
discreet* enough, though, to consider 
that the worthy Armenian might pos- 
' sibly be a little startled at the uncx- 
’ pectcd apparition of such a party, so 

detached K as a deputation, to 

present our compliments, and accept 
*the invitation which we doubted not 
'would follow. * . 

' J— and myself remained witli- 
* opt the gate to take care of the steeds, 
. and to expect the result of our em- 
bassy. We exchanged congratulations 
on the good fortune of having brought 
npinsnehanug quarters, and agreed 
* St * 1 wore ^glit now. If the 
, ®v fl ph could not receive us himself, 
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he would be we to know somc&mily 
ef the place which would, oft his re 1 - 
commendation, receive ns. But after 
some few minutes we began to think 
our messenger was a long time away, 
and I determined to have a peep ai 
what was going -on. I entered the 
garden, and saw at once that the work 
was in no prosperous condition — the 
letter was not even yet read. The 
worthy merchant had evidently been 
disturbed in the prosecution of culi- 
nary duties, for a vessel of water was 
before him, and a lettuce in his hand. 

lie had taken a good look at K , 

who was not quite unabashed at this 
cold reception, and was now minutely 
inspecting the letter before opening 
it. Like most moneyed men, he was 
very silent and very deliberate. At 
last he got the length of opening the 
letter, and slowly read it through. 
This being achieved, it did not seem 
to occur to him that it was necessary 
tojeay any tiling to ns. The scene 
was much such as might take place 
at the reception of some poor relative* 
by a rich London merchant. 

* 44 Signore Seraph,” said K , 

44 our friend John gave us this letter 
to you, because he thought \ ou might 
like to be of some service to us during 
our short visit.” 

44 What can I do for you ?” 

44 You can tell us of some house 
where we can put up for the night.” 

“I do not kuow any such house. 
There is none such in Magnesia.” 

“You cannot mean to say that 
none will receive the friends of your 
countryman, John.” 

44 Gentlemen, you must go to the 
Khan. I know of no place hut the 
Khan. In the Khan you will find 
excellent accommodation.” And 
having said thus much, lie recom- 
menced scuttling about among liis 
cookery, and fairly turned the cold 
shoulder on the whole party of stran- 
gers. 

Now this gentleman was a bad 
specimen of his kind, thus to dishon- 
our the recommendation of his very 
respectable friend at Smyrna. k Or 
perhaps something had gone wrong 
with himthatdayoft ’Change. Certain ' 
it is that sucli a reception we had 
never before experienced. In every 
place to which we had* come, wc had 
always found some one who, tor lore 
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or money, m& glad to ireoeivn m.\ In 
more than, one ca it had been for 
the former consideration j dad indeed 
in some villages it is the recognised 
privilege of the greatest man to re- 
ceive the wayfarer. It is to. thenra 
rare occasion of playing the enter- 
tainer, and, besides, gives them an 
opportunity of hearing all sorts of 
travellers’ tales. Besides, it is a good 
office, which they themselves may 
require at any time ; and it is, even 
on sordid grounds, good policy for 
them to establish relations of hos- 
pitality throughout the country. One 
case is in my recollection, where a 
large party of us, with I know not 
how many followers and horses, were 
received most cheerfully, though arriv- 
ing at a lato hour, and in such formi- 
dable numbers. The most hospitable 
attention was paid to us, and abun- 
dant provision of all kinds made •, and 
at our depart iugour entertainers would 
receive no penny of reoqpipcnse. And 
other such can I remember, though 
none perhaps where the demand w as 
so strong. * , 

Rejected from tin* gate of the 
Seraph, whom we voted a barbarian 
ami a curmudgeon, our ambition re- 
solved itself into the anxiety to reach 
the Khan before they shut up for the 
night. Out new acquaintance, who 
had guided us to this inhospitable 
threshold, was waiting for us outside, 
as though in distrust of our being 
received. lie stuck by 11s like a good 
man and true, till he "hud conducted 
us far away to the upper part of the 
town, where lies the Khan. 

We saw a large building, with a 
frontage something like Newgate. On 
a rude sort of divan, in the doorway, 
sat the Khandgi smoking, who gave 
not the least sign of noticing our ap- 
proach. Through the doorway we 
liad a .perspective view of an inner 
court of considerable extent, in dif- 
ferent parts of whigh glimmered the 
cheerful blaze of lire and lamp. Se- 
veral people were passing to and fro, 
and a ltogethcr the place looked far more 
life-like than the dull streets through 
widen we hatl been passing. 

Our friend approached and saluted 
the Khandgi, who returned the com- 
pliment Vith all grave civility. A 
colloquy then followed an the subject 
of ourselves, daring which rthc Turk 
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read our personal presentments witff - 
some apparent Interest. It probaJ$y * 
require! some scrutiny to convive® ♦ 
him that men travelling thus unat- 
tended were not vagabonds. Perhaps 
the same idea had something to do 
with the shortcomings of our friend 
the Seraph. In the present case 
result was of a more satisfactory kind; 
for the Khandgi uttered a courteous 
welcome, and motioned to us to di%%» * 
mount. Our friend, to whom we had 
previously explained our necessities** 
told us that, in consideration of Ids 
request, the Khandgi would take tho 
trouble of supplying our wants in .the 
way of eating, though, .as the bazaar 
w as long since closed, we should have 
to wait some time for our supper. We 
were only too glad to hear that there 
was any prospect of a refection, and; 
thanking him heartily for hi* good 
offices, we entered the caravanserai. 

Immediately at the entrance of this 
hostelry was an uncommonly snug 
little apartment, wherein many of the 
more sociable of the guests were dak-** 
ing their baccy. Our will was very 
good to have made a temporary 
lodgement hew while the more sub- 
stantial repast was in course of prepa- 
ration. But we followed tho respect 
table gentleman to v» hose care wo ^ 
had been consigned. Oar luggage:* 
was not very cumbersome, consisting 
only of our saddles and holsters, 
which we were able to removb at 
once, as the two hours’ patrolling had 
quite cooled the horses. Poor things! 
they had still to waft 1 for their pro- 
vender, for though we signilied that 
u e wished them to be led directly, the 
authorities gave 11s to understand 
that they must wait. They have a 
great objection in those partite feed 
any particular horse, or horses, -ex- 
cept at the same timo with all the 
others, believing that those of the 
animals who have nothing to jeat, 
hearing the others chumping tlteir, 
com, arfc lnade enfions. It is but 
to them, to* say, that they are- veiy 
kind to the brute creation. Ter their/ 
care we left our quadrupeds «awhiMf 
and ascended to wluit wa 3 to bo Quir 
chamber. We passed along an ex^ # 
tensive gallery with' a gveat many 
doors, at one of vftuuh our conductor 
stopped v<ind produced a largtf kc»v 
We were introduced to a ffiedftateff 
’ X 
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capacious cell, entirely bare of furni* 
* tare, but quite clean. Of this room 
and key we were put into possession, 
and, throwing down our traps, made 
ourselves comfortable. It was exactly 
like the cell of a prison ; massy stone 
walls, with one little aperture by 
*way of window, which, however, 
was not barred, neither was it 
glazed ; at which we were not asto- 
nished, for glass is hereaway an ex- 
pensive, or at least an unusual luxury. 
.The character of the Khan is consis- 
tently observed throughout, as wo 
learnt subsequently more particularly 
— viz., that of a place which affords 
necessities, but no superfluities — no- 
thing portable, llonse and home you 
cannot easily carry about with you, 
and these the public institution pro- 
vides ; but all things edible, or wear- 
able, or convenient, you must provide 
for yourself. 

Our good friend brought, a lam]), 
which lie set upon the floor ; and, as 
the evening was coolisli, ami the cell 
*hsUl the air of not having been tenanted 
for a long time, we signified to him 
that a tire would 1m* agreeable. 
Hating made the exception in our 
favour, in virtue of which he had un- 
dertaken to supply our various neces- 
sities, lie set about fulfilling his con- 
. tract wiili a good will, and seemed 
only anxious to know what he could 
do for us. , Wo pointed to the* bare 
floor, and insinuated an appeal to 
him, as a ma.i of honour and a gen- 
tleman, w hether such a couch did not 
admit of improvement. It is very 
probable that lie uttered in his sleeve 
some objurgation on Frankish luxury, 
that could not be contented to sleep 
as other people did ; or, at any rate, 
to pro^de capotes like other people. 
Ilut lie signified to us his intelligence 
of our meaiiiug, and his ready acqui- 
escence ; ami soon entered a satellite 
laden with rugs, on which a prince 
might have reposed, to say nothing of 
a weary traveller. * 

Behold us, then, stretched on our 
conches around the tire, soothing our 
spirits with that best of smoking in- 
ventions, the nargille. The providing 
pf these, and of coffee, without sugar, 
came within the legitimate province 
of the Khandgi, who keeps a cafe in 
J Vc establishment ; every thing else 

mi he may give you, is of pure 


grace. Should any body, m these 
travelling days, be ignorant of tho 
constitution of a nargille, let him un- 
derstand that it is a smoking device 
on the same principle as a hookah, 
but marvellously superior in effect. 
The smoke is drawn through water 
by means of a long snake-like tube. 
Herein lieth its agreement with the 
Indian vanity: but the difference is 
this, that instead of the sickly compo- 
sition, half rose-leaves, half guava 
jelly, that composes the chillum of 
tlio hookah, the nargille is fed with 
pure tobacco ; of a particular kind, 
indeed, and passing by a particular 
name, but still a veritable, specimen 
of the genus nicotiana. It is called 
timbookc, and professes to come only 
from Persia. 

We wen* not left long in undisturbed 
possession of our apartment. Tho 
key had been made oven to us with 
much formality : but we soon found 
that our tenancy was understood to 
imply no right of seclusion. The news 
of our arrival had spread, and sundry 
of the oilier inhabitants of the Khan 
were smitten a\ itli the desire of seeing 
what sort of animals these were who 
travelled in Mich fashion. Our door 
opened, and first one man, and then 
another, entered in the most uncon- 
cerned style. It was highly amusing 
to see liow coolly they w r alkcd in : 
some saluted us, and some did not. 
Some brought their pipes or tvirgilles, 
with which they squatted on the floor, 
and watched us. As wo could not 
talk to them, they talked to one an- 
other about us : staring, at the same 
time, w itli all their eyes, and pointing 
imeonstraincdly to the individual or 
object that happened, for the time 
being, t o engage t heir curiosity. Many 
addressed inquiries tons, and shrugged 
their shoulders at our ignorance of a 
language w ith which, probably, tlxy 
had never before met any one unac- 
quainted. These gentlemen, be it re- 
membered, were not of the sober inha- 
bitants, but chalice occupants of the 
inn— merchants and vagabonds of all 
kinds. Merchants, among tlieip, al- 
ways are vagabonds ; men who travel 
with their wares from one place to 
another, according to the complexion 
of markets. 

We were at least as much amused 
at marking them, as they were with 
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us, and not 'ranch more constrained in 
our personal observations. Many an 
equivocal compliment fell harmless on 
their ears, which, had it been under- 
stood, would have ruffled their smiles. 
At last an individual entered, who 
evidently came on business, lie made 
a short announcement to us, and waited 
for a reply. Of course no reply was 
forthcoming, except some general in- 
vitation to sit down and make himself 
liappv. This he was bv no means 
disposed* to do. lie repeated his 
words with an emphasis that seemed 
to imply that he was not to be trifled 
with, and that it was no use protend- 
ing not to understand* him. lie 
exemplified what 1 suppose to Ik* a 
general fallacy of our nature, — fori 
have often encountered the same ano- 
maly, — that is to say, he repeated hi< 
words slowly and emphatically, as it* 
one, though ignorant of the language, 
could not fail to comprehend lii< mean- 
ing, if expressed clearly and delibe- 
rately. AYo wen* brought no whit 
nearer to a sense of the emergency. 

As in despair he continued to repeat 
one word, “ Amin, aivan,’' in a rone 
that appealed to our every sympathy 
as reasonable beings, we felt the full 
indocovmn of our continued unintelli- 
gonce, and would gladly ha\e com- 
pounded, by appearing to understand, 
and allowing the event, to work itself 
out. Hut this would not satisfy our 
friend: there w as evidently something 
to be done by us. 

“ Aivan, aivan !»” shouted the assis- 
tants, in chorus. 

It was useless. The word was not 
in our vocabulary, lie now began to 
gesticulate vehemently, passing his 
hand several times o\er his face, and 
performing other evolutions. These 
tome, J confess, conveyed no mean- 
ing; but K , being of quicker ap- 

prehension, somehow extracted from 
the pantomime an idea of the fact. 

Depend upon it, he means some- 
thing about the horses/’ 
r S improved upon this sugges- 

tion, turning to account the extra 
knowledge that lie possessed of the 
ways of these people. “ 1 have it. 
lie means where are the halters for 
our horses. These are never pro- 
vided in the Khan stables, and all 
travellers take them for themselves.” 

Here we were at fault : none of us 


had been provident of this article, and 
we wanted words to beg the stable- 
man to provide, if he could, the halters, 
and put them in the bill. In the 
midst of our perplexity a man entered* 
whom we hailed as a friend in need, 
lie was a Greek, unmistakeable 'by* 
physiognomy, even had he not beeft 
so by dress. How delightful it waa 
to find a channel of communication 
re-opened, those only can judge who, 
like ns, have been deprived of the 
uses of speech. ( >ur words became, 
indeed, ‘nrtgosvr a. Jn a trice he 

explained to us the whole matter, fc 
which was as we had supposed. He 
appeared to lx* quite proud of the 
distinction of being the only person 
who could communicate with us, and 
assumed the office of interpreter with 
great gu>to. Through him we ex- 
plained that wo should like to pay a 
vWt to the stables, and the groom 
summoned us at once to follow' him. 
The company all cleared out as wc 
rose ; partly from civility, and partly 
because they wanted to see a little 
more of in. We did not, in the least, 
doubt the honesty of these gentry ; 
but, seeing that so little ceremony 
exited in to right of entry into our 
apartment, we did not know but that 
some unscrupulous person might take 
advantage of our absence to overhaul 
our efforts. Wo therefore judged 
it prudent to remove those of our 
etlects which might most strongly 
prmoko their cupidity. Our sad* 
dies were heavy, and could not 
easily be pocketed, but our pistols 
might, have been stowed away under 
their voluminous dresses, and carried 
off without the observation of the 
Khandgi. These, therefore, wo car- 
ried with us, and with such garni tnre 
1 personally cut a pretty figure. My 
weapons were so prodigiously long, 
that their but-ends considerably 
overtopped the boundary of my 
pockets, and gave me thoroughly the. 
air of a highwayman. The exhibi- 
tion amazed us, but did not appear to 
strike the na ti ves as extraordinary, who 
doubtless thought that such was the 
ordinary walking attire of our nation. 

The unintelligible groom walked 
foremost with a lantern, and led ns 
across the great quadrangle of the 
Khan, to his particular domain. Ij 
was a right good stable, comfortable 
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and clean, and in which a horse 
might rejoice himself. It was full of 
horses, and asses, and camels— for 
Which last species of animal a stable 
is only an occasional luxury. Creno- 
rally, the track of these hardy brutes 
lies where there is no stable to be 
found, and they are wont to travel in 
such numbers as to defy any ordinary 
bounds of habitation. Here they 
seemed to be quiet neighbours, and 
not at all offensive to the smaller 
quadrupeds. Once on the spot, we 
managed to get over the difficulty of 
the halters, and as the time of feeding 
was approaching, we led our steeds 
out to water. The poor shoeless one 
was sehsibly the worse for his journey, 
and stuck out his off fore-leg in a 
manner that boded ill for the morrow. 
However, they all took their com 
well, so we bade them good-night, 
and hoped for the best. As we were 
out, we pursued our peregrinations 
awhile, and inspected the domestic 
economy of the establishment. The 
building occupied a large square, with 
the court open in the middle. The 
stables and other offices occupied most 
of the ground floor, though some 
little room was left for public apart- 
ments. The gallery, on one side of 
which we were lodged, extended 
round the court, and was throughout 
divided into separate gue<t chambers. 
These were all, like ours, solid, square 
cells, affording the accommodation of 
four walls, and a pan for fire, lie- 
sides this, each room contained a water 
pitcher, and this was the sum of fur- 
niture. We promenaded for some 
time up and down the gallery, and 
peeped into many open doors, so that 
we saw several samples. In one or 
two of these we saw parties of tra- 
vellers, on whom we gazed with as 
little ceremony as had been used to- 
wards ourselves, and with as little 
offence. They certainly were worth 
looking at, for they were wild fellows, 
collected from no one knows where, 
looked uncommonly picturesque, 
last our host brought in the sup- 
per, for which wc were particularly 
well disposed. We were at no time 
fastidious, and at that precise mo- 
ment of most indulgent mood to- 
ward all cooks. But the moss that 
appeared almost baffled appetite. 
Turkish cookery, as practised by the 


great, is first-rate in its kind. But 
if this supper was a fair sample of 
their homely fare, I should not be 
ambitious of again proving the 
cookery of a Khan. It was presented 
in a tub of vile aspect, which one 
would have scrupled to admit to tho 
office of a pediluvium, and which cer- 
tainly any respectable scullion would 
have rejected from tho service of 
washing dishes. Its contents were of 
the most suspicious character. In 
a greasy soup floated fragments of 
animal substance, corresponding in 
texture and form to the parts of no 
edible creature within our knowledge. 
This was garnished with anchovies, 
and a goodly loaf of bread, which 
last article was beyond reproach. Of 
course avc had no spoons, nor forks ; 
so wc tucked up our sleeves, and 
dived into the soup. That which had 
offended the sight proved yet more 
vile in the tasting; yet, since it pretty 
an ell quenched all desire to eat, it in 
some sort, after all, did the duty of a 
supper. 

All Avas quiet in the Khan at an 
early hour,- and nothing disturbed our 
slumbers. Early the next morning 
A\ e rose and wandered forth into the 
town. It is a happy custom for the 
traveller, that the Mussulmans are 
careful to place a fountain near all 
places of public resort, for thus has 
lie always means of performing in 
some sort liis ablutions. What with 
the fountain, and a Turkish bath, avc 
contrived to put ourselves into condi- 
tion for the emergencies of the day. 
The first thing Avas to sally forth into 
tho bazaar in search of a breakfast. 
Here we made it out on kabobs, and 
a sort of cake like a large crumpet ; 
the cake doing the office of a plate. 
Kabobs are things better in a story 
than in liianducation, being exces- 
sively greasy compositions of odd 
pieces of meat stuck on skewers, a 
poor imitation of the sausage. We 
found the toAvn rising in our estima- 
tion as Ave viewed it by daylight. 
The bazaar does not, of course, af- 
ford such a display of rich merchan- 
dise as is to be found in that of 
Smyrna. There is no show of costly 
carpets, and silks from Bronsa and 
Damascus. But the town, quoad 
town, is decidedly superior to the 
Asiatic metropolis. The streets are 
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wider, the buildings more substan- 
tial, the vagabonds not so many. 
All looks clean and respectable. 
Here is no bustle of commerce, no 
appearance of social fermentation. 
All has the quiet and settled air of a 
place where the inhabitants have 
made their fortunes, and retire to en- 
joy themselves. Seclusion and bliss- 
ful ignorance have preserved them 
from the crotchets of reformers, and 
continued to them the benefits of a 
wholesome despotism. 

Hut a sound burst upon our ears 
which made us start. A gusli of 
music as from a full military band was 
borne upon the air : and in good tune 
and measure, moreover, did it sound. 
Wc knew that wo were in a country 
accustomed to raise any given number 
of soldiers at short notice; but irre- 
gulars, wont to be disbanded on 
the termination of their special ser- 
vice. Hut the case turned out to be 
that Magnesia was a grand ea\ airy 
depot. AVe followed the sound and 
came up with the regiment, returning 
to their barracks. A noble appear- 
ance they presented. The horse* 
were first-rate, and the men iiue 
strapping fellows, who 1 Hiked as if 
they could do the state some service. 
AVe stood at the corner of a street 
past which they were marching, and 
liad a good view of them. It was a 
very strong regiment, with a full com- 
plement of a thousand men. Their 
uniform was of the new school, that 
is to say, after the European model. 
The, specimens of the regular infantry 
that are to be soon at Smyrna and 
Constantinople, give but an unfavour- 
able idea of the Turkish troops of the 
•line. It becomes them little to be 
cross-belted after our fashion, and 
they seem to bo sulky under the con- 
straint of their accoutrements. Hut 
.these horsemen rode by in gallant 
style, showing, as occasion arose, ex- 
cellent horsemanship, and gathering 
perhaps some vivacity from the noble 
animals whose curvetings demanded 
a vigilant eye, and firm seat. After 
.all, cavalry seems to be their natural 
■strength, as it has been ever since the 
days when they rode w r ild in the plains 
.of the Selinga. The natural genius 
of tlic people may be sufficiently un- 
-derstood, by a .comparison of the 
.gallant-looking, serviceable dragoons, 


with the sluggish fellows who cany- 
the musket. * They seem to be no 
more the stuff whereof infantiy is to 
be composed, than they are the staff 
of which sailors are to be composed. 
At this latter transmutation many 
efforts have recently been made, and 
a good deal certainly effected, so far 
as regards the mechanical duties of 
the sailor. All who were in presence 
with the Capitan Pasha, lately, on 
the coast of Syria, wen* surprised at 
the improved state of their powers 
of nautical evolution. Hut this is 
merely an effort, whose effects cannot 
last, for the stuff is not in them of 
which a sailor is made. Their look 
and bearing is enough to condemn 
them immediately, and, moreover, 
enough to show that the training is 
by no means agreeable to them. 
Now all these dragoons looked as if 
their occupation was exactly to their 
taste, and as if they were proud of 
their horses and themselves. The 
only absurdity on the parade (for 
there was an absurdity, or it would 
have been contrary to all Turkish 
precedent) was, that after the colonel, 
as gallant-looking a fellow as one 
would wish to see, came his pipe- 
bearer, with the tools of his craft 
strapped to his back. This certainly 
did conic at tin* tail of the procession 
with something of the air of an anti- 
climax. 

AVe followed closely after them ■ to 
see the fun, and arrived at the parade 
ground before the barracks, just as 
they had dismounted, and were walk- 
ing about their horses to cool. AVe 
had some little hesitation about ven- 
turing among them ; for they have*, 
curious notions on the subject of the 
evil eye ; and it had happened to one 
of our friends to get a particularly 
good pommeling from some soldiers, 
merely for looking attentively at their 
horses. But these men were very 
civil, and even invited our approach. 
One or two of the officers spoke to ns. 
Presently came a man who beckoned 
us to follow him, w hich we did with- 
out the least idea of whither it was 
that we were bound. He led us right 
across the parade ground, and into 
the grand entrance of the barracks. 
Here wc were received by a gentle- 
man, who addressed us* in Italian, 
and informed us that he wap the 
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head physician to the regiment, and 
the particular friend of the colonel, 

• irho was waiting up stairs to receive 
ns. Up stairs we went, the doctor 
preceding us, and volunteering to in- 
terpret. The room was a most de- 
lightful retreat from the glaring heat 
of the day. The floor was coolly 
matted, the walls were nearly bare, 
the sun was excluded, and nothing 
hot met the eye. The colonel was 
sitting on t!#> divan at the upper end 
of the room. He rose as we entered, 
and received us most politely. Trail him 
colonel to express the fact of his being 
at the head of a regiment. But in 
truth he was a much greater man than 
such a title is wont to describe. Not 
only was his regiment so strong in 
numbers, but he was the military 
governor of the town ; his correct 
style in their own language is Miralalii. 

We could see plainly enough that 
he was a person of some consequence ; 
but the Italian doctor was determined 
to leave us, if possible, no chance of 
a mistake in this matter. He inter- 
larded his intent unciary discourse , wi t h 
a continual annotation of asides, which 
became monstrously amusing, seeing 
that they were spoken in lull audienc e 
of the individual wlio was their unsus- 
pecting subject. He impressed on our 
serious consideration that the colonel 
was a very great man indeed ; able to 
'do pretty well what he liked in Mag- 
nesia ; and we were to take note that 
he, the doctor, could do what lie liked 
with the colonel. I do not know 
whether he handed over our speeches 
to the colonel in a more genuine state, 
than we were quite sure he did those 
of the colonel to us, from the quantity 
of alloy that we were able to detect . 
It is probable that at least he polished 
our compliments, and somewhat ex- 
aggerated our conditions. At any rate 
we were a very pleasant party, and 
seemed mutually satisfied with our 
conversation. After a considerable 
interval, during which we had par- 
taken of his hospitable cheer, we 
arose to depart. But he would not 
allow us to go, saying, that English 
officers visiting that strange place 
must be his guests. He would first 
show us the barracks, and then we 
must go home with him, and dine. 
This proposal delighted ns much, and 

* we bowed a willing assent. We had 
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the curiosity to inquire how he had 
been made aware of our arrival, m 
he evidently must have been, by the 
token of his having recognised us on 
the parade ground, and having sent 
to us the invitation. He told us that 
in the routine of his daily reports, our 
descriptions had been presented to 
him as having arrived at the Khan : 
so that when he saw us, he knew w ho 
we must be. 

Presently we proceeded to inspect 
the barracks. Nothing could be nicer 
or better kept than they w ere in all 
respects. No English barracks could 
be cleaner or better ventilated. Wc 
saw also some of the officers’ quarters, 
which spoke well for the taste of the 
occupiers. The band, we found, was 
composed entirely of natives. We 
had supposed that the master of the 
band at least would have been a 
foreigner; but were assured that Tur- 
kish skill, unassisted, had the training 
of the musicians, and even Ur 1 com- 
position of much of the music. We 
went into the kitchen, and tasted the 
men’s dinner, which was ready pre- 
pared. It w as a most excellent soup 
or hodge-podge, that Meg Dods her- 
self might have owned. Thence w e 
went to the stables, and here all was 
admirable. One might be bold to say 
that no European regiment is better 
mounted. The colonel’s special stud 
w as a noble collection, in whose exhi- 
bition lie had evidently much pride. 
Wc wound up our inspection with a 
visit to the hospital, which wc found 
the most admirable part of their 
menage. This was the doctor’s own pro- 
vince, and he minutely exhibited par- 
ticulars. I have seen a great many hos- 
pitals in my day, and am able to judge 
that this w as excellent. The building 
was of no pretence, but substantial 
convenience was consulted. It was 
quite spacious enough for ventilation ; 
and the beds were all clean and com- 
fortable, and disposed at sufficiently 
w T ide intervals. This establishment 
is governed in chief by the Italian 
doctor; but the second in direction* 
the surgeon as they term him, and all 
the other functionaries, arc native 
Turks. The dispensary is excel- 
lently well kept, and among its duties 
is the keeping of a regular sick- 
register. This details in form the ma- 
lady and treatment of each patient: 
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so that satisfactory information con- 
cerning any particular inmate may as 
readily be obtained here as in any 
Loudon hospital ; and medical prece- 
dents as'certainly established. 

This register our friend had the 
complaisance to submit to our in- 
spection, and we were astonished at 
the exactitude of its detail, lie told 
us that among his duties, is that of 
making a regular nosological return 
to government periodically, and a 
report of the number of deaths with 
their respective causes. Few people 
would have been prepared to find the 
exhibition of so much solicitude for 
the life and well-being of the private 
soldier, on the part of the Turkish 
government. Such humanised policy 
is at least wonderfully in contrast 
with all that we hear of the domestic 
economy of these people but a few 
years back, and with what, by all 
accounts, is the method pursued, even 
at this day, in the armies of Mehemet 
Ali. In a very recent number of a 
French periodical are given some de- 
tails concerning the military usages of 
that potentate, that, with every allow- 
ance for possible exaggeration, leave 
the impression of a terrible reality. 
Indeed, without precise data, it is 
easy to conceive that disease and 
death must riot among such subjects, 
unless checked by vigilant super- 
vision. Their habits are very dirty, 
in spite of the ablutions to which 
they are constrained by their religion, 
which affect only their arms and legs. 
Of the benefits of clean linen they 
are in mere ignorance, and their fatal- 
ism is the spring of ail kinds of in- 
discretion. Think of seven or eight 
hundred such fellows congregated 
in a barrack, with more than the pro- 
bability that someone of the number 
may have brought with him, from liis 
dirty home, the contagion of fever, 
perhaps of plague ; and it will be 
easy to conceive how great mid con- 
stant must be the care that can main- 
tain them in tolerable health and 
comfort — a care that must subsist nut 
only in the hospital, but* be extended 
over ali arrangements affecting them. 

The healthy and active appearance 
of the men was the best presumptive 
evidence of the excellence of their 
regime. Had we even left Magnesia 
without positive witness of their bar- 
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rack economy, we should have felt 
sure that these men must be ably 
officered and well looked after. It is, 
with regiments as with ships, a stand- 
ing truth, that efficiency of condition 
is compatible only with efficiency and 
sympathy on the part of the officers. 
The grand secret of our naval disci- 
pline is the recognition of this truth: 
and no where docs it find a more ffili 
exemplification than on board onr 
ships. There every officer (every 
good officer) feels for, and with, his 
men. Nothing, save the positive re- 
quirement of the serv ice, is allowed to 
interfere with their coinfort. The care 
of their health is as much the ambition 
and duty of the captain as is the care 
of his ship. Few things in the strange 
world afioat would strike a landsman 
more, than tlic minute attention ha- 
bitually paid to men who are hourly 
liable to the most perilous risks. At 
the need of the service, limb and life 
are freely ventured; but not a wet 
jacket is inflicted, nor a meal pro- 
rogued wantonly. Jack, who is bur- 
dened with no care for himself, be- 
comes devoted to his officers who care 
for him ; ready at their bidding to 
jump overboard, or to turn to and 
get the mainmast out all standing. 
A well-ordered mau-of-war, where 
this feeling prevails from the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle, affords perhaps - 
the finest exhibition of harmony of 
purpose of which our nature is cap- 
able. The inspection of a single regi-* 
incut is insufficient ground whereon to 
found general observations ; but so 
far as this one specimen is con- 
cerned, we chn speak of the Turks as 
having made some slight approach to 
this most desirable condition. We 
were surprised to find an Osmanli in t 
the position of surgeon to the esta- 
blishment ; because the religious prin- 
ciples of such a one are understood 
to be invincibly opposed to the prose? 
cution of the studies that must qualify 
for such a post. Without dissection 
what can they know of anatomy? 
and unskilled in anatomy, liqw can 
they guide the knife liealiugly among 
the intricacies of the human frame? 
Yet all the operative surgery in this 
hospital is the care of the native star 
geon, by whom the most formidable 
operations arc successfully p&fonned. 
The best proof that these medicos are 
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S i to. tlicir work, is found in the fact, 
at the sick-list was very small. It 
was quite surprising to sec how few 
feeds were occupied. Indeed, the men 
a£e so well clothed, well fed, and lodged 
«so airily, that their tenure of health 
must be far more secure when on ser- 
vice than when in their own homes. 
b Our inspection had occupied some 
time, and brought tlie day well on to 
the hour of dinner. The hospitable 
colonel having right courteously satis- 
fied all our inquiries, led the way to 
his domicile. Among the notable ex- 
periences of this day, it was not the 
least that lie himself by his presence 
afforded us, enabling ns to mark the 
tone of feeling subsisting between 
himself and liis men. 1 will defy any 
harsh taskmaster to take me among 
his men,' and prevent my reading in 
their demeanour the fact of his un- 
gcntlcness. Aversion and constrained 
fear, are motives too powerful 
for the possibility of suppression in 
the presence of tlicir object. The 
eye is too faithful an index of the 
soul to give no spark when the fire of 
hatred rages within. But as we passed 
through the different buildings, e> ory 
eye expressed cheerfulness and satis- 
faction. They seemed pleased at our 
curiosity, and gratified with his visit. 
He himself seemed delighted to play 
the part of exhibitor. lie walked 
through the different compartments, 
not exactly with the air of an English 
‘dragoon, but still with a good deal of 
the soldier about him. Take him all 
in all, lie was one of the two best 
specimens of Turkish great men that 
I have seen. The first place I reserve 
for my excellent friend the Pasha of 
Khodes. With all his slouching, 
happy-go-lucky air, it was astonishing 
to see how much grace he managed to 
preserve ; and how the, sense of autho- 
rity was kept up, notwithstanding the 
simplicity of his good humour. 

When a man asks you to dinner, 
unless, indeed, he be a gipsy living 
under a hedge, it is usual to suppose 
that you must enter his house. We 
had reckoned on being introduced to 
the particular establishment of the 
Miralahi, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of so befitting a conclusion to our 
morning's researches. But our friend 
i marshalled us onward through stables 
gpud gardens, to the prettiest little 
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kiosk you would wish to see, snugly 
ensconced beneath vines and creepers, 
at one end of his dwelling. Here- 
away nature assumes a regularity in 
her moods of which we Englishmen 
know little in our own land. Here it 
really does rain in the rainy season, 
and rcbly is hot in summer. Thus 
knowing, almost to a degree, the heat 
or cold they arc at an} T time to expect, 
the happy indigenous are in condition 
to suit their maimer of life to the 
humour of the season. This kiosk 
was the usual summer sitting-room ; 
contrived to a nicety in all respects 
so as to woo all cooling influences, 
and exclude the sun. The sides were 
open towards that quarter whence 
the breeze was wont to come ; and a 
beautiful fountain threw up its abun- 
dant stream so near to us that we 
almost received its splashing. We 
were raised somewhat above the level 
of the garden, which lent to our enjoy- 
ment the blended odours of lemon and 
citron. No carpet was there, nor 
woollen substance, nor aught that 
looked hot. Cool mats covered the 
tcssclated floor within; and without, 
the eye was refreshed by gushing 
water, and by. the deep green of the 
orange ami lemon trees. Truly, one 
might be in a worse billet on a hot day ! 

But nothing edible appeared, nor 
any table, nor other appliance whoso 
presence w« are wont to associate 
with the idea of dinner. One might 
almost have supposed the kiosk to be 
the drawing-room, reserved fur the 
collecting together of the guests before 
tlieir proceeding to the banquet. Our 
host had jacked up another friend in 
the course of the morning, so that, 
w iih ourselves and the doctor, he had 
a very resjiectable party. 

We had been bu$ a short time sitting 
in that' state of palpable waiting for 
dinner, w hich from St. James' toOta- 
licite is one and the same recognised 
misery, when our host propounded to 
us, through the doctor, the following 
thesis. 

“ There are different modes of din- 
ing, according to different nations.” 
The proposition was axiomatic: wo 
looked assent, and* waited for what 
was to come next. 

“ The English have tlieir way, tho 
French theirs, and the Turks theirs. 
IIow will you dine to-day?” 
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“ Like true Osmanlis,” we cried, tions of hospitality tend still further * 
emphatically and enthusiastically, to aggravate. On occasions when 
w Truly, mine host, we have capital they wish to do particular honour to 
appetites, and, moreover, an old a guest, it is their custom to pick titfj 
proverb on our side.” bits out of the dish, perhaps to* rep 

Now, it is not to be supposed that up such morsels in a ball, and pop^liem* 
this worthy gentleman could really have into the stranger’s mouth. Sometimes 
given us an entertainment in ttil styles the attentive host will dig his" fingers 
lie offered. No doubt it was but a* into the mass, and pile up the nicest 
conventional phrase, and meant no pieces on the side of the dish, "ready 
more than the speech of the Mexican for your consumption, and this by 
docs, who tells you to consider li is house way of saving you the trouble of selec- 
and all lie possesses as your own : — tion. Happy were we that our friendly 
still it was civil. A sign was made entertainer was content with this 
to one of the domestics, and significant milder exhibition of benevolence ; for 
preparations were forthwith common- it did not require any great ingenuity 
ced. Each of us was furnished with to pretend a mistake as to the identity 
a napkin, which we spread out upon our of morcoaux. The malicious doctor 
knees. We further followed lead so seemed bent on making us undergo 
far as to tuck up our sleeves :* then this trial, and did his best, with winks 
came a pause. Presently arrived an and whispers, to rob us of our iguo- 
attendant, bringing an apparatus much ranee. Very kind was this good 
like a camp-stool, which was planted Miralfihi to us. We sat long, and 
in the midst of ns ; and, on the top of talked much with him, and he was 
this, was anon deposited a large and urgent in invitations to us to prolong 
bright bras* tra\. On this, in a our stay in the city. The inducement 
twinkling, appeared a basin filled with that he held out was certainly tempt- 
a savoury composition of kind tin- ing — nothing less than the promise 
known. Into this all hands began. to that he would have, on our especial 
dig. It was uncommonly good indeed, behoof, a grand review of all hU^ 
^ and' disposed diKfor another taste, troops, llad we been free to follows 

par -almufet* jnost assuredly 

m 'TBT find, rne clMi had vanished and was have accepted his invitation, as well 
succeeded by another. And so it was for the sake of its kindness, as because 
throughout tin* repast : the first 1110 - the chance of Mich a review is not to 
mentary pause in the attack was the be met with every day. He did give 
signal for removal of the reigning * us a military spectacle in a small way. 
basin, and the production of another. In the course of conversation he fell 
Then* could not have been less than upon some inquiries concerning the 
eighteen or twenty dishes in all; most cutlass exercise, and requested illus- 
of them quite capital, and deserving trations. He then called one of his 
of more serious attention than the dragoons, and put him through the 
bird-like pecking for which alone cavalry sword exercise, after their 
space was allowed. On the whole, it manner : and a particularly ferocious- 
was a style of thing which would looking exercise it w as. 
hardly suit men seriously hungry: But the time was now come when 

but it suits these fellows well enough, w’o must bid farew ell to the good 
w ho, as they never take more exercise colonel ; and w r e did so w ith a cordial 
than they can help, may bo supposed sense of his hospitality, and a great 
never to know what downright hunger increase of respect for him as an offl- 
is. Among their plats was one of eer. lie pursued us with liis good 
pancakes, made right artistically, and offices ; sending the doctor to the 
as though in regard of Shrovetide. Khan with us, to assist us in a settle- ' 
We wound up with a bowl of sherbet, ment there, and giving us good Conn- 
or some variety of that genus, for the sel for our progress. He tried very 
consumption of which we were allowed seriously, at first, to dissuade us from 
the use of spoons. It would be pica- attempting a start so late in the day, 
sant enough to dine with them, were as lie conceived it w r ould be irnpos- 
i t not for the barbarity of eating with sible for us to reach Manimen, whither 
one’s fingers: a^ evil which their no- we were bound, that night. * It is a 

• / 
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feet, that travelling after dark is qot v 
safe in Turkey: indeed, you would 
hardly be allowed, after nightfall, to 
'pass a guard-house. But we were 
oeternfined to take our cliancc of 
**K>ing the distance within the time, 
as we knew well that the number of 
hours allowed by authority were very 
much beyond the mark of what we 
should take. Like a truly hospitable 
man, when he found us bent on de- 
parting, he set himself to speed our 
departure. His friend the doctor was 
at the trouble of repeating to us several 
times, till we had pretty well learned 
them by rote, some of the most neces- 
sary inquiries for food and provender, 
in the vernacular. When we had 
written these down in the characters, 
and after the orthography of our 
mother-tongue, we felt fully prepared 
for all contingencies. 

How different was the spirit of our 
departure from that of our entry! 
Not four-and-twenty hours since, we 


had ridden into the town, unnoticed 
and unsheltered : we were now almost 
pained to say farewell. So short a 
time had sufficed to work the diffe- 
rence between desolation and good- 
fellowship. And though this instance 
be but of a feebly marked, and almost 
ludicrdts difference ; you have but to 
multiply the degrees, and you arrive 
at a picture of what is every day hap- 
pening in the course of the long jour- 
ney on which we are all engaged. A 
man is stricken and mourning to-day, 
because he is desolate ; to-morrow he 
is radiant with joy, because he lias 
found a soul with which he can hold 
fellowship. The spirit makes music 
only as the spheres do, in harmony. 
When I have thought of these things, 
and felt that they tend to the cultiva- 
tion of human sympathies, It has 
seemed to me that 1 might draw a 
moral lesson even from the recollec- 
tion of my liide to Magnesia/' 
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The wea lthy c r vnrer of - a vasl 
estate takes little heed of the peasant 
gardens fringing its circumference. 

Absorbed in the consideration of his 
forest glades and fertile corn-fields, 
his rich pastures and countless kiue, 
he forgets the existence of the pad- J 
docks and cabbage-plots that nestle f about them less, 
in the patronising shadow of his park f indifference has 


cuaiTf of smaller’ possesion iT amT 
tiffed posts encirtSing the world — 
they slightly concern themselves about 
the scanty nooks of Asia, America, 
And Africa, over which wave the 
banners of their European rivals and 
allies. They visit them little — write 
In some cases this 
been compulsory. 


paling. Occasionally he may vouch- 1 When the second title of the Sovereign 

HaAi rt .i-l. - 1 4.1... 


safe a friendly glance to the trim 
borders of .the one, or the solitary 
milch cow grazing in the other : he 
must be a very Ahab to view them 
with a covetous eye ; for the most 
part' he thinks not of them. In the 
broad domains that call him master, 
he finds ample employment for his 
energies, abundant subject of contem- 
plation. Thus it is with Englishmen 
and colonies. Holding, in right and 


of Spain and the Indies was something 
more than an empty sound, and half 
America crouched beneath the Span- 
ish yoke, every discouragement was 
shown to travellers in those distant 
regions ; lest some French democrat 
or English Frotestaut should dis- 
seminate the tenets of Jacobinism and 
heresy, and awaken tffe oppressed 
multitude to a sense of their wrongs. 
Thus was it with Mexico, of whose 


virtue of their adventurous spirit and ^condition, until she rebelled against 
peculiar genius for colonisation, im- the mother country, scarce any thing, 
mense territories in every quarter of was known save what could be ga- 
thc globe — territories linked by a ^thered from the lying writings of 
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Spanish monks. Again, remote posi- 
tion and pestilential climate have 
daunted curiosity and repelled re- 
search. To the Dutch possessions in 
the island of Java this especially ap- 
plies. Seized by the English in 1811 — 
to prevent then* falling into tha hands 
of the French — upon their restoration 
to Holland at the peace, their ex- 
governor, Sir Stamford Ha files, wrote 
liis voluminous and erudite u History 
of Java.” Three years later, further 
accounts were given of the island in 
Crawford's u History of the Indian 
Archipelago.” In 18:24, Marchal’s 
book was published at Brussels, but 
proved a men* compilation from those 
above named. And since then, several 
"works upon the same subject, some 
possessing merit, have been produced 
in Holland and Germany, out of which 
countries they are little known. At 
tlie present day, a periodical, appro- 
priated to the afcirs of the Dutch 
East Indies, appears regularly at 
Amsterdam. But Englishmen take 
lit tii* interest in Dutch colonies and 
colonists ; and although now and then 
some Eastern traveller has dexoted 
to them a casual chapter, for a quarter 
of a century nothing worth the 
naming has been written in our lan- 
guage with reference to the island of 
Java. 

Most men have a pet country 
which, above all others, they desire 
to visit. Some long to roam amidst 
tin* classic relics of Italian grandeur, 
or to explore the immortal sites and 
renowned battle-fields of Greece; 
some set their affections upon Spain, 
and languish after Andalusia ami the 
Alhambra; whilst others, to whose 
imagination tin* hardy North appeals 
more strongly than the soft and enerva- 
ting South, meditate on Scandinavia, 
thirst after the Maelstrom, and dream 
of Thor and Odin, of glaciers and elk- 
hunts. We have a friend for whom 
the West Indies had a peculiar and 
irresistible fascination, to which neither 
length of voyage nor dread of Yellow 
Jack prevented his yielding ; we 
have auothcr — who has never yet lost 
sight of Britain’s cliffs — whose first 
period of absence from his native land 
is to be devoted to a pleasure trip to 
lliudostau. Such fancies and pre- 
dilections may often be traced to early 
reading and association, but not un- 
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frequently they UBe capricious a&ft 
unaccountable, and we shaH # ttot In- 
vestigate why the Eastern* Archi- 
pelago, of all the regions he h%d re«4 
and heard of, had the greatest attrac- 
tions for Dr. Edward Selberg, a y&uag u 
German physician of much intelM* 
gencc but little fortune, strongly im- 
bued with a love of adventure and 
the picturesque, and with a desire to 
increase his stores of medical and 
scientific kuoxvledge. The motives of 
his preference he himself is puzzled to 
explain. Many difficulties opposed 
themselves to the realisation of his 
darling project — a visit to the Simda 
Islands. His'mcans were inadequate 
to the cost of so expensive an expedi- 
tion ; and although the advantage of 
science was one of his objects, he had 
no hope that his expenses would be 
defrayed by the government of hid 
own or of any other country. At 
last, through friends in Amsterdam, 
he obtained the appointment of sur- 
geon to a transport, on board of which, 
in September 18J7, he sailed from the 
Holder for the island of Java. Be- 
sides the ship's company, he had for 
companions of his voyage a hundred* 
soldiers and two officers. The Dutch 
East Indies hold out small temptation 
either to civil or military adventurers. 
Few visions of speedy fortune, fewer 
still of rank and glory, dazzle the 
young and ardent, and lure them 
from their native land to the 
fever-breeding swamps of Batavia. 
Thus the Dutch government cannot 
afford to be very squeamish as to the 
character and quality of the men it 
sends thither. Dr. Selberg s account 
of his fellow -passengers is evidence of 
this. “ Amongst the soldiers,” he 
says, “ were natives of various coun- 
tries, Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss; 
nearly half of them consisted of 
the refuse of the different German: 
states. Most villanous was the phy- 
siognomy of many of these ; the 
traces of every vice, and the ravages, 
of the various climates they had lived 
in, were visible upon then- counte- 
nances. They were men who had 
served in Algiers, Spain, or the West 
Indies, who had been driven back to 
Germany by a craviug after their 
nati ve land, and who, after a short' 
residence there, weary of inac&vity, 
or urged by necessity, had enlisted in 
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the Dutch East India service. The on New-Ycar’s-day, the ship dropped 
Dutchmen consisted of convicts, whose her anchor in Batavia roads, at about 
Imprisonment had been remitted or a league and a half from shore. The 
abridged, on condition of their entering mud banks at the entrance of the two 
^colonial regiment. These were the rivers which there enter the sea, pro- 
. vorst of the whole lot ; they feared liibit the nearer approach of large 
no punishment, being fully persuaded vcssqJs j and many ships, observe a 
that death awaited them in the terrible still greater distance to avoid the mal- 
climate of Java, and it was scarcely aria blown over to thereby the land- 
possible to check their insubordination wind. 

• and excesses. Another veiy small The heat of those latitudes render- 
section of the detachment was com- ing rowing too violent an exertion for 
posed of adventurers, whom wild European sailors, four Malays were 
* dreams of fortune, never to bo realised, taken on board the Betsey and Sara, 
had induced to enlist for the sake of to maintain the communication with 
a free passage.” shore. It was with a joyful heart that 

, Idleness would render such motley Dr. Selberg, v eary of his protracted 
herds of evil-doers doubly difficult tq voyage, sprang into a boat, and was 
restrain, and the Dutch government landed in the port of Batavia. lie 
provides, as far as is possible on found few traces of the grandeur which 
board ship, for their occupation and once gave to that city the title of the 
amusement. On the Betsey and Pearl of the East. The gem has lost 
Sara, the name of Dr. Seibcvg’s its sparkle ; scarce a vestige of former 
transport, guards were regularly brilliancy remains. Choked canals, 
mounted ; pipes, tobacco, dominos, falling houses, lifeless streets, on all 
nine-pins, and even musical instru- sides meet and offend the eye ; only 
ments, were abundantly supplied to here and there a stately edifice tells 
the restless and discontented soldiery, of better days. Tin* most remark- 
But it was the season of the equinox, able is the Stadt-IIuis, or town- 
^ond, for some time, sea-sickness house, a gigantic building of a simple 
caused such toys to be neglected, but appropriate style of architecture, 
Only when they had passed Madeira, with handsome * wings enclosing a 
the weather became fine, and Dr. large paved court. Formerly, this 
Stffberg was able to enjoy his, structure included the tribunals, bank, 
voyage and make his observa-' and foundling-hospital, but the na- 
tions. The latter were at first con- healthiness of the city has caused the 
fined to the dolphins, sharks, and removal of those institutions to tho 
.shoals of flying-fish which surrounded # elevated suburb of Weltevreden. The 
the vessel ; and as to the enjoyment* wings are still used as prisons. None 
it was of very short duration. After of the other public buildings claim 
‘the first month, the cool trade-wind especial notice. Built after the plan 
left them, and they suffered from in- of Amsterdam, the close streets, and 
tolerable heat. The soldiers had a the canals that intersect them, have 
comical appearance, standing on sen- contributed no little to the insalubrity 
tiy with musket and side-arms, but of Batavia. Only in the day-time 
with a night-cap, shirt, linen shoes, does the city show signs of life ; to- 
and trousers for their sole garments, wards evening, all Europeans fly the 
To add to the irksomeness of life at poisonous atmosphere that has dc- 
sca, there was little cordiality amongst strayed so many of their countrymen, 
the officers, who lived apart as mud* and seek the purer air of the suburbs 
as their narrow quarters would allow: and adjacent villages. There they 
One of them, a young lieutenant, have their dwelling-houses^, ‘ind pass 
who, in hopes of advancement, had the night. At nine in the morning, 
abandoned his country, family, and the roads leading to Batavia arc co- 
mistress, was unable to bear up against vered with carriages, — as necessary 
the regrets that assailed him, and shot in Java as boots and shoes arc in 
himself early in the voyage. For fear ; Europe, walking being out of the 
of quarrels between soldiers and sail- question in that climate, — and life 
ors, the Line was passed without the ’ returns to the deserted city. Chinese, 
oisual burlesque ceremonies. At last, Arabs, and Armenians busy them- 
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selves in their shops, where the pro- Here mechanics, with the simplest 
ducts of three-quarters of the globe and seemingly most inadequate tools, 
arc displayed ; the European mer- give a perfect finish to their manu- 
chant, clad in a loose cotton dress, factures ; here arc shops full of toys, 
repairs to his counting-house, the clothes, food, of every thing in short 
public calces are thrown open, and that can minuter to the wants and 
the bazaar is crowded wjtlL the tastes of Chinese, Javans, or Eurd- 
nnmerous races of men whom com- pcans. “ On the roofs of several 
mercc has here assembled. Chinese houses, 1 saw jars, some 

Including the neighbouring villages with the mouth, others with the bot- 
and country-houses properly belong- ' tom turned towards the street. They 
ing to it, the city of Batavia contains' ’ are so placed in conformity with a 
about 3000 European inhabitants, i singular custom. The jar whose bot- 
exclusive of the garrison, 23,000 tom is turned to the street indicates 
Javans and Malays, 14,700 Chi- that there is in the house a daughter 
nese, 600 Arabs, and 9000 slaves. A not yet grown up. When the damsel 
grievous falling off from the time becomes marriageable, the position of 
when the population was of 160,000 the jar is reversed; and when she 
souls. The Arabs, Chinese, and marries, it is taken down altogether.’* 
Javans, have each their allotted Both numerically and by reason of 
quarter, or camp, as it is termed, their energy and industry the Chinese 
'hint of the Arabs is in the Bun Ma- form a very important part of the 
lacca — a remnant of the old Portu- population of Java, and but for the 
gneso nomenclature — and consists of precautions of the Dutch goyem- 
a medley of low, Dutch-built houses, incut they would soon entirely 
and of light bamboo lints. The overrun the island. The number al- 
Arabs are greatly looked up to by the lowed to settle there annually, is 
aborigines, >vho attribute to them an limited by law r , and during Dr. 
especial holiness on account of their Selborg’s .stay at Surubaya, he saw a 
strict observance of the Mahomcdan -'large junk, containing four hundred 
law ; and to Mich an entent is this f of them, compelled to put back wdtli- 
revcronce carried that vessels known r out landing a passenger. Thus their 
to belong to them are respected by numbers are kept stationary, or may 
the pirates of the Archipelago. Re- . even be said to decrease; for in 1817, 
markable for their quiet, orderly Battles estimated the Chinese in Java 
lives, crime is said to be unknown at nearly a hundred thousand, whilst 
amongst them. They are under the Dr. Selberg, twenty years later, cal- 
orders of a chief upon whom the culates them at eighty-five thousand. 
Dutch government coufers the title of 1 Although in China emigration is for- 
Major, and who is answerable for the bidden by law, from the over-popu- 
good behaviour of his countrymen, lated districts, and w hen the harvest 
Whilst traversing their quarter, Dr. fails, thousands of Chinese make their 
Selberg observed, in front of many of escape, and repair to various of the 
the doors, triumphal arches of green East Indian islands. The majority 
boughs, decorated w ith coloured of those iu Java have been born there 
paper — an indication that the occu- of Javan women married to Chinese 
pants of t hose dwellings had recently men, who compel their w ives to adopt 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, their national usages. The children 
and thence had a peculiar claim on of those unions are called pernakatis 
the respect of all true believers.* by the Dutch, and in their turn are 
The way to the Chinese district is married to Chinese. The result has 
through a labyrinth of deserted been a race which *caunot be dis- 
•streets and crumbling houses, abau- tinguished from the pure Chinese* 
doned on account of their unhealthi- New comers from tile mainland gone- 
ness. The contrast is strikiug on rally arrive with little besides the 
emerging from this scene of solitude clothes upon their backs, and obtain 
and desolation into the bustlings employment and support from theig 
Chinese Kampong, where that active ij more prosperous countrymen until 
and ingenious people carry on their* they know the customs and language 
innumerable trades and handicrafts.', sufficiently to make their way unas- 
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aisted. Proud and conceited' as they mits to he a fetal residence, especially 
in their own land, in Java they in the rainy sea^n — hut to the sub- 
are humble and submissive, and seek tirbs, where he resided some years, 
ifceir ends by craft and cunning. La- These, however, only come in the 
tfeHous and clever, they would be of second class, as regards salubrity, and 
tjfceat benefit to their aiopted country, are much too near the swamps, forests, 
nut for their greediness and want of and jjimy sea-shore, to be a desirable 
principle. In that oppressive and re- abode, except for those whom busi- 
laxing climate, the European workman ness compels to live within a drive of 
haS no chance with them, ami more- the city. Wnitz, the Dutch writer, 
over they accomplish the same results in his Lcvemregeln voor Oost Tndie , 
With half the number of tools. On divides the European settlements in 
the other hand, they are sensual and Java into three classes ; the healthy, 
debauched, and desperate gamblers, or mountain districts, where the air 
Their favourite game is Toplio, a bas- is dry, and the temperature moderate ; 
tard Rouge et Noir, at which they the less healthy, which are warm and 
swindle the simple Javans in the most damp ; and finally, the positively pcs< 
unscrupulous and barefaced manner. tiferous, where, besides tremendous 
The uii healthiness of Batavia, heat and great moisture, the atmo- 
arising from stagnant canals, bad sphere is laden with marsh miasmata, 
drinking-water, and adjacent swamps, Weltcvrode, Ryswyk, and the ojfcter 
has often been errouoously considered villages, or rather faubourgs, south' of 
to extend to the entire island. The Bata\ia, belong to the second class ; 
whole has been condemned for the Batavia itself, Bantam, Choribon, 
fault of a fraction. Intermittent and Tubang, and Banjownngie, to the 
remittent fevers, and dysentery, are third, or worst division. And Dr. 
the diseases most common; but they Sol berg informs us, that the only two 
aye generally confined to small dis- upa^- trees whose existence he could 
tricts. “Java,” says Mr. Currie, ascertain, grow at Clicribon and Ban - 
surgeon of the 78tli Regiment, which jow angie, which of course was likely 
was quartered in Batavia during the to confirm the popular superstition 
whole period of the British occupa- concerning the baneful influence of 
tion, from 1811 to 1815, “ need no that. tree. The coincidence, which 
" longer be held up as the grave of at first appears remarkable, is of easy 
J&nropeans, for, except in the inime- explanation, the upas preferring a 
<3iatc neighbourhood of salt-marshes sw'anipy soil. 

and forests, as in the city of Batavia, With respect to the possible lon- 
and tw r o or three other places on the gevity of Europeans in Java, Dr. 
north coast, it may be safely affirmed Sclberg’s account materially differs 
that no tropical ciimate is superior to from Mr. Davidson*’* estimate. The 
tit in salubrity.” The author of a ; Dutch employes have to serve sixteen 
hastily written and desultory volume years in the colony to be entitled to a 
of oriental travel,* founded, however, furlough and free passage home, and 
on personal experience, goes much twenty years for a pension. Vcry 
further than this, and maintains, that few, according to the doctor, live long 
“ with common prudence, eschewing enough to enjoy the one or the other. 
in toto the vile habit of drinking gin And those who do, buy the privilege 
and w r ater whenever one feels thirsty, at a dear rate. Th6ir emaciated 
living generously but carefully, avoid- bodies, enfeebled minds, thin hair, and 
ing the sun’s rays by always using a dim eyes, show them to be blighted 
close or hooded carnage, and taking in their prime. True it is that, with 
common precautions against wet feet few exceptions, they utterly neglect 
and damp clothing, a man may live, the primary conditions of health in a 
and enjoy life too* in Batavia, as long hot country. They enervate . them- 
as he w ould in any other part of the selves by sensual indulgences, and 
world.” Mr. Davidson here refers not consume spirits and spices by whole- 
to the city of Batavia — which he ad- sale. There is an absurd belief 
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amongst them, that drink keeps off 
disease and preserves life, a case of 
aut bibendum aut mdtiendum ; whereas 
the truth is precisely the contrary, for 
in that climate spirits arc poison. 
The fact probably is, that they drink , 
to dispel ennui, and to banish, at least 
for a while, the regret they fofel at 
having exchanged Europe for Java. 
Dr. Selberg states, that every Euro- 
pean he spoke to in the colony, longed 
to leave it. But the voyage home is ; 
costly, and so they linger on until 
death or their furlough relieves them. 
Some lucky ones succeed in making 
rapid fortunes, but these are the very 
few, whose example, however, suffices 
to seduce others of their country- 
men from their Dutch comforts, 
to brave fevers, tigers, mosquitoes, 
and the other great and little 
perils of Java, in pursuit of wealth 
which they rarely acquire, and which, 
when obtained, their impaired health 
renders it difficult for them to en- 
joy. Another class of the colonist^ 
consists of men who, having com- 
mitted crimes in their own country, 
have fled from the vengeance of the 
law. These arc thought little the 
worse of in Java, where the transition 
from one quarter of the globe to the 
other seems admitted as a spreiefc of 
moral whitewashing. And indeed, 
bad characters so abound amongst the 
scanty European population, that if 
the respectable portion kept them- 
selves aloof, they would probably 
be found the minority. Many of 
the reprobates have realised con- 
siderable property. The rich host of 
the principal hotel at Surabaya, is a' 
branded galley-slave. Dr. Selberg 
often found himself in the society of 
hard drinkers, and these, w hen wine 
had loosened their tongues, would' 
lot. out details of their past lives, 
which at flint greatly shocked his 
simplicity. “I was once,” he says,' 
invited to a dinner, which ended, .as 
usual, with a drinking bout. My 
neighbour at the table, was a German 
frqm the Rhine provinces, who had 
been twelve years in Java. He got 
very drunk, and spoke of his beloved 
country, which he should never see 
again. lie was a man of property, 
well looked upon in the island, and I 
asked him what had first induced him 4 
to settle there. He replied very* 


quietly, that it was on acconnt of Hr ? 
theft he had committed. I started* 
from my chair as if an adder had 
bitten me, and begged the master of , 
the house to let me sit elsewhere than 
beside that man. lie complied with 
my request,. at the same time remark^ 
ing, with a smile, that I should hear 
similar things of many, but that they 
were Europeans, and jolly fellows, and * 
their conduct had been blameless since* 
their residence in Java.” In such a 
state of society, the best plan was to 
abstain from inquiries and intimacies. 
So the doctor found, and aftey a 
while, was able to cat the excellent 
Javan dinners, and sip his Modoc 
and llochhcimer, without asking or* 
caring whether his fellow-feeders . 
would not have been more in their 
places in an Amsterdam Zuchthaus, 
than in an honest man’s company. 

Dr. Selberg was at Batavia during 
the wet season, when torrents of rain, 
of w hose abundance and volume Euro- 
peans can form no idea, alternate with 
a sun -heat that cracks the earth and 
pumps up pestilence from the low 
marshy ground upon which this fever- 
uost is built. He had abundant op- 
portunity to investigate the causes 
and symptoms of the fevers and otlifer 
prevalent maladies. Ilis zeal in the 
cause of science lqd him into serious 
peril, by imlmiug him to pass a night 
in tin* city, at a time when that un- 
lucky portion outlie inhabitants whom 
poverty or other causes prevent from 
leaving it. were dying like flies from 
the effects of the noxious exhalations. 
The quality of the air was so bad a§* 
sensibly to affect the lungs and ol- 
factories, and impede respiration ; and, 
though exposed to It but a very few 
hours, he experienced various unplea- 
sant symptoms, only to be dissipated 
by recourse to his medicine, chest, 
lienee some idea may be formed of ’ 
the terrible effect of that corrupt at- 
mosphere upon those who continually 
breathe it. The plague of mosqui- 
toes, who find their natural element 
in the marsh-vapour, also contributes 
to render Batavia an intolerable sleep- 
ing-place. One very singular pheno- 
menon observed by Dr. Selberg, but 
for wliich he docs not attempt tq ac- 
count, is the strong odour of musk 
constantly perceptible in the city and 
its cnvjrons. * * 
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As less interesting to^the general 
*&an to the. medical reader, we pass 
£,#perthe doctor’s febrile researches, and 
t ,$seoompany him to the town .pf Sura- 
r ¥ Jmya, to which he proceeded after a few 
plays’ stay at Batavia* “ It was four 
in the afternoon when we came to an 
anchor: in on instant the ship was 
. surrounded by a swarm of the small 
native boats— tambangans, as they are 
‘called ; and we were assailed by all 
^manner of noisy greetings arid offers 
0$ service. Some of the applicants 
.wished to row us to the town ; others 
insisted upon selling us fruit apd eat- 
, ablos, pine- apples, shaddocks, arrack, 
Aided fish, boiled crabs, &c. &c.*> con- 
tained in tubs and jars of very du- 
bious cleanliness. Chinese pressed 
* npop °ur notice their various wares ; 
— large straw hats, beautifully plaited ; 
cigars,* parasols, Indian ink, fans, and 
the. like trifles. Here was a Javan 
/ull of boots and slices, of all 
colours ; yonder, a floating menagerie 
of parrots, macaws, apes, and cocka- 
toos, equally, variegated, and to be 
P SQld for a song. There were jewel I ers, 
and diamond., merchants, and dealers 
in carved horn and ivory; washer- 
women; petitioning for custom, and 
^ljibiting certificates of honesty 
iri a dozen different . languages, not 
of which they . understood ; 
full, of young Javan girls, 
— 'last also fort Sale. I at^ 
saw that fhad cbme into a 
neighbourhood where European civi- 
lisation had#made considerable pro- 
gress. ../^Without exception, I fomid 
file iqprals of the aborigines at tfto 
Towehfc pitch in the vicinity of the 
large European establishments. 

“ It wa& a cheerful jbustljpg scene. 
‘Here, sir, food !’ ASir, you are welcome !’ 

4 tfo! jfFom T Pat|gng ! V Shoes fpr a silver 
florin {’ 1 Capital arrack!’ and fifty 
other cries, mingled with the screams > 
and chatterfpf the birds ; whilst a great 
orangoutang from Borneo, and a 
number of monkeys, in different boats, 
insulted one another by tlic *gu>st dia- 
bdfical grimaces. Many of the ca- 
nqes were -mere hollow trees, en- 
closed to prevent, #*eir capsizing, 
in; a frame- work of large bamboo 
stciga,*two of these being fixed trans- 
versely to bow and stem of the boat,, 
and having their extremities connected 
by otliCr^ running paraHeHeiV The 


lightness' and buoyancy of the bam- 
boos obviate all risk of the boats 
swamping. I have seen them out in, 
a rough ;soa, tossed upon the waves, 
and showing nearly the whole of their 
koel, but I never knew one to upset.” 

The town of Surabaya, or Sorabaya r 
(Crocodile Resort,) is situated to- 
wards the eastern extremity of the 
north coast of Java, opposite the 
island of Madura, and at five hundred 
English miles from Batavia. It stands 
in a large plain near the mouth of the 
Kaliinas, or Gold River ; and, at the 
present day, is the most flourishing of 
the Dutch establishments in Java. 
The climate is damp and hot, the 
thermometer often standing at eighty- 
five in the night; but it is less 
unhealthy than that of Batavia. The 
river is not drained and frittered away 
by canals ; the town is well planned 
and open ; and the handsome houses 
are interspersed with beautiful gar- 
dens. As art Batavia, however, the 
harbour is more or less impeded by 
mud-banks, which prevent the en- 
trance of large ships. Favoured and 
encouraged by the Dutch governor, 
General Dacudcls, and by his succes- 
sor, Baron Van der Capcllen, the 
place grew rapidly in size and pros- 
perity. It possesses - as- mint,' an 
arsenal, docks for ship -building, an- 
chor-founderies, and otliOr similar esta- 
> blishments* Notwithstanding these 
advantages, the European population 
amounts, in the town and entire pro- 
vince, which latter is of considerable 
extent, to no more than six hundred 
and , fifty persons, exclusive of the 
troops. The whole population, of all 
* nations and oblours, reaches a quarter 
of a million. The mode of living is 
far gay<^ and more agreeable than at 
Batavia, which, whatever.it may have 
been in former days, is now a mere 
place of business, a collection of offices, 
shops, and warehouses. At Surabayti 
li& is more secure and its enjoyment 
^greater. Every evening, . during the 
fine season, tho> large, square in the 
(Chinese quarter — composed o£ mas- 
sive comfortable buildings, contracting 
favourably with the fragile huts of 
$he - Javans — is converted into a 
s kind of fair, where-the whole city as- 
t sombles. - “ The place is illumined 
with a thousand torches, which in- 
crease, to a stranger's eyes, the curious 



erotic character of the scene. Ja- young, leopard-Hke spots are d 
vans, Chinese, Europeans, Liplaps, ible on its shin. As it grows 



Europeans and Javan women,) and of a uniform black. In the interior | 
various other races, crowd thither to of Java much mischief, is done bv ' 
gaze at the shows and performances these cowardly but bloodthirsty and \ 
There jugglers and rope-dancers dis- cunning beasts. In the rieighponr- 1 
play their dexterity, far surpassing hood of the large European * settle* 
that of their European brethren; ments, accidents are less frequent^ > 
Chinese comedies are acted, and Chi* the tiger shunning populous district^ 
nese orchestras jar upon the ear of the and retreating into the forest on tto 
newly arrived foreigner , the Ron- approach of man. When one makes 
gengs (dancing girls) go through th$ir its appearance, the authorities ’gepo- 
series of voluptuous attitudes; gongs rally order a battue. Very few, how- ( 
are beaten, trumpets blown , Chinese ever, are killed, though a price is set" 
gamblers lie upon the ground and rob upon their heads, and they continue* 
the Javans at the much -loved games to destroy about three hundred Javuhs 
of tzo and topho.” The people *)f per annum, on a moderate average. 
Java are very musical, after their This is, in great measure, the fault of 
fashion, and have all manner of qu^er the natives themselves, who, ibtfead 
instruments, many of a bai barons of doing their utmost to exterminate 
description, some borrowed from the the breed, entertain a sort of super- 
Chinesc. They are much addicted stitious respect for their devourers, and 
to dramatic exhibitions and puppet carry it so far as to place food 
shows, and claim to be the original in- places to which they are known to in- 
ventors of .the ombres chtnoiseni figures sort, thinking thereby to propitiate tho 
moved behind a transparent curtain, foe, and keep hfe claWri off their wives 
Crawford, in his 14 History of the In- and children. They themselves, when 
dian Archipelago,?' gives them t$e compelled to depose the tiger, or when 
credit of this triumph of inventive led against him by* thefc European 
genius, which has found its way from allies^Show vast coolness and courage, 
the far East to the streets of Lofidoh, the mote remarkable, as, in ordinary 
and to Monsieur Seraplfin’s saloon in circumfeanCcsSof danger, they arejby 
the Palais Royal. < no means a *braVe people. P «Mpl 

Javan diversictafc are not all of the * quotes several anecdotes of their fm- 
saiue human and gentle charactei as les<tncss before wild beasts, Af W? 
those just cited. Although mild add Selberg furnishes one of a skmfr 
peacehbfe in ^disposition, the Javans kind:.* “ A Javan criminal was^con- 
are passionately fond of fights between *demned by the sultan to fign$$ lafeeu 
animals. Whilst beholding these royal tiger, whos# ferocity w£a rpjgecF 
encounters, tii£ir usual* calm g^a\ ity . to the highest point by want a(fto<j£ 
and mysterious rqseiye jttyhppear, and and* artificial irritation. Thr only 
are replaced by the^ntdsy, vehement* weapon allowed to the hu&an 6ora- 
eagardess of an exaited boy. Cock- ^batant ^as tf kreesc with the poipt 
rights are itfgroa#rdgue, antttn many broken off. After wrapping a cl$h 
an old tlitf exploits <tf sturoilnd hft left fist and arm, fhp mtyi 

the crested c6&botent& are related : entered the arena with an air<of un 
in astrafif'of lai%haWema^niloqit«nee. * daunted cMitmess, v and fixed a steady 
But other and more serious contest \ menacing gaze upon the brute. JtPjg 
frequently take plage. Before speak- * tiger spiang furiously upon km* iff* 
ing of them, turn to Dr. Selberg’s ^ tended victim, who With extfdordS* 
spirited account of ^tiger-hunt, w hick rfary boldness and rapidity 
occurred flitringv his stay at Surabaya, loft fist into the gaping^ jawl and at , 
Tigers of various spfctos abqund id the rianle moment, witu *fria qgen 
Java. The commonesfraie the royal* though pointless dagger, ripped l W * 
tiger rind the leopard, ofwrtuelr Ihteera the beast to the very heart. lip 
anitonl tlie blaofr tiger is .a bastard? than a mirfuto, the tigepJuyJjfikl at 
variety. Cubs of both ^Mndri* are* his conqueror’s feet. Th^^nmiiial 
frequently found in the^ame lair $ 4 was not v oqty forgiven but enpobftd 
and* when tlio black tiger, is >cry by his sovereign.” ’ p ^ 
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id lit the same moment, with ipa qgen 
royal* though pointless dagger, ripped tjfr . 
[fttMw the beast to the very ne*£t. ,3b lip 
stard? than a miuhto, the tigeuAy^d^ld at 


fS^dfc tiger having attacked and tom 
wman, a hunt was ordered, 
SeSberg was incited to share 
PMtt. He got on horseback before 
pjtoybreak, but the sun was up and 
Wir wheu .be readied the place of 

* rendezvous, where he found a strong 
^•SMfator of Europeans and Javans, 
f 4| ifl front of ns watfffc small wood, 

Choked and tangled with hushes : this 
{ Wps UK tiger’s lair. At about twenty 
' paces from the trees, we Europeans 
ourselves, with our rifles, 
r twelve paces from each other, and in 
ftflke form of a semicircle. Behind us 
'Iru a dose chain of several hundred 
t Javans, aimed with long frgpcs, 
;'3o^ases, and short swords. Ir the 
£ tiger broke through our ranks, they 
. were to kill him after their fashion. 
«he natives — those, at least, who 
. have not fcerved as soldiers — being 
unskilled in the use of fire-arms, are 
not trusted with them, for fear of 
accidents. From the opposite side of 
the wood a crowd of musicians now 
advanced, beating drums, triangles, 
and gangs, and making an internal 
din, intended to scare the tiger from 
hia lurking place, and ddve him to- 
ifards us. We were all on the alert, 
guns' cocked, eyes riveted on the 
wood. , The instruments came nearer 
£ad nearer, and I expected each mo* 

. rtient to see the monster spring forth. 
^JJhere ^rere no signs of him, however, 
tind fanesently the beaters stood before 
us. Heartily disappointed at this 
Jhuhb^tLChase and unexpected result, 
“ about to join the hunter sta- 
tkmed to my left, when^tke one on my 
w&r hand called h Javan, and bade 
him thruftt his lance into a bush on 
tay right, front, between our line and 
wood. Impossible, thought 
X* the beast should be there ; 
and I turned i q speak to my friend. 
I had uttered bat ja word or two, 
when a rustle and rush made me look 
round. Tlie Jtfvan stood before the 
^nsh, clutching a tiger by the throat 
# With both hands. The brute was al- 

* ready pierced *with bullets, lances, 
and daggers : a broad stream of blood 
towed over the free of the Javan, 


m. Ptfarcht 

fnd th@; nose slightly Injured. He 
4fepod agent and apparently stupified, 
and revived only when an official in- 
formed turn that he should receive the 
reward of ten dollars,, set upon the 
head of every tiger.” 

Although these field-days occa- 
sionally take place, the Javans have 
another and easier way of tiger catch- 
ing, by moans of a magnified rat -trap, 
baited with a goat, and^of which me 
door closes as the tiger rushes, in. 
The captive is then killed with bamboo 
spears, or, more frequently, transfer- 
red to a strong woodeh"eage, mid 
taken to a town, where he contributes 
to the amusement of his conquerors 
by fighting the buffalo. The Java 
buffalo is of the largest species, is 
covered with short thick hair, and has 
sharp herns, more than two fret long, - 
growing in a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion. His colour is of a dirty blue- 
black, and altogether he is a very 
ugly customer,' as the unfortunate 
tiger usually finds. For these duellos 
between the forest grandee and the 
lord of the plain, a regular arena is 
erected, surrounded b y strong pali- 
sades, behind which stand Javans 
armed » ith lances. After tlie buftal# 
lias been brought into tlie ring, a 
native, generally a chief, approaches 
the tiger s cage with a dancing step, 
accompanied by music, opens it, and 
retires in the same maimer, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the tiger. The 
tiger, who well knows his formidable 
opponent, comes unwillingly forth, 
and creeps round the arena, avoid- 
ing his foe, and watching an oppor- 
tunity to spring upon his head or 
tfeefc Presently the buffalo, who is 
‘almost always tlie assailant, rushes, 
‘'with a tremendous bollojv, at his 
sn caking antagonist; Tlie tiger seizes 
a. ih vpurablo moment, aikl fixes his 
long' claws in the butfalo’ s neck; but 
J he furious bull dashes him against 
the palisades, and^yeliing fearfuUy^he 
relinquishes liis hold, lie now shirks 
the combat more, than .ever ; but the 
buffalo follows him up till he piencea 
him with liis Homs, or crushes him 
to death against the barrier. Some- 


wko continued firmly to grasp his time$ friend Tiger proves dunghill hum 
enemy, until we released the lifeless the Very first, and* then the Javans 
carcase from his hands. His wound goad him . with pointed sticks, scald 
iriis not so serious as, we had at first him with boiling water, singe him 
feared : a bit of the scalp was tom off*, with blazing strtwv, and resort to' 
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other humane devices to, spur , 

courage. If the buffalo jpgfets -shy,* 
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which does not often happen, be is 
subjected to similar persecutions. But 
the poor tiger has bo chance allowed 
him ; for if he does, through pluck 
and luck, prove the better beast, the 
Javans, who evidently have not the 
slightest notion of fair play, or any 
sympathy with bravery, subject him 
to an unpleasant operation called the 
rampok . They make a ring round 
Mm, and torment him till he hazards 
a desperate spring, and finds his death 
Upon their lance points. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
Java tigers seldom or never attack 
Europeans. They consume the natives 
by dozens ; but Dr. Sol berg could get 
Ho account of an onslaught on a Dutch - 
nuta or any other white man. The 
Javans are well aware of this, and 
assert, that if a number of Europeans, 
amongst whom there is only one 
native, arc exposed to the attack of 
a tiger, the native is invariably the 
victim. This assertion is confirmed 
by many examples. Dr. Selborg con- 
jectures various reasons for this ee • 
centricitv or epicurism, whichever it 
may be termed, 'on the part of the 
tiger, and amongst other hypotheses, 
suggest^ that the animal may be 
partial to the hogoo of the Javans, 
who anoint their yellow carcases with 
cocoa-nut oil, The Javans them- 
selves explain it differently, and main- 
tain that the souls of Europeans pass, 
after death, into the bodies of tigers — 
a bitter satire upon those whose mis- 
sion it was to civilise and improve, 
and who, but too often, have preferred 
to persecute and deprave. Such a 
superstition demonstrates more than 
whole volumes of history, after what 
man mu' the first acquaintance was 
made between this artless, peaceful 
people, and theif European conquerors. 
The early Administration of the Dutch 
in Java was marked by many Sets of 
cruelty. ‘ Their leading traits,” says 
Baffles, M were a haughty assumption 
<tf Superiority, for the purpose of over- 
awing the credulous simplicity of the 
natives, and a most extraordinary 
timidity, which led them to suspect 
treachery and danger in quarters 
where they were least to be appre- 
hended.” Thus we find them, in the 
sixteenth century, murdering the 
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drea, and followers, merely 
when be came to visit them on 
their ships, with frfcfidiy mto 
and by previous agreement, his nun 
rous retinue inspired them with alasm^ 
The massacre of the Chinese in 
streets of Batavia, in the year 17 
when nkfe thousand were slain in < 
blood in the course of one 
is another crime on record against tip$ 
Dutch. Step by step, their ptffcf 
marked with blood, the people 
had at first thankfully received per-* ; 
mission to establish a single factory^ 
obtained possession of the whole island* i 
On southern side there are ml 
two nominally independent prams? tfe ? 
ideality vassals of the Dutch, and exist** ‘ 
ing blit at their good pleasure. -The 
present character of the Dutch adfld* j 
lustration is mild ; the slaves, espe-' , 
daily, now few and decreasing m 
number, ore humanely treated, 
in fact are better otF than the 14 
orders of the free Javans, being! 
ployed as household servants, wfcifefc 
the natives drag Out a painful dM ’ 
laborious existence in the rice lifod . 
c oft ee -fields. But, however good ih* j 
intentions of the Dutch government* 
however meritorious the endeavours , 
of certain governors-general, espe* 
dally of the excellent Van der Ca- 
pefieu, to civilise and improve the 
J avails, little progress lias as yet bean 
ma<le towards that desirable cud. In, 
the interior of the isldkttf, Where 'Euro*,$ 
pcans are scarce, the character of 'thflfi 
natives is far letter tiian on the coastal 
where they have contracted Ml 
dees of which the example is so plen- 
tifully afforded them bv their co»- , 
querors. Dwelling in wretcitedjtiifof 
ttie cost of whose material#ifoiMflpo* 
tion varied, in the time of H jfoa 
from five to ten shillings, they t&Q , 
for a wretched pittance, the sofi that ' 
their forefathers possessed. BrutMMfc, • 
lmwever, they aft, living fro* 
hand to mouth, and suffering from 
the diseases incident to poverty haft g 
the climate, and from otherif^intro- , 
duced from Europe, they appear toier 
ably contented. In thfc midst of their ■, 
misfortunes, they have one great soiaoa, 
one consoling and engvmpiigg dM; 
they live to gamble. Fo* a game eff 
chance, they abandon evwy igjfcig, 
forget their duties and families, epadl 
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own money and that of other 
i, and even set their Uberty 
cast of the die. It is a national 
frfiMlady, extending from the prince to 
ytfce boor, and including the Liplaps 
f ^half-breeds, who generally unite the 
Prices of their European fathers and 
: Indian mothers. The beast-fights arc 
? popular, chiefly because they afford 
Whch glorious opportunity for betting, 
jfiesides cocks and quails, tigers and 
; buffaloes, other animals, the least 
^^mgnacious possible, are stimulated to 

> Ja:contest. Locusts are made to enter 

lists, and are tickled on the head 
.with a straw until they reach the 
fighting pitch. Wild pigs are caught 
•in snares and opposed to goats, who 
T generally punish them severely, the 
Javan pigs being small, and possess- 
ing Httle strength and courage. Then 
there are races between paper kites, 
whose strings are coated with lime 
and pounded glass, so that, on coming 
iu t contact, they cut each other, and 
' the falling kite proclaims its owner’s 
•bet lost. And by day and night, Dr. 
Selberg informs us, on the high roads, 
ami near the villages, groups are 
totbe seen stretched upon the earth, 
playing games of chance. Nor are 
these by any means the lowest of the 
people. The doctor cites several in- 
stances of the extraordinary addiction 
both of men and women to this vice. 
He. had ordered a quantity of cigars 
of. a Javan, .who undertook to make 
agu} driver a hundred daily, for which 
he was tp be paid a florin. For two days 
*, fch© man kept to his contract, and then 
r <Ud not show his face for a week. On 
inqpiiy, it appeared that, although 
wretchedly poor^aud having a large 
family to support, he had been unable 
to resist the dice-box, and had gone 
to gamble away his brace of florip. 
To get rid even of this small sum 
might take him some time, ’thanks to 
* the infinite subdivisions of Jhvan coin- 
age, Which descend to a Pichi, or 
small bit of tin with a hole through 
it, ; whereof 5,600 make a dollar. 
When Dr. Selberg left Java, a Dutch 
pilot steered .the ship afitfar as Pas- 
•earuang. The man appeared very 
melancholy, and, on being asked the 
pause of his saduoss, said that, during 
/his previous trip, his wife had gambled 
, Ah,his sayings. He had forgotten the 

> hi his money-box, and, on going 


home, the last doit had disappeared. 
Dr. Selberg asked him if he could not 
cure his better-half of so dangerous a 
propensity. “ She is a Liplap, sir,” 
replied the mafl, With a shrug, mean- 
ing that correction was useless, and a 
good lock the only remedy. The 
merchants who ship specie and other 
valuable merchandise on vessels 
manned by Javans, supply the crew 
with money to gamble, as the only 
means to rouse them from their ha- 
bitual indolent lethargy, and ensure 
their vigilance. 

Whilst rowing up the Kalimas, Dr. 
Selberg was greatly dazzled by the 
bright eyes and other perfections of a 
young half-breed lady, as she toOklier 
airing in a tambangan , richly dressed 
in European style, and attended by 
two female slaves. A few days after- 
wards, when driving out to visit his 
friend Dr. F., the German chief of 
the Surabaya hospital, he again caught 
sight of this brown beauty, reclining 
in an elegant carriage-and-four, be- 
neath the shadow of large Chinese 
parasols, held by servants in rich 
liveries. Our adventurous Esculapius 
forthwith galloped after her. Un- 
fortunately, his team took it into 
, their heads to stop short in full career 
■ — no uncommon trick with the stub- 
! bom little Javan horses — and before 
they could be prevailed upon to pro- 
ceed, "all trace of the incognita 
was lost. Subsequently the doctor 
was introduced to her husband, a 
German of good family, who had left 
his country on account of an unfor- 
tunate duel, and who, after a short 
residence in Java, where he held a 
government situation, had been glad 
to pay his debts and supply his ex- 
|>ensive habits by a marriage with 
a wealthy half-caste heires§. The 
history of the lady is illustrative of a 
curious state of society. - She was the 
daughter of a Javan slftve and a 
Dutch gentleman, the administrator 
of one of the richest provinces of the 
island. As is there the case with 
almost all half-breed children, and even 
with many of pure European blood, 
she grew up under the care of her 
mother — that is tp say, under no care 
at all — in the society of Javans of the 
very lowest class, her father’s domes- 
tics. The Dutchman died when she 
'was about ten years old, having pre- 
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viously acknowledged her as his and desired me to say nothing of tvMH 
daughter, and left her the whole of I had seen to N., who presently catwl 
his property. The child, who, till in, and received ns with the unafkj 
then, had been allowed to run about footed frankness and hospitality nnfc J 
wild and almost naked, was now taken vorsal in Java.” The Vrouw wnfel 
in hand by her guardians, and con- now summoned, and, after a whity'l 
verted, by means of European clothes, made her appearance in fall European | 
into an exceedingly fine lady. Edu- fig. Conversation with her wtt 8 
catiou she of course had none, but difficult, for she could not speak 1 
remained in her original state of bar- Dutch, and through a feeling af | 
barons ignorance. Four years after- shame at her ignorance, would not s 
wards she became acquainted with the speak Malay. Neglected by her hue- ) 
German gentleman above-mentioned, band, and placed by her birth in an \ 
and soon afterwards they were mar- uncertain positjpn between Javan and 
ried. Dr. Selberg gives a character- European women, the poor girl had 
istic account of his first visit at their neither the education of the latter, 
house. U 1 went with Dr. F. to call nor the domestic qualities inherent in 
upon Mr. Von N., but that gen- the former. Subsequently Dr. Sel- 
tleman was out. ‘Let us wait his berg passed some time in Von N.!s 
return,’ said my friend, ‘ and in the house, and his account of what there 
meantime we will sec what his lady occurred is not very creditable to the 
is about, and you can pay your re- tone and morals of Javan society, 
spects to her. N. likes his wife to be Driving out one morning with & 
treated with all the ceremony used to host, the latter quietly asked him if 
a lady of condition in our own coun- he was not carrying on an intrigue 
try.’ We passed through several witli his wife. * “ You may speak 
apartments, filled with European and candidly,” said he, with great unoon- 
Asiatic furniture and luxuries, and corn, and to the infinite horror of the 
paused at the entrance of a large open innocent doctor. It appeared tbit 
room. With a slight but significant Von N. had allowed his lady to dis- 
gesturc, F. pointed to a group which cm cr a conjugal dereliction on Ms 
there offered itself to our \ iew. On part, and he suspected her of using 
a costly carpet lay several of Mr. Von reprisals. “ She is a Liplap,” he 
N.’s black servants, both male and said, fcl and though you are only an 
female, and in the midst of them was oran*j bar (a new coiner,) you know 
Mc> rouw Von N., only to be distiii- what that means.” Shocked by 
guished from her companions by the this cynical proceeding on the part' of 
richer materials of her dres*-. A his entertainer, Dr. Selberg left fjui 
silken sarong (a kind of plaid petti- house the next day, after prssaatlig 
coat,) and a kabaya of the same ma- Von N. with a doable-barrelled gun fy* 
tcrial composed her costume ; a pair payment of his hospitality. Through-* 
of Chiucsc slippers, of red velvet, cm- out Java, and even where hotels 
broidered with gold, lay near her exist, private houses are invari^ly 
naked feet. She rattled a dice-box, open to the stranger, and his retwS, 
and the servant*- anxiously aw aited the tion is most cordial. But. on his «£* 
throw, watching with intense eager- p$rture, it is incumbent on him, to- 
ness each movement of their mistress, cording to the tfustom of the island, 
Down came the dice, and with an in- to make his host a present, sufficiently 
articulate Cry the winners threw them- valuable to show that he has not S|M 
selves on the stakes. So preoccupied cepted hospitality from niggaitify 
were the whole party, that for some motives. s * 
moments we were unobserved. At The credulity and # superstition of 
last an exclamation of surprise warned the Javans exceed lielief. Dream*, 
the lady of our unwelcome presence, omens, lucky and unlucky days, as- 
The slaves ran away helter-skelter, trilogy, amulets, witchcraft, are with 
Mevronw Von N. snatched np her them matters of faith and reverence, 
slippers, and with a confused bow to They believe each bush and rook* 
Dr. F., disappeared. I was confounded even the air itself, to be inhabited % 
at this Btrange scene. My companion Dhewo or spirits. Not SatMed with 
laughed, led me into another room, the numerous varieties of suparnatuiil 
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-with which their, own tradi- 
supply them, they have bor- 
others from the Indians, Per- 
fclfettg, and Arabs. The Dhewos are 
jfflad spirits, and great respect is 
to them. They regulate the 
'-growth of trees, ripen the fruit, mnr- 
teter'ih the running streams, and abide 
kf the still shades of the forest. But 
their favourite dwelling is the Warin- 
nse tree (Jims IndicaJ) which droops 
Its tpug branches to the earth to form 
them a palace. The Javans mingle 
their superstitions ^ith the com- 

a est events of every-day life. 

we s, for instance, will throw a 
Bttie earth, taken from a new-made 
* grave, into the house they intend to 
fnb, persuaded that the inmates wHl 
thereby be plunged into a deep sleep. 
When they have done this, and espe- 
cially if they have managed to place 
the earth under the bed, they set to 
; work with fall conviction of impunity. 
Bamboo boxes of soil are frequently 
found in the possession of captured 
tbieyes, who usually confess the pur- 
pose to which they were to be ap- 
plied. During the English occupa- 
tion, it was casually discovered that a 
buffalo's skull was constantly car- 
ried backwards and forwards from 
one end of the island to the other. 
The Javans haft got a notion that a 
frightful curse had been pronounced 
upon the man who should allow it to 
Domain stationary. After the skull 
lag d travelled many hundred miles, it 
Was brought to Samarang, and there 
r&foe English resident had it thrown 
the sea. The Javans looked on 
gNfotiy, and held the curse to be 
neutralised by thg white men’s inter- 
vention. . Dr. Selberg gives various 
other examples, observed by himself, 
of the ridiculous superstitions of these 
simple islanders. A very remarka&e 
one is given in the works of Baffles 
qgd Crawford. In 1 814, it was found 
out that a road had been made up to 
the lofty summit of the mountain of 
Sumbing. The road Was twenty feet 
broad, and abdfrt sixty English miles 
in length, and a condition of its con- 
struction being that it should cross 
*’ no water- course, it straggled in count- 
tejs zig-zags up the monntain side. 

• This giggfftic work, the result of the 
Mxnurs of a whole province, and of a 
|ppple habitually an&constitutionally 


averse to violent exertion, was finished 
before the government became .aware 
of its commencement. Its origin was 
most absurd aqd trifling. An old 
woman gave out that she haid dreamed 
a dream, ami that a deity was about 
to alight upon the mountain top. 
A curse was to fall upon all who 
did not work at a road for his de- 
scent into the plain. Such bound- 
less credulity as this, is of course 
easily turned to account by mis- 
chievous persons, find lias often been 
worked upon to incite the *1 avails to 
revolt. The history of the island, 
even in modern times, abounds in in- 
surrections. got up, for the most part, 
by men of little talent, bnt possessing 
sufficient cunning to turn the inibe-. 
cility of their countrymen to then* own 
advantage. 

The weakness of the Javans’ in- 
tellects is only to be equalled by their 
strange want of memory. A few 
weeks after the occurrence of an 
event in which they themselves bore 
a share, they have totally forgotten 
both its time and circumstances. 
None of them have any idea of 
their own age. Dr. Selberg had a 
servant, apparently about sixteen 
years old. Ik* frequently asked him 
how old he was, and never got the 
same answer twice. Mu ratten re- 
marked this same peculiarity in the 
Sumatra Malays, and Humboldt in 
the Chaymas Indians. The latter 
people, however, do not know how 
to count beyond fr\ e or six, which is 
not the case with the Javans. Their 
want of memory renders their his- 
torical records of questionable value, 

• producing an awful* confusion of 
dates, in addition to the childish tales 
and extraordinary misrepresentations 
which they mingle with narratives 
of real events. 

Although, as already observed, the 
corruption and immorality of the 
"natives in and near European estab- 
lishments great as their virtue 
and simplicity in the interior, it can- 
not be said that crime Abounds in 
any part of Java. Within the pre- 
sent century prayers were read for 
the Govern or- geu oral’s skfoty when 
he went on a journey, and thanks- 
givings offered up on his return? now 
the whole island may be travelled 
over almost as safely as any*part of 
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Europe. The Javans are neither upon the ground. Sudden repentssi^ 
quarrelsome nor covetous, and even succeeded the groundless snspienfim 
when they turn robbers they seldom and cruel deed, and some Jav m%i 
kill or iU- treat thqae they plmiiler. who soon afterwards came up, fouudf 
On the other hand they are terribly him raving over the body of hU 
sensitive of any injury to their and imploring to be delivered to jufrlj 
honour, and an insult* is apt to tice.” Seldom, however, dqp% 
produce the terrible Amok, freely amok make only one victim. ** 
rendered in English as running Javan women are not subject to theiq 
a muck.” It is a Malay word, fury-fits, but are not on that account ' 
signifying to attack «tmie one fu- the less dangerous. Of ail extremely j 
riously and desperately with intent to jealous disposition, they Iiave quiet' 
'murder him. ft is also used to ex- and subtle means of revenging them* 
press the rush of a wild beast on his selves uj>on their rivals. They aaea 
prey, or the charge of a body of skilled in the preparation of poisons >{ 
troops, especially with the bayonet. — of one especially, which kills sloWljr, 
This outbreak of revengeful fury is occasioning symptoms similar to thoet 
frequent with Malays, and by no of* consumption. W hen a Javan per* 
means uncommon amongst Javans, reive* tftse, she resigns herself to her 
In the latter, whose usual character fate, knowing well what is the matter 
is so gentle, those suddeu and trail tic with her, and rejecting antidotes at- 
outbursts strike the beholder >v it b useless. And European physkja&ft 
astonishment, the greater that there have as yet done little against tfc 
is no previous indieation of the com- effect* of this poison, whose ingre^ 
ing storm. A Javan has received an dieuts they cannot discover with saffi-, 
outrage, pcrlnqis a blow, but he pro- dent accuracy to counteract them, 
serve* his usual calm. gra\ e de- A medical man told Dr. Selberg that 
meanour, mitii on a sudden, and with copjier dust and human hair were 
a. terrible shriek, he draws his Urecse, amongst them, combined with other 
and attacks not only those who bav» sulistauces entirely unknown to 
ofteuded hint, but unoffending by- The dose is usually administered in 
standers, and often the persons he rice, the chief food of the Javans, 
best loves. It is a temporary in- Arsenic, auotiter i*>Uon *in common 
sanity, which usually lasts till lu* use, is sold in all the bazaars. Thw 
sinks from exhaustion, or is himself poisoning practice is not unusual 
struck down. The paroxysm over, . amongst Liplap women married to 
remorse assails him, and he bewails Europeans, and who, although nomi- 
the sad results of his mafia ylah or agdlv Christians, possess, for the mpafc 
blinded eye, by which term the qRHMl the vices and superstition# of 
Javans frequently designate the amok, their Mahometan sisters. The latter 
Apprehension of danger often brings can hardly be said to have any rgli-* 
on this species of delirium. “Two gion, for tiiey know little of the faith 
Javans, ' says Dr. Selberg, •• married of .Mahomed beyond a few of its out- 
men, ami intimate friends, went one ward forms, it has been remarked* 
day to Tjaudjur, to sell bamboo bits- that since Java has been more mildly 
kets. One got rid of all his stock, governed, and that the natives have 
went to, a Chinese shop, bought a been better treated by*be Dutch, 
handkerchief and umbrella for his wife, am bks have been far less frequent, 
and set out on hlfglMn home with Hy kindness, it is evident tiu&ngjril 
his companion, Avtto hac^Hu n tinfor- may be done with the Javans, whose* 
tnnate, and had soNbAiiug. T'he gratitude and tidvlity to those wtto 
lucky seller was in higWpirits, child- show it thom^re admitted by 
ishly delighted at his success, and ropcans u ho have lived any time In ' 
with the presents he took to his wife; the 1 island. Another excellent quality^ 
his friend walked by his side, grave is their love of truth. The tribq^p, 
and silent. Suddenly the former also have little trouble in ascertaining a" 
became mute. ; he fancied ids comrade crimiuars guilt, lie at once confesses 
envied and intended to stab him. it, and seeks no other '^UenoaMn 
Drawing his kreese, he fell upon the than is to be found in tnMbual plea 
imotiftiding man, and laid him dead of moral and momentary blindnpa|^ 
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' 1 v Passaruang was the last Javan 
town visited* by Dr. Selberg. He 
h%d promised himself much pleasure 
fa exploring the province of the same 
innate, and in examining the various 
Objects of interest it contains. He 
Intended to ascend the volcano of 
FeKftu Bromo, whose . fiery crater, 
efilfcsa from a distance at sea, had ex- 
citqd^his lively curiosity ; he wished 
to viat the ruins of old temples, ves- 
tig8a,ofJ^van civilisation a thousand 
: years^ago, and to gaze at the cataracts 
which, dash, from a height of three 
hundred feet, down the rocky sides of 
\ Mount Ajjuna. But he was doomed 
? to disappointment. Up to this time 
/ his health had been excellent: neither 
| heat nor malaria had succeeded in con- 
pVerting his wholesome German com- 
| plexion into the bilious tint that stains 
i- the cheeks of most Europeans in Java. 

: The climate, however, would not fore- 
go its customary tribute, and, on his 
passage from Surabaya to Passaruang, 
he fell seriously ill. After suffering 
for a week on board ship, he felt some- 
what better, and went on shore, but 
experienced a rdfapse, and was carried 
senseless into the house of a rich Javan. 
He was gradually getting acquainted 
with the comforts of the country he 
had so much desired to visit. Already 
he had been nearly choked by the 
marsh vapour at Batavia, half de- 
voured by mosquitoes, and ’all but 

* drowned in a squall. In the island 

• /MjJfr -a, whilst traversing a swamp, 

onfhS shoulders of a native, his bearer 
hatfattempted to rob him of his watch, 
hud* on his resenting this liberty, he 
and his boat's crew were attacked, and 
narrowly escaped massacre. And 
no^ came disease, aggravated by the 
minor nuisances incidental to that 
land of vermin and venom. Confined 
to 'bed by sudden and violent fever, 
he received every kindness and atten- 
tion from his fnendly host, who, on 
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leaving him at night, placed an open 
cocoa nut by his bed-side, a simple 
, but delightful fever-draught. Awak- 
ing' with a parched tongue and burn- 
ing thirst, he sought the nut, but it 
was empty. The next night the same 
thing occurred, and he could not ima- 
gino who stole his milk. He ordered 
two nuts and a light to be left 
near him : towards midnight a slight 
noise attracted his attention, and 
he saw two small beasts steadily and 
cautiously approach, stare at him 
with their protruding eyes, and then 
dip their ugly snouts into his cocoa 
nuts. These free-and-easy vermin 
wore geckos , a species of lizard, about 
a foot long, of a pale grayish-green 
colour, spotted with red, having a 
large mouth full of sharp teeth, a lone 
tail, marked with white rings, and 
. sharp claws upon their feet. Between 
f these claws, by w hich they cling to 
whatever they touch, is a venomous- 
secretion that distils into the wounds 
they make. Dr. Selberg was weK^ac- 
quainted with these comely creatuis& 
and had even bottled a couple, whiefi , 
; ;now grace the shelves of a Gcnnan 
^museum ; but, in his then feeble and 
half delirious state, tfjeir presence in- 
, timidatod him ; and, fancying thHt if 
lie disturbed their repast, they might 
transfer their attentions to himself, he 
allowed them to swill at leisure, until 
an accidental noise spared them away. 

^ Their visit . was, perhaps, a good 
omen, for, on the following day, the 
doctor found himself sufficiently re- 
covered to return on board his trans- 
1; port. AfW some buffeting by storms, 
i and a passing ramble ip St. Helena, 

'■ he reached Europe? till cravings after 
Easton "travel tolerably assuaged, to 
give his countiymen the benefit of his> 
notes and observations upon the fair 
but feverish ehpges of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. 


+ 
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THE CAVE OF THE REGICIDES ; 


AND HOW THREE OF THEM 
I* 


“ Oliver Newman” is a poem 
which I opened with trembling; for 
the last new poem that ever shall he 
read from such an one as Southey, is 
not a thing that can be looked upon 
lightly. Then it came to us from his 
grave, “ like the gleaming grapes 
when the vintage is done and the 
last fruit of such a teeming mind must 
be relished, though far from being the 
best ; as we arc glad to eat apples out 
of season; which, in the time of them, 
we should hardly have gathered. But 
this is not to the purpose. I was 
surprised to find the new poem built 
on a history which novelists and 
story-tellers have been nibbling at 
thepc twenty years, and which seems 
to be a peculiarly relishable bit of 
news oil an old subject, if we may 
judge by the way in which literary 
epicures have snatched it up piece- 
meal. In the first place, Sir Walter 
Scott, who read every thing, got hold 
of a u North American publication,”* 
from which he learned, with surprise, 
that Whalley the regicide, “ who was 
never heard of after the Restoration,” 
tied to Massachusetts, and there lived 
concealed, and died, and was laid in 
an obscure grave, which had lately 
been ascertained. Giving Mr. Cooper 
due credit for a prior use of the story, 
ho made it over, in his ow*n in- 
imitable way, and puts it Into the 
mouth of Major Bridgenorth, relating 
his adventures in America. Southey 
seems next to have got wind of it, 
reviewing “Holmes* American An- 
nals,” t in the Q uarteriy , when he con- 
fesses he first thought of King Philip’s 
war as the subject for an epic — a 
thought which afterwfifiltfc became a 
flame, and determined djA to make 
Goffe (another regiciderVl hero of 
his poent. A few details of t history 
got out of npmauce and gossip into 
genuine Mgwy, in a volume of 
“ Murray *|^feily Library t afcd the 
great “ Elttcldator” of Oliver Crom- 


FARED IN NEW ENGLAND* 

well’s mystifications* condenses 
again into a single sentence, ob se t*** * 
ing, with his usual buffoonery, that 
“ two of Oliver’s cousinry fled to Ufaw 
England, lived in caves there,, and * 
had a sore time of it.” And tipw 
comes the poem from Southey, Ml of ' 
allusions to the same story, and, after 
all, giving only part of it ; for I do 
not see that any one 'has yet men- 
tioned the fact, that three regicides 
lived and died in America after the* 
Restoration, and that their sepulchres 
are there to this day. 

In truth, the new poem led me to 
think there might be some value in a 
certain MS. of my own, — mere notes 4 
of a traveller, indeed, but results of a 
tour which I made in New England 


in th^ summer of 18 — , during which, 
besides visiting one of tbchaufets of 
. the fugitives, I took the pains to in* 
vestigate all that is extant of their 
Story I found tfcjrc a* queer lflllle 
account of them, badhr written, and 
worse arranged ; the wwk of one Dr. 
Stiles, who seems to have t)hen some- 
thing of a pions Jacobin, and whoso 
revereuce for the murderers of King 
Charles amounts almost to idolatiy. 
H#was president of Yale College, at 
Newhaven, and thoroughly possessed* 
Qf all the hate and cant about Malig* « 
mints, which the first settlers of NOW 
England brought over with them aa 
an heir-loom for their sons. A member 
of his college told me, that Stiles used 
to tell the undergraduates that silly 
story about the king’s befog hanged 
by mistake for Oliver, after the Res- 
toration ; and that he only left it off 
when a dry fellow laughed out at the 
narration, and on being asked what* 
there was to laugh at, replied, “ hang- 
ing a man that had lost hi9 neck,” 
After reading the doctor’s book on the 
Regicides, 1 cannot dotfbt the aneog * 
♦dote, for he carries his love of Cwftr 4 
Into rapture ; talks of “ enterWMhg « 
angels” in the persons.aof Goffe ana 


• Notes to u Peveril of the Peak.” f tf otee V “ Oliver N 

X TriaL of Charles t. ahd the Regicides, which I see referred to in 

ian,* but I have not the bog^iyself. 
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Whalley, and applies to them the 
beautiful language in which St. Paul 
commemorates the saints, — “they 
wandered about, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; they wandered 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
4ens and caves of the earth — of whom 
the world woe not worthy” The book 
itself is the most confused mass of 
repetition .and contradiction I ever 
raw, and yet proved to me vastly 
r Entertaining. In connexion with it, 
I got hold of several others that 
helped to “ elucidate " it ; and thus, 
with much verbal information, I 
believe I came to a pretty clear view 
of the case. 1 can only give what I 
have gathered, in the off-hand way of 
a tourist, but perhaps L may serve 
some’ one with facts, which they will 
arrange much better, in performing 
the more serious task of a historian. 

After spending several w eeks in the 
vicinity of York, 1 left that city ' 
In aTshMtDur for a visit to the “ East- 
ern, StatesV’ om* passage lying through 
the East River and Long Island 
Sound, and requiring about live liours’ # 
sail to complete the trip to New haven. 

I found the excursion by no means an 
agreeable one. The Sound itself is 
wide, mid our way lay at equal dis- 
tances between its shores, which, being 
quite low, are not easily descried* by 
a passenger. Then there came up a 
squall, wlrfich occasioned a great swell 
m the sea, and sickness was the eon- 
sequence among not a tew of the com- 
pany on board. Altogether, the 
steamer being greatly inferior to those ! 
on the Hudson, and crowded with a 
vei^ uninteresting set of passengers, 
1 was glad to retreat from the cabin, 
going forward, and looking out im- 
patiently for t^e end of our voyage. 

Here it was that I first caught sight 
4f two bold headlands, looming up, a 
little retired from the shore, and 


bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, 
which, with the bay and harbour in 
the foreground, and a fine outline of 
hills sloping away towards the horizon, 
conveys a most agreeable impression 
to the approaching stranger of the 
region he is about to visit. A person 
who stood looking out very near me, 
gave me the information that the twin 
mountains were called, from their 
geographical relations to the meridian 
of Newhaveu, East and West Rocks, 
and adddll the remark, for which I was 
hardly prepared, that West Rock was 
celebrated as having afforded a refuge 
to the regicides Goife and Whalley. 

My follow -passenger, observing my 
interest in this statement, went on to 
tell me, in substance, as follows. A 
cleft in its rugg(*d rocks was once 
actually inhabited by those scape- 
goats, and still goes by the name of 
“ The Regicides’ Cave.’' Newhaven, 
moreover, contains the graves of these 
men, and regards them with such re- 
markable veneration, that oven the 
railroad speed of progress and im- 
provement lias been checked to keep 
them inviolate ; — a tribute which, in 
America, must be regarded as very 
marked, since no ordinary obstacle 
over is allowed to interfere with their 
perpetual “go-ahead.” It seems flic 
ancient grave-yard, where the regi- 
cides repose, was found very desirable 
for a public square ; and as a mimic 
Pere-Ja-Ciiaise had just lieeu created 
in the outskirts of the town, away 
went coffins and bones, grave-stones 
auil sepulchral effigies, and monu- 
ment! urns, to plant the new city of 
the i/ead, and make way for living 
dogs, as better than defunct lions. 
Such a resurrection, the towns-folk 
gave to their respectable grandfathers 
and grandmothers ; but not to the 
relics of the regicides. At these shrines 
of murder and rebellion, the spadg 


jiving a dignity to the coast at this, 
particular spot, by which it is not 
generally distinguished. We soon, 
entered the bay of Newhaven, and the? 
Jana itself •began to appear, em- 
Mitel very snugly between the two 
1 mmyrn, and deriving no little 
beauty from their prominent shore in 
Rs , sm^mdiug scenery. I judged 
them^^fc more than Jour or five 
t liigh, but they are marked 
JSth elegant peaks, and present a 


and the mattock stood still ; and their 
once resties* tenants, after shifting 
between many disturbances while 
living, were suffered to sleep mu, in a 
kind o£ sepulchral limbo,, between the 
marble in Westminster Abbey, to 
which they once aspfrA^pd the ditch 
at Tyburn, which they so. narrowly 
escaped. 

I wa#-. cautioned, by my communi- 
cative. friend not to speak Joo freely 
of J&egltides,? J must call 
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thorn u the Judges,” he said ; for, in rigid features and polemical address^ 
Newhaven, where Puritanism perpe- which convinced me that I was i n 
tuates some of its principles, and all presence of the dons and doctors of a 
of its prejudices, it appears that such Puritan university, 
is the prevailing euphuism which is 44 Go-ahead ! ” sung out somebody, 
employed, as more in harmony with as soon as our luggage was strapped 
their notions of Charles as a sinful behind ; and away we drove, in full 4 
Malignant, and of Jho Rebellion as a chase, with drays and cabs, toward* 
glorious foretaste of the kingdom of the central parts of the city. The’ 
the saints. 44 Hie .Judges’ Cave” is newer streets are built, I observed, 
therefore the expression by which with snug little cottages, and intersect 
they speak of that den of thieves on at right angles. The suburban Go- 
West Rock; and they always use an tbk% so justly reprobated by the critics 
equally .guarded phrase when they of Maga, is not quite as unusual as it 
mention those graves in the square, — ought to be ; but a succession of neat 
graves, lie it remembered, that en- little shnibbery-plots around the doors^ 
close the ashes of men, who should have and a trim ;iir about things in general* 
been left to the lender mercies of the suits ^prv well the environs of such a 
public executioner, had they only re- uli mature city as Newhaven. I never 
ceived in retribution what they meted saw' such a place for shade-trees, 
out to their betters. They are planted every where ; little 

Newdiavcu, in addition to these slender twig*, boxed carefully front 
treasures, boasts another Pnritan w heels and schoolboys, and Mruggliflg 
relic, of a different kind. » The earlv apparently against the cura% 
settlers founded ben* a Calvinistic slips shall not thrive;” 
college, which has become a very ruble overarching trees, * 

popular sectarian university, and iny nues, so remarkable and so numerous 
visit at this time was partly occa- that the town is familiarly called, by 
stoned by the recurrence of the annual its poets, the. ** City of Elms.” 
commemoration of its foundation. The Funereal Square, of which I 
I sus]>ect the person who leaned had id ready learned the history, was 
over the bulwarks of the steamer, soon reached, and we were set down 
and gave me the tacts — which 1 at a hotel in its neighbourhood. Its 
have related in a very different vein “rugged elms” are not the only trace 
from that in which I received them of the fact, that the rude forefathers 
— was a dissenting minister going of the city once reposed in their 
up to be at his college at this import- shadow; for, in the middle of tb$'? 
nut anniversary. There was a tone square, a church of tolerable Gotfdgf, 
in his wrice, as was said of Prince still remains; in amiable proximity 
Albert's, when he visited the navans to which appear two meeting-house, 
at Southampton, which sufficiently of a style of architect ue truly original, 
indicated his sympathies.* The regi- and exhibiting as natural a develop- 
cides were evidently the calendared jjfent of Puritanism, as the cathedrals 
saints of his religion, and their adven- ' display of Catholic religion. Behind 
tnres his Avia Sanctorum. He was one of these meeting-houses protrudes, 
nevertheless very civil and enter- in prefile, the classic pediment of a 
taming, and I was glad, on arriving brick and plaster temple, of which the 
at the quay, to find no worse com- divinity is the Connecticut Themis, 
ponion forced ujkhi me in the carriage and in which the Solons of the com-’ 
which 1 had engaged (as 1 supposed mon wealth biennially enact legisla- 
tor myself alone) to take life into the tive games in her honour. Still fcth#r 
oity. There was so great a rush for in the back-grotfnd are sden spire and 
cabs and coaches, however, that there cupola, peering over a thickset flMfc 4 
was no gain# single; and 1 accord- itt the friendly shade of whoaMHB 
ingly toiiml^akyself again in close demic foliage a long line o£|>ll)Hp'« 
communication with my narrative looking buildings were pointed cut tb < 
feflow'-tniveitor, who soon made room me as the colleges. * 
tor two otlutos ; grave personages with Them shabby homes of 
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ire re my only token that I had enter- 
ed a university town. The streets, 
It is true, were alive with bearded and 
fcttustached yonth, who gave some 
evidences of being yet in stain pupil- 
tori ; but they wore hats, and flaunted 
hot a rag of surplice or gown. In the 
Nold and truly respectable college at 
New York, such things are not alto- 
gether discarded ; but, at Newhaven, 
where they are devoutly eschewed as 
favouring too much of Popery, not 
a j&ember of its faculties, nor master, 
floetor, or scholar, appears with 
the time-honoured decency which, 
to my antiquated notion, is quite 
inseparable from the true regimen of 
’’a .university. The only distinction 
which I remarked between Town and 
Gow r n,' is one in lack of which Town 1 
makes the more respectable appear- 
rance of the twain; for the college 
badg&yram to be nothing more than 
odd-tfj fc medals of gold, which 
lure jij^KIdimeaning display on the 
mrnW m ~ ruffles, or dangle with 
^w^mt from their watch ribbons. 
I have ho doubt that the smart shop- 
men who flourish canes and smoke 
cigars in the same walks with the 
collegians, very much envy them these 
poor decorations ; but in "my opinion, 
they have far less of the Titmouse in 
their appearance without them, and 
would sooner betaken for their bet- 
ters by lacking them. My first im- 
ssions were, on the whole, far from 
pourable, therefore; as from such 
kings in the young men, I was forced 
i judge of their alma mater . And I 
must own, moreover, that my subse- 
quent acquaintance with the univer- 
sity did little to diminish the disap- 
pointment which I unwillingly felt in 
this visit to one of the most popular 
8&ats of learning in America. 1 cer- 
tainty came prepared to be pleased ; 
for I had met in New York several 
persons of refined education, who had 
taken their degrees at this place ; but, 
to dismiss this digression froth my 
main purpose, I must say that the 
Commencement was any thing but a 
Creditable affair. * After carefully ob- 
serving all that I could unobtrusively 
hear and see, I cannot speak flatter- 
ingly J^the performances, whether 
or the manner be con- 
can scarcely account for 
at so many educated men as took 



part in the exercises should make no 
better 1 exhibition of themselves. One 
oration delivered by a bachelor of 
arts, was vociferated with insolence 
so consummate, that I marvelled how 
the solemn-looking divines, whom it 
occasionally seemed to hit, were able 
to endure it. lq all that 1 heard, 
with veiy few exceptions, there was 
a deficiency of good English style, of 
elevated sentiment, and even of sound 
morality. Many of the professors 
and fellows of the University are 
confessedly men of cultivated minds, 
and even "of distinguished learning: 
yet this great celebration was no 
better than I say. I can account for 
it only by the sectarian influences 
which imbue eveiw thing in New- 
haven, and by the want of a thoroughly 
academic atmosphere, which secta- 
rianism never ban create. It was 
really farcical to see the good old: 
president ^confer degrees with an 
attempt at ceremony, which seemed 
to have no rubric but extemporary 
convenience, and no purpose but the 
despatch of business. All this may 
seem to have nothing to do with my 
subject ; yet 1 felt myself that the 
regicides had a good deal to do with 
it. In tins college, one sees the best 
that Puritanism could produce ; and I 
thought what Oxford and Cambridge 
might have become under the invad- 
ing reforms of the usurpation, had 
the Protectorate been less impo- 
tent to reproduce itself, and carry out 
its natural results on those venerable 
foundations. 

On the day following that of the 
Commencement, I took a drive to 
West Rock. I was so happy as to 
have the company of a very intelli- 
gent person from the Southern States, 
and of • a young lady, his relative, who 
was very ambitious to make the ex- 
cursion. It was a pleasant drive of 
abott three miles to the foot of the 
mountain, where we alighted, the 
driver leaving the horses in charge of 
themselves, and undertaking the office 
of guide. It was somewhat tedious 
climbing for our fair friend ; but up 
we went, over rough stones, creeping 
vines and brushwood, that showed no 
signs of being very frequently dis- 
turbed ; our guide keeping the bright 
buttons of his coat-skirts before us, 
and in some other respects reminding 
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me of Mephistopheles on the Hartz. 
It certainly was very accommodating 
in Nature, to provide. the lofty cham- 
bers of the regicides with such a stair- 
case ; for in their day it must have 
defied any ordinary search, and when 
found must have presented as many 
barriers of brier and thicket, as grew 
up around the Sleeping Beauty in the 
fairy tale. 

As we reached what seemed to be 
the top of the rock, we came suddenly 
into an open place, but so surrounded 
by trees and shrubs, as effectually to 
shut in the view. Here was the cave ; 
and very different it was from what 
we had expected to find it ! We had 
prepared ourselves to explore a small 
Antiparo*, and were quite chagrined 
to find our grotto diminished to a 
mere den or covert, lietween two im- 
mense stones of a truly Stonehengian 
appearance and juxtaposition . I 
doubted for a .moment w pother their 
singular situation, on the top of this 
mountain, were matter for the geolo- 
gist or the antiquary ; ami would like 
to refer the question to the learned 
Dean of Westminster, who hammers 
stones as eloquently as some of his 
predecessors have hammered pulpits. 
The stones are well-nigh equal in 
height, of about twenty teet perpen- 
dicular, one of them nearly conical, 
and the other almost a true parallelo- 
piped. Betwixt them another large 
stone appears to ha>c fallen, till it 
became wedged ; and the very small 
aperturo between this stone and the 
ground beneath, is all that justifies the 
name of a cave, though there are 
several fissures about the stones, in 
w p hich possibly beasts might be shel- 
tered, but hardly liumau beings. To 
render the ca\ e itself large enough for 
the paii' that oucc inhabited it, the 
•earth must have boon dug from under 
Jhe stone, bo as to make a covered 
pit ; and oven then, it w as hardly so 
good a place as is said to have been 
made for “a refuge to the conies,” 
being much fitter for wild-cats or 
tigers. 1 could scarcely persuade my- 
self, that English law could e\cr have 
driven a man three thousand miles 
•over the sea, and then into such a 
burrow as this ! But so it was ; and 
it was retribution and justice too. 

Bad as it was, It looked moreagree- 
*able to Gotland Whallfy, than a 



cross-beam and two halters, or even ’ 
than apartments in the Tower of Lon- 
don. They had it fitted up with a 
bed, and ofher “ creature-comforts" 
of a truly Crusoe-like description. 
The month of the cave was aertened 
by a thick growth of bushes, and thq 
place was in several other respects , 
well suited to their purposes,, Urn 
parallelopiped, of w hichlhave spoken# 
was easily climbed, being fnrnUMl 
with something like stairs, and Hi 
top commands a fine view of the town, 
the bay, aud the country for miles 
around. It served them, therefore, as 
a watch-tower, and must JmveJbeen 
very useful as a means of protection, i 
ana as an observatory for amuse-* 
ment. I mounted the stone myself 
and tried to fancy how different was 
the scene two hundred years amt 
There the exile would sit hour after 
hour, not as one may sit ] 
to see sails and steamers i 
leaving the harbour, and { 
and railroad cars passing i 
iug .continually ; but W«PPE& ip. 
astonishment aud fear, if one fone 
. hip might be decried coming up the , 
b:n , or if a solitary horsemau was to 
be seen or heard pursuing his journey 
in the n alley bclow\ 

While the fugitives lived in this 
den, they w ere ~ regularly supplied 
witli daily bread and other necessaries 
of life, by a woodman, who lived at 
the foot of the rock. A child came i 
the mountain daily with a supply i 
pro\ isious, w hich he left on a cc 
stone, and returned without 
any bodv, or asking any questions * - 
Echo, hi this w aj he always brought 
a full basket and took back an empty 
one, without the least suspicion that 
he was becoming an accessory 
high treason, and, as it is said, with- 
out c\er knowing to whom, oifffpr 
what, he was ministering. As a 
Brahmin sets rice before an idol, so 
the little (me fjd the stone, or loft the 
basket to “ the unseen spirit the* 
wood;” aud well it was that the jftfle 
Red -riding- hood escaped the u&aL 
fate of all lop’ety little foresters* 
seems there were mouths an^ipigrs 
in the mountain which cheesecMm 
w ouid not ha\ e satisfied. The dwell- 
ers In the rock had a fright 

one night from the rvisftPPbmeT 
describabte beast— a pauthoft or z 
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worse — that blazed its horrid 
eyesinto their dark hole, and growled 
so frightfully, that if all the bailiffs of 
^Ltaidon had surrounded their den, 
they would have been less alarmed. 
.It*, seemed some motherly tigress in 
sdatf&r of her cubs, and when she dis- 
i covered, the intruders, she -set «p such 
an hlulation of maternal grief as made 
eprary aisle of the forest ring again, 
fid so scared the inmates of her den, 
'Meat, as soon as they dared, they took 
ttt their heels down ' the mountain, 

' ready to hear any hue and ory on 
their track, rather than hers. This 
afcory was* told us by our guide, who 
agave it as the reason for their final 
^desertion of the place. 
t jOn the stone which I cli mbed, 1 found 
engraven a groat number of names 
and initials, with dates of different 
years. Apparently they had been left 
there b&visiters from the university. 

pne place, some ardent 
first love with demo- 
ken pains to renew the 
vhich tradition says Goffc 
Hey placed over their retreat. 

, “ Opposition to tyrants is (ibedienoe 
to God.” I suppose there will always 
be' fresh men to do Old Mortality’s 
office for tlfis inscription, for the 
maxim is one which has long been 
popular in America among patriotic 
disclaimers. How long it will con- 
tinue generally popular, may in- 
deed be doubted, since the abolitionists 
jive lately adopted it, and in their 
laths it becomes an incendiary 
itch word, which thq supporters of 
avery have no little reason to dread. 
I myself saw this motto bn an anti- 
sda^iy nlacaad set up in the streets 
of Jfew aToiik. 

» I inferred from this inscription, and 
tlfe names on the rock, that the spot 
is visited by some with very different 
feelings from those which it excited 
in me and my companions. Our 
valuable conductor, i\ is true, spoke 
of “ the Judges” with as much rever- 
ence as vSO sturdy a republican would 
be likely to show to any dignity whajt- 
over; and really the honest fellow 
seemed to give us credit for more ten- 
derness than we felt, and ‘tried to 
express himself in such a . manner, 
when telling of’ the misery of the 


exiles, as not to wound our sensibili- 
ties. But I fear his consideration 
was aU lost ; for, sad as it is to think 
of any fettow : man reduced to such 
extremity as to take up a lodging 
like this, we could only think how 
many of the noble and the lovely, and 
how many of the true and loyal poor, 
had .been brought by Gofie and Whal- 
ley to greater miseries than theirs. I 
could not force myself, therefore, to 
the melting mood; it was enough 
that I thought of January 30, 1648, 
and said to myself, “Doubtless there 
is a God that judge Lh in the earth.” 
The lady recalled some facts from 
Lord Clarendon’s History, and said 
that her interest in the spot was far 
from having any thing to do with 
sympathy for the regicides. Iler 
patronising protector expressed his 
surprise, and jokingly assured me that 
she regarded it as a Mecca, or he 
would not have given himself the 
trouble of waiting on her to a place 
be so little respected. She owned 
that she was hardly consistent with 
herself in feeling any interest at aU 
in tiie memorial -of regicides ; but I 
reminded her that Loiil Capel kissed 
the axe which completed the work 
of rebellion, and deprived his royal 
master of life ; * and we agreed that 
even the intelligent instruments oi 
that martyrdom acquired a sort of 
reliquary value from Hie blood with 
wliich they were crimsoned. 

The troglodytes, then, were but two; 
but there was a v third fugitive regicide 
who came to Newhaven, and now lies 
there in his grave. This was none 
other than John Dixwell* whose 
name, with those of Goftc and Whal- 
loy. may be found on that infamous 
death -warrant, which some have not 
scrupled to call the Major (Jharta. 
Dixwell’s is set among the a/ woXX ot, 
who, in the day of reckoning, wer$ 
judged hardly worth a hanging , but 
Whalley’s occupies the bad eminence 
of being fourth on the list, and next 
to the hard-fisted autograph of Oliver 
himself; while William Goffe’s is 
signed just before the signature of 
Pride, whose miserable penmanship 
that day, it will be remembered, cost 
his poor body an airing on the gibbet, 
in the year 1660., Scott, by the way. 
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gives Whalley the jwmnomm Badmcd; 
but there it is on the parchment, too 
legible for his soul’s good — Edward 
Whalley. Shall 1 recur to die rest «f 
their history in England before 1 conte 
to my American narrative ? Perhaps 
in those days of “ elucidations,” whc4 
it is said that every tiling about two 
hundred years since is, for the first 
time, undergoing a calm but earnest- 
review, 1 may be indulged in reca- 
pitulating what, if every body knows, 
they kuow only in a great confusion 
with other e\euts, winch impair the 
individual interest. 

Of Dixwcll, comparatively littie h» 
known, sa\e that his first act of 
patriotism -teems to lia\ e consisted in 
leaving hi* country. Enough that lie 
served in the parliamentary army ; 
sat as judge, and stood up as regicide 
in 4hat High Court of Treason in 
Westminster Rail ; one of Oliver’* 

colonels during the Protectorate ; be- 
came ftbcriif of Kent, and no doubt 
hanged many a rogue that had a 
letter right to li\ e than himself ; and 
linally sat in ]mrliameiit for the same 
county in Itioti.* Hi* experiences 
after the Restoration are not kuown, 
till he emerged in America almost ten 
y ears after the last-meutiontMi date. 

Whalley was among the more 
notorious of the rebel*. * He wa» 
cousin to Oliver, and one ol tlie few 
lor whom 01i\er sometime* exhibited 
a savage sort oi affection, lie pro\ed 
himself a good soldier in a bad cause, 
at Naacbv ; and a turiun* oue ai Ban- 
bury. When the mg tie* fell out among* 
themselves, In* was the otlicer that' 
met Cornet Joyce as lie was convoy- 
ing the kiugs majesty frum Holm by .f 
ami offered to relieve the roy ai prisoner 
of his protector *, an differ which 
Charles with grat dignity ret used, 
preferring to let them have all the 
responsibility in the matter, and not 
caring a straw w hich of tin* tw r o vil- 
lains should be hL jailor. At Ilaifcp- 
ton Court howe\er, fortune decided 
in favour of Wliallcy, and pul the. 
king, for a tiling into liis power ; tlU 
like fortune put it iuto tile king’s 
power to get rid of his brutality by 
night, on accident for which our hero 



got a hint of dtipteaBime from parti**^ 
mmt Just at this print CromwsM, 
addressed a tether .to Ids “ dear cousin/ 
Whalley,” f begging him not to kt + 
any thing happen to bis majesty ; aa § 
which his sincerity was denbtieaB at, 
genuine as that af certain patriots m, 
the Pickwiok history, who, out of 
regard to certain. voters coming down, 
to the election, with money in thsfr ' 
hands and tears in their eyes, besoagUpt 
the senior Weller not to upset the 
whole cargo of them into the canal at 
Islington. After getting oat of this 
scrape, and doing the damning deed 
that got him into a worse, one, he* 
fleshed his sword against the king's * 
Scottish kinsmen, at Dunbar, wherp I 
he lost a horse under him, and* re- 
ceived a cut in his wrist,§ though not 
severe enough to prevent his writing 
a saucy letter to the governor of 
Edinburgh castle. He was the man 
that too k aw ay the niacg 
well broke up his 
mint. Then he rode thr ^ B 
and fho other counties 
recusant Anabaj»ti*t.*,|| as one of tfah 
“ Major Generals demurred a little,' 
at first, at the king-manufactarHig 
conference, but finally came into the 
project ; aud. from a .*ense of duty. SO^ 
iar o\ ere a me hi* republican scruples* 
a.* to allow hiiiL*cll to take a seat in 
the House ot IojnU, a> one of rile 
Oiiverian peerage If titles were to* 
be had with estates, like the Lordship 
of Lhmc, he was surely entitled to wff 
l>eeragc, for he wo» growing fat cur 
the Duke of New turtle's patrimony, , 
with pan of the jointure of poor 
Ileurieita Maria, when, God he 
praised, the day ot reckoning arrived; 
and my Lord Whalley , sanmstag that, 
should any oue come tol the he < 
was likely to swing if lic| remained Ih 
England, made off beyouji seas. * 
Goffe, too, was of the Croat* 
welliau eousiury, having married h 
daughter of Whalley.** He waff a 
soldier, but eould do a little expoel- 
lion besides, when there was any call 
for such an exercise ; as, for instance, 
at that celebrated groaning and wrest- 
ling which w as performed at Win doer, 
and eudediu resolving on the murder c£ 
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— bolting fiw^b! 

removed tie mm fo$-iii- 
r bled In the mn8q|i|^e } and 
g,w»pi opt the ggftiiist 

item he rode eirciut thrm^ Sussex 
wjjfp&i gW)^ttg rich/nad mdulg- 
a^ipitymsof deputing* &e nos^of 
Richard, and thrusting himself into 
jftdoTd shoes of the Protector, as soon 
If 'they should be empty,t ge, too, 
*«fcrifi&dhis feelings So far as to be- 
come a lord ; and, perhaps, thinking 
tbit royal shoes would fit him as well 
as 'foj&Mcan ones, he at last con- 
sente? to making Oliver Aking.t Nor 


his honours Wholly pf a civil 
Ihhafacter. for he was made an M.A. 
at Oxford, and so secured himself a 
notice in Anthony W.ood’s biogra- 
phies, where his stoiy concludes with 
a set of mistakes, so relishably serv ed 
fVft that* I must give it in the very 
words o* the Fastis as follows : — u In 
* 1660, a Stole before the restoration of 
Xing Chafes n., he betook himself 
ftp, his heels to save his neck, without 
ahy^cegard had to his majesty's pro- 
t ffamation; wandered about" fearing 
every one that he met should slay 
' him ; and was living at Lausanna in 
J.664, with Edmund Ludlow, Edward 
Whejley, and other regicides, when 
John 1’JqJe, another of that number, 
Was there, by certain generoils loyal- 
ftfsts, despatched. He afterwards lived 
several years in vagabonds ip , but 
^■hen he died, or where hL carcase 
lodged, is as vet unknown to 

On Christmas day, 1657, good 
J|j)nn Evelyn went to London, in 
spi^ of many severe penalties iti- 
.^une#^heseby 9 to receive the holy 
t sacrament froaf a priest of the Chiuch 
of England. T Mr. Gfmuing, after- 
wards Bishop of Ely, w as the offici- 
% ating clergyman, and preached a ser- 
mon appropriate to the festival. As 
he Was proceeding with the Eucharist, 
tfie *place where they were worship- 
ping was beset by Oliver’s ruffians, 
who, pointing Mir muskets* at the 
communicants, th£$ugh the doors and 
windows, threatWbd to shoot (hem as 
4hey knelt before the altar. Evelyn 
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surmises that they were not author- 
ised (o go so fat as that, and con- 
sequently they did not put their 
threat into execution; but both priest 
and people were taken prisoners, and 
brought under guard before thelnagis- 
trates to answer for the serious mis- 
demeanour of which they had been 
guilty. Before whom should the 
geode, friend of Jeremy Taylor find 
himself standing as a culprit, but 
these worshipful Justuses, Whalley 
and Gdffe ! ' It was, doubtless, by 
their orders that the solemnities of 
the day httd been profaned. 

Evelyn seems to- have got off with 
only a severe catechizing ; but many 
of his fellow-worshippers were im- 
prisoned, and otherwise severely 
punished. The examination was pro- 
bably conducted by the theologically 
exercised Goffo* for the specimen 
presen ed by Evelyn is worthy of liis 
genius in every way. The amiable 
confessor was asked how he dated to 
keep 14 the superstitious time of the 
Nativ itv ; M and was admonished that 
in prajing for kings, he had been 
praying for Charles Stuart, and even 
for the king of Spain, who was a 
Papist * Moreover, ho was told that 
the Prayci-book was nothing but the 
Mass in English, and 'more to the 
like effect $ 44 and so,’* says Evelyn, 
44 they dismissed me, pitying much my 
ignorance ” 

This anecdote, accidentally preserved 
by Evel} n, shows what kind of cha- 
racters they were. They seem to 
have been as sincere as any of* their 
fanatical comrades, though it* is al- 
ways hard to say of the* Puritan 
leaders which were the cunning liypo- 
/M «ites, and which the delfaded zealots. 
Whatever they may have been, their 
time was short, so far as England is 
concerned with them ; and in three 
} ears after this event, they Stiddepl} 
disappeared. So perfectly did they 
bufy themselves from the world, that 
from the year 1660, till the romance 
of Scott ** again brought the name of 
Whallcy before the world, it may be 
doubted whether anything was known 


in England of lives, which in anotfiML 
hemisphere were* protracted almost^ 
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into another generation. Nbbody, tewhui fee'^tejdowitiqa, 'miA 
tecFthere was yQt an American and Gfoffeland&Jat Bottom, 


dreamelFthere was yet an American 
chapter in the history of the fegfoKdgs. 

Yet, considering tbe'knoWn disposi- 
^flfon of the colonies, and their inacces- 
sible fastnesses, ft is remarkable that 
only * throe of the fugitives femnd their 
way across the Afiantic. Another, 
indeed, there was, a mysterious person, 
of whom it is oniy&ne wn, that though 
concerned in<fte regicide, he was not 
probity one- of “ thkjndges.’* He 
lived in Rhode Islanu tilt he was 
more than a hundred years old, be- 
getting sons and daughters, to whom 
he bequeathed the surname of Whale. 
Whoever he was, ho seems to have 
been a sincere penitent, whose con- 
science would not let him rest. He 
slept on a deal board instead of a 
bed, and practised many austerities, 
accusing himself as a mail ot blood, 
and deprecating the justice of God. 
The particulars ot his guijt he never 
disclosed ; and as his name w as pro- 
bably an assumed one, it i* difficult 
to surmise what share lie had in the 
murder of lus king. There was in 
Hacker’s regiment one Wli alley, a 
lieutenant ; and Stiles, the American 
writer, think* this Whale may ha\e 
been the same mail. But then, what 
did this Whalley perjietr.ite to ac- 
count for Midi humble remorse J 
Considering Hat kei s active part in the 
bloodiest scene of the great tiugedy, 
and the conflicting testimony in 
llulet’s trial,* a& to the man that 
struck the blow , and coupling this 
with the tact, that an effort wgs made 
to procure one of sevetal lieutenants 
to do the woik,t I* confess 
thought then* was some reason 
suspect that thin follow’# accusing 
conscience was terribly^ earned, and 
that he at least had been one ot the 
masks that figured on the scaffold. 
Tills surmise, though shaken by no- 
thing* that came out on the state 
trial*, I have since discharged, m 
deference to the* opinion ot Miss 
Strickland, t who H satisfied that the 
greybeard was Hulet, and the aottial 
reg|ci de, Gregory Brandon. 

1 vCJie American history of the regi- 
cides begins with the 27th of July fol- 





and < 

the first news tfcat*thh Jdjsg 
, of which ra 
tidfcfrgs* befbrti they \ 
lh^ Channel. Proscribed as i 
they were heroes among the i 
and even Bnuicott, ihe g 
tnred to give them a Welcome* 1 
inhabitants of Bornon audits « 
paid them many attentions, 
appeared at large with no attempt, at 
concealfng their names and character. 
The Bostonians were not all Republi* 
cans, however ; and se\ oral z% 
affected Royalists having been no 
among their visiters, they k stfd 
conceh ed the air of Cambridge \ 
salubrious than that of 
took up their abode in 
now a mere suburb of f 
they freely midgled 
and were admitted a* 
in the Calvinb&tic 
place ; and sometimes,* 
they even ventured, lik&tT 
party at the Peak, “ to < 
gifts in extemporaneous prayer and 
exposition.” On visiting the cHy,* 
thi \ once received Some Insult, for 
^inch the assailanffwas bound over 
to keep the peace ; though, tf he ta# 
but known it, he was so fan from 
lnmug dohc*any wrong irf the eye 
of law*, that he was entitled to a 
hundred pounds reward, for bringing 
before a magistrate Pithef* of t%. 
worthies who appeared against " ‘ 
*pie authorities, however, had i 
“ ho official notice of the l{esf 
and chose to go on as if i 
under the golden sway 6f the 
Pio«jtor. 

A story is told of one oj 
cldcs, while living it 
which deserves preservation, as! 
only illustrates the open manner ift 
which they went to and fro,^ut afc^ 
>4iowb how’ well exercised vgeJ&T 
soldiers of Crotnwett in, milif 
coinplishments. A 
iiad appeared at Boston, 

W man in tee^miBS .to plav at 
swords with him ;*djrf thia bravado 
repealed for revewlays, from atetfa 
of ThespiSn simplicity, erected ta*# 


enams ana cnot 
1 ime under tin 
son Tiotfgko] 
xusing^ Astor, 


-Hr 
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part of the town. One day, as 
mountebank was proclaiming ^bis 
ce, to the terror and admiration 
Ifi crowd of bystanders, a country- 
jtoi fallow, as it seemed, made hfe 
S&pearance in the assembly, accepting 
5p© challenge, and pressing to the 
pmmtoar with no other weaponry 
cheese done up in a napkin 
and a (broom-stick, well 
'jftMgrtL with puddle water, which he 
^pjtnfehed with Quixotic effect as a 
Th%Jshouts of the rabble, and 
confusion of the challenger, may 
mt be imagined ; but the countrr- 
^th^aeihg^iimself into position, 
ydsfiod the man of foils to come 
A sharp command to be gone 
[ bis nonsense; was all the notice 
the Other would * vouchsafe ; 
r** rustic insisted on having 
on^ and so stubbornly did lie 
at in blandishing his broomstick, 

S I opposing his cheese, thafcjthc 
iiafcbr, in a towering fury, atlast 
we aA 'him desperately enough. 
'The thrust was very -coolly received 
in the soft and savoury shield of the 
cottBtryrikn; who instantly repaid it 
bya dexterous daub with his broom, 
sorting tbfe+beard and whiskers of the 
awffi smaa with its odorous contents. 
A Sfecond and more furious pass at 
'm rustic was’ parried with masterly 
skill and activity, and rewarded by 
Mother salute from the broom - 
sftick, which ludicrously besmeared 
tfcf sword-player’s eyes/, the crowd 
srtrtng up a roar of merriment at his 
ciest^faUia* appearance. A third 
Itege v*m again spent upon the 
cheese, amid shouts of laughter ; while 
the broomsman ‘calmly monnecBfosc. 
eyes, andjh beard, of -his aiitagonttt’s 
and blowing physiognomy. 
Hy transported with rage and 
n, the champion now dropped 
his rapier, and came at his ridicu- 
lous, airersary with the- broadsword. 
u Qold, hold, my good fellow,” cried 
Broomstick, “ so far all’s fair play ! 

have a care, 
take yotnr life.” 

" d gladiator 
at tftehb- 
Mia, crifed out, 

V“ wr 


but if that’s the, 
for I shall* 

£ t this,' the 
stooda^Met, 

$ttrd apparition 
amid the jeers of the 



it? there w^ere but two in England 
that could match me! It must be 
Goffc, Wh alley, or the Devil !” And 
so it proved, for it was Goffc. 

In November, came out the Act of* 
Indemnity, by which it appeared that 
Goffe and Whalley were not included 
in the amnesty which covered a mul- 
titude of sins. It was nevertheless 1 
far in February before the governor 
had entered upon even a formal in- 
quiry of his council, as to what he 
should do with the fugitives ; a for- 
mality which, empty as it was, must 
have occasioned their abrupt depar- 
ture from Massachusetts. At New- 
liaven, a concentrated Puritanism 
seems to have offered them a much 
safer asylum :* and as a brother-in-law 
of WIj alley's had lately held a kind of 
pastoral dignity in that place, it is not 
improbable that they received pledges 
of protection, should they choose it 
for their city of refuge. One now 
goes from Host on to Newhaven, by 
railroad and steamer, in less than a 
day : but in those times it w as very 
good travelling which brought them 
to their Alsatia in less than a fort- 
night. There they were received as 
saints and confessors ; and Davenport, 
the strait-laced pastor of the colony, 
seem* to have taken* them under 
liis especial patronage. lit* seems to 
have been a kind of provincial Hugh 
Peters, though he was not without his 
virtues : and there w as far more fear 
of him before the <*\es of the local 
authorities, than there was of King 
Charles and his Council. I Us Ma jesty 
was in fact completely browbeaten 
uA discomfited, when his warrant 
jjjfla afterwards brought into collision 
with the will of fckU doughty little 
Pojk* : and to him the regicides owed 
it, that they tin ally died in America. 

The government at home seems 
really to have been in earnest in the 
matter, and a royal command. was not 
long in reaching Endieott, requiring 
him to do all in Ids power for the 
arrest of the runaways, lie seems to 
haver beep scared into something liko 
obedience, and two zealous young 
royalists offering their services. TH m 
pursuers, he was obliged to despatch^ 
them to Newliaven. So vigorously 
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did these young men prosecute their as Davenport was of beating 
errand, that but for the bustling fana- 


ticism of Davenport, they would cer- 
tainly have redeemed the honour of 
the colonies, and given their lordships 
at Westminster Hall the trouble of 
two more state trials. „ For its own 
sake, no one, indeed, can be sorry that 
such was not the result. Hut “when 
one thinks how many curious details 
of history would have transpired on 
the trials of such prominent rebels, it 
seems a pity that they could, not have 
been made serviceable in this way, 
and then set, with Prynnc, to do 
penance among the old parchments in 
the Tower, 

The governor of the Newhaven 
colony, one Leete, lived a few miles 
ont of the town, but not far enough 
off to be out of the control of Daven- 
port, whose spiritual drill had got him 
i:i good order for the expected en- 
counter. That painstaking pastor had, 
moreover, felt it his duty to giv<*no 
uncertain blast of preparation on his 
Sabbath-day trumpet, and had sound- 
ed forth his deep concern for the .souls 
committed to his care, should they, by 
any temptation of the devil, ho led to 
think it scriptural to obey the king 
and magistrate, instead of him. their 
conscience-keeper and dogmatist. 
With a skill in the application of holy 
writ, pe.ru liar to the Hugh Peters’ 
school of divinity, lie had laboriously 
ponnded his cushion, in some thirty 
or forty illustrations of the following 
text from the prophet Isaiah : * fc Hide 
the outcasts, bewray not him that 
wanderctli. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moab ! la* thou a covert to 
them from tin 1 face of the spoiler.*** 
After this exposition, there was of 
course no dispute as to duty. The 
Pope is a deceiver, and C atholic 
Councils are lies ; but when was a 
Puritan preacher ever doubted, by 
hi* followers, to be an oracle from 
heaven V 

It was in vain tlm^he loyal pur- 
suers came to Ncwjnjycn, after the 
little genera] had tmf got his forces 
prepared for the contest. Welliqg- 
ffePs with the forest of Soignies behind 
hfti, at Waterloo, was not half so 
confident of wearing out Napoleon, 


King Charles the Second, in bis 
sumptuous attempt to govern 
Puritan colonics. Accordingly, 
the pursuers waited on Gtov<^ 

Leete, they found his conscience 
culiarly tender to the fact, that 
were not provided with the 
of his Majesty’s command, whicl 
felt it his duty to see, before " 
move in the business. He fim 
yielded- so far, however, as to direct 
warrant to certain catciipoles, a 

ing them to take the runawfys, aft* 
company ing it.as if would seem, witibf 
assurances of Affectionate condolence* 
should they happen to let the crtml*''' 
nals, when captured, effect a violent 
escape. A preconcerted farce was 
enacted, tq satisfy the forms of lawr, 
the bailiffs seizing the regicides, ft 
mile or two from towrn, as they were 
making fur East Rock; and theyverf^* 
sturdily defending themselves* till ffctO 
officers had received bruises enough, 
to excuse their return without them. | 
But after thi> pleasant little exercise* 
the regieidis lmd an escape of a more i 
really fortunate character, and quite ;4 
in the style of King Charles Second's | 
Boscnbri adventures. For w hile cool- j 
ing themselves under a bridge, they 
discovered the young Bostonians gaf- t 
loping that way, and had only time,* 1 
to lie close, when st smart quadrupedal*! 
hexameter was thundered over their j 
heads, as they lay peering up through 
the chinks of the bridge at their 
furious pursuers. No doubt i 

classic ear of Hofte, the OxfordJKdfi* | 
ter of Arts, was singularly refreshed J 
with the delightful prosody, which the j 
retiring hoi*se- hoots still drummed off 
the dii^ty plain*; but they seem to ■; 
have bec‘n so g>riously all 
their escape, that if they evi 
again, they certainly had litt^ vm 1 
for their good-humour ; for that vexy 4 
day they took to the woods, and enf 
*tered upon a long and wretcf>ed 4lfil J 
of perpetual apprehension, from irifiefe > 
death, in any shape, would have beell^ 
to better men, a comfortable relief* . 
They inime(liate^dfrectefftlmfrgXHiblft *t 
towards West ip, wheto, wi thrift: 
old hatchet wbmrthey fottifi fa V 
it, they built themselves a booth ' 
if. • l' 



* Isaiah xvi. 3* 





spot which is still called, from 
circumstance, “ Hatchet-Har- 
Here they became acquainted 
,one Speriy, the woodman who 
■ fitted up the cave, and intro- 
i them to their life in the rock. 

It seems that on stormy days, and 
itimes for mere change of air, the 
Troglodytes would come down 
mountain, and stay a while with 
woodman at his house. They 
lived about a month in their 

f ttpye, when such an excursion to the 
WOoamWs had nearly cost them 
?-tbieir liberty. The pursuers, mean- 
ftlme, had accomplished a wild-goose 
Suisse to New York, and had returned, 
| after more perils and troubles than 
I tin regicides were worth. Somehow 
other, they got scent of their game 
Ams* time, and actually came upou 
^them at Sperry’s before they had any 
i notice of their approach. Fortuuc 
l Savouring, them, however, they escaped 
hyabadt •door, and got up to their 
: nest, without giving a glhnpse of 
; themsdves to the pursuers, or even 
f leaving any trace of their visit to fa- 
, tout a suspicion that they had recently 
been" in Sperry’s protection. But 
^ Leete, who had received at last the 
> nanal warrant, and thus was re- 
UjOTrei of his scruples, seems to lia\ e 
been so alarmed about this time, that 
he sent word to the fugitives that they 
„ must hold themselves ready to snr- 
■, if it should prove requisite for 
own safety and that of the town. 
To the credit of the poor men, on 
reeeijpng this notice, they came out 
of their C$ve like brave fellows, and 
W6nt over to their cowardly protector, 
offering to give themselves up imme- 
diately. 

the redoubtable Davenport 
iterfered, andr though all the 
egan to be of another opinion, 
He fairly drubbed the prudent Leete 
into a postponement of the' time of 
surrender; and Gofife and Whalley' 
were accordingly respited for a week, 
during which they lived in painful 
suspense, in the efi&ar of a neighbour- 
ing warehouse, supplied with food 
from the governor’s table, but never 
admitted to his pjfesence. Mean- 
tfuve, the bustling pastor preached and 



frMhorted, and stirred up all the im- 
settlers to take his part against 
tejpfe'timprous counsels of the governor, 
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and finally succeeded in preventing 
the surrender altogether; and the 
fugitives went back to their cave r 
never again to show themselves openly 
before men, though their days were 
prolonged through half another life- 
time. 

It seems incredible that there was 
any real call for such singular caution, 
under the loose reign of Charles the 
Second : yet it is remarkable how 
timid they had become, and how long 
they supported their patient mousing 
in the dark. Nothing seems to have 
inspired them with confidence after 
this. The pursuers returned to Bos- 
ton, and made an indignant report of 
the contempt with which his Majesty’s 
authority had been treated at New- 
haven ; all wiiich had no other effect 
than to give colour to a formal decla- 
ration of the united colonies of New 
England, that an ineffectual though 
thorough search had been made. On 
thi^ the hue-and-cry was suffered to 
stop ; but the regicides still kept 
close, and shunned the light of day. 
Who would have believed that the 
lusty Goffe and Whallcv, whose fierce 
files of imisqueteers seemed once their 
\ cry shadow, could ha\ e subsided into 
such decorous subjects, as to live for 
three lustres in the heart of a village, 
so quietly, that, save their feeder, not 
a soul ever saw or heard of them. 
Yet so it proved ; for so much do cir- 
cumstances make the difference be- 
tween the anchorite and the revolu- 
tionist, and so possible is it for the 
same character to be very noisy and 
very still. 

After two months more in the cave, 
they probably found it time to go in- 
to winter quarters, and accordingly 
shifted to a village a little westward 
of Ncwhavcn, where one Tompkins 
received them into his cellar. There 
they managed to Survive two years, 
during which their only recreation 
seems to have been, the sorry one of 
hearing a majj^ibuse them, as sho 
sung an old ro yBy t ballad over their 
heads. Even flvwas some relief to 
the monotony of their life in the 
cellar, and they would often get their 
, attendant to set it agoing. The gM, 
delighted to find her voice in reqnesty 
and little dreaming what an audience 
she had in the pit, would accordingly 
strike up with great effect, and fugue 
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away on the names of GofFe and 
Whalley, and their fellow Roundheads, 
like another Wildrake. Perhaps the 
worthies in the cellar consoled them- 
selves with recalling the palmy days, 
when the same song, trolled out on 
the night air from some royalist pot- 
house, had been their excuse for dis- 
playing their vigilant police, and put- 
ting under arrest any number of 
drunken maliguants. 

If they had any additional consola- 
tion, it seems to have been derived 
from an enthusiastic interpretation of , 
Holy W rit, in which, after the manner , 
of their religion, they saw their owu 
peculiar history very minutely fore- 
shadowed. TK-r-.had heard of the 
sad end of Hug\ ' eters, and his con- 
\ federates, which \ «y were persuaded , 
was the slaying A the two witnesses, 
predicted in the N Apocalypse ; * and 
they now looked in sure and certain 
hope for the year 1GGG, which they 
presumed w ould be marked by some 
^great revolution, probably on account 
of its containing “ the number of the 
Beast. ”t But after two years in this 
cellar, there arrived in Boston certain 
royal commissioners. in fear of w hom 
they again rctreatadjo .heir cave, and 
stayed there two months, till the wild 
beast drove them away. About the 
*ame time, an Indian getting sight of 
their tracks, and finding their cave, 
■with a bed in it, made such an ado 
about his discovery, that they were 
obliged to a 1 guidon Newhavcn for ever. 
It is pro’ able that Davenport now 
counsel 1 ♦ their removal, ami provided 
their/ >reat ; for one Russell, the 
past of Hadley, a backwood settle- 
ment in Massachusetts, engagecLto 
receive aud lodge them ; ami thither 
they went by star-light marches, a 
distance of an hundred miles, through 
forests, where, if “ Store is a pleasure 
in the pathless woods,” they probably 
found it the only one in their journey. 
Hogues as they were, who can help 
pitying them, thus sktttking along by 
night through an American wilderness, 
in terror of a king, three thousand 
miles away, who all the while was 
revelling with his harlots, and showing 
as little regard for the memory of his * 
father as any regicide could desire. 


At Hadley, pastor Bussell recemffl 
them into his kitchen, and then intojfl 
closet, from which, by a trap-db^H 
they were let down into the ceUaf^S 
there to live long years, and there tg|J 
die, and there — one of them — to 
buried, for a time. While dweUUggj 
in this cellar, poor Goffe kept a rectffS 
of his daily life ; and it is much to wt|| 
regretted that this curious jour^^l 
perished, at Boston, in the su(xeeding|| 
century, during the riots about thing 
Stamp Act, in which several hausePl 
were burned. Scraps of it still existfl 
however, in copies ; and enough ia/j 
known of it, to prove that the exiles'/ 
were kept in constant information 
the progress of events in England^ 
that Goffe corresponded with his wife,^ 
addressing , her as his mother, and > 3 
signing himself Walter Goldsmith 
and that pastor Russell was supplied ; 
with remittances for their support;*^ 
One leaf of the diary which, forta^J 
nately, was copied, is a moumfhl j 
catalogue of the regicides, and them; 
accomplices, all classed according to 
their fate, with some touching evi* v , 
dences of the melancholy humonr in * 
w’hich the records had been set down. 

It is a table of sixty-nine as great 
rogues, or ^ deluded fanatics, as have 
left their names on the page of English 
history; but there they stand > on 
Goffe'* list, a doleful registry indeed, 

“ Some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they had 
deposed 

but all noted by the wanderer as his f 
friends, “ faithful and just to him.** 
Twenty-six arc marked as certainly 
dead ; others, as condemned ana fit 
the Tower; some as fugitives, and 
some;' as quietly surviving thejyc^in^* 
and disgrace. How r dark mult»haV# 
been the past and the futnre alike, to 
men whose histories w*ere told in such 
chronicles ; but thus timorously fiepkfk 
their u loop-hole of retreat,” did fWjy 
look out on the Great Babel ; and saw, l 
tlielr cherished year of the Beast go; 
by, and still no change ; and tnSbr^ 
consoled themselves with hoping there ~ 
was some slighMrror iirthe vulgar * 
computation ; and so hoped on agafatit 
hope, and kept in secret their atdp ; 
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paemorieg, and jierchance with ooca- 
1 misgiving^ of judgment to come, 
ered them in their hearts. 

'At Hadley they had one remarkable 
from whom they probably 
much gloomy gossip about 
jigs at home. In 1666, John Dis- 
joined them, having made his 
|Ascape to the colonies with astonishing 
|#ecrecy. He seems to have been a ven- 
i'lffiPOUS fellow, who was far from willing 
pfe spend his days in a cellar, and accord - 
' he soon left them to their own 
f Company, and went, nobody knows 
inhere ; but it is certain that in 1072 
he appeared in Kewhaven as Mr. 
& James Davids, took a wife, and 
\i settled down with every sign of a 
determination to die in his bed. The 
* first Mrs. Davids dying without issue, 
we find him, a few years after, 
married again, begetting children, and 
supporting the reputation of a grave 
citizen, who kept rather shy of his 
neighbours, and was fond of long 
prosy talks with his minister — the 
successor of Davenport, who seems 
to have rested from his labours. I 
wonder if those talks were so prosy ! 
The good wife of the house, no doubt, 
supposed Mr. Davids and her husband 
engaged in edifying conclave u]K>n the 
five points of Calvinism : JPuf who does 
Hot envy that drowsy New England 
pastor the stories lie heard of the 
great events of the Kebollion, from the 
^Sps^&f one who had himself been an 
-factor therein ! How often he filled his 
pipe, and puffed his pleasure, or laid 
it down at a more earnest moment, to 
/ hear the stirring anecdotes of Oliver ; 
how he looked ; how he spoke ami 
commanded 1 What unwritten his- 
tories the pastor must have learned 
of Strafford, — of Laud, — of Pym -poun- 
cing on his quarry, — of how the nar- 
rator felt, when lie sat as a regicide 
judge, — and of that right royal face 
which he had confronted without re- 
lenting, with ail its combined expres- 
sions, of resignation and resolution, 
of kingly dignity and Christian sub- 
mission. 

Time went on, and the Hadley re- 
gicides wasted away in their cellar, 
while Dixwell thus flourished like a 
bay-tree in green old age. A letter 

y*i 


from Goffe, to his “mother Gold- 
smith,” written in August, 1674, of 
which a copy is preserved, shows that 
years had been doing their work on 
the once bold and stalwart Whalley. 
u Your old friend Mr. It.,” he says, 
using the feigned initial, “is yet liv- 
ing, but continues iu that weak con- 
dition. lie is scarce capable of any 
rational discourse (his understanding, 
memory, and speech, doth so much 
fail him,) ami seems not to take much 
notice of any thing .... and 
it’s a great mercy to him, that he 
hath a friend that takes pleasure iu 
being helpful to him .... for 
though my help be but poor and weak, 
yet that aucieut servant of Christ 
could not well subsist without it. 
The Lord help us to profit by all, and 
to wail w itli patience ujk>u him, till 
we shall see what end lie will make 
with us.” 

Hoys grew to be men, and little 
girls marriageable women, while they 
thus dwelt in the cellar ; and the peo- 
ple of Hadley passed in and out of 
their pastors door, and doubled and 
trebled in number around his house, 
ami not a soul dreamed that such 
inhabitants lived ^ffi ongst them. This 
remarkable privacy accouuts for the 
historical* fact, given as a story in 
“Pcvevil of the Peak.”*. Jt occurred 
during the war of King Philip, in 
1677), the } ear following the dale of 
(Ioffe's letter, and when Whalley must 
have been far gone in his decliue, so 
that lie could not have been the hero, as 
is so dramatically asserted by Bridge- 
north to Julian Peveril. It was a 
fast day aiuoug the settlers, who were 
imploring God for deliverance from 
a”* expected attack of the savages; 
and they were all assembled iu their 
Vude little meeting-house, around 
which sentinels were kept on patrol. 
The house of the pastor was only a 
few rods distant ; awl probably, 
through the miserably panes that let 
iu all the sun-light of their cellar, 
Goffe w atched the invasiou \)f the 
Indians, and all tin* horrors of the 
fight, till the fires of Dunbar began 
to burn again iu bis old veins, and, 
overcoming his usual caution, sent him 
forth to his last achievement iu this 
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world, and peril aps his best. On a from Hadley for a time ; while Abbsih 
sudden, as the settlers were giving up gave currency to a report, that w few 
all for lost, and" about to submit to a last seen, he was on his way towasH 
general massacre, a strange appari- Virginia. It was soon added, that Mil 
tion was seen among them exhorting had been actually recognised in Nadij 
them to rally in the name of God. York, in a fanner’s attire, selling j p ah ig 
An old man, with long white locks, bages ; but he probably went no Am 
and of unusual attire, led the last ther than Newhaven, where he fM 
assault with the most daring bravery, naturally visit Dixwell, and so Ih 
N ot doubting that it was an angel of turned to Hadley, whence hia him 
God, thej r followed up his blows, and letter bears date, 1679, and wherellil 
in a short time repulsed the savages ; undoubtedly died the following year**! 
but their deliverer was gone. No llow the two bodies ever got 
clue or trace could be found of his Newhaven has long been the poaafcfe^ 
coining or going. He was to them It seems that Russell buried Goffc *$ 
as Melchisedek, 44 without beginning first in a grave, dng partly on hfe* 
of life, or end of days;” and their eon- own premises, smd partly laga j thoaft 
finned superstition that the Lord had adjoining, intending by this stratagem 
Bent his angel in answer to their to justify himself, should he ever 
prin its, tliough quite in accordance forced to deny that the bones were 
: with their enthusiasm, was doubtless his garden. But, in the years 1688 : 
not a little encouraged by the wily and 1684, Randolph's fury being at* 
pastor himself, as an innocent means its height, he probably dug up th$J 
of preventing troublesome inquiries, remain* of both the regicides, and 
In many parts of New England it was sent them to Newhaven, where thej^ 
long regarded as a miracle, and tin* were interred secretly by Dixwell Iflil 
final disclosure of the secret has s] aided the common gravedigger of the place*, 
the mystery of a genuine old wives’ Some suppose, indeed, that they weep 
tale. not removed till the sad results of the* 

About three years after this. Wlial- Duke of Monmouth's rebellion had 
ley gave hL soul to God. and was put the colonists in terror of the inexr 
temporarilv buried in the cellar, where orable Jeffreys. The fate of Lady 
lie had lived a death- in-lite of fourteen Alicia Lisle, — herself the widow of m 
years. Russell was nowin a great regicide, — who had suffered for con- 
fright. and with good reason, for a cealing two of the Duke's followers, 
new crown officer was at work in New mav verv naturally hare alarmed the 


England, with a zealous determination 
to briug all offenders to justice, and 
if not the offenders themselves, then 
somebody instead of them. Eduard 
Randolph, who has left a judge Jef- 
freys' reputation in America to this 
day, was a Jehu for the government, 
and his feelings towards the regicides 
are well touched off by Southey, in 
the words pm into his mouth in 
44 Oliver Newman — 

“ Fifteen years, 

They have hid among them the two regi- 
cides. 

Shifting from den to cover, as we found 
Where the scent lay. But, earth them 
as they will, 

I shall unkeunel them, and from their 
holes 

Drag them to light and justice.” 
Alarmed by the energetic measures of 
such a man, Gotte, who was now re- 
leased from his personal attentions to 
liis friend, appears to have departed 


prudent Russell, and led him to re- 
move all traces of his share in bars 
bouriug Goffe aud Wbaliev. His 
friendship for two •• unjust judges” 
seems to have led him to drvad the 
acquaintance of a third. As for 
well, he lived on in Newhaven, maukH 
Mining the character of Mr. James 1 
Davids with great respectability, awl 
so quietly, that Randolph seems nevw 
to have suspected that a third regtr* 
cide was hiding in America. lie hwt 
one narrow escape, nevertheless, from 
another zealous partisan of the crowi*, 
quite as lynx-eyed, and even mtan 
notorious in American history. Ia 
1686, Sir Edmund Audross paid ft 
visit to Newhaven, and was present 
at the public worship of the inliaHr 
tants, when James Davids did not Ail 
to be in his usual place, nor by 1 dp 
dignity of person aud demeanour to 4 
attract the special notioe of Sir Ed- 
mund, who probably began to think 
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lie had got scent of Goffe himself* 
Alter the solemnities w^re over, he 
toade very, particular inquiries as to 
jihfc Temarkable -looking worshipper, 
but' suffered himself to be diverted 
Ifom more searching measures, by the 
natural and unstudied description 
which Jic received of Mr. Davids and 
his ihtfcresting family. It was well 
that they eould answer so unaffectedly, 
for Andross was ready to pick a quar- 
jel with them, conceiving himself to , 
have lreceived a great affront at the 
religious exercise which he had hon- 
oured with his presence. It seems 
the ctok had felt it his duty to select 
apslpffnot incapable of a double ap- 
plication, and which accordingly had 
hit Sir Edmund in a tender part, by sing- 
ing “ to the praise and glory of God” 
the somewhat insinuating stave — 

“ Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad. 

Thy wicked works to praise .' 1 

After this, though for forty years the 
righteous blood of a murdered king 
had beOA crying against him, l)ix well’s 
hear hairs were suffered to come to the 
gAve in a peace lie had denied to . 
others, in 1688. Meantime, that king 
had lain in his cerements at Windsor, * 
u taken away from the evil to come,” ' 
and undisturbed alike by the malice % 
that pursued his name, and the far ' 
more grievous contempt that fell on 
his martyr-memory from the conduct 
of his two sons, false as they were to 
his honour, recreant to his pure ex- 
ample, and apostate to the holy faith 
for which he died. Sucli sons had at 
lilt accomplished for the house of 
JBtgqrt that ruin which other enemies 
JMLAr vain, endeavoured ; and two 
weeks after Janies Davids was laic} 
in his grave, came news which was 
almost enough to wake him from the 
dead. “ The glorious Revolution,” 
as it is called, was a “ crowning 
mercy” to the colonies ; and the 
friends of the late regicide now boldly 
.produced his will, and submitted it to 
Probate. It devised to his heirs a 


: in the rear of one of fo®. meeting- 
houses, in the square, very near to- 
gether, and scarcely fioticeahlc in the 
grass. They are each marked by 
rough blocks of stone, having one face 
a little smoothed, and rudely lettered. 
Dixwcll’s tomb-stone is far better 
thaq the others, and bears the fullest 
and most legible inscription. It is 
possibly' a little more than two* feet 
high, of a red saiul-stonc, quite thick 
and heavy, and reads thus : — “ I. I). 
Esq., deceased March y® 18th, in 
y ® 82° year of his age, 1688-9.” To 
make any thing of Wballcy’s memo- 
rial, I was obliged to stoop down to 
it, and examine it very closely. I 
copied it, head and foot, into my 
tablets, nor did I notice, at the time, 
any peculiarity, but took down the 
inscription, as I supposed correctly, 
“ 1658, E. W.” While I was busy 
about this, there came along one of the 
students, escorting a young lady, who 
bending down to the headstone of 
Goffe V grave, examined it u few minutes 
attentively, and then started up, and 
went away with her happy protector, 
exclaiming, u I must leave it to Old 
Mortality, for I can see nothing at 
all.” I found it as she had said, and 
left it without any better satisfaction; 
but, during the evening, happening to 
mention these facts, 1 was shown a 
drawing of both Goffe’s and Whalley’s 
memorials ; by help of which, on re- 
peating my visit early next morning, 
1 observed the very curious marks 
which give them additional interest. 
Looking more carefully at Whalley s 
headstone, one observes a 7 strongly 
blended with the 5, in the date which 
I had copied ; so that it may be read as 
T had taken it, or it may be read 1678, 
the true date of Wlialloy’s demise. 
This same cipher is repeated on the 
footstone, and is evidently intentional. 
Nor is the grave of Goffe less curious. 
The stone is at first read, 41 M. G. 80 
but, looking closer, you discover a 
superfluous line cut under the M, to 
hint that it must not be taken for 


considerable estate in England, and 
•described his own style and title as 
u John Dixw ell, alias James Davids, 
of the Priory of Folkestone, in the 
county of Kent, Esquire.” 

* After my visit to West Rock, I 
Parent in the early twilight to the graves 
#4»f the three regicides. I found them 


what it seems. It is in fact a W re- 
versed, and the whole means, “ W. G. 
1680;” the true initials, and date of 
death of William Goffe. If Dixwell was 
not himself the engraver of these rude 
derices, he doubtless contrived them ; 
and they have well accomplished their 
purpose, of avoiding detection in their 
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day, And attracting notice in 
ours. 1 ' * 

There was something that touched 
me, in spite of myself, in thus standing 
by these rude 'graves, and surveying 
the last relicts of men born far away in 
happy English homes, who once made 
a figure among the great men, and 
were numbered with the lawful sena- 
tors of a free and prosperous state! 

I own that, for a moment, I checked 
my impulses* of pity, and thought 
whether it would not be virtuous to 
imitate the Jews in Palestine, who, 
to this day, throw a pebble at Absa- 
lom’s pillar, as they pass it in the 
King’s Dale, to show their horror of 
the rebel’s unnatural crime. But I 
finally concluded that it was better 
to be a Ohristian \n my hate, as well 
a.s in ifc&Jove, and to take no worse 
revenge than to recite, over the ashes 
of the regicides, that sweet prater for 
the ,‘lOth of January, which magnifies 
( iod, for the graee given to the royal 
martyr, by which lie was enabled, 
in a constant meek suffering of all 
barbarous indignities, to resist unto 
blood, and then, according to the 
Saviour's pattern, to pray for his mur-- 
do NTS.” 

Two hundred years have gone, well- ’ 
nigh, and those mean graven continue 
in their dishonour, while the monarchy 
which their occnpnnts once supposed 
they had destroyed, is a.s unshaken 
sis ever. Nor must it be unnoticed, 
that the church which they thought to 
pluck up, root and branch, has borne 


a healthful daughter, that chaunts beg J 
venerable service in another hemi- 
sphere, and so near these very graves 
that the bones of Goffe and Whalley 
must fairly shake at Christmas, yrhen 
the organ swells, li^rd -by, with Wb 
voices of thronging worshippers, who 
still keep “ the superstitious time of 
the Nativity,” even in the Puritans* 
own land and city. What a conclu- 
sion to 'so much crime and bloodshed! 
Such a sepulture — thought 1, 7 — in- 
stead of a green little barrqw r , in some 
quiet churchyard of England, u fast 
by their fathers’ graves ! ” lIsAtfmse 
poor m 6 n been contented with^Hpe 
and loyalty, such graves they i^ght 
have found, under the eaves of the 
same ]>arish church that registered 
tlicir christening; the very bells tilling 
* for their funeral, that pealed w hen they 
took their brides. IIow much better 
the u village Hampden,” than the 
wide -world's Whalley; and how en- 
viable the uncouth rhyme, and the 
\ eoman’s honest name, on thd alette 
that loving hands have set, compared 
with these coward initials, and mep 
moriaL that skulk in the grass ! 

Sta, viator, judieem calcaa ! 

A judge, before whose unblenching 
face the sacred majesty of Bugland 
once stood upon deliverance, and 
awaited the stem issues of life and 
death ; an unjust jutltje , who, ft>r dar- 
ing to &it in judgment, must yet come 
forth from this obscure grave, and give 
answer unto Him who is judge of 
quick and dead. 

* 
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We have lately been surfeited with 
0ft affairs of that portion of Europe 
south of the Pyrenees, and did intend 
not again to refer, at least for some 
time, to any thing connected with it. 
We are sick of Spanish revolutions, 
disgusted with causeless pronuncia - 
Mentos, and corrupt intrigues, weary 
of Madame Muiloz and u the inno- 
cent Isabel,” of palace plots and mock 
f iase ministers and imbecile 
We care not the value of a 
of bacalhw , if Das Autos the 
ed, Schwalbach the German, 
Saldanlia the Duke, or any other 
fcad^ of Lusitania's hosts, wins a 
fight or takes-* to his heels: Pro- 
foundly indifferent is it to us whether 
her corpulent majesty of Portugal, 
i (eighteen stone by the scale, so she is 
^ratified,) holds on at the <Necessi- 
^ cades, or is necessitated to' lent and 
* run on board a British frigate.! \ Por- 
tugal we leave to the care of Colonel 
Wylde, homoeopathic physician -in- 
ordinary to all trans-Pyrcnnean insur- 
rections and civil wars; and Spain 
we consign to the tender mercies of 
Cama.THas, propped by bayonets and • 
inspir. d by the genial influences of 
the T 1 ileries. W c have been pestered 
with tnese twr countries, and with 
their annual revolutions, reminding us 
of a whirlw nd in a wash -tub, until, 
'in impatience of their restless, turbu- 
4 lent population, we have come to dis- 
/Ijfee their very names. Nevertheless, 
Miere ore a brace of books about the 
^Peninsula, concerning which we have 
| word to say, although we shall not 
avail ourselves of the opportunity they 
offer to discuss Portuguese rebellions 
and Spanish politics. 

Writers on Spain, loug resident in 
the country, acquire a borracha twang, 
a smack of the pig-skin, a propensity 
to quaint and proverb-like phrases, 
characteristic of the land they write 
about. The peculiarity is perceptible 
in the books before us; in both of 
them the racy Castilian flavour reeks 
through the pages. And first — to 


begin with the most worthy — as re- 
gards Mr. Ford’s w Gatherings.” 
There be cooks so cunning in their 
craft, that out of the mangled remains 
of yesterday’s feast, they concoct a 
second bauquot, less in volume, but 
more savoury, than its predecessor. 
This to do, needs both Bkill and 
judgment. Spice must be added, 
sauces devised, heavy and cumbrous 
portions rejected, great ingenuity ex- 
ercised, iitiy to furnish forth to-day’s 
delicate collation from tiie fragments 
of yesterday’s baked meats. Mr. 
Ford lias shown himself an adept in 
the art of literary rechauffagv . His 
masterly and learned Handbook oi 
Spain,'* having been found by some, 
who love to run and read, ton small 
in type, too grave in substance, he has 
skimmed its cream, thrown in many 
well -flavoured and agreeable condi- 
ments, and presented .the result in one 
compact ami delightful volume. He 
has at once lightened and condensed 
his work. Mr. Hughes, tin* Lisbon 
pilgrim, lias gone quite upon another 
tack. He makes no pretensions to 
brevity or close -packing, but starts 
with a renunciation of method, and an 
avowed determination to be loquacious. 
Dashing off in fine desultory style, 
with a fluent pen, and a tlux of words, 
he proclaims that his sole ambition ii 
to amuse, and with that view lie pro- 
poses to-be discursive ami parlous. 
Amusing he certainly is; his irrepres- 
sible tendency to exaggeration is ex- 
ceedingly diverting, whilst the excel- 
lent terms he is upon with himself, 
frequently compel a smile. His pro- 
lixity we can overlook, but we have 
difficulty in pardoning the questionable 
taste of certain portions of his book, 
in coiniuciiqpg on its defects, how- 
ever, allowances must be made for the 
bad health of the writer. Doubtless 
lie intends that they should be, for he 
repeatedly informs us that he is 
troubled with a pulmonary complaint 
of many years’ standing, to which he 
anticipates, a fatal termination. “ J 


Gatherings from Spain, by Richard Ford. London, 1846. 
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strive,” lie says, “ to escape, by ob- 
servation of the outer world, and of 
mankind, from the natural tendency 
to brood over misfortune, and seek to 
discover in occupation that cheerful- 
ness which would be inevitably lost 
in an unemployed Existence, and in 
dwelling on the phases of my illness.” 
W hat can we say after such an appeal 
to our feelings V how criticise with 
severity a book written under these 
circumstances V If we hint incredulity 
as to the gravity of the author's 
malady, we shall be classed with those 
unfecliug persons, u whose levity and 
heartlessness not only refuse to sym- 
pathise, but often even doubt if my 
sickness lie real.” Truly, when we 
learn that between the months of Sep- 
tember and December last, the sick 
man travelled fifteen hundred miles — 
the latter portion of the distance 
through districts wlteiv he wa.^ com- 
piled In rough it — exposed to fre- 
quent vicissitudes of tomprature, and 
to the unhealthy climate of Madrid — 
sudden death to consumptive patients 
— eating, according to his own record, 
with the appetite of a muleteer, 
44 rushing into veutas, and roaring 
lustily for dinun, 1 (vide vcl. i. p. 2t>0,) 
— holding furious discussions in 
cotfee- houses, and winding them up, 
after utterly extinguishing his op- 
ponents, with Propagandist harangues 
eight pages long, (ibid. p. «‘5;>4,) — and, 
finally, writing — iu the intervals of 
his journey, we presume, — the two 
bulky and closely printed volumes 
now iqmu our table, we must say that 
many persons in perfect health would 
rejoice to vie with so sturdy an in- 
valid. We do hope, therefore, and 
incline to believe, that the yellow 
flag thus desjxmdingly hung out is a 
false signal ; that Mr. Hughes, if not 
to he ranked altogether under the 
head of imaginary valetudinarians, is 
at auy rate iu a far \0&a desperate 
state than he imagines ; ' and that he 
will live loug, long enough to amend 
his style, reliue his touo, aud write a 
book as commendable in ^J1 respects 
as this one ofteu is for its fun and 
originality. 

It is very unfavourable to the 
u Overland Journey,” that its coinci- 
dence of publication and similarity of 
subject with the u Gatherings from 
Spain,” render a comparison between 


them scarcely avoidable. A com- 
parison with so elegant aud scholarly 
a book as Mr. Ford’s, very few works 
on the Peninsula that have come 
under our notice could advan- 
tageously sustaiu. But, after * diflt 
missing all idea of establishing a con- 
trast, we still find much to quarrel 
with. in Mr. Hughes's recent produc- 
tion. It is careless, often flippant, 
sometimes even coarse, and as we 
read, we regret that a shrewd obser- 
ver and intelligent man should thus 
run into caricature, aud neglect the 
proprieties expected from all who 
present themselves in print befditfie 
public. Against these he oflcnCVat 
the very outset. Scarcely has he put 
foot in France, when he begins hie 
comments on the fair sex, in which, 
whilst aiming at acuteness aud wil, 
lu* displays very little delicacy* 
either are his inferences the moat 
charitable. The young ladies at 
Havre, who, to preserve their drapery 
from mud and dust, display, accord- 
ing to the universal French custom, 
.some inches of their very handsome 
legs, are assumed to du so at mam- 
ma V instigation, and to ensnare hus- 
bands. “ She is not more than 
seventeen, anil appears to have no 
consciousness — her face all seeming 
simplicity and serenity, as are those 
of most Freuch unmarried misses, 
(sifter marriage it is a little t'other.) 
How ridiculous to suppose that she is 
not conscious of her exquisite shapes!" 
Mr. Hughes has a shocking opiniou of 
the maidens of Gaul, whose conduct 
towards him seems to have been, 
somewhat indecorous. Very young 
girls abroad appear to have attained , 
to consciousness, aud ofteu laugh out' 
if you only give them a casual glance* 
We know not whether there is an y 
thing especially mirth -provoking in 
the glances of our lively invalid, but 
thjty is the lirst time we have heard 
tell of such very unbecoming be- 
haviour on the part of respectable 
young Freuch women. The next in- 
sinuation we stumble upon is of a dif- 
ferent nature, although it would 
scarcely be more relished by its ob- 
jects. Mr. Hughes is at Paris, ia- 
dulgiig iu a Jiauerie on the Boule- 
vards, aud taking notes of the latest 
fashions. “ The dresses are now 
worn extravagantly high, stuc^ up 
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into the throat, and suggesting a sus- 
picion that there may be something 
blotchy underneath" To say nothing 
of the suggestive and unsavoury na- 
ture of this remark, we are quite 
ffcuszled to know what would satisfy 
no captions a critic. One lady shows 
her ankle, and is set down as an im- 
modest schemer ; another covers her 
neck, and is suspected of a cutaneous 
affection. On a par with such an in- 
ference, is the gross account of an 
alabaster group in a shop window, and 
the wit of the conjecture whether Dr. 
Toothache, who attends to the “ teeth, 
gums, tongue, throat, &c., has any 
cure for a long tongue, or if h ejtatches 
the gums with gum elastic /” Such 
’ stuff as this would hardly pass muster 
in familiar conversation, or in a gos- 
sipping letter to an intimate friend ; 
but in a printed book, intended, 
doubtless, for the perusal of thousands, 
it is sadly out of place. It is a relief 
to revert from it to the strong good 
sense and graceful raillery of Mr. 
Ford’s pages. 

Sure, where all is good, to fall in a 
pleasant place, we open the 44 Gather- 
ings” at random. Upon what have 
we stumbled? Railroads. Interest- 
ing to Threadneedle Street. True 
that the mania days are past, when 
an English capitalist caught at any 
new line puffed by a plausible pros- 
pectus, however impossible the gra- 
dients and desolate the district. 
Nevertheless, and in case of relapse, 
a word or two about the practicability 
of Spanish railroads will not be out 
place. Mr. Ford is a man who 
knows Spain thoroughly: that none 
can doubt. Neither can there be any 
question of his veracity and impar- 
tiality. Whatever interest he might 
have to cry up such projects, lie can 
have none to cry them down. We, 
therefore, recommend all persons who 
have not already made up their minds 
as to the bubble nature of Peninsular 
railway schemes, to send forthwith to 
Mr. Murray for a copy of the 14 Ga- 
therings,” and to read thrice, with 
profound attention, the last six pages 
of Chapter Five. They may also 
glance at pages 8 and 18, and learn, 
what the majority of them are pro- 
bably ignorant of, that the Peninsula is 
an agglomeration of mountains, divided 
by Spanish geographers into seven 


distinct chains, all more or less con- 
nected with each other, and having 
innumerable branches and off-shoots. 
Notwithstanding this very discourag- 
ing configuration of the land, 44 there 
is,” says Mr. Ford, “just now much 
talk of railroads, knd splendid official 
and other documents arc issued, by 
which 4 the whole country is to be in- 
tersected (on paper) with a net-work 
of rapid and bowling-green commu- 
nications, 1 which are to create a ‘per- 
fect homogeneity amongst Spaniards. 1 ” 
The absurdity of this last notion is 
only appreciable by those who know 
the vast differences that exist, in 
character, interests, feelings, and even 
race, between the different provinces 
of Spain. Time, tranquillity, and a 
secure and paternal government, may 
eventually produce the blending deem- 
ed so desirable, and railways would 
of course largely contribute to the 
same end, could they be made. But 
to say nothing of the mountains, there 
are a few other impediments nearly as 
formidable. Spain is an immense 
country, thinly peopled, whose inha- 
bitants travel little, and whose com- 
merce is unimjjortant. And, more- 
over, projectors of Peninsular rails 
have reckoned without a certain two- 
legged animal, indigenous to the soil, 
and known as the muleteer. To 
this gentleman is at present commit- 
ted the w hole inland carrying trade of 
Spain. What will he say when ho 
finds his occupation gone V how r will 
he get his chick peas and sausage 
when he has been run off the road by 
steam V Mr. Ford opines that he, as 
well as the smuggler, who also will 
be seriously damaged by the intro- 
duction of locomotives, will turn rob- 
ber or patriot, — the two most trouble- 
some classes in all Spain. As to 
prevailing on him to act as guard to 
a railway carriage, to trim lamps, 
ticket portmanteaus, or stand with 
outstretched arm by the road-side, 
the idea will only be entertained by 
persons who know nothing either of 
Spain or Spanish muleteers. By the 
side of the line he doubtless would 
often be found ; but not as a telegraph 
to warn of danger. In his new capa- 
city of brigand, bis look-out would be 
for the purses of the passengers. He 
could hardly stop an express train in 
the old Finchley Btylc of presenting 
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himself and his pistol at the carriage 
window, but a few stones and tree- 
trunks would answer the purpose as 
well. 44 A handful of opponents,” 
says Mr. Ford, 44 in any cistus-grown 
waste, may at any time, in five 
minutes, break up the road, stop 
the train, stick the stoker, and burn 
the engines in their own fire, parti- 
cularly smashing the luggage-train.” 
To English ears this may sound like 
absurd exaggeration. We have diffi- 
dilty in imagining a gang of stage- 
coachinen, even though they have 
been puffed off their boxes by the 
mighty blast of steam, combining, 
under the orders of Captain Brown 
or Jones, the gentleman driver of 
some Cambridge, Rockingham, or 
Brighter bang-up, to build barricades 
across railways and pick off engineers 
from behind a quickset hedge. Here 
there would be no impunity for such 
malefactors ; their campaign against 
innovation would speedily conduct 
them to Newgate and the hulks. Not 
so in the Peninsula, where roads arc 
few, police defective, and where, at 
the present time, smugglers and other 
notorious law-breakers strut upon the 
crown of the causeway, appear boldly 
in towns, and hold themselves in every 
respect for as honest men as their 
neighbours. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that popular opposition, proba- 
ble, almost certain, as it is, to be met 
with in such a half African, semi- 
civilized country, would be held worth 
a moment’s consideration by the 
dashing schemers who propose to 
cover the Peninsula with irou arteries. 
The audacity of those persons is only 
to be equalled by their consummate 
geographical ignorance, seveAl in- 
stances of which are shown up with 
much humour and irony by the author 
of the 41 Gatherings.” Some of the 
most notoriously absurd of the schemes 
sot afloat, have had their origin with 
Englishmen, of whom, since the close 
of the civil war, and especially within 
the last year or two, a vast number 
have betaken themselves to Spain, to 
follow up ventures more or less hope- 
ful or hopeless. Owing to a long 
peace, to a rapid growth of imputa- 
tion, and to the doily-increasing diffi- 
culty* of fortune-making, the class 
Adventurer has of late years, both 
in this country and the sister king- 
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dom, greatly augmented its numbers. 
This is evident from the throng of 
unemployed and aspiring gentlemen 
ever ready to engage in any under- 
taking, however desperate and doubt- 
ful of success. Let a clandestine ex- 
pedition be contemplated to aQmft 
hole-and-corner state or antipodean 
republic, and up start a host of mettle-' 
some cavaliers, from all ranks and' 
classes, including Irish lords and 
English baronets and squires of low. 
degree, having all fought in three o# 
four services, more or less piratical or 
illegitimate, all bearded like the pard, 
and be- ribboned like maypoles, and all 
eager once more to rush to the firay, 
and sigualise themselves under a 
foreign banner. These are specimens 
of the adventurer bellicose, the Mike 
Lambourues and Dugald Dalgettys 
of the nineteenth century. Of a more 
calculating and ambitious class is the 
adventurer speculative, w ho possesses 
a Dousterswivel aptitude for discover- 
ing mines, devising railways, project- 
ing canals, and the like undertakings. 
Spain lias of late been favoured with 
the attentions of many of these gen- 
tlemen, Hying at overy thing, from a 
common sewer to a coal mine, an 
omnibus company to a hundred leagues 
of railway. With geniuses of this 
stamp have originated some of the im- 
practicable projects so eagerly caught 
at by English capitalists, whose un- 
employed cash had mounted, as Mr. 
Ford expresses it, from their pockets 
to their heads. We know not who 
was the projector of that most mag- 
nificent scheme to connect Madrid 
with the Atlantic, in defiance of such 
trifling impediments as the Guada- 
rama rauge and the Asturian Alps, 
but we learn from the Gatherings” 
that he was u to receive £40,000 for 
the cession of his plau to the company, 
and actually did receive £25,000, 
which, considering the difficulties, 
natural and otherwise, must be con- 
sidered an inadequate remuneration.” 
Unfortunately, when he sold h is plau, 
lie did not show the buyers how to 
surmount the difficulties ; and indeed 
he would have been puzzled to do so, 
since they subsequently proved in- 
surmountable. But the whole of the 
facts relating to Spanish railroads tie 
in a nutshell, and may be set forth hi 
ten lines. Neither by the nature of 
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its surface, nor by amount of popula- 
tion and importance of trade, is Spain 
adapted to receive this greatest inven- 
tion of the present century. As to a 
regular system of railways, diverging 
from Madrid to the frontiers and prin- 
cipal seaport towns, on the plan laid 
down for France, it is not to be 
thought of, and can never be accom- 
plished. And with respect to those 
lilies which might be made along the 
valleys, and by following the course of 
Tivers, the country is not yet ripe for 
them. Spain has not yet been able 
to get canals ; her highroads, worthy 
of the name, are few and tar between, 
leading only from the capital to const 
or frontier, whilst cross roads and 
communications between towns are 
for the most part mere cantinas de 
herradura , horse-shoe or bridle roads 
of a wretched description. A few 
short lines of cheap construction over 
level tracts, and favoured by peculiar 
circumstances, such as a populous 
district^ the proximity of large towns, 
or of a country unusually rich in 
natural productions, are the only 
railways that can as jet be under- 
taken in Spain without certainty of 
heavy loss. The line between Madrid 
and Aranjucz is the only one, Mr. 
Ford thinks, at all likely to be at 
present carried out. 

We have been greatly delighted 
■frith the pictures scattered through 
Mr. Ford’s hook, pictures that owe 
nothing to per cil or graver, half pages 
of letter-press placing before our eyes, 
with the brilliant minuteness of a riciily- 
coloured and highly-finished painting, 
men, things, and scenes character- 
istic of Spain. Amongst these, the 
sketch of the muleteer, that errant 
descendant of the old Morisco car- 
riers, is full of life ; and we defy the 
brush of the most cunning artist to 
bring the man, in all hi.> peculiarities, 
more vividly before us than is done 
by Mr. Ford’s vigorous and graceful 
pen and ink touches. We see the long 
line of tall mules, with dusty flanks 
and well -poised burdens, winding 
their w ay over some nigged sierra, or 
across a weary despoblaclo , th£ir gay 
worsted head-gear nodding in the sun- 
beams, the tinkle of their innumer- 
able bells mingling with the mournful 
■song of their conductor, to which, 
when, the latter, weary of striding 
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beside his beasts, mounts aloft upon 
the bales for a temporary rest, is 
added the monotonous thnim of a 
guitar. The song is as unceasing as 
the bells, unless when interrupted by 
a pull at the wine Itota , or by tlic nar- 
ration of some wild story of bandit 
cruelty or contrabandist daring. 44 The 
Spanish muleteer is a fine fellow ; lie 
is intelligent, active, and enduring; 
he braves hunger and thirst, heat ami 
cold, mud and dnst; he works as 
hard as his cattle, never robs or is 
robbed ; and whilst his betters in this 
lairl put off every thing till to-mor- 
row. except bankruptcy, he is punc- 
tual and honest.’" Mr. Ford's book 
will hardly find much favour in the 
country of which it treats. It tells 
too many home truths. We have 
heard his 44 Hand-book" 1 found fault 
with by Spaniards, although ?twns evi- 
dent they were puzzled where to attack 
him. and equally so that their hyper- 
critical censure of certain trifling in- 
accuracies, real or imaginary, was 
merely a mode of venting their vexa- 
tion at the shrewdness, wit, ami 
delicious impertinence with which he 
Shows up the national vices and 
foibles. He dives into the most se- 
cret recesses of the Spanish charac- 
ter, and whilst admitting its good 
points, probes its weakness with 
an unsparing hand. No people in 
the world entertain such an arro- 
gant overstrained good opinion of 
themselves and tluir country as Spa- 
niards. To hear them refer to Spain, 
one would imagine it to he the first 
kingdom in the world, combining the 
advantages of all the most civilized 
and flourishing countries in Europe. 
Wq here speak of the masses; of 
course there is an enlightened and 
clear-sighted minority, that sees and 
deplores its fallen condition. But 
the popular notion is the other 
way. u Who says Spain, says every 
thing so runs the proverb. And yet 
.whilst they mouth about Espafia, 
and exalt it, not in the way of an 
empty boast, which the utterer 
believeth not, but in ftill conviction 
of the good foundation of their vaunts, 
above all the kingdoms of the earth', 
they are, in fact, the least homo- 
geneous nation in existence,*— the 
least patriotic, in the comprehen- 
sive sense of the word. Nowhere 
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are distinctions of provinces 80 strong- peafed acts* of dishonesty, which, j 
Jy marked, in no country are so many under a good government, and with a 
antipathies to br 'bund between inha- proper administration of their immense " 
bitants of diftere.. districts. 44 Like resources, they would never have been 
the German, thcy>mv.y sing and spout tempted to perpetrate. Under the 
about Fatherland : in both cases the present plan, * however, with their 
theory is splendid, but in practice each absurd tariff, the parent of the ad- 
Spaniard thinks his own province or mirably organised system of smug* 
town the best in the Peninsula, and gling that supplies the whole country 
himself the finest fellow in it.” The with foreign commodities, and reduces 
patriotisme du clocher, with which the customs revenue to a tithe of 
French provincials have been re- what it might be made, we see no 
proached, but which, in France, the possible exit for Spain from the laby- 
system of centralisation has done so rinth of financial embarrassment in 
much to eradicate, the prejudice which wdiich dishonest}' and corruption have 
narrows a man’s sympathies to his plunged her. She resembles a reck- 
ons country or department, is extra- less spendthrift, who, having ex- 
ordinarily conspicuous in Spaniards. 1 masted his credit and mined his 
It is traceable to various causes ; to character amongst honest rooney- 
the former divisions of the country, lenders, has been compelled to resort 
when it consisted of se\ oral kingdoms, to Jews and usurers, and w'ho now, 
independent and t jeah ms of each other ; when the days of his hot youth and 
to want of convenient communications mi calculating dissipation are past, and 
and to the stay-at-home habit > of the lavishes to redeem his character -and 
people; and also to the unimportance compound with his creditors, lacks 
of the capital, which title has been so resolution to economise, and jndg- 
frequently transferred from city to city, meat to avail himself of, the resources 
When one Spaniard talks of another of his encumbered but fertile estates, 
as his countryman, lie does not refer The debt- of Spain are stated by Mr. 
to their being both Spaniard.-, but Ford at about two hundred and eighty 
means that both are from the same millions sterling, this estimate being 
province. k ‘The much used phrase, based on reports laid before parlia- 
fc Kspaholisino,* " says Mr. Ford, who ment in 1*44 by Mr. Macgregor. 
is very hard upon the poor Dons on The statement, however, whose pos- 
this head, “ expresses rather a dislike sible exaggeration, owing to the 
of foreign dictation, and the self- difficulty of getting at correct infor- 
estimation of Spaniards, 4 Espa holes mation. admitted in the “ Gather- 
sohre todos,’ than any real patriotic ings,” is fiercely contradicted by an 
love of country, however highly they anonymous correspondent, whose 
rate its excellencies and superiority to letter Mr. Ford prints at the end of 
every other oik* under hen veil." his volume. Some of the assertions 

So much for a go off. We find this of this 4 • Friend of Truth” (so ho 
in the lirst chapter, and few of the signs himself) an* so astonishing, as 
subsequent ones conclude without utterly to disprove his right to the 
some .similar rap on the knuckles for title. According to him. the whole 
the countrymen of Don Quixote ; Spanish debt is less than a fourth of 
raps always dexterously applied, and the sum above set down, the country 
in most instances well deserved. On is very rich, quite able to meet her 
Spanish securities, (to use a mis- trifling engagements, and Spanish 
nomer,) whether loan, land, or rail, stock is a fortune to whomsoever is 
and on the unremitting punctuality of, lucky enough to possess it ! After 
Swinish finance ministers, Mr. Ford this, it was supererogatory on the 
is particularly severe, and not with- part of the unknown letter-writer to 
out good cause. The Hispanica Jutes inform us that lie is a large holder of 
of the present day may ivell rival the the vffluable bonds he so highly 
Punicajides of the ancients, it has esteems, and whose rise to their 
become as proverbial. Painful is it proper price, about f>0 or 70, he 
to behold a people, possessing so confidently predicts. Crumbs of com* 
many noble qualities, held up to the fort these, for the creditors of insol~ 
scorn of surrounding nations for re- vent Spain. Nevertheless, Mr. Ford 
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persists in liis incredulity as to the 
Sunny prospects of Peninsular bond- 
holders; and whilst hoping that the 
fright' visions of his anonymous 
, IHend may be fully and promptly 
Realised, declares his extreme distaste 
'for any think in the shape of Spanish 
^atock, whether active, passive, or 
deferred. “ Beware,” he says, in his 
pithy and convincing style, “ of Spanish 
* Stock, for, in spite of official records, 
document ips, and arithmetical mazes, 
Which, intricate as an Arabesque 
pattern, look well on paper without 
being intelligible ; in spite of ingeni- 
ous conversions, fundings of interest, 
&c. &c. the thimblerig is always the 
same. And this is the * question : — 
Since national credit depends on 
national good faith, and surplus in- 
come, how can a country pay interest 
on debts, whose revenues have long 
been, and now are, miserably insuffi- 
cient for the ordinary expenses^ of 
government? You cannot get blood 
from a stone; ex nihilo nihil fit'' 
After which warning, coming from 
such a quarter, sane persons on the 
look-out for an investment will, we 
imagine, as soon think of making it 
in Glenmutchkin railway shares, as 
in the dishonoured paper of all- 
promising, non-performing Spain. 

The popular notion prevalqpt in 
England, and still more so in France, 
that Spain is an unsafe country to 
travel in, is energetically combated 
by Mr. Ford. It, of course, would be 
highly impolitic in the author of a 
hand-book to admit that, in the coun- 
■ try he described, the chances were 
about equal whether a man got to his 
journey’s end with a whole throat or 
a cut one. But this consideration, 
we are sure, has had no weight with 
Mr. Ford, both of whose books are 
equally adapted to amuse by an Eng- 
lish fireside or to bo useful on a 
Spanish highway. His contempt for 
the exaggerated statements and cause- 
less terrors of tourists leads him, how- 
ever, rather into the opposite extreme. 
Believe him, and there is scarcely a 
robber in the Peninsula, although he 
admits that thieves abound, •chiefly 
to be found in confessional boxes, 
lawyers’ chambers, and government 
offices. The naivete of the following 
is amusing: — He speaks of travel- 
lers who, by scraping together and 


recording every idle talc, gleaned 
from the gossip of mnleteers and 
chatter of coffee-houses, “keep up the 
notion entertained in many connties 
of England, that the whole Penin- 
sula is peopled with banditti. If 
such were the case society could not 
exist.” The assertion is undeniable. 
Equally so is it that in a country 
'where civil war so lately raged, and 
where, until a very recent date, revo- 
lutions were still rife, where a large 
portion of the population lives by the 
lawless and demoral isingprofession of 
smuggling, where the police is bad, 
where roads arc long and solitary and 
mountains many, highwaymen must 
abound and travelling be unsafe. 
That it is so, may be ascertained by 
a glance at any file of Spanish news- 
papers. And the peculiar state of 
Spain, its liability to the petty insur- 
rections and desperate attempts of 
exiled parties and pretenders, en- 
courages the growth of robber bands, 
who cloak their villain >us calling with 
a political banner. These insurgents, 
Carlists, Progresista, or whatsoever 
they may style themselves, act upon 
the broad principle that those who are 
not with them are against them, and 
consequently are just as dangerous 
and disagreeable to meet as mere 
vulgar marauders of the “ stand and 
deliver” sort, who fight upon their own 
account, without pretending to defend 
the cause either of King or Kaiser, liber- 
ty or absolutism. At the same time 
to believe, as many do, that of travel- 
lers in Spain the unrobbed are the 
exceptions or even the minority, is a 
gross absurdity, aud the delusion 
arises from the romancing vein in 
which scribbling tourists arc apt to 
indulge. It is certain that nearly all 
travellers, especially French ones, 
who take a run of a month or two in 
the Peninsula, and subsequently print 
the eventful history of their ramble, 
think it indispensable to introduce at 
^east one robber adventure, as having 
occurred to themselves or conic within 
their immediate cognisance. And if 
they cannot manage to get actually 
robbed, positively put down with 
their noses in the mud, whilst their 
carpet bags arc rummaged, and their 
Chub-locks smashed by gloomy ruf- 
fians with triple-chargea blunder- 
busses, and knives like scythe-blades, 
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they at least get up a narrow escape. 
They encounter a troop of thorough- 
bred bandits, unmistakable purse- 
takers, fellows with slouched hats, 
truculent mustaches and rifle at 
saddle-bow, who lower at them from 
beneath bushy brows, and arc on the 
point of commencing hostilities, when 
the well-timed appearance of a picket 
of dragoons, or perhaps the bold 
countenance of the travellers them- 
selves, makes them change their pur- 
pose and ride surlily by. Mr. Ford 
show* how utterly groundless those 
alarms usually are. Most Spaniards, 
when they mount their horses for a 
journey, discard long-tailed coats and 
Paris hats, and revert in great mea- 
sure to the national costume as it is 
still to be found in country places. 
A broad-brimmed, pointed hat, with 
velvet band and trimming' — the 
genuine melodramatic castor — protects 
head and face from the sun ; a jacket, 
frequently of sheepskin, overall*, 
often of a half-military cut and colour, 
and a red sash round the waist, com- 
pose the habitual attire ot Spanish 
wayfarers. Such a dress is not usual 
out of Spain, and to Fiench and 
English imaginations does not suggest 
the idea of domestic habits and 
regular tax-paving. And when the 
cavaliers thus accoutred possess oln e 
or chocolate complexions, with dark 
flashing eyes and a considerable 
amount of beard, and are elevated 
upon demi-pique saddles, wdiose hol- 
sters may or may not contain “ pistols 
as long as mv arm,” whilst some of 
their number have perhaps fowling- 
pieces slung on their shoulder, it is 
scarcely surprising if the English 
Cockney or Parisian badaud mistakes 
them for the banditti whom lie has 
dreamed about ever since he 
crossed the Bidassoa or landed at 
Cadiz. And upon encounters of this 
kind, and incidents of very little more 
gravity, repeated, distorted, and 
hugely exaggerated, are founded five- 
sixths of the robber stories to which 
poor Spain is indebted for its popular 
reputation of a country of cut-throats 
and highwaymen. 

Amongst the measures adopted for 
the extirpation of banditti, wits the 
establishment of the guardias civiles, 
a species of gendarmerie, dressed upon 
the French model, and who, from 
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their stations in towns, patrol the * 
roads add wander about the country - 
in the same prying and important 
style observable amongst their breth- 
ren of the cocked hat north of the 
Pyrenees. Spaniards have a sneaking 
regard for bold robbers, whom tfaif 
look upon as half-brothers of the cob* 
trabandist — that popular hero of the 
Peninsula : they have also an inmttie* 
dislike of policemen, and a still 
stronger one for every thing French. 
They have bestowed upon the Frenchi- 
fied guardias the appellations of poK- 
zones , — a word borrowed from their 
neighbours, — and of hijos de Luis 
Felipe, sons of Louis Philippe. 

“ Spaniards,” saith Richard Ford* 
u are fnll of dry humour he might 
ha> e added, and of sharp wit. No- 
thing* escapes them : they are ever 
i cad\ with a sarcasm on public men 
and passing v\ cuts, and when offended, 
especially when their pride is hurt, 
they become s.n ago in their satire* 
When it w as attempted to force Count 
Trapani upon Spain as a husband for 
the Queen, the indignation of the 
people burst out in innumerable jokes 
and i urrent allusions, any thing but 
flattening to the Neapolitan prince. 
E\erv tliiug filthy and disgusting re- 
coned his name. In the Madrid 
coffee-houses, when a dirty table was 
to be w ipod, the cry w as iuvariably 
for a Trapani instead of a trapo, the 
Spanish word for a dishclout or rag 
used for the most unclean purposes. 
Since then, the Duke of Montpiensier 
lias tome in for lii> share of insulting 
jests. The Madiilefios got an un- 
founded notion that he was short- 
sighted, and made the most of it. 
Mr. Hughes was at a bull-fight where 
one of the bulls showed the white 
feather, aud ran from the picador . 

“ The crowd instantly exclajmed, 

6 Fuera el taro Monpenseerl Fucta 
Monpensci r / Turn him out 1 1 They, 
used to call every lame dog and donkey 
a Trapani; and now every blind ani- 
mal is sure to be christened a Mott* 
pcnscer -r 
If the danger to which peaceable* 
travellers, are exposed, in Spain, frona 
the knives of robbers, be considerably ** 
less than is generally believed, great 
peril is often incurred at the hancta oft 
men who wield cutting weapons pro- 
fessedly for the good of their spqoies. 
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Ulie Ignorance and inefficiency of 
Spanish surgeons* and physicians is 
Morions, and admitted even by their 
j Wttt i y men, who, it has already been 

* shown, are not prone to expose the 
nakedness of the land. “ The base, 
Moody, and brutal Sangrados of 
■•pain,” -says Mr. Ford, “ have long 
^ been the butts of foreign and domestic 
i novelists, who spoke many a line 

word in 4heir jests.” The eagerness 
with which Spaniards have recourse 
to French and English medical men 
whom chance throws in their way, 
proves how low they estimate the 
akffl and science of tlieir profes- 
sional countrymen. Many a na\ al 
" Burgeon whose ship has been stationed 

* on . the Spanish coast, could tell 
strange tales of the fatal ignorance he 
has had opportunity to obsen o 

4 amongst the native faculty. It will 
be remembered how Zumalacarrcgui, 
whose wound would Inn e offered 
little difficulty to an English village 
practitioner, was hurried out ot the 
world by the butchering manoeuvre^ 
of his conclave of Spanish quacks and 
medicos , terms too often synonymous. 
And it may be remarked, that in 
Spain, where there has been so much 
fighting during tlic last fifteen year*, 
amputated persons are more rarel\ 
met with than in countries that have 
enjoyed comparative peace during the 
same period. The natural inference 
is, that the nnlucky soldier whose leg 
or arm has been shattered by the 
enemy's fire, usually dies under the 
hands of unskilful operators. “ All 
Spaniards,” Mr. Ford remarks, “ arc 
very dangerous with the knife, and 
more particularly if surgeons. At no 
period were Spaniards careful even of 
tlieir own lives, and much less of 
those of others, being a people of un- 
tender bowels.” If the Peninsula 
surgeon is reckless and destructive 1 
with his steel, the physician, on the 
other hand, is usually overcautious 
with his drugs. Almond-milk and 
vegetable decoctions, impotent to cure 
or aggravate disease, are prominent 
remedies in the Spanish pharmaco- 
poeia ; minerals are looked upon with 
awe, and the timid tisane practice of 
the French school is exaggerated to 
absurdity. Upon the principle of 
keeping edged tools out <k the hands 
’ of children, it is perhaps just as well 


that Spanish doctors do not venture 
to meddle with the strong drugs com- 
monly used in England. Left to nar 
turc, with whose operation asses’ -milk 
and herb-broth can in few cases inter- 
fen 1 , the invalid has at least a chance 
of cure. 

Unassailed by either variety of 
Spanish bloodletters, the doctor or the 
bandit, Mr. Hughes pursued, in 
high spirits and great good humour, 
Ills long and leisurely journey from 
Inin to Lisbon, ria Madrid. Wc left 
him at Paris, strolling in the passages, 

» lining with his friends of the Chari - 
rari, frequenting tli o foyer de V opera, 
leading, in short, rather a gay life for 
a man in such delicate health ; wc 
take him up again upon his own fa- 
v ourrte battle-ground of the Peiunsrla, 
where we like him far better than in 
the French metropolis. At Buigos 
lie is in great feather, winning hearts 
by the dozen, frightening the garrison 
b> sketching the fortress, waging a 
victorious warfare of w r ords at the 
table-d'hotr , and playing pranks 
which will doubtless cause him to 
be long remembered iu the ancient 
capital ol Castile. There the maid of 
the inn, a certain black-cyed Frau- 
lisca, fell desperately in love* with 
him, and so far forgot maidenly rc- 
sen e as to confess her flame. “ She 
had large and expressive eyes,” says 
the fortunate man, “ and had tried 
their pow er on me repeatedly, and the 
like, J am bound to say, (in narrating 
this truthful history,) ilid sundry Bur- 
galese dames and damsels of more 
pretensions and loftier slate.” These 
were far from being the sole triumphs 
achieved at Burgos by this lover of 
truth, and loved-one of the ladies, 
lie managed to excite the suspicions 
of the whole population, especially 
of the police, who set spies to dog 
him. He was taken for a political 
agent, a propagandist, and at last for 
a diplomatist of the first water, and 
secretary of legation at Madrid. The 
origin of these suspicions w as trace- 
able to his disregard of a ridiculous 
and barbarous prejudice, a relic of 
orientalism worthy of the Sandwich 
islanders, still in force amongst Span- 
iards. “Nothing throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ” — we quote 
from Mr. Ford — “ creates greater 
suspicion or jealousy than a stranger’s 
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making drawings, or writing down 
notes in a book ; whoever is observed 
4 taking plans,’ or 4 mapping the coun- 
try,’ — for such are the expressions of 
the simplest pencil skotch, — is thought 
to be an engineer, a spy, or, at all e vents, 
to be about no good.” Mr. Hughes 
was caught taking notes; forthwith 
Burgos was up in arms, whilst he, 
on discovering the sensation made by 
his sketch-book, and by hi* free ex- 
pression of political opinions, did his 
utmost to increase the mysterious 
interest attached to him. He gal- 
loped about the castle, book and 
pencil in hand, making imaginary 
sketches of bastions and ravelins ; he 
talked liberalism hv the bushel, and 
raved ag linst theMoutpensier alliance. 
The results of the triumphant logic 
with which he electrified a brigadier- 
general, a colonel, and ilie whole com- 
pany at his hotel, are recorded by 
him in a note. It ill be seen that 
they were not unimportant. *■ 1 June 
the satisfaction to state that the word" 
which 1 said that day bore good fruit 
subsequently, for the Ay unt milieu to 
of Burgos declined to vote any taxa- 
tion for extraordinary expenses to 
commemorate the Duke of Moiit- 
pensier’s marriage.” A dangerous 
man is the overland traveller to Lis- 
bon, and we are no way surprised 
that, at Madrid, Seiler Chico, chief of 
police, vouchsafed him his special at- 
tention, and even called upon him to 
inquire whether he did not intend to 
get up a commotion on the entrance 
of the Infanta's bridegroom. Mr. 
Bulwer also, aware that a book was 
in embryo, and anxious for a patro- 
nising word in its pages, paid his 
court to the author by civilities, u all 
of which I carefully abstained from 
accepting, except one formal dinner, 
to which 1 first declined going ; but, on 
receiving a renewal of the invitation, 
Could not well retrain from appearing. 

I have had six years' 

experience of foreign diplomatists, 
and know that the dinner was pressed 
on me a second time for the very pur- 
pose of committing me to a particular 
line of observation.” After this, let 
any one toll us that Mr. Hughes has 
not fulfilled his promise of being amus- 
ing. Unfettered by obligations, he 
runs full tilt at poor Mr. Bulwer, the 
fatal error of whose career is, he says, 


an excessive opinion of himself. 
fault must be especially odious to fte 4 
author of the “ Journey to Lisbon.” i 
The British ambassador at Madrid, r , 
we are told, by his vanity and lack 
energy, left full scope for the active , 
and tortuous intrigues of M. Bresson, / 
who fairly juggled and outmanoBHvrdft , 
him. 44 The marriages were arranged* 
in his absence. He was not consult^'' 
ed on the question, nor was its ded?* 
si on submitted to him ; and when the 
news, on the following day, reached 
the British legation, after having 
become previously known to the me- 
tropolis, our miuister was at C&ra- 
banchal! (one of his conntiy-honses.) 
Then, indeed, he became very activ^ 
and displayed much ex post facto 
energy, writing a series of diplomatic 
notes and protests, in one of whieh 
he went the length of saying, ‘Had 
In* known this result, he would have, 
voted for Don Carlos instead of Queen 
Isabel,' — for even the ambassador 
cannot 1om» "ight of the individual, 7 - 
4 w lien lie (Mr. Bulwer) w as member 
of Parliament!’” Did Mr. Hughes 
or tlii" note or protest? Unless he 
did. we decline believing that a man 
of Mr Bulwer’s talents and reputa : 
tion would expose himself to certain 
ridicule by so childish and undiplo- 
matic a declaration. Such loose and 
improbable statements need confirma- 
tion. 

Very graphic and interesting is Mr. 
Hughes' narrative of his journey from 
Madrid to Portugal, especially that of 
the three days from Elvas to Aldea 
(inllcgu, which were passed in a jolt- 
ing springless cart, drawn by mules, 
and driven by Senhor Manoel Alberto, 
a Portuguese earner and cavalheiro, 
poor in pocket, but prond as a grandee. 
Manoel- was a good study, an excel- # 
lent specimen of his class and coun-* 
tiy, and as such his employer exhibits 
him. At Arroyolos Mr. Hughes or- 
dered a stew ed" fowl for dinner, and 
made his charioteer sit down and par- 
take. “I soon had occasion to rfi- 
pent my politeness, for Manoel, with- 
out hesitation, plunged his fork into 
the dish, and drank out of my ghk&s ; 
and great was his surprise when I 
called for another tumbler, and, ex- 
tricating as much of the fowl aa I' 
chose to consume, left him in undis* 
turbed possession of the reminder.” 
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,*bs next meal Mr. Hughes thought that the ill success of his tract and 
j,* proper to eat alone, but sent out half 
^ his chicken to the muleteer. 4 1 He re- 
'*£hsed to touch it, saying that he had 
dOHered a chicken for himself ! This 
was a falsehood, for he supped, as I 
afterwards ascertained, on a miserable 
but his pride would not permit 
mm to touch what was given in a 
-Way that indicated inferiority.” In 
This rambles through Alemtejo, a pro- 
jrfqce little visited and not often de- 
scribed by Englishmen, Mi*. Hughes 
closes some of the blunder^ of Friend 
Borrow, of Bible and gipsy celebrity , 

Whose singularly attractiv e style has 
procured for his writings a popularity 
spf which their nribtatcmcnt* and mac- 
^cnracies render them scarcely woitliy. 
iP^refers-especially to the absurd no- 
tion of the English caloro , that the Por- 
tuguese will probablj some day adopt 
the Spanish language ; a most pre- 
posterous idea, when we remember 
the shyness, not to say the antipathy, 
existing between the tw o nations, and 
the immense opinion each entertains 
of itself and all belonging to it He 
regrets “ that one w ho lias no stin mg 
a style should take refuge in bounce 
and exaggeration from the honourable 
task of candid and searching oilmen a- 
tion, and prefer the fame of a Fcmao 
Mendez Pinto to that of an honest 
and truthful wiitei.” With respect 
to oxaggeiation, Mr. Borrow might, 
if so disposed, retaliate on his censor, 
who, whilst wandering in the olive 
groves of Venda do Duque, encoun- 
ters “black ants as large almost as 
Jigs , unmolested in the \hid sun- 
beam.” Before such mongers as 
’ these, the terrible tennis fatal is of the 
Indies, which undermines houses and 
breakfasts upon quarto volumes, must 
* hide its diminished head. A mis- 
print can scarcely be supposed, unless 
indeed an /"has been substituted for a 
p, which would not mend the matter. 

Apropos of Mr. Borrow : it appears 


Testament emsade did not entirely 
check missionary zeal for the spiritual 
amelioration of the Peninsula. His 
followers, however, met with small 
encouragement. One of their clever 
ideas w as to bottle tracts, throw them 
into thq sea, and allow them to be 
washed a shore ! This ingenious pi an , 
adopted before Cadiz, did not answer, 
“ first,” says Mr. Hughes, who, we 
must do him the justice to sav, is a 
stanch foe to humbug, “ because the 
bottling ga’v e a ludicrous colour to the 
tiansaction ; and, secondly, for the 
conclusive reason, that Cadiz, being 
surrounded by fortified sea walls, 
mounted with frowning guns and sen- 
tries, the bottles never reached the 
inhabitants.” 

\\ liiKt touching on I ortuguese 
literature, Mr. Hughes refers to what 
lie considers the depreciating spirit of 
English critics. “There is a ludi- 
crous difference,” he savs, “in the 
criticism of London ami Lisbon 
E\ erj tiling is condemned in the for- 
mer place, and e\ i n thing hailed w it It 
laptui e in the latter. There are faults 
on both sides.” We li.ni 1 been in- 
formal that pi c\ ions liteiary efforts 
ot the author of the “ (herland Jour- 
ney ” met, at the hands of ccitain 
re\ icweis, with rougbei handling 
than they desen ed. His piesent 
book is certainly not so cautiously 
written as to guarantee it against 
c ensure. The good that is in it, which 
i> considerable, is defaced by triviality 
and bad taste. We shall not again 
dilate on faults to which we have 
already ad\erted, but meiely ad\isc 
Mr. Hughes, w r heu next lie sits down 
to record his rambles, to eschew 
flimsy and unpalatable gossip, and, 
bearing in mind Lord Bacon's admo- 
nition to travellers, to be “rather 
ad\ ibcd in his discourse than forw ard 
to tell stories.” 
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TO THE STETHOSCOPE 
“ Tuba mirum spargenb sonum.” 

Dies Ira. • > ‘ 

[Tiie Stethoscope, as most, probably, of our readers are aware, is a shor% 
straight, wooden tube, shaped like a small post-horn. By means of it, the 
medical man can listen to the sounds which accompany the movements of tfck ; 
lungs and heart ; and as certain murmurs accompany the healthy action 
these organs, and certain others mark their diseased condition, an experienced 
physician can readily discover not only the extent, but also the nature of the 
distemper w hick afflicts his patient, and lbrctell more or less accurately i(he * 
fate of the latter. 4 

The Stethoscope lias long ceased to excite merely professional interest. 
There are few families to whom it has not proved an object of horror and the 
saddest remembrance, as connected w ith the loss of dear relatives, though it 
is but a lwcalcr, not a prodneer of physical suffering. * 

As an instrument on which the hope* and fears, and one may also say the 
destinies of mankind, so Largely hang, it appears to present a fit subject fbr 
poetic treatment. How far the present attempt to carry out this idea fa 
successful, the reader must dctermiuc.] 

Siliiioscopl! thou simple tube, 

Clarion of the ) aw ning tomb, 

Unto me thou scem’st to be 
A aery trump of doom. 

Wielding thee, the gra\ e physician 
B) the trembling patient stands, 

Like some deftly skilled musician, ; 

Strange ! tin* trumpet in his hands. 

Whilst the sufferer’s eyeball glistens 
Full of hope and full of fear, 

Quietly he bends ami listens 
With his ipiick, accustomed ear — 

Waitctli until thou shalt tell 
Tidings of the w ar w itliin : 

Io the battle and the strife, 

Is it death, or is it life, 

That the fought -for prize shall win? 

Then thou whisperest iu his ear 
Words which only he can hear — 

Words of w r o and w onls of cheer. 

Jubilatds thou hast sounded, 

Wild exultiug songs of gladness ; 

Misereres have abounded 
Of uuuttcrablc sadness. 

Sometimes may thy tones impart, 

Comfort to the sad at heart ; 

Oftcner wiien thy lips have spoken, 

E} es have w ept, and hearts ha\ e broken. 

Calm and grave physician, thou 
Art like a crowned KiNt ; 

Though there is not round thy brow 
A bauble golden ring, 

As a Czar of many lands, 

Life and Death are in thy hands. 
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Sceptre-like, tliat Stethoscope 
Seemeth in thy hands to wave : 

As it points, thy subject goeth 
Downwanls to the silent grave ; 

Or thy kingly power to save 
Lifts him from a bed of pain, 

Breaks his weary bondage-chain, 

And bids him be a man again. 

Like a Priest beside the altar 
Bleeding victims sacrificing, 

Thou dost stand, and dost not falter 
Whatsoe’er their agonising : 

Death lifts up his dooming finger, 

And the Flamen may not linger ! 

PitoniLi art thou, w ise pli) sician, 

Down the future calmly gazing, 

Heeding not the strange amazing 
Feature* of the ghastly ^ i&ion. 

Float around thee shadow} crowds, 

Li\ ing tdiapes in coming shrouds ; — 
Brides with babes, in dark graves sleeping 
Tliat still sleep which knows no waking ; 
Eyes all bright, grow n dim with weeping ; 

Hearts all joy, with anguish breaking ; 
Stalwart men to dust degraded ; 

Maiden tiiaims by worms invaded ; 

Cradle songs as tuneral hymns ; 

Mould ’ring bones for living limbs : 

Stately looks, and angel faces, . 

Loving smiles, and winning graces, 
Turned to skulls with dead grimaces. 

All the future, like a scroll, 

Opening out, that it may show, 

Like the ancient Prophet’s roll, 

Mourning, lamentation, anguish, 

Grief, and every form of wo. 

On a coucli with kind gifts laden, 

Flowers around her, books beside her, 
Knowing not what shall betide her, 
Languishes a gentle maiden. 

Cold and glassy is her bright eye, 

Hectic red her hollow check, 

Wangled the neglected ringlets, 

Wan the body, thin and weak ; 

Like thick cords, the swelling blue veins 
Shine through the transparent skin ; 
Day by day some fiercer new pains 
Vex without, or war within : 

Yet she counts it but a passing, , 
Transient, accidental thing ; 

Were the summer onlj’ here, 

It would heatihg bring ! 

And with many a fond deceit 
Tries she thus her fears to cheat : 

41 When the cowslip’s early bloom 
Qhite hath lost its rich perfume ; 

When the viotet’s fragrant breath 
Tasted have the lips of death ; 
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When the snowdrop long hath died^ 

And the primrose at its side 
In its grave is sleeping ; 

When the lilies all arc over, 

And amongst the scented clover 
Merry lambs are leaping ; , 

When the swallow’s voice is ringing 
Throngh the echoing azure dome, 

Saying, 4 From my far-off home 
I have come, my wild way winging 
O’er the waves, that I might tell, 

As of old, I love ye w r ell. 

Ilark ! I sound my silver bell ; 

All the happy birds are singing 
From each tliroat 
A men*} note, 

Welcome to my coming bringing.’ 

When that happy time shall be, 

From all pain and anguish free, 

1 shall join you, full of life and full of glee.” 

Then, thou fearful Stethoscope! 

Thou do^t seem thy Ups to ope, 

Saying, “Bkl faiewell to hope : 

1 foretell thee (lay s of gloom, 

1 pronounce thy note ot doom — 

Make thee ready tor the tomb ! 

Cease thj weeping, tears avail not, 

Prav to God thy couiage tail not. 
lie who knoweth no relenting. 

Sympathy or sad relenting, 

Will not heed thy sore lamenting — 

Death, who soon will bo thy guide 
To hi* couch, will hold thee fast ; 

As a lflFrer at thv side 
Will be with .thee to the last, 

Longing for thy latest ga*p, 

When within his iron grasp 
As his bride he will thee clasp.” 


Shifts the scene. The Earth i» blocping, 
With her weary eyelids closed, 

Hushed by darkness into slumber; 
Whilst in burning ranks disposed, 

High above, in countless number, 0 
All the heavens in radiance steeping, 
Watch and ward 
And loving guard 
O’er her rest the stars are keeping. 

Often hab the turret-chime 
Of the nasty flight of time 
W anting utterance given ; 

And the stars are growing dim 
On the gray horizon’s rim, 

In the dawning light of heaven* 

But there sits, the Bear out firing, 

As if no repose requiring, 

One pale youth, all unattending 
To the hour ; with bright eye bending 


•4 
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O'er the loved and honoured pages, 

Where are writ the words of sages, 

And the heroic flceds and thoughts of far distant ages. 

Closed the book, 

With gladsome look 

Still he sits and visions weaveth. 

Fancy with her wiles decciveth ; 

Days to come with glory gildeth; 

And though all is bleak and bare, 

With perverscst labour buildcth 
Wondrous castles in the air. 

Tic who slidll possess each palace, 

Fortune has for him no malic e, 

Only countless joys in store . 

Over rim, 

And mantling biim, 

His full cup of life shall pour. 

Whilst he dreams, 

The future seems 

Like the picscnt spread before liim : 

Nought to fear him, 

All to cheer him, 

Coming greatness gathers o’ci him ; 

And into the ear of Night 
Thus he tells his visions blight — 

44 1 shall be a glorious Poet ’ 

All the wond’nng woi Id shall know it, 

Listening to melodious hymning; 

I shall write immortal songs. 

41 1 shall be a Painter limning 
Pictures that shall nev er fade ; 

Round the scenes I have poitra 3 r Cd 
Shall be gathered ga/ing throngs : 

Mine shall be a Titian’s palette ! 

44 1 shall wield a Phidias’ mallet ! 

Stone shall grow to life before me. 

Looks of lov e shall ho\ er o’er me, 

Beauty shall in hert adore me 
That I make her charms immortal. 

Now my -foot is on the portal 
Of the house of Fame : 

• Soon her trumpet shall proclaim 
Even this now unhonoured name, 

And the doings of this band 
Shall be known in every land. 

44 Music ! my bewitching pen 
Shall enchant the souls of men. * 

Aria, fugue, and strange sonata, 

Opera, and gay cantata, 

Through my wain, * 

In linked train, 

Hark ! I hear them winding go, 

Now' with half-hnshed whisper stealing, 

Now In full -voiced accent pealing, 

Ringing loud, and murmuring low. 
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Scarcely can I now refrain, 

Whilst these blessed notes remain, 

From pouring forth one undyibg angel-strain. 

“ Eloquence ! my lips shall speak 
As no living lips have spoken-*- 
Advocate the poor and weak, 

Flead the cause of the heart-broken ; 
Listening senates shall be still, 

1 shall wield them at my will, 

And this little tongue, the earth 

With its burning words shall fill. 

“Ye stars which bloom like flowers on high, 
Ye flowers which are the stars of earth, 

Yc rocks that deep in darkness lie, 

Ye seas that with a loving eye 
Gaze upwards on the aznre sky, 

Ye wave-* that leap with miith ; 

Ye elements in constant strife, 

Ye creatures full of bounding life : 

I shall unfold the hidden laws, 

And each unthought-of wondrous cause. 

That w aked j c into birth. 

A high- priest I, by Nature taught 
Her mysteries to reveal • 

The secicts that *he long hath sought 
lu darkness to conceal 
Shall have their mantle rent away, 

Aiul stand unco\ ered to the light of day. 

O Newton f thou and I shall be 
Twin bi others then l 
Together link’d, our names shall sound 
Upon the lips of men.” 


Like the sullen heavy boom 
Of a signal guii at sea, 

When athw art the gathering gloom, 
Awful rocks are seen to loom 
Frowning on the lee ; 

Like the muffled kettle-drum, 

With the measured tread, 

And the wailing trumpet’s hum, 
Telling that a soldier’s dead ; 

Like the deep cathedral bell 
Tolling forth its doleful knell, 
Saving, “ Now the strife is o'er, 
Death hath won a \ ictim more” — 
So, thou doleful Stethoscope I 
Thou dost seem to say, 

“ Hope thou on against all hope, 
Dream tkg life away : 
l 4 f tic is there now t^pend ; 
And that little’s neamki end. 


Saddest sign of thy condition 
Is thy bounding wild ambition ; 

Only dying eyes can jgaze on so bright a vision. 
Ere the spring again is here, 

Low shall be thy head, 
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Vainly shall thy mother dear, 

Strive her breaking heart to cheer, 

Vainly strive to hide the tear 
Oft in silence shed. 

Pangs and pains are drawing near, 

To plant with thorns thy bed : 

Lo ! they come, a ghastly troop, 

Like fierce vultures from afar ; 

Where the bleeding quarry is, 

There the eagles gathered are J 
Ague chill, and fever burning, 

Soon away, but swift returning. 

In unceasing alternation ; 

Cold and clammy perspiration, 

Heart with sickening palpitation, 

Panting, heaving respiration ; 

Aching brow, and wasted limb, 

Troubled brain, and vision dim, 

Hollow cough like dooming knell 
Saying, ‘ Bid the world farewell ! 1 
Parched lips, and quenchless thirst, 

Every thing as if accurst ; 

Nothing to the senses grateful ; 

All things to the. eye grown hateful ; 

Flowers without the least perfume ; 

Gone from every thing its bloom ; 

Music but an idle jangling ; 

Sweetest tongues but weary wangling ; 

Books, which were most dearly cherished, 

Come to be, each one, disrelished ; 

Clearest plans grown all confusion •, 

Kindest fricnd> but an intrusion : 

Weary day, and weary nigbt — 

Weary night, and weary day ; 

Would God it were the morning light ! 

Would God the light were pass’d away ! 

And when all is dark and dreary, 

And thou art all worn and weary, 

When thy heart is sad and cheerless, 

And thine eyes are seldom tearless, 

When thy very soul is weak, 

Satan shall his victim seek. 

Day by day he will be \v thee, 

Night by night will hover nigh thee, 

With accursed wiles will try thee, 

Soul and spirit seek to buy thee. 

Faithfully he’ll keep his tryst, 

Tell thee that there is no Christ, 

No long-suffering gracious Father, 

But an angry tyrant rather ; 

No benignant Holy Spirit, 

Nor a heaven to inherit, 

Only darkness, desolation* 

Hopelessness M thy salvation, w 
And at best Aiihilation. 

“ God with his great power defend thee ! 

Christ with his great love attend thee ! 

May the blessed Spirit lend thee 
Strength to bear, and all needful succour send thee !” 
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Close we here. My eyes behold* 

As upon a sculpture old, 

Life all warm and Death all cold 
Struggling which alone shall hold— 

Sign of wo, or sign of hope !— 
m To his lips the Stethoscope. 

But the strife at length is past, 

They have made a truce at last, 

And the settling die is cast. 

Life shall sometimes sound a blast, 

But it shall be but “ Tantivy,” 

Like a hurrying w ar reveillie, 

Or the hasty notes that levy 
Eager horse, and man, and hound, 

On an autumn morn, 

When the sheaves are off the ground. 

And the echoing bugle-horn 
Sends them racing o'er the scanty stubble corn. 

But when I a-hunting go, 

I, King Death, 

1 that funeral trump shall blow 
With do bated breath. 

Long drawn out. and deep ami slow 
Miall the vailing music go ; 

Winding horn mIijII pierage nnefc 
Be ot coming winding-sheet, 

And all living lmn shall know 
That bevond tin giu- ol gloom, 
hi m\ mansions ot the tomb, 

1 for every one keep room, 

And shall hold and house them all, till the vciy 
Day of Doom. 

V. V. . 


EruirtAMs. 

Bait, hook, and hair, are used by angler fine ; 
Emma's bright hair alone were bait, hook, line. 


Faraday was the first to elicit the electric spark from the magnet; he found 
that it is visible at the instants of breaking and of renew ing the contact of th* 
conducting win’s; and only then. 

Around the magnet, Faraday 
Is sure that Volta's lightnings play; 

But how to draw them from the wire? 

Tie took a lesson from tlifcheart : 

Tis when we meet, ’tis wftu we part, 

Breaks forth the electric ita. M. 
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LETTERS 9N THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


I. — THE DIVINING ROD. 




1 February, 1847. 


Arch*, — As a resource 
~ — .^the long ennni of the solitary 
of commencing winter, I 
fried to betake me to the ne-* 
lore of the marvellous, the 
Vnyetiqd, the supernatural. I remem- 
befedthe deep awe with which 1 had 
Itemed many a year ago to tales of 
tee ns, And ghosts, and vampires, and 
lift the dark brood of night ; and I 
thought it would be infinitely agree-* 
'tele to thrill again with mysterious 
tenors, to start in my chair at the 
dosing, of a distant door, to raise my 
eyes with uneasy apprehension to- 
wards the mirror opposite, and to feel 
my skin "creep with the sensible 
“afflatus” of an invisible presence. 
I entered, accordingly, upon what I 
thought a very promising course of 
appalling reading; but, alack and 
well-a-day ! a change has come over 
me since the good old times, when 
Fancy* with Fear and Superstition 
behind her, would creep on tiptoe to 
catch a shuddering glimpse of Cob- 
boM, Fay, or Incubus. Vain were 
a)} my efforts to revive the pleasant 
errors of earlier years. It was as if 
I had planned going to the play to 
enjoy again the full gusto of scenic 
Illusion, H»d through some unaccount-v 
able absence of mind, was attending 
a morning rehearsal only ; when, in- 
stead of what I had expected, great- 
otte, hats, umbrellas, and ordinary 
men and women, masks, tinsel, trap- 
doors, pulleys, and a world of intricate 
fnachinery, lit by a partial gleam of 
sunshine, had met my view. The spell 
I had anticipated was not there. Bat 

S tbe daylight scene was worth a 
minutes' study. My imagination 
was not to»«be gratified; but stiM it 
fright be entertaining to see how the 
Vte* are done, the effects produced, 
the illusion realised. I found myfielf 
teensibly growing philosophical ; 
what amused me became matter of 
i y speculation turned into 
. ijury — the object of which 
I itself into “the amount of truth 
ued in popular superstitions.” 



For what has been believed fdr ages 
must have something real at bottom. 
There can be no prevalent delusion 
without a corresponding truth. If 
the dragons, that fiew on scaly wings 
and expectorated flames, were fabu- 
lous^ there existed ne\ erthetass very 
respectable reptiles, which it was a 
credit to a hero or even a saint 
destroy. If the Egyptian worship of 
cats and onions was a mistake, there 
existed nevertheless an object of 
worship. 

Among the immortal productions of 
the Sccjtisli Shakspcarc, — you smile, 
but that phrase contains the true be- 
lief, not a popular delusion ; for the 
spirit of the poet lived not in the form 
of liis productions, but in his creative 
power and vi\id intuition of nature ; 
and the form even is often nearer you 
than you think: See the works of 
imaginative prose writers, passim . 

Well, among the novels of Scott, I 
was going to say, none perhaps more 
grows upon our preference than tKc 
Antiquary. In no one ha* the great 
Author more gently and more indul- 
gently, never with happier humour, 
displayed the mixed web of strength 
and infirmity of human character, 
(never, besides, * with more facile 
power evoked pathos and terror, or 
disported himself in the sublimity and 
beauty of nature.) Yet gentle as is 
his mood, he misses not the oppor- 
tunity, alticit in general he betrays 
an honest leaning towards old super- 
stitions, mercilessly to crush one of 
the humblest. Do you remember the 
Priory of St. Ruth, and the pleasant 
summer party made to visit it, and 
the preparation for the subsequent 
rogueries of Dousterswivcl, in the tale 
of Martin Waldeck, and tins discovery 
of a spring of water by meaus of the 
divining rod ? 

I am disposed,. do you know, to 
rebel against the judgment of the 
novelist on this occasion, — to take the 
tort of the charlatan against the author 
if his being, and to question, whether 
Ms performance last alluded to might 
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not have been something more ancP expectation, that, when he passes 8 v r ^ 
better than a trick. Yet I* know not a vein of metal, or underground springl 
if it is prudent to brave public opinion, of water, the hazel fork will movra 
which lias stamped this pretension as spontaneously in his hands/ the point 1 
imposture. But, courage ! I will not or stump rising or falling as the caqe * 
flinch. 1 will be desperate, with Sir may be. This hazel fork is r 
Arthur, defy the sneeze of the great divining rod. The haze? has th* * 
Pheulphan, and trust to uneaith a honour of being preferred, because it ^ 
real treosnre in this discredited ground, divides into nearly equal branched at , 
Therefore leave Off appealing to the angles the nearest equal. . > , # 
shade of OUlbnck, and listen to a Tnen, assuming that tliere isMag^ 
plain narrative, and you shall hear thing in this provincial supentiftliQit} 
how much truth there-'/ is in the re* four questions present themselvftt tat 
puted popular delusion, of the divin- us for examination. * 


ing rod. 

I see my tone of confidence has 
already half-staggered your disbelief ; 
but pray do not, like many other 
incredulous gentry, ran off at once 
into the opposite extreme. Don’t let 
your imagination suddenly instal you 
perpetual chairman of the universal 
fresh-water company, or of the gene- 
ral gold-inine-discoverv-proprietary- 
assocation. What I have to tell you 
falls \ery far short of so splendid a 
mark. 

But perhaps you know nothing at all 
about the divining rod. Then 1 w ill 
enlighten your primitive ignorance. 

You are to understand, that, in 
mining districts, a superstition pre- 
vails among the i>cople, that some arc 
gifted with an occult power of detect- 
ing the proximity of v eins of metal, 
and of underground springs of water. 
In I’ornw all, they hold that about one 
in forty possesses this faculty. The 
mode of exorcising it is very simple* 
They cut a hazel twig that forks 
naturally into two equal bandies ; and 
having stripped the leaves off, they 
cut the stump of the twig, to the 
length of three or four inches, and cadi 
branch to the lengrh of a foot or some- 
thing less: for the end of a branch 
is meant to be held in each hand, in 
such a manner that the stump of the 
twig may project straight forwards. 
The position is this : the elbows are 
bent, the forearms and hands ad- 
vanced, the knuckles turned down- 
wards, the ends of the branches come 
out between the thumbs and roots of 
the forefingers, the hands are supinn- 
ted, the inner side of each is turned 
towards its fellow, as they are held a 
few inches apart. The mystic opera- 
tor, thus aimed, walks over the ground 
he intends exploring > with the full 


Does the divining fork really* move 
of itself In the hands of the operator* ’■ 
and not through motion bemmunieated 
to it by the intentional or uninten* 
tional action of the muscles of hfe 
hands or arms? * 

What relation has the persotrof the 
o]>erator to the motion observctlin the 
divining rod ? 

What is the nature of the influence 
to whicli the person of the Jgperator 
?>erveH as a conductor? / * 
Finally, what is the thing divined? 
the proximity of veins of metal' or of 
running water? what or what not? 

Then, let me at once premise, that 
npon the last ]>oint I hav e no informa- 
tion to offer. » The uses to which the 
divining fork may be turned, are yet 
to be learned. But Tthink I shall be 
able to sati.st) you, that the hazel fork 
in some hands, and in certain localities* 
held as I have described, actually 
moves spontaneously, and that the 
intervention of the human body in 
necessary to its motion ; aqfe that it 
serves as a conductor to an Influence^ 4 
w hich is either electricity, or* some* 
thing either combined with clcctridtaP, 
or very much resembling that prop'* 
ciple in some of its habitudes. * U** 

1 should ODserve, that I was a# 
wL>er than you are upon ihit sffb j feU ^ 
till the summer of 1848, and hmtljfe 
tales told of £he divinMg red 4b M 
nonsense, the offspring of mefOifeNk 
delusion, or of direct imposture. Afeff 
1 think the likeliest way^bf reuMM 
your disbelief, will be to tell yw JM 
steps by w hich niy own eotMratpH 
took place. * 

In tlioswumcr of 184% IlMtMN 
months under the seine roof witfhgf 
Scottish gentleman, well infer * mNm 
a serious turn of mind, eoimmmm 
(he national aitaWnoer of 
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'Apttwdnees, and intelligence. I saw hazel fgrk had done. Then he 
‘‘S'geod deal of him ; and one day by coated the two handles of one of them 
> accident the subject of the divining , with sealing-wax, leaving, however, 
"’ted was mentioned. He told me that the extreme ends free and uncovered. 
ed one time his curiosity having been When Mrs. R. used the rod so pre- 
mised upon the subject, he had taken pared, grasping it by the parts alone 
varans to learn what there was in it. which were coated with sealing-wax. 
And for that purpose he had obtained and walked over the same piece of 
an introduction to Mrs. R., sister of ground as before, the wires exhibited 
Sir G. R., then residing at South amp-, no movement whatever. As often, 
*1911, whom he learned to be one of however, as, with uo greater change 
in whose hands the divining rod than touching the free ends of the 
.was said to move. He visited the wire with her thumbs, Mrs. R. cstab- 
lady, who was polite enough to show lished again a direct contact with the 
liim what the performance amounted instrument, it again moved. The 
tty and to answer all liis questions, motion again ceased, as often as that 
Mtd to allow him to try some simple direct contact was interrupted, 
experiment to test the reality of the This simple narrative, made to me 
phenomenon and its nature. ’ by the late Mr. George FaLrJiolm, 

Mis. R. told my frieud, that being carried conviction to my mind of the 
nt Cheltenham in isOti, she saw for the reality of the phenomenon. T asked 
first time the divining rod used by the iny friend wh> he hud not pursued 
late Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who pos- the subject further, lie said lie had 
sessed the power of imparting motion often thought of doing so ; and had, 
to it in ft very remarkable degree, he believed, been mainly prevented 
Mrs. R. tried the experiments herself by meeting with a work of the Count 
at the time, but without any success, do Tristan, entitled, u Reclierches 
She was, as it happened, very far sur quelquesEffluves Terrestres,'*pub- 
from well. Afterwards, in the year lished at Pari** in 182 U, in which facts 
1815 , being asked by a friend how the similar to those which he had himself 
divining rod w r as held, and how it is verified were narrated, and a vast, 
to be used, on showing it she observed body of additional curious experiments 
that the hazel fork moved in her detailed. 


hands. Since' then, whenever she 
had repeated the experiment, the 
power has always manifested itself, 
though with varying degrees of 


energy. 4 

Mrs. R. then jook my iri|nd to u 
part ofitthc shrubbery, where she 
/Knew, from former trials, tine divin- 
ing rod would move in her hands. 
Ife did so, to my friend's extreme 
Astonishment; and even continued 


to do so, when, availing himself 
of Mrs. R.’s permission, my friend 
grasped her hands with such firmness, 


as to preclude the possibility of any 
muscular action of her jurist or fingers 
influencing the result. • 

On another day my friend took 
with him pieces of copper and iron 
wire about a foot and a half long, bent 
something into the form of the letter 
V, with length enough in the horizon- 
Hfll limbs of the figure to form a suffi- 
jAnt handle for either branch of these 
nehr-feshioned divining fbrks. Ho 
■ wani that these instruments moved 
ifottras freely in Mrs. R.’s hands as 


At my friend's instance, I sent to 
Paris for the book, which I have, 
however, only recently read through. 
I recommend it to your perusal, if the 
subject should happen to interest your 
wayward curiosity. Any thing like 
an elaborate analysis of it is out of 
the question in a letter of tlrs sort ; 
bnt 1 shall borrow from it a few lead- 
ing facts and observations, which, at 
all events, will surprise you. I am 
afraid, after all, i should have treated 
the Count as a visionary, and not 
have yielded to his statements the 
credence they deserve, but for the 
good British evidence I had already 
heard in favour of their trustworthi- 
ness ; aud still I suspect that I should 
have imagined many of the details 
fanciful had I perused them at an 
earlier period than the present ; for it 
is but lately that I have read Von 
Reichcnbach’s experiments on the ac- 
tion of crystals, and of whatnot, npon 
sensitive human bodies; a series of 
phenomena utterly .unlike those ex- 
plored by the Count de Tristan, but 
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which have, nevertheless, the, most 
curious analogy and interesting points 
of contact with them, confirmatory of 
the truth of both. 

But permit me to introduce you to 
the Count : he shall tell you his own 
talc in his own way ; but as he does 
not speak English, at least in his 
book, I must serve as dragoman. 

44 The history of my researches is 
simply this: — Some twenty years 
ago, a gentleman who, from his posi- 
tion in society, could have no object 
to gain by deception, showed to me, 
for my amusement, the movements of 
the divining rod. He attributed the 
motion to the infiucucc of a current of 
water* Which I thought no unlikely 
siipMUfon. But my attention was 
rathc^klgagcd witli the action pro- 
duced by the influence, let that be* 
what it might. My informant assured 
rac he had met ^ith many others, 
through whom similar eftects were 
manifested. When I was returned 
home, and had opportunities of mak- 
ing trials under favourable cin-um- 
Maiices, I found that f posM\v*cd the 
same endow ment myself. Since thou l 
have induced many to make the a\pc- 
riinent; and 1 Iia\e found a fourth, or at 
all events a fifth of the number, capable 
of setting the divining rod in motion 
at the ven first attempt. Since that 
tunc, during these twenty years, I 
have often tried my hand, but for 
amusement only, and desultorily, and 
without any idea of making the thing 
an object of scientific investigation. 
But at leugtli, iu the year 1822, being 
in the eoiintn , ami mum ed from my 
ordinary pursuits, the subject again 
came across me, and I then deter- 
mined to ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena. Accordingly, l com- 
menced a long series of experiments, 
from 1500 to 1800 in number, which 
occupied me nearly fifteen months. 
The results of above 1200 were noted 
down at tie*, time of their perform- 
ance.” 

The scene of the Count’* operations 
was in the valley of the Loire, five 
leagues from Vendome, in the park of 
the Chateau de Ranac. The surface 
of ground which gave the desired re- 
sults, was from 70 to 80 feet in 
breadth. But there was another spot 
equally efficient near the Count’s 
ordinary residence at Emorillon, near 


Cieiy, four leagues southwest off 
Orleans, .ten leagues south of the 
Loire, at the commencement of the 
plains of Sologne. The surface was 
from north to south, and was about, 
of the same breadth with the otbgr. 
These exciting tracts form, hi general, * 
bands or zones of undetermined, and* 
often very great length. Their breadth 
is very variable. Some are only t hr e e 
or four feet .across, while others are one ' 
h imdml paces. These tracts are sm&e- 
times si n nous and sometimes ramify. 
To the most snsceptible they are 
broader than to those who are less so* 

The Count thus describes what 
happens when a competent person, 
armed with a hazel fork, walks over 

these exdtijui districts. 

When tw o or three steps have been 
made upon the exciting tract of 
ground, the fork (which I have al- 
ready said i^ to Ik* held horizontally 
with its central an trie forward,) begins 
gcntl\ to ascend : it gradually attains 
a vertical position — sometimes it 
passes bevond that, and lowering 
itself with its point towards the chest 
of the operator, it becomes again 
hmiz'mtal. If the motion continue, 
the rod, descending, becomes vertical 
with the angle. downwards. Finally, 
the rod may again, ascend and re- 
avstime its first horizontal position, 
having thus completed a revolution. 
When the action is ven’ lively, the 
rod immediately commences a second 
re\ nlution : and so it goes on as long 
as tin* operator walks, over the excit- 
ing surface of ground. * 

Jt is to Ik* understood that the 
operator does not grasp the handles of* 
the fork so tightly but that they may 
turn in his hands. If, indeed, he tries 
to prevent tlik, and the fork is only 
of hazel twig, the rotatory force is so 
strong as to twist it* at the handies 
and t rack the bark, and finally frac- 
ture tin* w ootUpself. 

I can imagine yon at this stateOBBt 
endeavouring to iiit the proper intona- 
tion of the monosyllable 41 Hugh,’* 
frequently resorted to b> Uncos* tte 
son of Chingaehkook, as well a§#gf 
his parent, on similar occasions*; 
though I remember to have read cs 
none so trying in their experience. *1 
anticipate the remarks yon wouldfrib* 
frequently make, which the grow# la ' 
dif*n would have politely repressed 
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“Byrny patience, this bangs Baaagher, 
and exhausts credulity. The asser- 
tion of these dry impossibilities is too 
choking to listen to. The fork can- 
% not go down in this crude and unpro- 
tected state. It is as inconvenient a 
morsel as the 4 Amen’ inopportunely 
suggested to the conscience-stricken 
Macbeth. Cannot you contrive some 
intellectual cookery to make the pro- 
cess of deglutition easier? Suppose 
' you mix the raw facts with some 
flowery hypothesis, throw in a hand- 
fill of familial* ideas to give a con- 
genial flavour, and stir into the mo** 
some leaven of stale opinion to make 
It rise ; so, do try your hand at a 
philosophical souffle 5 .” 

Do manus. 

Then you are to imagine that a cur- 
'rent of electricity, or of something 
like it, may use your legs as conduc- 
tors, as you walk over the soil from 
which it emanates, the circuit which 
it seeks being completed through your 
arms and the divining rod. 

Nothing, then, would be more likely, 
upon analogy, — the extreme part of 
the current traversing a curved and 
movable conductor, — than that the 
latter should be attracted or repelled, 
or both alternately, by or from the 
soil below, or by your person, or 
both. 

And see, what would render such 
an explanation plausible ? Why, the 
cessation of the rotatory motion of the 
divining fork, on the operator simul- 
taneously holding in his hands a 
straight , rod of the same substance, — 
gth&t is, conjointly with the other, — 
^flatting a shorter road to the journo} - 
lug fluid, and so superseding the mov- 
able one. Well, the Count do Tris- 
tan did this, and the Jesuit was con- 
formable to the hypothesis. When 
he walked over the exciting soil, with 
two rods held in his two hands, the 
one a hazel fork, tliqpther a straight 
hazel twig, no motion whatever ma- 
nifested itself in the former. 


—They must come by entail. But 
you are still a disbeliever? 

Bless me ! how am I to proceed ? 
I catch at the slenderest straw of ana- 
logical suggestion. I have heard that the 
best cure, when you have burned your 
finger, is to hold it to the lire. Let 
mo try a corresponding proceeding 
wltti you. My first statement has 
sauly irritated and blistered your be- 
lief ; oblige me by trying the soothing 
application of the following fact: — 

Although, in general, the divining 
rod behaves with great gravity and 
consistency, and looks contemplatively 
upward, when it comes upo&gftpupds 
that move it, and then twimy|M|tec- 
tably round, as you might 
thumbs in tranquil contin^HHR>- 
tation, yet there are some^HPKmali 
proportion only — in whose minds it 
gibs at starting, and with whom it 
delights to go in the opposite direc- 
tion . 1 say “ delights ” considerately ; 
for it has a voice in the matter. So 
that a di\ ining rod that has been used 
for some little time to go the w r roug 
way, requires further time before it 
will go round right again. 

The Count de Tristan found out the 
key to this anomaly. 

lie had discolored that a thick 
cover of silk upon the handles of the 
diiiuing fork, like Mr. Fairholm's 
coating of sealing W'ax, entirely ar- 
rested its motion. Then he tried 
thiuner covers, and found they only 
lowered, as it were, and lessened it. 
The thin layer of silk was. only an 
imperfect impediment to the transmis- 
sion of the influence. Then he tried 
the effect of covering one handle only 
of the divining rod with a thin layer 
of silk stuff. He so covered the 
right handle, and then the enigma 
above pro]>osed was explained. The 
divining fork, which hitherto had gone 
the usual way w'ith him; commencing 
by ascending, now, when set in mo- 
tion, descended, and continued to per- 
form an inverse rotation. 


I flatter myself, that if you now 
continue to disbelieve, the fault is not 
%&me : the fault must lie in your or- 
ganisation. You must have a very 
6mall bump of credulity, and a very 
large bump of incredulity. You must 
be, actively and passively, incapable 
of receiving new ideas. How on 
earth did you get your old ones? 


I think this is the place for men- 
tioning, that when the Count walked 
over the exciting soil, rod in hand, 
but trailing likewise, from each hand, 
a branch of the same plant, (which 
therefore touched the ground with 
end, and with the otlier touched, in 
his hand, the magic fork,) the latter 
had lost its virtue. There is no mo- 
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fiovi when the ends of the divining and that I have only to bring to your 
rod are in direct communication with recollection two or three of the facts 


the soil. The intervention of the hu- 
man body is necessary for our result. 

Then we are at liberty to suppose 
that the two sides of our frame have 
some tine difference of quality ; that 
there is in general n sort of preponde- 
rance upon the right side; thaflm 
general, in reference to the divinmg 
rod, there is a superior vigour of trans- 
mission in the right side ; tli Ktjthis 
difference , whatever it may of 
kind or degree, determines a runout, 
cause wiot ion, in the unknown fluid, 
* simple arched conductor, 

upon the soil, remains 
To explain the result 
oMj^^^Hqicrimcut I have cited of 
timc^Prde Tristan, no difference 
in qualfrnn the two sides of the body 
need be assumed. Difference in con- 
ducting power alone will do. Then 
it might be said, that by covering the 
right handle of the di\ ining mil, he 
checked the current rushing through 
Ihe right >ide of the frame, and so 
gave predominance to the left runout. 
One cannot help n inject iinillv antici- 
patin':, by the way. that with left- 
handed dinners, the divining rod will 
be found habitually to move the w nmg 
w ay. 

Hut it will not do wow*, to let this 
indication of a curious physiological 
element pass shirred over ami un- 
heeded, — this evidence so singularly* 
furnished by the 1 'omit tie Tristan’s 
experiments of a positive difference 
between the right and left halves of 
the frame, a.s if our bodies were the 
subjects of a transverse polarjty. I 
expect it is ton late to pass over now 
any such facts, the yerv genuineness 
of which dernes confirmation, from 
their pointing to a conclusion so new 
to, and unexpected by their observer, 
yet recently made certain through an 
entirely different order of phenomena, 
observed by one clearly not cognisant 
of Ihe Count de Tristan's researches. 

1 allude to the investigations of the 
Haron Freyhcrr von Kejehenhach, 
published in AV older ami, Liebig a 
“ Annals of Chemistry/’ and already 
translated for the heneiit of the English 
reader, and familiar to the reading 
public. 

1 fake it for granted, Archy, that] 
you have read the book I refer to/ 
\OL. I.M.- NO. UVLXXYII. 


mentioned in it, bearing u]>on the 
present point. 

Then you rcmcml>er that Yon 
Keichenbacli has shown, that the two 
ends of a large crystal, moved along 
and near the surface of a limb, in 
. certain sensitive subjects, produced 
“decided but different sensations, one 
that of a draught of cool air, the other 
of a draught of warm air. That the 
proximity of the northw ard jjole of a 
magnet again produces the former, of 
the southward pole the latter; of the 
negative wire of a voltaic pile, the 
former, of the positive wire, the 
latter; finally . that the two hands are 
equally and similarly efficient, the 
right acting like the negative influence, 
the left like the positive, of those 
above .specified. Von Keichenbacli 
came to the conclusion, from these 
and other experiments, that the two 
lateral halves of the human body 
have opposite relations to the influ- 
ence, the existence of which he has 
proved, w liile he has in part developed 
irs laws. And he throws out the 
\ cry idea of a transverse polarity 
reigning in the animal frame. Do. 
a on remember, in confirmation of it, 
one of the most curious experiments 
w hich he leads Frauloin Maix to exe- 
cute : valueless it might be thought 
if it stood alone, but joined with 
parallel effect" jiroduced on others, its 
weight is irresi>tihle. Miss M. holds 
a bar magnet by its two ends. In 
any case it is sensibly inconvenjent 
to her to do m>. 11m when she holds ^ 

the southward or positive pole of the 
magnet in her right hand, the north- 
ward or negative pole in her left, the 
thing is bearably. When, on the con- 
tra r\ . ."he reverse.^ the position of the 
magnet, she immediately experiences 
the most distressing uneasiness, and 
the feeling as oftnn inward struggle in 
her aims, chest, and head. This 
ceases instantly on letting go the 
magnet. 

I will not inflict upon von more of 
You Keichenbacli, though sorely 'f 1 
tempt>'d, so much is there in common 
between his Od and the influence in- 
vestigated by the Count de Tristan. 

If you know the researches of the 
former already, why rerbum sat; if 
not, 1 had better not attempt further 
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to explain to you the ignotum per 
ignotum . 

And in truth, with reference to the 
divining rod. I have already given my 
tetter extension and detail enough for 
the purpose I contemplated, and 1 
will add no more. I had no intention 
of writing you a scientific analysis of 
all that 1 believe to be really ascer- 
tained upon this curious subject. Sly* 
Wish was only to satisfy yon that 
there is something in it. I have told 
you where you may find the principal 
collection ofllfccts relating to it. should . 
you wish further to study them : most 
likely you will not. The subject i< 


yet in its first infancy. And what 
interest attaches to a new-born babe, 
except in the eyes of its parents and 
its nurse ? . T do not in the present 
instance effect even the hitter rela- 
tion. J am contented with exercising 
the office of registrar of the births ot‘ 

t and of two or three other as yet 
ng truths, the feeble voices of 
l*1i have hitherto attracted no 
nttimtion. amidst the din and roar of 
thejjustlhig world. Hoping tlijit 1 
have not .quite exhausted your pa- 
tience. 1 remain, Dear Arciiv, yours 
faithfully. 

' Mac | 


lIOll.i: CATUI/LIAN.U. 
LETTER TO EI'SHMCS. 


My Dear Eusebius. — I lime 
lately spent a few weeks with our old 
friend Gratian, at his delightful retreat 
in Devonshire, which he lias planted, 
fenced, and cultivated, and made a< 
much 'a part of himself in its ei pri- 
nt and aspect a< his own easi coal. 
You see him in every thing, in the 
house and out of it. ( ’hecrful, happy, 
kind, and best of men! N T ot an 
animal inliis stall, or hi* homestead, 
hut partakes of his temper. HU 
horses neigh to yon. his cows walk up 
to you, his pigs run to you, rather 
disappointed, for you have not his 
stick to rub their backs with. Rise in 
the early morning, when the dew is 
sparkling on the lawn, and his spaniel 
greets you, runs round and round you 
with a bark of joyous welcome : and 
even liis cat will, as no other cat will, 
show you round the gravel walks. 
And thrice happy are all when their 
expected master appears, somewhat 
limping in his gait, (and how few, 
under his continual pain, would pre- 
serve his cheerfulness as he does !) 
Every creature looks up into his face 
as better than sunshine, and he for- 
gets none. lie has a good word for 
all, and often more than that in his 
pockets. The alms beggar, the Robin, 
is remembered and housed. There is 
his little freehold of wood raised some 


feet from the ground oppo>itc the 
breakfast room window — an entrance 
both nays — there is he free to come 
and git. ami always find a meal laid 
for him. Happy bird, he pays neither 
window-tax nor servant's tax. ami 
yet who enjoy > more daylight, oris 
better served V 

Our good old friend still goes on 
improving this and improving that — 
has his little farm ami Ids garden all 
in the highest perfection. Nor is the 
hast care bestowed on the giecnhouse. 
and the little aviary adjoining ; for here 
are objects of feminine pleasure, and he 
lo\es not himself so well as he does 
the mistress of all, the mother and 
th^artner. O.tlic terrestrial para- 
dise. in which to wait old age, and 
still enjo}, and breathe to tin* last the 
sunshiny breath of heaven, and flpcl 
that all is blessed and blessing; for 
there is peace, and that is the true 
name for goodness within ! You shall 
have, mv dear Eusebius, no farther 
description. A drop-scene, however, 
is not amiss to any little conversa- 
tional drama. You may shift it, if 
you like, occasionally to the small 
.snug library — -just such a one as you 
would have for such a retreat Oiu* 
excellent friend took less part in our 
talk than we could have wished ; for 
it began general 1> at night, and his 
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infirmity sent him to bed early. But 
in spite of a little remnant of influ- 
enza, I and the Curate often kept it 
up to a late hour, which you, Euse- 
bius, will construe into an early one. 
Never mind ; though, perhaps, it was 
whispered to his discredit that the 
Curate kept bad hours. Those, how- 
ever, who knar the fact did not Ipcp 
better, and so he thought all safe. 

I low sweet and consoling is some- 
times ignorance ! 

Now, the Curate — let me intro- 
duce you. — “My dear Eusebius, the 
Curate, a class man some year or two 
iroip Oxford — a true man, in a word. 

this introduction to you, 
*'^ r Curate, my friend 
don't trust to his 
grm||HKygars ; it i.- quite deceptive, 
and thMnly deceit In* has about him. 
He is Truth in sunshine and a fresh 
healthy breeze. So now \oti know 
each other." 1 wish. Kitsrbin*. this 
were not a pa^agt* out of an imagi- 
nary nimersitioii. Wait but for the 
swallow, and you shall shake hand-: 
and you, I know, will laugh merrily 
within ten minutes after : and a laugh 
fioin you is a- good as a ticket upon 
your breast. “All is natural here:" 
and Ibr the rest, ],-t come what will, 
that is uppermost. There will be no 
restraint. 1 cannot forbear. Eusebius, 
writing to \ou now. early in this new 
year, paying \ou this compliment, 
that juiir real cou\cr-ations resemble 
in much “ LaudorV Imaginary," which 
you tell me you so great h admire. 
.Full, indeed, are they, these last two 
\ohmies, his works, of beautiful 
thoughts set off with oxqiii.sitel\ ap- 
propriatc eloquence. You are in a 
garden, and if you do not ill* ays 
recognise the fruit as legitimate, \ou 
arc quite as well pleased to find it 
like Aladdin's, and would willingly 
store alb as he did, in the bo-oin of 
your memory. Precious stones, big- 
ger than plums and peaches, are good 
for sore e\es, and something more, 
though they have not the flavour of 
aprieots. 

We — that is, the Trio — had been 
reading one evening; or rather, our 
friend Grattan read to me aud the 
< 'urate, the “Conversation with the 
Abbe Delilke and W. L.” We loitered, 
too, in the reading, as wo do when 
the country is of a pleasant aspect, to 


look About us anil admire — and we 
interspersed our own little talk by the 
wTiy. Our friend could not consent 
that Catullus should walk with, and 
even, as it should seem, take the lead 
of his favourite Horace. “ Catullus 
and Horace,” says Landor, “ will be 
read as long as Homer and Virgil, 
and more often, and by more readers.” 

“ If,” said the Curate, “ Catullus 
were not nearly banished from our 
public schools and our universities.” 

“ A* In* deserves,” replied Grattan ; 
“for although there ijun him great 
elegance, \“t is the* much that 
should not be read; and his moat 
beautiful and most powerful little 
poem. hi.N • Atys.* is in its very sub* 
ject unfit for schoolboys.” 

(Timr.. — Ye>. if in the presence 
of a ma-ter : that makes the only 
difficulty. The poem itself is essen- 
tially chaste, and of a grand tragic 
action, and grim* character — is in 
fact a M*riou- poem, and as .-uch any 
youth nia} read it tn himself. scarcely 
to another. The very subject touches 
»>u that mystical, though natural 
sanctity that every uncorrupted man 
i eon-ohm- of in the temple of his 
own pcr>oit. T<» impart a thought of 
it i- a deterioration. But a master 
lniiM not hear it *. and even for a very 
inferior rea-un. lie cannot be a criti- 
cal inMructor. 

( « u a 1 1 vs. — You are right : that was 
a deep oilmen atiou of Juvenal; it 
gave the caution. 

“ Maxima deWtur pnen- rrrrre/itia .** 

I ha\c often thought that good^ 
master- li.i\e e\er shown very great 
tact in reading the Classics, where 
there is -o much, even in the purest, 
that it i.- bo>t not to understand. 

Aqi ii.it (I choose to give myself 
that name.)— Or rather to pass lightly 
o\er, for you cannot help seeing it; 
put your foot across it, aud not 
lengthways ; as you would over a rut 
in a bad bit of road, which may 
ne\ertlieh*s> lead to a most delightful 
place at the end. I cannot but think 
the “Aty*” to he a borrowed poem. 

It is quite Creek— unlike any thing 
Homan. What Homan ever expressed 
downright mad violent action? Ilow 
much there i*< in it that reminds vow 
of the at wy of IVntheus of Euripides. 
Both deny a deity, and both axe 
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punished by their own handset But 
the resemblance is less in the charac- 
ters than in the vivid pictures and 
rapidity of action ; and the landscape 
glows like one fresh from Titian’s 
pencil. Our friend Landor, here, 1 
see, calls the author “ graceful.” 'He 
says of Virgil that he is not so 44 grace- 
ful as Catullus.” 

Curate. — Grace, as separate from 
beauty, I suppose, means something 
lighter. • It admits a feeling not quite 
in earnest, not so serious hut it may 
be sported wiih. 

GRATiAX.^Bt. is a play, however, 
a i which only genius is expert. It is 
many years since I read Catiillu.s, — 
•1 confess I thought him rather a care- 
less fellow, and that his Leshia was 
but a doll to dress out in the tawdry 
ribbons of his verse. 

Aqi'ilius. — W hatever his Lesbia 
was, his verses are chaste : and if 1 
find a Lesbia that is not as his verse, 
f think it a duty of charity t« * conclude 
there were two of the name : and we 
know that one Lesbia w as a feigned 
name for Clodla. 

Gratian. — T hat is not very com- 
plimentary to the constancy of Catul- 
lus. 

Curate. — I am afraid we are 
speaking of a \irlue that was not 
Kcuian. 1 have been reading Catul- 
lus very recently, and was so much 
pleased with his gracefulness, that I 
thought it no bad practice to translate 
one or two of his small pieces : as 
I translated I became more and more 
siware of the clear elegance of his die- 
^ tion. 

Aquiuus. — I have always been an 
admirer of Catullus ; and as J think a 
little employment will dissipate the 
remaining imaginary symptoms of in- 
fluenza, when our friend and host is 
indulging his pigs by rubbing their 
backs with the end of his stick, and 
extending his walk to admire his 
niangel-worzel, or talking to his 
horses, his dogs, or his cat, and learn- 
ing their opinions upon things in 
general, (for he is persuaded they have 
opinions, and says he knows many of 
them, and intends one day to cata- 
logue them ;) or while he is beyond 
his own gates, (and whoever catches 
•a sight of his limp and supporting 
stick, is sure to hasten pace or to 
slacken it, loving his familiar talk,) 


looking out for an object of human 
sociality, I will steal into his library — 
take down his Catullus, ami try my 
hand, good master Curate, against 
you. We will he, or at least believe 
ourselves to be, 

“ Et cautare pares et decantare parati.” 

Gratian. — Ay, do; and as the 
shepherds were rewarded by their 
umpires of old, will I reward one or 
both with this stick. Shall 1 describe 
its worth and dignity after the manner 
of Homer, that it may be worthy of you, 
if \ ou are “ baculodigni but what- 
ever Aqitilius may say in its dis- 
paragement, it is not a bit the worse 
for its familiarity with my pig’s. back. 
Tt is a good pig. and shall ftakj^biicop 
for the winner, which is the best lara 
lie will got for his poetry. But I feel 
a w arning hint, and must to bed — it 
is no longer with me the 

“ Cyn thins aurem 
Yellit et adinoiiuit.” 

The warning come* rather stronger 
upon bone and muscle. llea\on pre- 
serve* von both from the pains of rheu- 
matism in your old age. I suppose a 
troubled conscience, which they say 
never nMs i> but the one turn more 
of the screw : so good night. 

Our friend gone, we took down 
Catullus, and read with great pleasure 
many of his short pieces, agrmng 
with Landor as to the gracefulness of 
the poet, and resolved, if it betrifling, 
to trifllo away some portion of our 
time in translating him. and with this 
resolve we parted for the night. 

We did not, Eusebius, meet again 
for some days, the Curate being fully 
employed in his rounds of parochial 
visiting by day, and in preparation by 
night for his weekly duty. You must 
imagine you now see us after tea re- 
tired to the snug library. Gratian, 
some years the elder, resting, (if that 
word may be allowed to his pain, — if 
not to his pain, however, it shall be 
due to his patience) resting, I say, his 
whole person in his easy chair* and 
tapping pretty smartly with his stick 
the thigh from his hip to his leg, and 
then settling himself into the impor- 
tance of a judge ; but do not imagine 
you see us like two culprits about to 
he condemned for feloniously breaking 
into the house of one Catullus, and 
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stoaliuR therefrom sundry articles of Cutuffls. Not to be too long — thu* 
plate, which w e had iiielttul down in comaienccd our talk, 
our own crucibles, and which were n<* Aql t ilh:s. — T he first piece Catul- 

longor, therefore, to be recognised as lus offers is his dedication — it is to an 
his, but by evidence against us. Ail author to whom I owe a grudge, and 
translators show a bold front ; for if perhaps wc all of us do. He has' 
they come short of the meed of origi- caused us some tears, and more visible 
nality, they shift off from them the marks, and 1 confess something like an 
modesty of responsibility, and un- aversion to bis concise style. It is 
blusliingly ascribe all faults to their to Cornelius Nepos. Ilow much more 
author. We were therefore easy like a modem dedication, than one of 
enough, and ready to make as free Drydcii’a day, both as to length and 
with our Kliadauianthus as with our matter. ^ 

AI> COIIXELH'M XEPOTKM. 

This little-book — and somewhat light — 

Tis polished well, and smoothly bright, 

To whom shall 1 now dedicate ? 

To you, Cornelius, wont to rate 
"My trilling wares at highest worth. 

E'en then. when boldly you stepped forth, 

"First ot Italic, n< to compose, 

In three short books of nervous pro^o, 

All age's annaL work of nice 
Research, and studiously concise. 

Such a> it i> reieive— and look 
With imuiI favour on my book : 

And grant. () ijueeu of wits and sages, 

Motherless Virgin, the e my page- 
Ma\ pass from this to future ages. 

Ct'itATF. — Queen of wit sand sag* Virgo," \e.) Well, well — let it pass. 
— “ () Patrima Virgo"— is that tr.ius- 'I'he dedication won't pay along reck- 
lutinsr? oiling. We must not look too nicely 

( i uati vn. — T hat's right -have at into the month ot the book — let it 
Viim * speak for itself. Now, Mr. Curate, 

Atji u.irs. — To be sure it i-*. What what havejou? 

English reader would know else that Cl uam . — I didn't trouble myself 
Minerva was meant by ** Motherless with such a dedication, but passed on 
Virgin?” he would have to go back to to ** Ad Pa^crem Leshia*.” , 

the story of Jupiter beating Jht out (iuvriAN. — "More attractive metal, 

of his own brains. So as he is not Ct n.vrr. — Not at all attractive; 

familiar with the ereed, as one of it, I for them is considerable difficulty, and 
let him into the secret of it at once ; as I suppose a corrupted text, before 
and thus out comes the hook from the we reach six lines.. Here I let tho 
41 Minerva Press,” “ XaO rb fiuOJov” bird loose. 

(JiiATi an. — (Reads, “ O Patrimn 

Sparrow, minion of my dear, 

Little animated toy, 

Whom the fair delights to bear 
iu her bosom lapt in joy. 

Whom she teases and displeases, 

With her white forefinger’s end. 

Thus inviting savage biting 
From her tiny feather’d friend. 

Image burning of inv yearning, 

When at fondness she would play ; 
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Thus she taWs her aught that makes her 
Pensive moments glide away. 

• 

’Tis a balm for her soft sorrow, 
Tranquillizing beauty’s breast ; 

Would I might her plaything borrow, 

So to lull my cares to rest. 

I would prize it. as the maiden 
Prized the golden apple thrown. 

Which displacing her in racing, 

Loosed at last her virgin zone. 


AQULLius^lIcre lies the difficulty : 

u Quum desiderio meo nitenti 
Car urn nescio quid lubet jocari, 

(Ut Bolatiolum sui doloris 
Crodunt.quum gravis acquiescct ardor.* ’ ) 

Another edition has it : 
u Credo ut gravis acquiescat ardor.” 
Gratiax. — Leave it to (Ediput* — 


make sense of it. and we must not lie 
too nice. 

Aqriuo. — Well, then, it possibly 
means, that she passes off the pain of 
the bite with a little coquetry and 
action, as we mou- about a lii£ 
pretty briskly when it tingles. 

(in ati ax. — O, the cunning— argu- 
inontiim ad hoininem. 

Aqriuus. — Thus 1 venture — 


AD I’ASsKUKM LEM UAL. 

Little sparrow, gentle sparrow, 

Whom my Le&bia lovetli »o ; 

Iler sweet playmate, whom she pettctli. 
And she lctteth 
To her bo&oin come and go. 

Loving there to hold tliee ever, 

Her forefinger to thy bill, 

Oft she pullctli and provoketh ; 

And *he mocketh. 

Till you bite her harder still. 

Then new beauty glistening o'er her, 
Pain'd and blushing doth she feign, 
Some sweet play of love's excesses, 

And caresses 

More to soothe or hate her pain. 

• 

Would thou wert my pretty birdie, 
Plaything — playmate unto me, 
Knowing when her loss doth grieve me. 
To relieve me, 

For *lie seeks relief from tliee. 


Birdie, tliou shouldst be such treasure 
.As the golden apple thrown, 

Was to Atalanta, spying 
Which in flying, 

Cost the loosening of her zone. 

C crate. — That may be a possible Gkatiax. — I'Jl take you into our 

translation of the difficulty, if the text aviary to-morrow, and you shall try 
be somewhat amended ; but who ever on your own rough-work finger the 
heard of a hurt from the peck of a peck of a bullfinch ; ami i think you 
sparrow? may grant that Lesbia’s finger was a 
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little softer. Who would ti*ust the poorlltalanta is brought in, and thus 
tenderness of a ( 'urate's forefinger, stripped to the skin, as she was out- 
caso-hardciied as it is with his weekly stripped in the race. Admitting the 
si eel-pen work, and deadened by the text emendable, may not there be 
nature of it, against all Lesbias and . supposed such a connexion as this, — 
their sparrow*. Lesbias forefinger that he wishes the bird would be his 
was the \ery pattern of a forefinger, plaything, that he might lay it as an 
soft to touch as to feel — that did no ofFering at her feet, — thaft she might 
work. I dare to say Shakspeare was take it, as did Atalanta the golden 
thinking of such a one, when lie apple, and become herself the winner’s 
said, reward? Why should not I come in 

“ The hand of little employment hath the with an ad libitum movement ? We, 
daintier sense.'’ limping rheumaticists. have ever a 

There's something playfully pretty, spiteful desire to triptnp the swift - 
and lightly fender in this littie piece; tooted. Now, then, for an old man’s 
but I don't see by w hat link of thought limp against Atalanta'^ speed. 

Birdie, be my plaything, go — 

At her flying feet lie thrown ; — 

Like the golden apple, woo her, 

Atalanta's wise pursuer 

Cast and w on her for his own ; — 

I’rett \ birdie aid me so. 

(lalatea won her low b\ the apple. % * handy -cap," a* it* tin* worthy of 
“ Mah» me (ialatea petit." mankind were a racing ,-tud. 

Ci it vi r.. — A well thrown apple Aqru.ii’s. — But the lady was not 

that golden pippin, grow n doubtless so easily won after all : for there were 
from a pip dropt on Mount Ida, and three golden apples to be picked up: 
lienee the name. We "lia’l not run and a bold man wa*> he that threw 
against you, I perceive. them, for if he lo^t, there was neither 

( i it ati an. — Don't talk of golden lo\e nor mercy for him. The condi- 
pippins, or l shall mount my hobby, tinn was worse than Siubad's. It is 
ami go through the genealogy of my a M range story tliL of Atalanta and 
whole orchard, and good-bye to her lover, turned into lions by Cvbele. 
Catullus. The passage in ( 'atnllus being corrupt, 

Ci hath. — If you give way to your there is probably an omission, for, as 
imagination, you may invent a thou- it L. the transition is very abrupt, 
sand meanings to the passage ; but <»haiiax.— 1 see the golden apples 
taking it as 1 tiud it. I would attach running about in all directions, and 
only tli is meaning to it, — that Catul- am half asleep, and should be quite 
lus* would say, *• Lesbia's favourite so but for this rheumatic hint that it 
sparrow'” would be as attractive to L time to retire : m* good-night, 
me as was the golden apple which Now* you will conclude, Eusebius, 
was thrown in her way when she was that I anil the Curate made a night 
racing, to Atalanta. She was to be and morning of it. On the present 
married to the first youth who could occasion, at least, it A\as not thecase; 
outrun her, so that literally she was we vcr\ soon parted, 
very much run after. The following morning, which for 

(iIiatian. — ltun after, indeed 1 Her the season was freshly sunny, found 
pursuer, II ippomanes, hadn't my rlicu- \is ou a seat under a verandah near 
mutism (tapping his knee and leg the breakfast room, and close to tho 
with his stick) or she would haw had aviary, from which we had a mo- 
tile apple, and not him. You young meat before eoiue; and the Curate was 
men of modem days do not throw then ringing his linger after the bites 
your golden apples, but look to pick and pecks the bullfinch had given him, 
up what you can. These old tales, w hich (iratiau told him, jocularly, was 
or old fables, cast a shade of shame lut\iug a comment on the text "at his 
upon our uiirunuintie days. There finger's end ; and immediately asked 
was a king's daughter offered like a for Catullus. The book was opefted— 
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and the Curate put his finger up&i the which he read as he had thus rendered 
“Death of Lesbia's Sparrow,”— it: — 


r>E PASREHE MOIITITO LESBIJK. 

Yc Graces, and ye Cupids, mourn, 

And all that’s graceful, woman born, 
My sweet one's sparrov. dead ! 
Smitten by dentil's fatal arrow 
Lies my darling's darling sparrow ! 

As the eyes in her sweet head 

She did love him, and he knew her 
As my fair one knows her mother; 

He was sweet as honey to her, 

In her lap for ever sitting. 

Hither thither round her flitting, 

To his mistress and no other 
He address'd his twittering tale. 

Now adown death's darksome vale 
He is gone to seek a bourn 
Whence the\ tell us none return. 
Plague upon you, dark and narrow 
Shade* of Orciis, without pity 
Swallowing every thing that's pn tty — 
As ye took the pretty sparrow. m 
Wo 's the day that ton lie dead ! 

Little wretch, 'ti* ail your doing 
That my fair out \> cte< are red, 

Swoln aud red w»th tearful racing. 


AgrTEirs. — It would be childish 
to blame the poor bird for the crime 
of dying, as if he had died out of 
spite; when, if the truth could be 
told, perhaps the cat killed him. (At 
this moment, (Indian's favourite cat 
rubbed her, sell against hi* legs, first 
her face and head, and then her bark, 
and looked up to him. as if begging 
him to plead for her race ; and lie did 
so, and spoke kindly to her, and said, 
pussey would not kill any bird though 
he should trust her in the at inn ; 

AguiLirs.- 


and she, as if she knew what he said, 
walked oil* to it. and nibbed her f.uv 
against the wires, aud returned to 
Us again.) Well, I continued, 1 don't 
see wht the bird should be called 
width for that; aud J\ntinn n /<//< 
means to express misfortune, not 
1 a ull. So let the wuhjtu’tum be the 
Curate's, and treat him aeeordingU. 

(in ATi an. — Come, let us s<e your 
bird. Perhaps it mat be ncccssart 
to kill two with one stone. Hut *1 
forget — the bird is dead already. 


I»E PASSE KE MOini’O LI- >111.1.. 

Ye ( upids, every Queen of Lo\e, 

Whate'er hath heart or beauty, shed 
Your floods of tears, now hang the head- 
My darling’s sparrow, pet, and dote, 

Is dead : that bird she prized above 
Her own sweet eyes, is dead, is dead. 

That little bird, that honey bird, 

As fair child knows her mother, knew 
His own own mistress; and lie, too, 
From her sweet bosom never stirred, 

As prompt at every look and word, 

He to that nest of softuess flew. 
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But archly port and debonnair, 

Stilf further in he fondly nestled, 

For her ah mo piped, chirped, and whistled. 

But he has reached that dismal where, 

"Whoso dreary path none ever dare 
Retrace, with whom death orlce hath wrestled. 

(> ( Irons' unrc-quitiiig shade. 

Devouring all the good, the dear, 
fouldst thou not spare one hirdling here 
Alas. poor thing ! for thou hast made 
Her eves, how loved, with grief u’erweighed. 

(■row red, and gush with many a tear. 


( rn vtk. — Is that translating V 
Look at the first line of the original — 
Lugt-te, « Wiii-ie-*. Cupiilimv-que. 

You Juve acted the undertaker to the 
Nimw. dre— ed it out, and protracted 
it. and set it afloat upon a river of 
wu. with (JueeitN of Love a- el lie f- 
liniumcr**. hanging out their weeper-. 

Aijl II It V — Ye-*, for the Zep||\r- 
t*» blow. They aie light, a in . gracr- 
ful. They diil n<»t come from the 
tint loom of the mourning institution, 
where t lie -oft slippered man in hl.iek 
gentlx, and honing low as he shows 
hi- grief-items, whispers, ••Much in 
\ ogu-* foi deep atllietioii.** The Oueen- 
ot Lon* pass on to tin* mitigated wo 
department." and I hope n»u will 
confess they ha\e /tut on their sorrow 
with grace and ta-te. 

timiivN.' -That’s «goi»d - •■the 
mitigated wo department. " But 
there’s a department in tlnse e-iah- 
lisliment- farther on still. There is a 
little glass door, generally left half 
open, yliere there is a most delicate 
slmw* of *• orange blossoms.** But 
in v good worthy (’urate, l don't 
blame our friend for this little enlarge - 
iiient. because, if it is not in the ironfs 
of the original, if is every bit of it in 
the tune and melody of the verses. 
See how It swells out in full flow in 
“ Ycmistioniiii. << — sta\s but a mo- 
ment. and i off again without stop 


to •* paella*,” — and that again is re- 
peated ere grief can lie said to take 
any re-t. I shall acquit the trans- 
lator as I would the landscape painter, 
who,, seeing how flowing a line ot 
easy and graceful beaut \ pervades all 
nature, and is indeed her great charac- 
teristic, rather aims to realise that, 
than laboriously to dot in every leaf 
and flower. Characteristic expro*-^ 
sh hi is e\ cry thing. I am not quite 
satisfied that either of \<»u have hit the 

I* i< in hi Turuxlu't iJk hi ocelli. 

Cl i:\ffl. — If we have not, volt 
remember that Juwnal has. ami hit 
those cm- rather hard, considering 
whose the\ are. lie, howoer, oul\ 
meant the hit for C atullus : 

n«*e tibt, rujus 

Tuibi'.t nitah-s t\niu*.u* parser (>celh>B. 

( * k \ 1 1 w. — Turtwrit is •• mitigated 
w» " again : 

l i ke th- 1* of .wir smvh r’i umm, 

W lit* for a sparrow^ tl«\tih tib^'bo in teur*. 

A'ji nit — Satire is like a flail, 
an ugly w«apon in a irowd. and hits 
more than it aims at. 1 won't allow 
the blow to be a true hit oil (’atullus. 
But let us pa.ss on ; there is a vessel 
waiting for us, though we should lie 
loth t«i trust to her sheathing, no 
longer sea-worthy. Our poet now 
addresses his yacht. Are there many 
of the “ (dull " who would write 
letter verses on theirs? 


I»F ril AsKI.O, qco IN 1WTIUAM lCKVKCTl’S K 

This hark that now, my friends, yon see, 
Asserts she once was far more swift 
Than other craft, whate’er the tree 
Might ply the oar or sailyard shift, 

She passed them all on every sea. 

She asked the Cyclad Isles to say — 

Cau they deny — rough Adrians sliore, 
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Proud Rhodes, and every land that lay # 

Where savage Thracia’s tempests roar— 

She asked her native Pontic bay — 

* Where first her leafy crown was stirred 

By winds that swept Cytorian rocks. 

(Through rustling leaves her voice was heard.) 

And you, Cy torus, crowned with box, 

And you, Amastris, hear the word. 

For all, she says, was known to you, 

And still is known. For on your top 
She first took root and proudly grew, 

Till severed trunk and branches drop, 

And keel and oars thy waves embue. 

IIow oft she bore, when winds were light, 

Her master over sea and strait, 

Stemmed currents strong, and tacked to right 
Or left, and bravely held the weight 
Of breeze that strained her canvass tight. 

Nor was there need for her to make 
Or costly vows, or incense burn ; 

Or sea-shore gods her guides to take 
On her last voyage, last return, 

From sea-ward to this limpid lake. 

Now all is o'er — grown old, in rest 
She waits decay — with homage due. 

And grateful thought, and prayer addressed. 

She dedicates herself to you, 

Twin stars, twin gods, twin brothers blest. 

G rati an. — All ! w ell done, poor tionatc eye upon her, than to look at 
old timber- toe — laid up at last — no the broom at her mast head. Ca- 
u inutile lignum,” that’s clear enough, tullus knew the wood she came from. 
I hope she htd a soft berth, and lay and how it grew — it had vitality, 
evenly in it. It is quite nncomfort- and he never can believe it quite 
able to see a poor thing, though it gone. 

be little more than decayed ribs, with Aqlilils. — There is a poem by 

bard rock piercing them here and Turner on this subject, 
there, and the creature labouring still Gratian. — By Turner V — what 
to keep the life in and weather out of rr urncr V — You don’t mean, “The 
her unsupported sides and bottom, Fallacies of Hope” Turner? 
and looking piteously to be moved off Aqciuvs. — The same — but I 
those juttiug points that pin her should be sorry indeed, to see a vessel 
down in pain, as boys serve a cock- built after the measure of his verses, 
chafer. He is a hard man that does She would require too nice au ad- 
not anin^te inanimate things. He is justmcnt of ballast. 1 doubt if she 
out of nature’s kin. All sailors love would bear a rough sea. The* poem 
their ships, and they are glorio#. 1 speak of was written with his pa- 
Catullus is more to my humour here lette’s pen. It was the towing in the 
than in his love-lines on Lesbia. old Tcmoniire to be broken up. 
She could get another lover, and if There she was, on the waters, as her 
truth be told, and that by Catullus own element, a Leviathan still, a 
himself, did ; but his poor boat ! If history of “ battle and of breeze" — 
captured and taken to the slave- behind her the night coming in, sun 
market, she would not find a bidder, setting, and ill glory too. Her days 
Well, well, it is pleasanter to see her are over, and she is towed in to her 
laid up high and dry, with now and last anchorage. Tho feeling of the 
then her master’s and owner’s affec- picture was touching, and there was 
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a dignity and greatness in it of mighty Curate. — I have the worse chance* 

charm. with you, for you have poeticised the 

G it ati an. — 1 remember it well, subject so much more largely than 
and it is well remembered now : but Catullus himself, thqt you will listen 
here is the Curate with his paper in his with less pleasure to my translation ; 
hand: let us hear what he has to say. but you shall have it. 

DEMCATIO PHASE LI. 

Strangers, the bark you sec, doth say 
Of ships the fleetest far was she. 

Aqitlhs.— S tay for a moment: G k at j an. — N o interruption, or by 

l< the fleetest,” then she was one of this baculus ! Go on, Mr. Curate, 
a fleet, aud sailed perhaps under eon- Curate. — I f you please, I’ll heave 

vuy, and ought not to have outsailed anchor again, 
the fleet — say quickest. 

Strangers, this bark yon see doth say, 

Of ships the fleetest far was she : 

Aud that she passed and flew away 
From every hull that ploughed the sea, 

That fought against, or used the gale 
With hand- like oar or wing-like sail. 

She cites, as witne>s to 1 mm* word. 

The frowning Adriatic strand; 

The Cyclades whidi mehs engird, 

And noted Ilhodu>' distant land ; 

Propontis and unkindly Thrace. 

And Savage Pontus’ billow} race. 

That which is now a shallop here. 

Was once a tract of tressed wood, 

Its foliage was (Vt opus’ gear, 

Cpon the topmost ridge it stood, 

Aud when the morning breeze awoke 
Its whistling leaves the silence broke. 

Pontic Ainas tris, says the bark, 

Box-overgrown Cytorus, you 
Know uie by each familiar mark, 

And testify tho tale is true. 

She says you saw her earliest birth 
Upon your nursing mountain-earth. 

She dipped her blades, a maiden lauuch, 

First in your waxes, and bent her course 
Tlieuce, ever to her master staunch, 

Through seas that plied their utmost force. 

If right or left the breeze dkl strike, 

Or gentle Jove did strain alike, 

Each sheet before the wind. Slit* came 
From that remotest oceau-spot 
To this dear inlet, still the same. 

And yet audaciously forgot - 
The bribes which, under doubtful skies, 

Are vowed to sea-side deities. 

Her deeds are done, her tale is told, 

For those were feats of bygone strength ; 
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In secret peace Bhe now grows pld,’ 
And dedicates herself at length, 
Twin-brother Castor, at thy shrine, 
Ajd Castor's brother twin, at thine. 


Gratian.— H and me the book. I 
thought so — that “audaciously for- 
got ” is your audacious interpolation. 
She does not forget her vows, for 
she .never made any. You bring her 
back, good Master Curate, not a little 
in the sulks, like a runaway wife, that 
had forgotten her vows, and remem- 
bered all her audacity. W c see her 
reluctantly taken in tow — looking like 
a profligate, weary, and voyage worn, 
buffeted and beaten l>j r more storms 
than she likes to tell of. You must 
alter audaciously. 

Aquiijus. — A nd I object to bribes; 
it is a satire upon the underwriters. 

Curate. — The underwriters V 

Aquilius. — Yes, the “ Littoralibns 
Diis what were they but an insur- 
ance company, with their chief tem- 
ple, some Roman “ Lloyds." and 
offices in every sea-port V 

Cerate. — Or perhaps the u Lit- 
toralibus 4)iis," referred to a “ coast- 
guard." 

Guatiax. — -Worse and worse, for 
that would imply that they took 
lttibes, and that she was an old smug- 
gler. Keep to the original, and if 
you will modernize Catullus, you must 
’ merely say, she Avas so sate a boat 
that the OAvner did not think it worth 
while to insure. 

Curate. — The learned themselvps 
dispute as to the identity of the “ Dii 
Littorales." In the notes, 1 find they 
are said to be Glaucus, Nereus, Meli- 
certa, Neptune, Thetis, and others ; but 
in the notes to Statius, von will find Go- 
vartius bids the aforesaid learned tell 
that to the marines, lie knoAvs 
better. I remember bis words, — 
“Sod male illi marines et littorales 
deos confundunt. Littorales enini 
potissimum Dii Olestes erant, Pallas, 
Apollo, Hercules, &c., unde illi potius 
apiul Catullum sunt intelligendi.” 

Guatiax. — She might have been 
doubly insured ; for besides Glaucus, 
Neptune, Thetis, and Co., there was 
the company registered by Gevartius. 

Curate. — I have looked again at 
the passage, and think I have not 
quite given the meaning of u novig- 
auoo." I doubt if it does mean remote 


— it more likely means the last voyage 
— so let me substitute this : — 

Site came, 

’Twas her last voyage, from far sea, 

To this clear inlet-home, the same 
Good bark and true, and proudly free 
From vows which under doubtful skies, 
Arc made to sea-side Deities. 

G n ati a x . — JVoba&n rst. — W e 
liaA O,’ hoAvever, run the vessel duAvn. 
Let me see vvliat comes next. Oh, 
To Lesbia." This is the old well- 
knoAvn deliciously elegant litrle piece 
that I remember we were Avont to try 
our luck with in our youth : and many 
a truncation of it may yet be found 
among half-forgotten tribes. We are, 
some of us. it is true, a little out of 
this cherry-season of kissing — there 
i.s a time for all tilings, and >o there 
A\as a time for that, -it is pleasant 
Mill to trifle Avith the Hihjeet : even 
tlie-ww* Soerates jilayed with it in 
one of his dialogue.-, and so may A\e, 
innocently cm nigh. Though there be 
some greybeards, (no, 1 am wrong, 
they are not greybeards, but grave- 
airs, and they, more shame to them, 
with scarcely a beard at all.) that 
would open the lmnk here, and shut it 
again in haste, and look as if they had 
just conic out of the cave of Tropho- 
nius. That is not a healthy and 
honest purity. 

Aquilius — But these lo not ob- 
ject to a little professional kissing. 

Guatiax. — More shame to them — 
that is the worst of all, hut pass on ; 
here is nothing hut a little harmless 
play. Yet I don’t see why tin* 
young poet, (you know he died at 
thirty,) should mock his elders in 
“ nmiorcsfjuc senum severiorum," 
these 11 sayings of severe old men." 
Why should old men be severe ? O’ 
my conscience, I believe they are far 
less severe thuu the young. Had 1 
been present when the poet indited 
this to his Lesbia, I might just have 
ventured to hint to him thus : — “My 
dear friend, you have had enough, 
perhaps too much of kissing ; my ad- 
vice is, that you keep it to yourself, 
and tell it to no one; and don’t 
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despise the words of us old men, and 
mine arc words of advice, that if not 
married already, after all this kissing, 
you take her, your Leshia, to wife, as 
soon as you conveniently can.” 

This was pronounced with an 
amusingly affected gravity. I and 
the Curate assumed the subiAissive. 
"Wo were, as I told you, Eusebius, 
sitting under the verandah, and very 
near the breakfast room ; the win- 
dow of which (down to the ground) 
w as open. While our good old friend 
and host was thus Socratically lec- 
turing, I saw’ a ribbon catch the air, 
and float out l^ards u> a little from 
the window' — then appeared half a 
bonnet, inclined on one side, and down- 
wards, as of one endeavouring to catch 
sounds more clearly. Seeing that it 
continued in this position, as soon as 
niy friend had uttered the last words, 
1 walked hastily towards tin* room, 
and saw' the no very prepo^c^sing 
countenance of a lady, whose privi- 
lege it i* to lie called young. She 
blushed, or rather reddened, and 
boldly came forward, and addressed 
our friend, — that she had couie to 
some of the family on a little business 
for the “ visiting and othc»* >oeietic^T 
and seeing us so enjoying ourselves 
out of doors, shi* could not but come 
forward to pay her respects, adding, 
with a look at the Curate, whom she 
evidently thought to be under reproof, 
that she hoped she hud not arrived 
inal-apropos. Our friend introduced 
her thus, — Ah. my dear Miv» Lydia 
iVate-ajmce, is that you V — glad to 
see you. lhit (retaining his assumed 
gravity,) you are not safe here : there 
has l>eon too much kissing, and too 
much talk about it, for one of your 
known rectitude to hear. Dear me, 
said she, you don’t say so: then 1 
shall bid good-day ; and with an in- 
quisitive look at me, and an awful 
one at the Curate, she very nimbly 
tripped off. You will be sure to hear 
of that again, said I to the Curate, 
lie laughed incredulous, iu his inuo- 
ctmey. Not unlikely, upon my word, 
said Gratiau ; for i see them there 
trotting down the church-path, Lydia 


m: 

Pratc-apace, and her friend Clarissa 
Gadabout; so look to yourself, Mr. 
(’urate. But we have had enough 
for the present. I must just take a 
look at my mangel, and my orchard, 
w hich you must know is my piggery. 
Good-bye for the present. In the 
evening we meet again in the library, 
and let Catullus be of our company. 
It was time to change our quarters; 
for the little spaniel, knowing .the 
hour his master would visit his stock, 
and intending as usual to accompany 
him, just then ran in to us, and jump- 
ing about and barking, gave us no rest 
for further discussion. 

You must now*, my dear Eusebius, 
behold us in the library as before. — 
G. reads, — 

“ Viva urns, inea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
Rumorosipie senum ssveriorura.” 

Ah, that's where we w*ere ; I re mem - 
her we did not like the senum Seve- 
rn »rmu. 

Ciuvri. — We!! * 

G.— Yes, we : for the veriest youth 
that shoots an arrow* at old age^ is 
but shooting at himself some ten or a 
dozen paces off. 1 remember, when* 
a l»ov. being pleased with a transla- 
te, i ui tlii> by Langhonie ; but I only 
remeinlwr two stanzas, and cannot 
but think he left out the “soles occi- 
dere et rediiv (tosMiut ; M if so. he did 
wrong: and 1 opine that he vulgarised 
and removed all grace from it bv the 
word ** pleasure. ’’ Life and love, 
Cat till u< means to say. are commen- 
surate : but ** pleasure” is a wilful 
ai^f wanton intrusion. If I remem - 
lH*r. bis lines are, — 

“ Lesbia, live to love and ph’a*itrc f . 
Careless what the grave may say ; 

When each moment is a treasure. 

Why should lovers lose a day l 

Give me then a thousand kisses — 

Twfce ten thousand more bestow ; 

Till the sum of endless blisses. 

Neither wc nor envy know.” 

Catullus himself might as well have 
omitted the “ mains iarvidere.” Wl*y 
should he trouble his head about the 
matter — envied or not ? but now, Mv. 
Curate, let us hear your version. 


Noras Catulliaim . 


CtTKATK. — AI > I.i:> HI AM. 

Love wo, live wc, Lesbia, proving 
IjOVO in living, life in loving, 

For all the saws of sages caring 
Not one single penny’s paring. 
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Suns can rise again from setting, 

But our short light, 

Once sunk in night, 

Sleeps a slumber all forgetting : 

Give me then a thousand kisses, 

Still a hundred little blisses — 

Yet a thousand — yet five score, 

Yet a thousand, hundred more. 

Then, when we have made too many 
Thousands, we’ll confound them all, 
So as not to know of any 

Number, either great or small ; 

Or lest some caitiff grudge our blisses 
When he knows the tale of kisses— 


Ghatian. — Tale is an ambiguous 
word, “Kiss and tell” is not fair 
play — Tale, talley, number. I hope it 
will be 30 understood at lirst reading. 
— It reminds me of the critical con- 
troversy respecting a passage in 
44 L’ Allegro,” — 

“ And every shepherd tells liis tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 7 ’ 

The unsusceptible critic maintained 
that the shepherd did but count, or 
take the tale of his sheep. Why not 


avoid the ambiguity^lnis — a hasty 
emendation. 

“ Knowing our amount of kisses.” 

Aorimrs. — In the other sense, if 
will go sadly against him, if Mis< 
Prate-apace should be a listener — 
she would like to have all the telling 
to herself. 

Gkatian. — Doubtless, and matter 
to toll of too — but, as I suppose that 
paper in vour hand i> vonr translation 
of this common -property bit of Latin, 
read it. 


AQriLirs. — Here it*i*. 


Al) LI slUAM. 

We’ll live and love while yet ’tis ours. 

To live and love, my Lesbia, dearest, 

And when old greybeard saws thou hearest, 

(Since joy is but the present hour’s,) 

We’ll laugh them down a* none the clearest. 

For suns will set ngtffh to ri>e, 

But our brief day once closed — we slumber 
Long nights, long days — too long to number 
Perpetual sleep shall close eir eyes, 

And one dark night shall both encumber. 

A thousand kisses then bestow ; 

Ten thousand more. — ten thousand blisses, - 
And when we’ve counted million kisses — 

Begin again, — for, Lesbia, know, 

We may have made mistakes and misses. 

Then let our lips the full amount 
Commingle so, in one delusion, 

Blending beginning with conclusion, 

Nor we, nor envy’s self can count 
How manv in "the sweet confusion. 

CruATE. — 1 protest against this as Aquiltus. — I maintain it is implied 

p. translation. There is addition. Oa- in 44 contnrbabimus ilia:” it shows 
tullus says nothing of 44 mistakes and they had given up all idea of counting 
misses.” correctly. 
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Gratian. — I think it may pass; 
but you have a word twice, — 44 day 
closed,” and dose our eyes.” Why 
not have it thus : — 

44 But our brief day once o’er,” or 
once pass'd, — vet it is not so pood as 
A closed." 1 see in the note on 44 con- 
turbabinius,” great stress is laid on 
the mischievous spell that envy was 
supposed to convey, like the 44 evil 
eye.” This does not make much for 
Catullus — for a good kiss in real ear- 
nest, not your kiss poetical, might 
bid defiance to every chnnn but its 
own. . 

Curate. — There is something of 
the same superstition in the piece but 
one following, “mala fascimm* lingua" 
alludes evidently to the eupiuJa of the 
Greeks, — the superstition of the evil 
eye and evil tongue. The very word 
mvidere seems to have been adopted 
in its wider sense, from the particular 
superstition of the evil eye. The 


Neapolitans of the present day In- 
herit, in foil possession, both super- 
stitions. 

Gratian.— Nor arc either quite out 
of England ; and I can hardly think 
tli at a legacy left ns by the Romans. 
There is something akin to the feeling 
in the dislike old country gossips show 
to having their likenesses taken. I 
have known a sketchcr pelted for put- 
ting in a passing figure. And I have 
seen a servant girl x in the house of st 
friend, who, having never, until she 
came into his sendee, seen a portrait, 
could not be prevailed iq>on, for a long 
while, to go alone into a room where 
there were some family portraits. What 
comes next after all these kisses? 

Aquiliu**. — M ore kisses. 

G it ati ix. — Then you force a bad 
pun from me. and put my aching 
bones into ail omni-fnis , and it is as 
much as I can do to bear the shaking. 
Give yum* account of them, Aquilius. 


Aquilius. — ah lum*i\m. 

How many kis>cs w ill suliico. 

You ask me. Eesbia, — a>k a lover! 
Go bid him count the -nnds: — discover, 
Even to a \ cry grain prou.“*. • 
How mail} lie in heap>. or hover. 

When gusty winds the saiul hills Mir 
About the benzoin-bearing plain. 
Between tloic^ Cyreiiean fane. 

And Battus' sacred sepulchre. 


How many stars, in .stillest night. 

On loving thefts look down approving. — 
So many kisse*> should requite 
Catullus, ah too madly Iming. — 

Ye curious e\ es, be closed in slumber. 

That would be spies upon our wooing, 
That there be none to note the number. 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 


Gratian. — Read that last again — 
for 44 my eyes," J confess, were not as 
“ curious" as they should Have been, 
and were just closing as you came to 
the wooing. 


Aquilius. — 

That there be uone to uote the number. 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 

Gratian. — Well, nibbing his eyes* 
1 am quite awake now ; let us have 
your \orsion, Master Curate. 


Curate. — ad i.kkriam. 

Dost bid me, my Lesbia, 

A number define. 

To till me, and glut m 1 
With kisses of thine? 

When equal tliv kisses 
The atoms of sand, 
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By spicy Cyrene 
On Lybia’s strand, 

The sand grains extending 
From Ammon’s hot shrine, 

To the tomb of old Battus, 
That land-mark divine. 

Or count me the star-lights 
That see from above, 

In still night, the thicviiigs 
Of mortals in love. 

Thus eanst thou, my Lcsbia, 
A number assign, 

To glut thy mad lover 
"With kisses of thine. 


A number the prying 
To reckon may spare ; 
And gossips, unlucky, 
(Jive up in despair. 


Gkatian. — (A fter a pause, his eyes 
half closed.) 

“ Give up in despair.” 

’ Very mu — si — cal — sooth — ing. 

Aqrn.irs. — See, you have set our 
host asleep: and, judging from his la<r 
words, his dream will not be unplea - 
sant. We must not come u< a sudden 
silence, or it will waken him. The 
murmur of the brook thn* invites sleep, 
is pledged to its continuance. The 
winds and the pattering rain, says the 
lioman elegiast, assdst the sleeper. 

Aut gelidas liibemus aquas cum fude- 

rit austcr 

Sccurum soranos imbre juvante seqiii. 

We must not, however, proceed 
with our translations. Take up Lan- 
dor’s Pentaineron, and begin when* 
you left off, when we lirst entered 
upon this discussion of Cat till ns. II e 
seemed to give the preference to ( a- 
tullus over Horace* Here is tin* page, 
—read on. 

The Curate at once took the ^ ohmic 
and read aloud. — The following pas- 
>age arrested our attention : — 

4 ‘ In return for my suggestion, pray 
tell me what is the meaning of 

Obliquo laborat 
Lympba fugax trepidare rivo. 

44 Petrarch a. — The moment I learn 
it you shall have it. Laborat trepi- 
dare! lympha rivo ! fugax, too! Fu- 
gacity is not the action for hard work 
or labour. 

44 Boccactio.— S inceyou cannot help 
me out, I must give up the conjecture, 


it seems, x\ hik* it has cost me only 
half a century. Perhaps it may be 
cu noma 

Acjt'iLirs. — Stay there : — that ei i- 
ticism is new to me. I never <*\ cn 
fancied there wa* a difficulty in the 
passage. Let us consider it a mo- 
incut. 

(crate. — Hoes lie then think 
Horace not ier\ choice in his words ? 
for he seems to be severe upon the 
• k run'osa frUvitn*'' Surely the diction 
of the Latin poets N all in all — For 
their ideas seem hard stereotyped. — 
imintorehnngeable. the very reverse «»f 
the Greek, in whom you alway-. find 
some unexpected turn, some new 
thought, thrown out beautifully in the 
rapidity of their conception — except- 
ing in Sophocles — who, attending 
more to his diction, deals perhaps a 
little too much in common-place. 

The object of the Latin poets should 
seem to have been to introduce grace - 
Fully . into their own language, it hut 
the Greeks had left them ; and the 
nature of this labour quenched the 
lire of originality, if they had any. — 
it is hard, however, to deny them the 
fruits of this labour; and who was 
more happy in it than Horace? 

AqriMrs. — Surely, and the fami- 
liar love that all bear to Horace, con- 
firms your opinion — the general 
opinion. Now, J cannot but think 
Horace happy in his choice of words, 
in this very passage of 

obliquo laborat, 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
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Let me suggest a meaning, which a river, < 
to me is obvious enough, and 1 am such taut 
surprised it shonld have escaped so ut . . 

acute and so profouud* a critic. 

Horace supposes his friend enjoying p onUtqut 
die landscape in rernoto gramme, t [J Qg 


a river, or be amenable to a 
such tautology as this ^ 

* Labuntur MUis interim ripis aqua, 
guarantor in sylVts aves, 

Fontetque Lymph is obstrspunt 
tibus, 


and there describes it accqrately ; and • gomnas quod inortet leves.” 
it is a favourite scene with him, which T T „ 

ho' often painta in word*, with the ^uhai-e -I f«ncyl» 
Introduction of tlio same Imagery. g , a „ tin ’ g ha( J t together 
Suppose, then, the scene to be in re- P g albttqu P c 
motoyramfne at liber, our modern ^ form the sin 

ri voh; vv hero, as I presume, the water wher ’ c thc wine and nng 
wa* aiuaxM, a* now, though not in , bro ught aud tbrougfi 
exactly tin-same way, turned off from ; * ’ angularly 

the Amo into cut channels; and such M V y . * th /’ gar 
L*S“ to ‘7 the meaning generally of R . sk etc h from iHiti 

rivers, a channel, not a nver. And t icular and favourite si 
the I vmplia here is appropriate ; not v * 1 

the ho ly of the stream, but a portion Quo Pinus ingens albaqne P 
of its water. In this case, “obliquo" Unibram hos/utalem eonsocii 
may expt^ss a new direction, and Hamn, et obliquo labor** 
some obstacle in the turn the river Lympha fugax trepidar. rivi 
takes, where the water would for a Agciurs.— Truly, in i 
moment seem to labour, “ laborare Horace delights to paint 1 
fugax,” expressing its desire to escape, dividual -pot. We have 
May not, therefore, the first evident the waters from I 

meaning be allowed to •• trepid ire,” hanks, making falls such 
to tremble, or multi late, showing the j ttcu ,l e ep, the garden wil 
motion a rivulet iissunfes, just alter it and its fountain, near tit 
has turned the angle of it- ob-t ruction. continual “ aqua- fous.” 

•• Obliquo.” may , too, mean the -loin-, (,i- •• Fous liandusiie,” nol 
-w ""Uld Im> iu a ganleu at spring, but sauctitied by i 
Tivoli, on the veige of the precipue art, as well as feelin g. 
Pussiblv I lor ate geuprallv n-e- .... ,. 

‘ riv us” in tlii- seii-e, « Pura* riv us “ 1 *” uob,hu “ tu W* 

J . 1 }Z\ " g .,v?T'V ,,,g . t,U ‘ »u«le loquaces . 

charm t<*i of i ibur 01 lit* diH.*> Lympkat dcbiliuut tus, 

uut sav tlu* Anio , hut “ aqua*,” a> m .. .. . . , 

; die other instance •• Lv mplta.” “' ,l lte «7 ,5V * bat ht 

* 1 uiiri iliil iiiwkooa 


“8ed qua* Tibur aqua) fertile pnufluunt,” 

— 44 fertile,” being the effect of the 
irriyaiiun, the purpose for which the 
aqua: are turned from the river; and 
th^p agrees well with thc word pnr- 
jhtunt, a© applied to irrigated gardens. 
Pliny thus use© tlu* adjeeth e pradluu^ : 
“ Ilortos esse habendos irnyuo* pro- 
jiuo amne ” But there is out** passage 
in Horace where this meaning is so 
dlstiuctl} gi\*Mi to rivers, and which 
in so characteristic of the v cry scene 
of Tibur, that to me it l\ conclusive. 

“et uda 

MvbUibue pomarea rivie.” 

Evidently channels, moveable and 
diverse at pleasure, for irrigation. 

Nor would Horace use Lyiupha for 
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Curate. — I fancy I now 
garden, where somewhat 
planting had put together the 
ingens albaque Populus,” to 
date, ai9l form the shady* 
where the wine and unguefiteai* 
be brought, aud through which 
rivus passes angularly, and d 
with a view to the gardert- 
It is a sketch from nature of 
particular and favourite # spot. * 

Quo Pinus ingens albaque Pop nine 
Unibram hospitalnn consociare ■■!>> ' 
Kami*, ert obliquo laborai 4 \ 

Lyrapha fugax trepidare rivo. I - 

Aqriurs. — Truly, in many pit 
Horace delights to paint this one 
dividual "pot. We have in a" 
wood, the waters from their 
banks, making fulls Mich as to 
duce deep, the garden with its all 
and its fouutain, near the house, 
continual u aqua* fous.” Such aa 
hi" “Fous Uandusue,” uot/ons a: 
spring, but sauctitied by architec 
art, as well as feeling. 

“ Pies uobilium tu quoque footioa,* 

Me diceuie cavis nnpoaitam iltioem 

Sax is, umle loquaces . 

Lymph of debiliuut tu®. 

But listen to what he desired* 
]>o"M*as, and did possess. 

“ Hoc erat iu Tons, modus agii mo 
magnus, 

Hortus ubi, et tecto viciDusjufis 
fous, 

Et paulum sylva* super bis foist.** 

Is he describing his Sabine rffift? 
1 have a sketch on its site and “ 

is now, whatever there m^y 
biHMi in his days, a high bank, 
w hich the water still falls, (I * 
from the Digentia) w hich by c 
supplied the house, ami entile ret 
from their labour, aud^thw i 
There is a small cascade JMUnft i 
bio basin (the fountain) ana 
flowing ofl* through the gardea^^ 
haf s ho had iu these 
or two scenes in his mind’s 8®* 
alike. A poet’s geography 


& 

i 



ad-Ubtoun. -fiat *#, l*Wt . light OB «ob«4i»0."w4 “WiSw," 
ttftmim ’ ' '& indeed lie has the aeenoan kia aye.’ 

# * i «V ‘ 4 '* • V * 

* Purior . i^Tjem *$as , tendit niinpei* 
* plun^bum, 

Quan} gne y^r jgronwto trepidaj cum tanr- 


L—-1 remember it. 

fcfierfbetnr tibi forma loqujfcciter. 
i*ft*rk” 


et 


does he not in that passage make 
a river ?^- 

4 ' *> , v 

r Jams etiam mo dare noiqen idonens, 
Bp<t at nee 
jJEMidior Thracam, nec purior ambiat 
E^brui” • 

^AtWi&ius. — The river was the Di- 
the cold Digen tia. 

quoties reficit gelidus Digentia 
ft* riwtw.” 

Kptqp be here a river, but not cer- 
ni^. Do vou suppose lie w ent down 
^TAight -of the whole neighbourhood 
7 bathe in the little river V for little 
Wr it is, and cold enough, too ; tor I 
ave bathed in it, and can testify of 
, cpldness. Would you take him, 
say, down from his house to the 
Hperdtsclf, when he had it convey cd 
mfiis own home by a rivus, or chan- 
M and by a fans such as lias been 
jftscribcd, from which, without doubt, 
| ( was supplied with water enough 
J his hot and his cold baths V The 
ns Digentia rivus, I well know, 
as 1 said, bathed in it. A 
ntryipan seeing me, cried out, 
Ifa porir !” The Italians now (at 
fc inland) §ever- bathe ; they have 
perfect hydrophobia. Few even 
ISh themselves. I asked a boy, 
liom we took about with us to carry 
r sketching materials, when he had 
washed his face. He confessed 
had never washed it, and that 
dy did. 

CqnATE. — We know Horace de- 
lighted In Tibur, — his “ Tibtir argeo, 
positum colon o,” In the passage 1 
m&meqd in the Fentameron, 1 shall 
^see Tivoli, with its wood, its 
and cascatelle. He liad the 
before him, when he wrote, — 

* ^ "fego laudo ruris amseni 

ftwoi ; J et musco circumlita sax a, ne- 
musque .” 

Sfeftnr still ; its rocks, woodland rivus 
and perhaps the “ nemus” was 
burui lucqs.” 

Ujtjiliuh. — P erhaps a line in this 
jpHe %om the lover of to 

plover of .town, may thrnw soma 



mure firmm. 

Great Indeed is the difltoente, whs* 
ther the water passes through a leaden 
pipe, or by the rivers, a pet© direc- 
tion^ a channel open to the sky, and 
whose bed is the rock. 

But there is a passage which still 
more clearly, I think, tuarks the di*- 
tinction between the rivus and the 
river The poet invites J\l:vcenas to 
the country, ami tells him, — 

“ Jam pastor umbras cum grege languid© 
Hir unique fessus qyerit, et horndi 
Duineta Silvam, caxetque 
lUpa vagis tacituma 

Now, if the sheplienl had driven 
his flock to the river, ail bleating and 
languid with heat, the bank of the 
river would scarcely have beeu tact* 
turn; doubtless the shepherd sought 
the “ fontem,” into wldch the water 
w ,t«* convtyed , and under simple, a place 
not exposed to the sun, or the wind, 
as was the ripa, the riser’s bank. 
And besides, in this passage, the rivos 
and the ripa an 1 certainly spoken of 

two separate places. 

Here our friend and host began to 
mutter a little. Ho was evidently 
going over his model-farm, while we 
were at the Sabine. He now r talked 
quicker — 44 John,” (so he always called 
his hind, his factotum,) “ plant ’em 4 
a little farther apart, d'ye see, and 
trench up w r cll.” “That’s the w r ay.” 

“ Now', John, d’ye know' how -to clap 
an old head on young shoulders — wky 
dig a trench the width of the spado, 
from the stem of an apple-tree, uid 
fill up with good vegetable mould. 
First pollard your tree, John.” “That's 
it, John.” This and more* was said, # 
with a, few sleepy interruptions; he 
soon awoke, aud said with an amusing 
indifference, — “ Well, any more newt 
of Catullus ?” 

Aquiu us. — We left Catullus asleop 
some time ago, and thinking it pro- 
bable that you and he might wake at 
the same time, we determined to wait 
for you both, and, in the meanwhile, 
we have be^n discussing a passage In 
Horace, of which, (for we will not mow 



fenAr^MI ifreday 

^• ; U.itay' favourite * 1 aim told, tlie- more flail 
of ydurN, donate the gonaense, the hotter th$ ee&g£ 


renem the; dSaMflifltjrl Ml one day , 
hear ykiro 5 ii^bttt ; 'Jfc very favourite » 
anchor,, howler, of ydurN, doubts the 
yfelSfctl# *bt' Horace m the dwice of 
mfdfl. ;- . " , v ; 

"“Crfa ate.— A a3 iii "ttre/stfUcturp of 
his sentences", and says, u How simple 
Hr eomparison are Catfllhw and Lu- 
cretius*” > 

Grattan. — I ndeed! now I think 
that jut but finding. One fault, for the 
ehoicc of words and construction of 
sentences go pretty much together. 
An iJl -■constructed sentence can hardly 
have a good choice of words, for it is 
most probably unmusical, and that 
fault would make the choice a jumble. 
If the words were nonsense in Milton, 
the music of them would make you 
believe he could have used no other. 
They are breathed out so naturally ; 
take the fitst line of Paradise Lost — 
it is in this manner perfect. Good 
words are, to good thoughts, what 
the stars are to the night, sunshine to 
the brook, flowers to me field, ami 
foliage to the woods ; clothing what 
is otherwise bare, giving glory to the 
dark, and to the great and spacious ; 
investing the rugged with grace, and 
adding the vigour and motion of life 
to the inanimate, the motionless, and 
the solid. 1 must defend my friend 
Horace* against all comers. 

“ — rura,quro Liris quiet a 

Mordet aqua, tut iturnus amni«." , 

Is there a bad choice of words there? 
How insidiously«the silent river iw- 
9 dents the banks with its quiet water, 
anil lion true to nature! It is not 
your turbulent river that eats into the 
land, (it may overflow it,) but that 
ever heavy weight of the taciturn 
rivers, running not in a rocky bed, 
but through a deep soft soil. 

Cuuati:. — You are lucky in your 
quotation, for no were discussing 
^ome such matter. Horace is parti- 
cularly hanpyin his river scenes. Hid 
not he know the value of liis own 
words — lu» thus s| teaks of them : 

“ Verba loquor sociauda chordis.* 

Aquiuth. — Y es, but he speaks of 
them as immortal. “ No credas in- 
toritura.” But if the u sociauda 
cbordis,” moans they arc to be set to 
inusic^ I deny that music is 

u Married to immortal verse,” 


GRATi^.-^Theffl f* leaw 
sjng it, and reserve" you? V 
sense-verses for to-njorroW. , 
cannot be' till the evening, <5r 
attend an agricultural jneetihgj 
morning, some distance oft 
you believe it,- 1 have to de$fl§f: 
own statement. A stupid felld 
publicly, that he would not 
that the produce of my Belgian 1 
which you saw, was 360 lbs. pen 
yard, which is at the sate of 21* 

14 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. per aerdL 
arc people who will doubt 
thing. Yon see they doubt V* 
sky of my carrots, and what ' 
says of his own words. -r^So, 
night. 

This “ good -night,” Ensebiim, 
not the abrupt leave-taking 
may here appear. * For our 
habit was to close the day not 
thankful. We regularly rt 
the dining-room, where the 
ami family were assembled, 
prayers were read. So that 
• l good-night of our excellent 
were but his last worldly and i 
words. And if devotion, apd 
kind feelings towards all creat 
man and beast — can ensure p\ 
and healthful sleep, liis pill 
charm against comfortleas dreams j 
rheumatk pains. • ** 

There we leave him — and if, E 
bius, you are amused wfth this 
chat, }ou may look * again for N* 
CatnUinmv. 

l*os*rs< 'in i*t. — T his should ha; 
gone to you, my dear Eusebius, t 
days ago, but by some accideirt 
was left the post-bag. 3*1 

neglect, however, I am enabled 
you that our friend the Curatflln. 
trouble : the very trouble, tod, 

I foresaw. lie came to ns this ] 
ing with a very long flee, and toll 
that yesterday, on going agMtsnal ~ 
his parochial Sunday school, he 
surprised that nearly all the 
girls w ore absent ; that the mis 
of the school did not receive hi 
her usual respect ; that the 
maiden ladles, Lydia *Pr 
Clarissa Gadabout, and 
Braa#*nstare* were .at the further 
of the room, affectedly* ... 






iim-- 


Harm Catu&anm. , 


[March. 


. that seeing him,, they 
acknowledged his presence, 
1th well expresses it, tar a 
l curtsey.” He approached 
^hnd expressed his surprise at 
of the elder children, 
looked first down, then 
him, and .g&id it was no 
of hers to question their 
- Hits Gadabout added, that 
>dy knew the reason. And 
» looked him boldly in the 
said, she supposed nobody 
K) weH as himself? Prateapace 
her word, that now he was 
) was no need of their pre- 
i* there were not too many to 
Upon which Gadabout cried, 
i let us be off : it is quite time 
should. ” And as they were 
$ng off, Brazenstare turned round 
[ asked him, mutteringly, if he in- 
* d to kiss the schoolmistress. 

[ this, he went to some of the 
ents to inquire respecting the ab- 
of their daughters, and little 
i could he get. They didn’t 


like to say — but people, did say — in- 
deed it was all about the township — 
that they were quite as well at home, 
for that they might learn more than 
the book taught — for that his honour 
had beerf reproved by good Mr. G. 
for too great familiarity. 

So ends the matter, or rather such 
is the position of affairs at present — 
the Curate has come to consult what 
is to be done. I tell him, that if he 
knows what he is about, it will pro- 
ceed with some violence, then an op- 
position, and end with offerings of 
bouquets, and perhaps the presentation 
of a piece of plate. Gratian tells him 
he hopes nothing so bad as that will 
come to pass — the Curate almost 
fears it will, and is vexed at his pre- 
sent awkward position. 

You, Eusebius, already see enough 
mischief in it to delight you ; you are, 
I know, laughing immoderately, and 
determine to write the inscription for 
the plate in perspective. Adieu, ever 
yours. * Aquiuus. 
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CIlOM W 

Mil Caki.ylf.’s services to history 
in collecting and editing tlie-e letters 
and speeches . of Cromwell, all men 
will readily and gratefully acknow- 
ledge. A work more valuable a** a 
guide to the study of the Miigidur 
and complex, character of our ])ious 
revolutionist, our religion* demagogue, 
our preaching and praying warrior 
and usurper, has not been produced. 
There is another portion of Mr Car- 
lyle’s labours which will not meet so 
unanimous an approbation. As editor , 
Mr Carlyle has gi\ en us a valuable 
wot*k: as commentator, the view which 
he would teach us to take of English 
Puritanism is, to our thinking, >iinpl\ 
the most paradoxical, absurd, unin- 
telligible, mad business we ever en- 
countered in our lives. 

Our Hero- worshipper, it must be 
allowed, has been more fortunate this 
time in the selection of his object of 
devotion than when he shouted to 
the ‘feuies his Mirabeaus and Dantons. 
Itut lie makes an unfortunate species 
of compensation. In proportion as 
his hero is more within the hounds of 
humanity has his worship become more 
extravagant and outrageous, lie out- 
puritans the Puritans ; lie is more fan- 
atic than his idol ; lie has chosen to 
express himself with such a righteous 
truculence, such a sanguinary zeal, 
^lidi a pious contempt for human vir- 
* . * 


KLL. *- ^ 

tue and human sympathies, as would J 
have startled Old Noll himself. It » | 
a bail religion this hero-worship — 
lea<t as practised by Mr Carlyle- He*$J?| 
is our amiable countryman rendered ) 
by it. in turn, a terrorist and a fan&tfc**| 
All his own intellectual culture he 4 
throws down and abandons. Snekj 
dire transformation ensues as reminds- 
us of a certain hero-worship whieh 
Milton has celebrated: 

“ Horror on him falls, " 

Ami horrid si/nijuthy ; for whatOe secs 
lie feels himself, now changing ; down hi{LJ 

arm-., “ 

Down falls the spear and shield ; down hc«S 

fast j ' 

And tlu* dire hiss renews, and the $ir« form# i 
Catched by contagion." 

But to our task — which is no light 
one ; for in our survey of tills bool^o 
have to keep in view both hero audN 
hero-worshipper, Cromwell and Catf- 
lyle, both somewhat slippery pertfffci 
ages, abnormal, enigmatical. jj 

r riio speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
have a formidable reputation for 
prolixity, confusion, and e$££&siV0; 
tediousness ; yet we have not /for od 
own part, found these volumes 
of the dry and scarce readable descrip* 
tion w liieh their title foreboded ; >pi 
we would cantion others not to llfej 
deterred by any fears of this natttti 
from their perusal. They will ftp 
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_ tp dp In the tforld; who had t 
\ instrumental, by <3od, to fight 
the enemies m God, ana his 
3 , in the three nations. And 
y» until my hands were bound, and 
| jms limited, (to my own great satis- 
p; 4 #ti 0 l»' as many can bear me witness,) 
%jfet|Ue I had in my hands so great a 
l f fWer and arbitrariness— the soldiery 
k Snwe a very considerable part of these 
t'&atiops, especially all government 
k^^ing dissolved. I say, when all 

* government was thus dissolved, and 
Nothing to keep things in order but 

^ <the sword IV There can be no doubt 
it— the “(fiery were a very con- 
f&Jerable part of the nation. Bnt 
i ,fthe Lord High Protector, in a speech 

* ha makes to his second parliament, 
^ferring to tlie very same period, nar- 
rating th* very same events, can talk 
pf this army as “ a company of poor 
men,” “your poor army,” “those 
jmww contemptible men.” To attempt 
to detect any political motive for this 
N^bsurd phraseold|y, would be a von’ 
idle speculation, mere waste of mgo- 
} unity : ho Was simply more in the 
puritanic vein in the one case than 
the other. 

In his letters to the parliament, 

J ving an account of his success in 
ie war,* he generally concludes vvitli 
,AM pipe expression of this strained evan - 
* modesty, and seems very much 

jiid lest Speaker Lenthall and other 
aqttrablo members should 1 attribute 
& vietorieb he announces, in auymea- 
pe to the army and the general n ho 
iJbQh them. He might be very sure, 
Ibowever, that, notwithstanding tlie^e 
Ajf-^enunciations, the parliament 
%mw very well wlio was fighting 
tufir battles. Such a mode of speech 
W&tdd not endanger his reputation, 
nOr diminish from his claims ; might 
perhaps— though we will not say this 
was present to his thoughts— induce 
the parliament to presume that he 
W<ftd& not insist on any very egregious 
reward for services he was So anxious 
*o disclaim. We' will quote one in- 
<Stauep of this self-denying style ; and** 
^perhaps the follov ingpas&age contains 
4 altogether as much of a certain fanati- 
, mode of reasoning a^ could be * oil 
it fijmul jin so short a compass. Prince 
ugipert, then at Worcester, had sent 
v Wo thousand men across the country, 
to ms majesty at Oxford, to convoy 


his majesty’s person and the artilleiw 
dver to him at Worcester. Cromwell 
attacked and routed this convoy ; ho 
also took Bletchington House. After 
giving an account of the transaction, 
he continues : — u This was the mercy 
of God ; and nothing is more due than 
a real acknowledgment. And though 
I have had greater memos, yet none 
clearer: because, in the first place, 
God brought them to our hands when 
we looked not for them ; and delivered 
them out of our hands, when we laid 
a reasonable design to surpWso them, 
and which we carefully endeavoured. 
His mercy appears in this also, that I 
did much doubt the storming 0 i the 
house, it* being, strong and well 
manned, and I having few dragoons, 
and this being not my business ; and 
yet we got it. I hope yon will pardon 
mo if I say, God is not enough owned. 
1T> look too muck to men and risible 
helps : this hath much hindered our 
success.” This from Oliver, who so 
well knew how “ to keep his powder 
dry!” from Oliver, who, enthusiast 
himself, could yet Shrewdly calculate 
on the military efficacy of enthusiasm, 
and set it down amongst the ways 
and means ! Cant or ftot-Jt is sad 
Stull’. Wr 

But, Puritan as lie was, we can 
admire Cromwell. Every great man, 
in whatever times, or in whatever part 
of the world he has made his appear- 
ance, has earned his title to fame and 
distinction, uot by qualities peculiar 
to the sect or religion to which lie 
may have belonged, but qualitic* 
which, though connected with his 
own especial faith or tenets, are re- 
cogni *»d as the common property of 
mankind; he has beerf great not as 
Catholic, as Puritan, -as Pagan, as 
Mahometan, bnt as man; he has been 
great, liecause he was pious, brave, 
patriotic, sagacious; resolute, and has 
achieved great enterprises on the 
theatre of life. The greatness of 
Cromwell was indeed allied to Puritan- 
ism, inasmuch as Iris mind grow up 
under this peculiar form of religion; 
but what we, and all posterity mfcst 
admire ifi Cromwell, is by no means 
the puritan. His steadiness of pur- 
pose, his unshaken resolution, his 
military prowess, Ms eminent ‘trifont 
to govern and command, and his re- 
ligious sense of duty to the Supreme, 


WM * Om# 

might all have existed under other 
modes of religion* In our admiratidh 
we entirely separate these qualities 
from that least gaudy and least 
wholesome of the forms of Christian 
jiiety with which they are here found 
commoted, History gives us ex- 
ample# of every kind of virtue, ami 
every kind of talent, united wilh 
every species of fanaticism that lias 
afflicted civilised lrfe^ It follows not 
that we applaud the fanaticism, The 
carl} caliphs were several of them 
distinguished by exalted viitues, tem- 
perance, self-denial, justice, patriak 
ism: we praise these virtues, we 
acknowledge, too, that they arc heie 
linked with the profession of the taitli 
of Islam ; but for all this w e do not 
admire the religion of Malioulct, 1101 
that fflnatuisui which wiit its tixts 
upon the m\ ord. 

We iusist upon this obvious dis- 
tinction, because, whilst agietiug-to 
a tertwn cutent — in Mi ('arlvle’s a iew 
of the character ot Cromwell, we beg 
not to be implicated iu that esteem and 
iwereuee whi< h he piotesses to cuter- 
tain tor ruiitauism, or the Puiitans 
as a IwrI). And this biings us to 
the extraordinary part of Mi ( ar- 
J) le's pUfoimmuc — his .nleiit \uu- 
patliy, nay his acquiescence with, "and 
adherence to the ruiitans, to that 
point that lie adopts their tomictioiis, 
their feelings, ami c\en some of their 
most grotesque reasonings. Their 
violence and ferocity, we were pre- 
pared to see Mr Oarlj le, in hi> own 
sardonic fashion, abet and eucouiage ; 

ULs sympathy is alwaj s with the party 
wfto btrtkfb ; but that he should iden- 
tify -himself with then mumming 
thoughts, their “plentiful reasons,” 
their gloomiest supcistitmiis, was w hat 
no one could have anticipated. On 
tlii$ subject we must quote his own 
words; opr ow n would nq£ be credited ; 
they would seem to any one who had 
not read hife work to be scandalous 
misrepresentations. The extravagance 
runs through the whole book, but we 
have it perhaps mote concentrated in 
tbo Introduction. 

This Introduction, which we sat 
down to with keen expectations, dis- 
appointed us extremely, at leust in 
those parts where any general views 
am taken. We 4wl, and have else* 
where ungrudgingly expressed, a cer- 



tain admiration for the talents of] 
Ceriyto. We shall 
surprise and pleasure Ifflk'imel l 
road the u Sartor Bes fcHak* f 
one day burst suddenly and * 
dentally upon us; and 
lias onee read his graphic and ; 
sionate history of the breach 1 
tion^can ever forget the vivid ] 
that were there presented 1 
We opened this book, therefore, 1 
a sort of anticipatory relish. But 1 
found very little of his genius, ^ 
voiy much of Ids extravagance ; 
of the one, and more of the dfWfa* 
than w e thought could gpssibly kwh! 
lH*en brought together. Metap" 
and .illusions, already worn thr 
bare, are introduced as stock pirn 
as iffthcMmd inserted them in his*d 
tionan of the English language, 
his \ ices of manner are cx&gge 
while the frcsliucss of thought, 1 
lull exc used them, Is departed, 
strange metaphors, these gU 
(olouiN, which are ready spread 
upon his palette, lie transfers w. . 
hastv profusion to liis cmivass, tift- 
(as it has been said of Mr 
pu turosj — the ( an vass and the patetfc^f 
plate \ cry ucarly resemble. Bat 
it otherwise, were there all and moro* 
than the w it, and humour, and &&£v 
i asm, and imngcnt phrase, mid graphic * 
pow or, vi hicli may be fotmd scattered 
thiougli Mr Call) lea best perfotfife- 
aiuos, tlieie is here a substratum Krff # 
sheer and violent absurdity, which gffl * 
these together w ould fall to disgniste hfr ' 
compensate. Certainly there life/ 
pages of writiiigin this Introduction 1 
which contain such an amount of ex- 
tra \ agaut assertion, uttered in 
fantastic jargon, as we think 1 
nowhere be paralleled. Pu 
jcould never have attained to any t 
so extraordinary; and surely# 
never before cbndescended, to 
woikmanship. 

“What and liow r great,” thf# c 
mcnccB the book, “ axe the inte 
w Inch connect themselves wWh 
hope that England may yet 
some practical belief and tmd$ 
iug of its histoiy during the* 
teenth century, need not be 1 
on at present,' such hope bekptg 
veiy distant, venr uucorfcitt, ’ 
have wandered fcr awsty 
ideas which guided ns in fh*t i ^ 




iff! . 

indeed mtofe &wf yuasfew* w mm*# 
»if ronterito, turf iff which that 
j ytm the tdtomate mamfeet&tfan. 
I have wandered very far, and must 
ttvonr to return and connect our- 
pMfm therewith aganji! It is with 
i^erfWlngs than those of poor ped- 
*#fing dilettanti^, other aims than 
409$ writing of successful or unstic- 
$fegsful publications, that an camost 
‘'fi mu occupies himself in tliose dreary 

r inees of the dead and buried. The 
gtmphe of the godWtc Vanishing 
Jtotn this England; com iction and 
iwracity giving place to hollow cant 
tod formaJaam — antique ‘ Reign oi 
which all true mon In their se- 
WPCttal dialects and modes have a Ivy ays 
togken for, giving place to the model n 
BfJ&jjjn of the No-God, whom*ancn 
devR ; this, in its multitudinous 
gleanings and results, is a sight to 
mate inflections in the earnest man 1 
One wishes there were a history ot 
‘Xl&glish Puritanism, the last of aft ow 
01 but sees small pmspect of 
ip$eh a thing at present.” 

nun'll beginning to quote himself, 
trthis manner is, changing his voice 
wild adopting another Lev , as V h\ this 
Uhin disguise to obtain somewhat 
more license for tin* wildness and 
vehemence of his .speech — an aitifice 
surely not necessary here — he thus 
*Oat bines : — 

ft ‘Few nobler heroisms,’ says a 
toll*known writer, long occupied on 
tStfs subject, k at bottom, perhaps, wo 
nobler /»m>rwt, ever transacted itself 
'•fid this eartii ; and it lies as good as 
tot to us, overwhelmed under such 
8® avalanche of human stupidities as 
H0 heroism before over did. Intrin- 
<ftic$ly and extrinsically it may be 
■considered inaccessible to these geno- 
Mlcma. Intrinsically, the spiritual* 
purport of it has become inconceiv- 
able, incredible- to the modem mind. 
Extrinsic ally, the documents and 
records of it, scattered waste as a 
whereto# chaos, are not legible. They 
'fie there printed, written, to the ex- 
tent of tons of square miles, as shot- 
ffubhish; unedited, uasorted, not so 
pmch as indexed ; Ml of every con- 
confusion ; yielding light to 
2RT * cw » yielding darkness, in seve- 


ffsii have provided for our heroes* 
Ihe toshwortldan Elysium. Tk wriest 
continent of shot-mbbi^i the eye ever 
saw. Confusksa pied on confusion 
to your utmost horuron’s «dge ; ob- 
scure* in lurid twilight as of the shadow 
of death; trackless, without index, 
without finger-post, or mark, of any 
human focegoer ; where your human 
footstep, if y on arc still human, echoes 
bodeful through the gaunt solitude, 
l>eopled only by somnambulant pe- 
dant*, dilottants, and doleful creatuwes, 
by phantasms, cirors, inconcmabili- 
tfes, b} nightmares, pasteboard uor- 
ro) s, griffins, w iverns, and chimeras 
dire f Thorp, ail v anquiahed, over* 
whelmed under Mich waste lumber 
mountains, the wreck and dead ashes 
of some mx uiilx*lie\ mg generations, 
does the age of Cromwell and liis 
Puritans lie hidden from us. This 
is what we, foi our shaie, have been 
abl< ft' accomplish towaidh keeping 
our ha ou one* in memory.*’ ” 

After some further diatribe against 
nil preceding historians, collectorb, 
and < ditin he diops his ventrilo- 
quism, and, rebnming a somewhat 
more uatuial voice, lie pioceeds: — 

“Nay, in addition to the sad state 
of our historical lmoks, and what 
indeed is fundamentally the cause 
and origin of that, our common spi- 
ritual notions, if any notion of ours 
may still deserve to be called spiritual, 
are fatal to a right understanding of 
that m*v enteentb century. Tlte C fa u>- 
tian doctrine «, whah then dwelt alive m 
a'try heart , have now in a manner died 
out of all health — very mournful to 
behoid — and arc* not the guidance of 
this world any more. Nay, worse 
still, the cant of them does yet dwell 
alive with us little doubting that it 
is rant, in which fatal intermediate 
state* the eternal sacrodness of this 
universe itself, of this human life 
itself, has fallen dark to the most of 
us, and we think that, too, a cant and 
a creed.” 

So! — as our honest German friond 
would exclaim, imffingfrom his month 
at the same time* a huge volume of 
symbolic smoke. We have withdrawn 
it seems, flymi the path of light ever 
since the reign of the grjny and its 


«. w rr many.’ - . . . . godly officers established a.j>. 1*40. 
l?**’, 11 !? 1 * 1 rimtimies our impa- We must return and connect ourselves 
wroy meim, is the Elypinm we Eng- therewith ; 4t ib our only salvation ; 



though, indeed, M Puritanism wm 
idle manifestation of die ideas of 
*21 preceding eesturies *-4f die same 
current of thought can be traced from 
William the Conqueror to Oliver the 
.conqueror — a very little ingenuity 
would suffice to trace die same ideas 
the same current oil thought, some- 
what farther still, lint this reign of 
the puritanical army was really “ the 
last glimpse of the godlike f ”~* 4t was 
4 ‘ the reign of God 1 ” and we live under 

the reign of , pahaC Why, he 

•does not even give us a substantial 
devil, but coins a strange person iliea- 
ticm of a negative. Such was not the 
devil, l>y the way, at the time of u the 
noblest heroism efer transacted on 
the earth.” Such a definition ot the 
u roaring lion,” would, in those days 
of light and happinetfe, have procured 
4ts author, at the very Wet, a trip to 
liarbadoes. E\en Cromwell liiniMdl 
"would have Jim batiofu rf him. 

“ This lad ot our heroisms ’ *" God 
grant it k the last 1 It is only out of 
another religious war that another 
such heroism can arise. If dinicli 
nud dissent should take up anih, and. 
instead of controversies carried on in 
pamphlets, upon tradition and w hit* 
surplices, should blow out each other's 
brains with gunpowder, then Mr 
Carlyle would see his “ heroic ones ’* 
revive upon the earth 

“The Christian doctrines which 
then dw’dt alive in every heart, have 
now in a maimer died out ot all 
hearts .' 1 Only the cant ot them dwells 
alive with 11 s. The same clear-sighted 
author, who sees the Christian doc- 
trines so beautifully and pre-emineutlv 
drvolojK*d in the Ironsides of Crom- 
well, in the trooper* of Lambert ami 
Harrison, sjckiug, pillaging, slaugh- 
tering, and in all that tribe of men 
who ever shed blood the readier after 
prayer-time — men w ho had dro])ped 
troiid their memory Chi isfs own 
preaching,* to fill their mouths with 
th« curses which the Hebrew pro- 
phets had been permitted, under a 
pas® dispensation, to denounce against 
the unemies of Judea, who had con- 
structed thdr theology out of the 
darkest parts of the $>w, and the 
most fearfal portion of the Old Tes- 
tament;— this same autlior, opening 
bis eyes and ears upon Ms •own day 
4 ml gonwarion^finds thajt Christianity 


baa died out of aH hearty 
plwsseoiogy, as be expresses 
elsewhere, ** beco m e * m ournftA to 1 
when spouted as frdtby «mt 
Exeter H*dl^ ff Mr 
visit Exeter Halt, amt jcsSrf i 
ono tithe of the detemfriatiMt mi 
prove, that ho exhibits m favours 
Huritan, he would find a CM 
piety as sincere, as genuine, and 5 
more humane, than bis h mm 
Nascl>y, or Dunbar*, or 
wore acquainted with. He 1 
tlte descendant* of Ids P»riMU|f 
relieved, at least we may say, faftfei 
the necessity of raising their paste w 
the battle-field, indulging in none OF 
the ferocities of our nature, assemble#] 
in nmiicrous but ]ieacefal meeting^ 
raising annually, by a quiet but mb 
contemptible sacrifice, their mfitoaMj 
for the di^eniinatkm of Gospel trefth^ 
Hut Mr Carlyle would call this <amf£ 
he mhn nothing good, or generotts/Vj 
high-minded ill any portffin 
world in n bic'li Ik* live* ; bo remwik 
his sympathies for the past— for 
men of buckram ami broad hbwmW 
w ho, on a question of church 
ment, were always ready 44 to ImrtPj 
A gag to pieces," let Agag idand slfrj 
w ho. or what number it might* 4 \ 
If there is one spectacle more o diowa 
than another of ail which history pro*- 
sents to ns, whether it takepiao* 
amongst Mahometan or Christian, CA* 
tholie or Protestant, it is this : — 4*0 tm 
men practising all the terrible brutatk' 
tics of war, treading down their i 
mie*, doing all that rage and the \ 
passions prompt, and doing all annum, 
exclamations of pietv, devout actam#*; 
lodgments of submission to Wtmft 
will, and professions of gratitude * v “ 
God. Other religions faction# f 
committed far greater atrocities i 
fiu* Puritans, hut .nowhere in f ‘ 
is this same spectacle exhibited i 
more distasteful and* sickening i 
paniments. The Moslem 
(Sod upon his sword in at 
•somewhat soldierly mafiner ; ml 
Catholic, by the very pomp # 
which he chants his 7h Dm mubM 
what conceals the meaning of nftrj 
aud, keeping God a Mttte mt i " 
makes his mass express the » 
feeling of n human triwfaffit. 

ill jinmt aiii i imi 1 

todtr * wnwnj WT WIWJ 

prcunmptwws, retagte# Krtth 
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god till the morbid sickly justice, can be just before God or good 
U tit© crawling affected meat” The power to do the act i& 
t the conventicle. All his full authority, is absolute command 
are “ mercies,” and they to do it, AVhat other' doctrine conhi 
1 131 answer to his long and a Caesar Borgia, or an JBocelino, the 
[>rayers — prayers which, to tyrant of Padua, desire to be governed, 
rational facty, sound very or rather to be manumitted by from ait 
blasphemies. lie carries government ? . 

With -mm to the battle-field, to the The argument drawn from the suc- 
jj alege, to the massacre, not one oven cess given to their cause, is perpetu- 
t of those generous feelings which war ally in the mouth of Cromwell and of 
jt$df pennits towards a foe. lie his Puritans. It establishes, without 
chooses to call his enemy the enemy a doubt, that they have used the 
f Uf God, and kneels befoi*c he lights, sword justly, and are still further to 
that the inexpressible mercy may be use it v EvSry “ mercy ” of this kind 
, granted of cutting his throat ! - is in answer to prayer. Uasiug-Hoitse, 

rf* « That the sense of difference be- a private residence, cannot lie sacked 
f 4 *poen right and wrong,” mia* Mr and plundered, and tlic inhabitants 
Carlyle, “had filled all time and all put to the sword, but thi* pious hte- 
epaec for man, and bodied itself forth torian of the feat, Mr Peters, add% 
Inters heaven and hell for him,— this that it, and the* like triumphs, were 
constitutes the grand feature of tho*e “ answ 01 s to the prayers and trophies 
Puritan, old-Christian ages; this is of the taitli of some of God's Bc ,, vaiits/ r 
the clement which stamps them as A\ hen Greek meets Greek, when the 
heroic, audjias rendered their works Scottish Covenanter encounters the 
great, manlike, fruitful to all genera- English Puritan, and the former, 
lions.” Quite on the contrary . The being worsted, finds out 41 that he had 
sense of right and wrong was obscured, nut so learned Christ as to hang, the 
confused, lost sight of, in the prompt- of|uit\ of a cause upon events,” from- 
iggs of a presumptuous enthusiasm ; w ell auMvers, “ Dili nut you solemnly 
and it is exactly this wliich constitutes appcnl and pray V Did not w r e do bo 
the perilous characteristic of such men too t And ought not you and we to 
flu* the Puritans and Garni roniaiis, aud think, with lear and trembling, of tliui 
^similar sectaries. How ran the sense baud of the Great God, in this mighty 
Ofj^gkt and wrong keep its footing in and strange appearance of Jlis, in- 
, an enthusiasm which has brought it- stead of slightly calling it an* event’ V 
t^lf to believe that all its successes, arc W ere not both your and our expec* 
a direct answer to its prayers i Sue- tations renewed "from time to time, 
cuss becomes the ’my luea.Miie of whilst we Avaited upon God, to see 


right and wrong. The two extremes 
of Atheism and Fanaticism have met ; 
, they may both dispense with con- 
science, and make the e\cnt the cri- 
r tOrion of the deed. Hear how the 


which way He would manifest himself 
upon our appeals ? And shall wc, after 
all those our prayers, fastings, tears, 
expectations, and solemn appeals, 
call these bare ‘ e\ents ’ V The Lord 


pious heroes of Mr Carl) le reason on 
<me of the most 'solemn occasion* of 
the civil Avar. The army is remon- 
strating with the Parliament because 
it appeared slow to shed the blood of 
their conquered and captured King, 
it actually speaks of the death of 
Oharies “ as appeasing the wrath of 
agaiust that sovereign | and 
■ bids the Parliament u sadly to con- 

! aider, as men accountable to the 
Highest,” how far an accommodation 
\ ‘Wihthe King, “ when God hath given 
h ft0 clearly into your power to do 


piiy you.” 

Men prayed in those days! says 
Mr Carlyle, “ actually prayed ! It 
aa us a capability old London and its 
preachers and population? had; to 
us the incredibik'bt.” Beyond a doubt 
the Puritans and the Covenanters 
prayed, and in such a manner and at 
such a length, that the strange doc- 
trine on which -Southey has founded 
his 41 Curse of Kehama,”of theessentlal 
and irresistible forge of j>rayer, seems 
to have got mixed np with theft* 
Christianity,* But wo do uOt think 


ji? fT Ake the following hwtaooe from the early and more raoderjte iitnes of thro 
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that the voice of prayer km quite 
died out amongst us. It is curious to 
observe what a vivid p^ceptiou this 
author has for the historical past, and 
what a voluntary blindness and deaf- 
ness for the actually present. It is a 
fact! lie frequently exclaims, with all 
the energy of a discoverer, — a fact ! 
that men in these ages prayed, and 
had a religious faith. Our churches and 
chapels are not facts. The control — 
none the worse for being exercised 
without pike or musket — which the 
religious public, mectiug in that very 
Exeter Hall, have over the measures 
of go\ eminent, and all political trans- 
actions, — is not a lttct. Were lie 
w rating. Home c outlines hence, the 
history ot this om age, he would 
detect these facts. A\ hat facts, in- 
deed, might he not detect, and wlmt 
exaggerated significance might he not 
gi\e to them 1 Why, in those <ia>s, 
he might exclaim, in his enthusiasm, 
the \m beggais iu the street, in 
asking charity, jxuitcd God’s blessing 
on you!* It was a credible thing, 
in those days, God’s blessing’ — and 
men gave their money for ifr ' 

A passage in one ot C'rom well's 
letters instances, in rather a touching 
mannei,' what school of piety this 
army of saints must lw\ e pros ed. At 
the battle of Mai's ton Moor a Colonel 
Walton bad lost his son. u lie was 
a gallant y oung man, exceedingly 
gracious,” and Cromwell, giving an 
account of his death, iu his consolatory 
letter to die lather, writes thus, — ,k A 
little alter, he said, one thing lay upon 
liia spirit. I asked him what that 
was. lie fold me it wak that God 
had not suffered him to be any moie 
the executioner of his enemies /” 

Bui nothing* disf uibs the equani- 
mity of our editor, or interrupts his 



fow*of rapture over the fanatic 
these times* especially when e* 
in fine letter* of Cremv 
the theological effusions 
general of the Puiltan arn\y i 
from his camp, to the EM 
clergy, Mr Carlyle thus expatiate** 
u Dryasdust, carryingdns learned 1 4 
over these, and the like letters, f 
them, of course, full of* Byi>ocriay,’ i 
l T nfortmiato Dryasdust ! they are < 
ruscations terrible as lightning, 
beautiful as lightning, from the iundK 
most temple of the human soul ; luff* ! 
mat ion < still credible, of what a 
man soul does mean when it fieBhsm t , 
in the Highest — a thing poor Dfyae-i * 
dust never did, nor will do. TEb * 
hapless generation that now rcadsf* 1 
these w orris ought to hold its peao# * 
when it lias read them, and sink into ‘ 
unutterable lefleetions, not nmsuXfcd 1 
with tears, and some substitute mk ir 
4 sackcloth and ashes, 1 if it Uked. W') 
it^ pooi ( anting, sniffling, fiimsy vCGm* j 
buLary , tlieie U no woid that can mate) j 
anv lesponse to them. This man 
a living God-in*pirod soul in him, nt&fi 
an om hanted artificial 4 substitute! fern 
salt,' as our fashion is. They tfcNfftn 
have human eves can look at wtity * 
they flint have only owl-eyes neo& 
not.’ 1 

And then follows something upon 
light and hyhtmng. 44 As lightning hi 
to light, so is a Cromwell to a Shak- 
spore. The light is beantiftriler. Ah, 
v es ; but, until bv lightning and otter 
fieri e lal>our y our foul chaos has bo* * 
coiflV a world, you cannot have any 1 
light, or the smallest chance for any ! 

.... The melodious speaker 
is great, but the melodious worker la 1 
greater than he. Our Time catttMMrk 
speak at all, but only cant and ftufgfti** 
'and argumentatively jargon and teem# } 


Revolution, and wherein the most staid and sober of this class of people is con 

When Essex left London to march against the king, then at Oxford, he requested 1 
assembly of divines to keep a fast for his success. Batllte informs ui teWitt 
celebrated. * We spent from niue to five graciously. After Dr Twins* had 1 
with a brief prayer, Mr Marshall prayed large two hours, most divinely i 
the Sine of the members of the assembly in a wonderful, pathetic* ami grade* It 
After Mr Arrowsmith preached an hour, then a psalm; thereafter Mr vines m 
npar two hours* and Mr Painter preaclied an hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed 
two houis,ihen a psalm; after Mr Henderson brought them t p aeweeimfuj^ 
of the heat confessed in the assembly, and other seen faults, to be rewedfed. an 
convenient to preach against all sftta, especially anabaptists and Sntindmliiis. J 
Twisse dosed with a Bhort prayer and blessing. God was ^videnttyfci M i 
excmlbs that we expect certainly a bteastng.’*«^Batfttt» quoted ftesk Xh yO ft L 
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'fete ttoUifaUcatioo-taWe : nrifcWr, as 
fUt,<aut ft work, except at mere TaiJ- 
TOads and cotton -spinning. It will, 
|fgiaMtl5, return to chaos soon, and 
wore lightnings will be needed, 
'Ugfetniag enough, — to which Crom- 
tfrrflVs was but a mild matter, — to be 
followed by light, we may hope !" — 
fey another Shakspeare, as the tenor 
4 Jf the passage would imply. 

Strange jumble this of Orotnweil 
«ftfiLShakspeai*e, of light and lightning ! 
^There is one spades of light which w e 
are often reminded of .here ; a certain 
fitful, flickering beam, which partakes 
Indeed of a lumiiious nature, but which 
chooses its path for ever over bottom- 
loss bog. 

.The sincerity of .Olh er Cromwell, 
In tke«e Ids letters and speeches, has 
teen questioned and discussed ; the 
#tfaeerity of their present editor mav 
tecomc a question at least as diihcult 
and perplexing. Is there any genuine 
conviction at the Imttora of all thi< 
ant and raving t Our extravagant 
worshipper of the 41 old heathen ” 
Croethe, stands lorth the chainpion and 
admirer of certain harsh, narrow - 
thoughted, impetuous sectaries, pro- 
claims them the only u Reformers” of 
the world ; descends to theit lowest 
prejudices, to their oddest bigotries, 
their gloomy puerilities ; arguing 
With theca solemnh against the riu- 
fiteess of dnnkiug healths, and cpiite 
fraternising with them in all their 
jm5i»0Bity«Egainfet Popery and Prelacy. 
What does he mean > Is it a case of 
«Wrverfeion ¥ Is it an outpouring 
toeuelv, by a strange vent, of certain 
Acrid humours v Is lie honest, and in 
fiftflaest? or is he making sport of 
tfme hapless Englishmen wliom lie 

e enounces 44 in human siu])idity t$ 
ve no fcHow v ” 

Observers of a cm ions and spoon- 
lath c mm might, ]>erliaps, explain it 
thug:— -Mr Owtyle is evidently a 
writer of strong religious feelings. 
Marry, when he would exhibit them 
to the world, he ft under the necessity 
of borrowing a creed from some one 
Ilia own philosophy bus nothing 
palpable enough for ordinary vision ; 
Jothing, as we remember, but vague 
wuttlties, and eternities with an “ cv er- 

sPTi® “ everlasting no.” 

jWJthe choice lay iquite *j\\m to him, 
mn was no reason why he should 


not select the very hottest creed he 
could any where find lying about in 
our history. From contemporaries it 
was not likely that he should borrow : 
he loves nothing, praises nothing, 
esteems nothing of this poor visible 
present ; but it was an additional re- 
commendation to the Puritanic pioty, 
that it had left a detestable memory 
behind it, and was in declared hosti- 
lity with all contemporaneous ways of 
thinking. What could he better do, 
therefore, than borrow this old vol- 
canic crater of Puritanism, and pour 
out from it his religion and his anger 
upon a graceless world V 

Others, not given to such refine- 
ments w ould explain the phenomenon 
upon more ordinary principles, and 
i educe the enigma to a case merely of 
literary monomania. Mr Carlyle, 
they would s.n, has been striving to 
understand these PuiiUns till he has 
giown, tor the turn 4 , to resemble them. 
In the effort to project liis mind into 
their mind, he has overshot jhc mark ; 
he has not beeu able vet to get his 
own mind, back again. It is a case, 
they would sav, of mere imagination. 
Could >on bring Mr Carljle into con- 
tact with a live Puritan, the charm 
would be instantly dispelled. It one 
ot Harrison’s troopers would but ask 
him to step aside w ith him, under a 
hedge, to wrestle for a blessing, or 
would kindly undertake to catechise 
him on some point of dhinity, — on 
that notion ot his, for instance, of 
“ Right and Wiong bodying themselves 
into Hell and Heaven,” — the alliance 
would be dissolved, not, perhaps, 
w ithout violent rupture. 

F< r ourselves, we sometimes think 
that Mr Carblo is in earnest. Men 
should be honest. One who talks so 
loudly about onglit to be sincere 
in his utterances to the public. At 
other times, the mummery becomes 
too violent, growfc too i4 fat>t and fu- 
rious,” to permit us to believe that 
what we witness is the sane car- 
riage of a sane man. At all events, 
we can but look on with calm biir- 
prisc. If our philosopher will tnck 
his robe high up about his loins, and 
play the merry-andrew, if he will 
grimace, and paint thick, and lipid 
dialogue with liimself, who shall hin- 
der him V — only we would rather not 
wear, on mch an occasion* the flodlfe 
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aspect of admiring pupils ; m prefer 
to stand aside, and look on wii Mr 
Dryasdust. 

It is worthy of note, ffoat however 
Mr Carlyle extols his 4 4 Heroic Ones” 
in a body, Cromwell is the only indi- 
vidual that finds a good word through- 
out the work. Eveiy one else, Hamj>- 
den not exoepteil, is spoken of with 
slight and disparagement. Amongst 
all the 44 godlike,* there is hut one 
who finds favour in his sight, — him, 
however, ho never deserts, — and the 
very parties who have before been 
applauded, in general terms, become 
the subject* of ridicnle or castigation 
the moment the}' are seen in opposition 
to Cromwell. 

To Cromwell, then, let us turn our 
attentiwi, Him we also can admire. 
We adirti re his grt at pract n al sugac itv, 
his eminent talents for war. and tor 
government, the moderation and the 
conscientiousness which, though a 
usurper and a zealot, lit' displayed in 
the use ot ]>ow'cr lie was, as we 
ha\e -vdd, a genuine Puritan. This 
must be nmleiNtood, or no intelligible 
view ot his character can be taken. 
It.is not only hostility to his menrniv 
which has attributed to him a studied 
hypocrisy ; the love ot the marvellous 
lias lent its aid. Such a supposition 
was thought to magnify his talcut* 
and his genius. It was moio dramatic 
to make him the 4 * honest Iago” of 
the piec e. A French w i iter, M Ville- 
main, in his lliston ot Cromwell, 
expresses this feeling vm uaiveb, 
and s]H v ttks of an hypocrisy 44 quo 
rhistoire atteste, ot qu*on no saurait 
mettre en donte sans bter quelqne 
chose n rid<*e do won genie ; car les 
homines \emuit ton jours i noins do 
grandeur dans nn fauatique de brume 
foi, qne dans nne ambition qui fait 
des enthnsListes. Ciomwell inena 
les hommes par la pi iso qu’ilb Ini 
tkmnaicnt snr wix. /Gambit ton sett/r 
hti impira deb erttnts, qu'djit earmter 
par le fmt'rtwne det f nutrts " Tlmt 
he thus employed the spirit of the age 
without sharing it, is a theory which 
will not stand the light for a moment. 
Besides, it is ngt in this manner that 
history is transacted : we may all be 
puppets, if you will, tq>on the scone, 
but it is not in this fashion that any 
one maw gets hold of the wires. The 
supposition, whatever honour it may 


ie the gmm of OitaSweH, will # 2 
very little honour to the spoonli^fw^| 
genius of any writer who adopts & < 
But this is evident, that to whatever* 
extent Cromwell shared the disteare 
pered feelings of a sectarian party* 
nothing ever clouded hie penc&rteitefc 1 
upon any affair of conduct, any quere/' 
tiou of means to an end. The hmW 
never came that found him wanting ' 
At ever}' phase ot the revolution fie 
ib there to lead, or control, or pretax 
minate over it. 

starting from thyi point of view-* 
understanding him, in the first; plaoft, 
the conscientious zealous Puritan, 
and endeavouring to estimate, as the 
history proceeds, the modificatioaa 
w liicb the soldier and the general, and 
finally the Protector, would indues 
upon this original substratum — tto 
character of Cromwell becomes Intel* 
ligible, and his conduct, in a measure, * 
consistent. Whilst } et a private mita* 
he had warmly espoused the extrema 
opinions of that religious party wire - 
looked on 1’opcn as antichrist, and 
the Church of England as little better * 
than Popery in disguise, as the same 
scarlet lady in u somewhat more 
modest attire, lie was one of a dare 
occasionally met with in the moat 
quiet walks ol lilo, men miio torment 
their spirit on some public question 
till it becomes a personal grievance; 
or rathoi a corroding passion. What 
were lusliops personally to him? He 
mignt have prayed, and expounded, 
and ivalked meditative in his fields, 
and Mt a public question to be de- 
cided by the movements. necessarily «’ 
slow , ot public opinion. But no ; die 
was couNtitutedquiteotUerw'ise. Ffcore 
a spiritual jurisdiction. claimed though 
not exercised over him, his soul te# 
molted. And this hatred to p**jl*ejsjr 
to any spiritual authority over him or * 
liib — this determination to be We , 
owm priest — is, if not the stronger 
oertainly the steadiest and most Horn 
stant feeling that he manifests. Wfi r 
trace it throughout liis irimteuarrere 
The first thing we hear of him in tire 
House of Commons is a pretest, aatefc * 
of ominous growl, against the JQm&f 
tiou of *ome Arariaian orbemi-Ptiftfih 
di\iie. 44 If these «re tire step*** 
church preferment, whtease stete Off 
pect r ” Almost the first 
catch of him when l*e baa taken arms* 
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' & as i&c eapthin of a troop entering 
'fatta cathedral dm rch; and bidding 
> ^0 ftxrpliced priest, who was reading 
Mft liturgy, 44 to cease his fooling, and 
* dtt&o down ! ” And throughout the 
'9$ters which he addresses to the 
; Speaker from the scat of war, he 
rarely omits the opportunity of hint- 
ing, that the soldiers arc worthy of 
that religious liberty for which they 
' htre fought so well. “ Wo prey you, 

' Wft “His people more and more ; for 
, ^rijey are the chariots and horsemen of 
And in one of his latest 
'Speeches, he describes as the great 
i Extremity” af past times, that men 
Were not permitted to preach in pub- 
Be. Unless they were ordained. 
f A rooted animosit) to prolatical or 
ether spiritual domination, is the ke} - 
POfce of this a melodious worker,” as 
Mr Carlyle calls him. Cromwell 
entered the civil war provided with 
no theory or plan of civil government, 
animated w ith no republican zeal ; it 
was not patriotism in any ordinary 
sense of the Word, it w a*- his contro- 
versy with the church of England 
that brought him on the field of battle. 
After lighting against episcopacj , he 
fought with equal zeal against presby- 
rerianism ; but against monarch}, or 
y fbr the republic, he can hardly be said 
to have drawn the sword. We all ap- 
plaud the sagacity which saw at once 
that the strongest antagonist to the 
honour and fidelity of thq royalist, 
waa to to found in the passion of the 
#ealol. He enlisted his praying regi- 
ment From that time the battle was 
won. But the cause was lost. What 
hope could there be for the cause of 
dvil freedom, of constitutional rights, 
when the champion who won its vic- 
tories was fanatical zeal, and the rage 
Of theological controversy? 

It is the glaring defect in Crom- 
well — a defect which he had in com- 
mon Vith many others of his time — 
that he threw himself into a revolution 
having for its first object to remodel 
the civil government, animated only 
with the passions of the collateral 
controversy upon ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. He # fought the battle 
Which was to destroy the monarchy, 
without any fixed idea or desire for 
w republican government which 
JW* h© its substitute. This was not 
Jpe subject that had engaged his 


thoughts or inflamed his ardour. 
When, therefore, thb royalists had 
been conquered, it is not at all sur- 
prising that ho should have seen nor- 
thing but the difficulties in the way 
of forming a republic. At this point 
of his history some excuse for him 
may be drawn from the very defect 
we are noticing. Ilis mind had dwelt 
on no theory of civil government — to 
the cause of the commonwealth bin 
heart had never been pledged — and 
we can hardly call him, with justice, 
as Godwin does, a traitor to the re- 
public. But, on the other hand, what 
a gap, what a void, does this disclose 
in the mind of our hero ? Wluit should 
we say of one w ho had plunged heart 
and soul into the French Revolution, 
conducted only by his rage against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy V Such 
a one, had lie risen to take a leading 
part in {hat drama, might hwejtctuu 
with greater wisdom and moderation 
than ardent ami patriotic moil ; the 
vCty absc*nce of any politic al opinion 
or passion might hav e enabled him to 
see more dear!} than otlieis the jm>- 
sition w hich they “ all occupied ; Irat 
this would not justify or palliate the 
original error, the rash, exclusive, 
self-blitidmg zeal which had brought 
him into that position. 

To the ecclesiastic al controversy, 
Croniw r ell clings throughout with an 
utter recklessness of the fate of civil 
government. When episcopacy had 
been vanquished, and prosit} tcriairism 
threatened to take its place, lie was 
quite as willing to plunge the whole 
kingdom into confusion and anarchy 
in his opposition to this new mcniy, 
as to ilie old. Those who would do- 
icud him from the charge of personal 
alhbitkm — all who excuse his con- 
duct at this period of the history put 
this plea ujam record, — and without 
adoubt his hostility to presbyterianism 
was a very great and leading motive 
with him in his opposition to the Par- 
liament, and his determination to pre- 
vent a reconciliation between the 
House aud the King. When Charles 
was a prisoner at the Isle of Wight, 
it is well’ known that, the Parliament 
were anxious to come* to some terras 
of reconcilement, and the concessions 
which ho then made were voted to be 
“ a sufficient ground for the future 
settlement of the kingdom.” Why 
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did Cromwell interfere at this junc- 
ture between the two parties, in such 
a Way as entirely * to destroy both ? 
His best public ground is his hostility 
to presbyterianism. And what was 
the presbytery, that to him it should 
be so distasteful, and an object of so 
great animosity? Its forms of wor- 
ship, the doctrines preached by its di- 
vines, were exactly those he himself 
practised and approved. There were 
no altars here, no surplices, no tradi- 
tions, no 8) mp at liies with Rome, no 
stealthy approximations to her de- 
tested idolatries. But there w as a 
claim put forward to ecclesiastical su- 
premacy , to ordain, and authorise, ami 
control public preachers, which he 
could not tolerate; and it no other 
motive had existed, he was read} to 
oppose ev cry settlement, at cvoiy 
risk, hay ing foi its object to establish 
a claim ot this d< senption * 

We will 0 )H‘u the Letrirs and 
Speeches of Ciomwell at thjs period 
of the hibtorj, and picsent ouricadeis 
with a specimen ot hisepustohuj style, 
and one yvfm.li will go fat to shoyv 
feov> little lus miiul y\«i> influenced, 
even at this great uisih, by auv thing 
which we should describe as political 
reasoning. <\mn well vas a gieat 

Ofbnmisti ato) k but he had no \ outturn 
for speculative politic*, and little at- 
tachment to fonns of goy eminent. 
Framers ot constitutions are not in 
repute at jnesent, they hay e not 
covered them series, with applause, 
rather with confusion, and this de- 
fect in Cromwell's mind w ill piohabh 
looked upon y\ith great indulgence. 
Nevertheless, people who go to war 
to demolish an existing government, 
Ought to have taken thought lor a 
substitute; on than it ri iumipilKUit 
to have a political creed, ana n eon- 
Btitution to set up. At this very mo- 
ment whon the question is no less, 
than whether the king should be put 
to death, and monarchy rooted out of 
the land — ay, and the Pailiament 
coerced, in order to effect these ob- 
jects — our Puritan general reasons — 
like a Puritan and nothing bettci. 

The following letter was addressed 
to Colonel Hammond, then governor 
of the Isle of Wight. The colonel 
bad been distressed by his scruples at 
the extreme courser the array was dis- 
posed to take, and had solicited this 


appointment to the Isle of Wight asy*? 
retreat from the scene of faction tadp 
violence. But it was precisely in w 
quiet little island that the king teem » 
refuge; his perplexities, therefore, , 

increased and not diminished. , 

well writes to him to remove »<! 
scruples, and makes a characteri^ 
allusion to this circumstance p— *5; 

prove* it, as we should say- * > j 

We must apprise the reader, howw 
ever, that it would be dangerous W 
form any opinion upon the religion 
sincerity or insincerity of Cromwd|« 
upon extracts from his letters and 
speeches, or even npon any single ' 
letter or speech. From the iucogr 
gmity we feel between the solemnity 
of the subject of religion, and the 
manner and occasion in which it is 
introduced, and fiom the use of oer^ 
tain expressions long since cousecrafed 
to ridicule, it is impossible for a njo- 
deni readei, on tailing upon sosfle 
isolated pa&sagos, not to exclaim, tbit . 
t his ls c.mt and h \ poi risy ! But when 
tlie whom suies, or the gi eater piurfc 
of it, is lead when the same strain 
ol thought ami feeling, in season and 
out ot season, is constantly observed 
— it is equally impossible not to ferf 
persuaded that these letters ' 
speec lies body forth the genuine cha- 
rade! of the man, and that the writer 
was void} a solemn and most serious 
pei son, in y\hom religion* zeal w#s 
the last quality which needed rcin- 
toi cement. 

“Brxa Robin, — No man rejoicetii 
more to sec a line from thee than mysfeff. 

I know thou hast long been under trial. 
Tltou shalt be no loser by it. AM things 
must work for the be^t. 

“ Thou dcsirest to hear of my expari-^ 
ences. I oan tell thee, I amhuob 0 00* * 
as thou did formerly know, having a * 
of bin and death ; but I thank God, tbrpugu ' 
Je&uq Christ our Lord, there is no omr* 
demnation though much infirmity j and X 4 
wait for the redemption, And |U CM# 
poor condition I obtain mercy, and g Mat < 
consolation through the Spirit; Anti ml 1 
abnndant can™ every day to exMt gin* 
Lfrd and abase flesh— and herein I hfttft 
Some exercise. » 

“ As to outward dispensations, 
may so call them, we have not bee&wM^ 
out our share of beholding soma sssuafe* 
able providences and appearspees or S* 
Lord. His presence Imih bepxf grim* » 
ns, and by the light of Ms a ouht&aijca 
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- ****** pmmtod («&** to the b&tU 
jffrtetouj Wean sure the goodness 
fr if||Ii** wisn dwelt in tbs bush has shined 
l 'ytoton mb ; and we can humbly say* we 
s I 11 whom w^ hare believed , who 
and will perfect what remaraeth, and 
fSfaiao in doing what is well-pleasing m 
Mb eye-sight 

*1 find some trouble m your spirit, oc- 
aaetoned fret not only by your sad and 
r burden, as you oall it, but also by 
ill* dissatisfaction you take at the ways 
0# aome good men whom you love with 
rr yen? heart, who through the principle, 
SL&ptitis lawful for a lesser part, if in the 
PpjUit, to force a numerical m ijoxity, Ac 

* To the first c til not your burden 

* fid or heavy If your rather laid it on 
» Jin, He intended neither He is the 
\ Slather of light, from whom comes every 
: m* end perfect gift ; who of His own 

will begot Us. Dear Robin, 

4 bar fleshly reasonings ensnare us These 
make us say * heavy,’ ‘sad,* ‘pleasant,* 
H *easy.’ Was there not a little of this 
when Robert Hammond, through disea- 
tfo&Otian too, desired r< tuement from the 
army, and thought of quiet in £e Isle of 
Wight 1 Did not God find4nm out there 7 
relieve he will never forget this And 
IWw I perceive he is to seek agun ; 
Partly through his sad and heavy bur Jen, 
partly through In* dissatisfaction with 
:imsadV actings 

“Dear Robin, thou and J wero never 

* worthy to be door keepers m this seivn e. 
If thou wilt seek, seek to know the mind 
Of God m ail that chain of providence, 
Whereby God brought thee tlnthcr, and 
that person (tfa km /) to thee , how, be- 
fovft and since, God lath ordued him, and 
nffeirs concerning him, and then tell me, 
Whether there be not some glonous and 
high meaning m all this, above wliat thou 
fcfltt yet attained 2 And, laying aside 
thy fleshly leason, seek of the Lord to 


* You any, ‘God hath appointed aoth** 
rifeos among the nation s, to which action 
or passive obedience is to be yielded. 
This resides, in England, in the Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, active or passive re- 
sistance,’ &c Ac 

" Authorities and powers are the ordi- 
nanee of God Th» or that species is of 
human institution, and limited Some with 
larger, others with stricter bands, each 
one according to its constitution Bat £ 
do not therefore think that the authori- 
ties may do any thing, apd yet such obe- 
dience be due All agree that there are 
cases m which it is lawful to resist If 
so, your ground fails, and so likewise the 
inference Indeed, dear Robin, not to 
multiply woids, the query is, -Whether 
oursbe such a case 1 This, ingenuously, m 
the true question 

* To this I shall say nothing, though I 
could say very mudh , but only desire thee to 
t>ee what thou findest in thy own heart to 
two oi three plain consideration*. First, 

hethci <fratui popuh be a souno posi- 
tion 1 Secondly, Whether, in the way m 
hand ( the ]n.irlt(imc»Lui y treaty with the 
kmf ,) reaMy and before the Lord, before 
whom conscience has to stand, this bo 
provided for— or if the whole fruit of the 
war is not likely to be frustrated, and all 
most like to turn to what it was, and 
worse 1 And this contrary to engage- 
ments, explu it covenants with those whp 
ventured their lives upon those covenants 
and engagements, without whom, per- 
haps in equity, lelaxation ought not to 
be 1 JhwdJy, W bethel this army be not 
a lawful power, called by God to oppose 
and fight against the kiug upon some 
st ited grounds , and being m power to 
such ends may not oppese one name ef 
authority, fbr those ends, as w 11 as an- 
other name — since it was not the out- 
ward authority summoning them that by 
its power mode the quarrel lawful, but 
the quarrel was lawful in itself 1 if bo* 


teach thee what that is, and He will do 
it» Xdar^be positive to say, It is not 
that the wicked should bo exalted that 
God should so appear as ixidu d He hath 
dene. Tot there is no pc ice to them No , 
it is set upon the hearts ot such as fear 
the Lord, and we have witness upon wit- 
seas, that it shall go ill with them and 
tfaeii partakers 

“As to thy dissatisfaction with friends’ 
aetmge upon that supposed principle -*I 
Wondei not at that If a man take not 
hla own burden well, be shall hardly 
others’ , especially if involved by so near 
% eolation of love and Christian brother- 
hood as thou art, l shall not take upon 
« jW#* *a*»iy i but I hold myself bound 
ww thoughts before so dear a friend. 
Lord do His own will. 


it nry be, acting will be justified in /at a 
humano,. But truly this kiwi of reasoning 
may be Wit flaJtfy , etihet tettih or a</amst 
only U u yood to try what truth may be m 
them And the Lord teach u «r 
“ My dear friend, let us look into pro- 
videmes, surely they mean somewhat. 
They hang so together; have bee/i so con- 
stant, so dear, unclouded M ilioe, nwoln 
malice against God’s people, now called 
* saints,’ to root out their name, — and yob 
they these poor saints getting anno and 
therein blessed with defence and more 1 
1 desire he that is fbr a principle of suffer* 
ing (passive obedience) would not too 
muck slight this. I slight not hint who 
is so minded ; but let no beware Rot 
fleshly reasoning see more safety m mak- 
ing use of this principle than in acting l 



Who acts, if ho roctfv# not through God 
t3 bawiUicg to part with all l Oar hearts 
art very des^iifui, on* the right and on tba 
left. 

* What thfnk you of providence dis- 
posing the hearts of so many of God's 
people this way — especially in this poor 
army, wherein the great God has vouch* 
safed t» appear ! 1 know not one ot&ccr 
bat is an the increasing side (oome over to 
this opinion.) • . • 

“Thou men tidiest somewhat as if by 
acting against eueh opposition as is like 
to be, there will be a tempting of God. 
Dear Robin, tempting of God ordinarily 
is either by acting presumptuously in. 
carnal confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence : both these ways Israel tempted 
God in the wilderness, and He was grieved 
by them. Not the encountering of diffi- 
culties* therefore, makes us to tempt God ; 
but the acting before and without faith. 
If the Lord hare m any measure per- 
suaded His people, as generally He hath, 
of the lawfulness, nay of the duty , — this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is 
faith ;.atid acting thereupon is acting iu 
faith ; and the more the difficdffiies ara 
the more the faith. Aud it is most sweet 
that he who is not persuaded have patience 
towards them that are, and judge not; 
and this will free thee from the trouble 
of others’ actings, which thou sayest adds 
to thy grief. . . . 

u Robin, 1 have done. Ask we our hearts 
whether we think that after all these dis- 
pensations, the like to which many gene- 
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God officer* of tile away hod 
ui» fe the Mag, eer tain dW|| 

the ft a rmmtifotim, wine* tod btfaft 
ftmtkm ; md wfckfe bad been, amafetif 
*}£ over, attended with mmh 
Z* and contention tmoogst 
u They had turned aside, it aeeats, lw 

CC I * u that path of simplicity they bod 


blessed in, to wa 


and were, accordingly, afflicted, w $M 
the wages of their backsliding beasts 
with tumults, aud jealousies, and fap 
^ isions. But the godly officers, mpefi 
the pious record of Adjutant AReou 
met at Windsor jCastle! “ and thetfrL 
we spout one day togetlier in prayer j* 
inquiring into the causes of that mii f ; 
dispensation. And, ou the morrow^ 
wo met again in the morning; whem J 
many spake from the Word 
prayed; and the then • LieutenoidK 
General Cromwell did press 
cjimestly on all there present* ter 
thorough consideration of our actions 
as an army, and of our wavs p***; 
cularly asnrivate Christians; te utfp-j 
if any imijftty could he found in the** i 
and w hat it w as ; that, if possible^ ftjfc, 
might find it out, ami so remove ft& , 
c<m*e of such sad rebukes as weraj/ 
upon Ub, (by reason of our iniqudttt^db^ 
•is \w> judged,) at that time. AaC 
the way, more particularly, the hem 
led us to herein was tins: to took* 


rations rauuot afford, should end in so 
corrupt reasonings of good meu,and should 
so hit the designings of bad ? Thinkest 
thou iu thy heart that the glorious dis- 
pensations of God point out to this l Or 
to te&ch his people to trust in Him and 
wait for better tilings — when, it may he, 
better are sealed to many of their spirits 
(i indubitably sure to many of them.) 

“ This trouble I have been at becaaao 
my soul loves thee, and 1 would net have 
thee swerve or lose any glorious oppor* 
tunity the Lord puts into thy hand. The 
Lord be thy counsellor. Dear Robin, I 


kick aud eunhider what time it wa* 
when, w ith joiut satisfaction, weoouhi 
List say, to the best of om* judgments* 
The presence of tlu? Lord yi an amot¥p& 
us, and rebukes an<f judgments wewr 
not, as then, upon us. ; . . 

By which means we were, by a gfa* 
cions baud of the Lord, led to findogk 
the very steps, (as were all there 
jointly convinced,) by which we 1 uujk 
departed from the Lord, ami provoked , 
Him to depart from us, which 
found to Ini those cursed cainial c«k~ n 


rest thine, 

“ Oliver? Cromwell.’* 

For ourbdves, we cannot read this, 
and other letters breathing tlie same 
spirit, without being convinced that 
Cromwell folly shared hi those fana- 
tical aoutimen ta which prompted the 
army to insist upon tha king’s death. 
A contemporary account, from which 
Mr Carlyle, some pages before this 
letter occurs, hM quoted largely, re- 
presents this chief of the Puritans in 
exactly the same point of view. The 


ferences, our own conceited wrack®* 
our fears, and want of faith, htyi 
prompted us, the year before, to enter*** 
tain with the king and his party* . 
Anri at this time, and ou this dfeea-** 
sion, did the then Major Gofte, (a* t 
remember was his title,) make nseoC 
that good word, Proverbs 1st and 2ftL 
Turn you at my reproof; k*f*M X mm « 
poor but &y Spint unto pm, f mUt . 
make known my words water pqu. m m 
fine, their a iniquities, ’* ifeeir want 
failli* their carnal confoieacear^h^ 






t Shootings awl "sinful weakness ; and, 
fMJfcta# pack to it* old “ path of sim- 
plicity,” it raises the cry of death f 
Tw« yaccoaijt, which Adjutent Allan 
m gives oC diseased piety and perilous 
femtieftm, Mr < Carlyle ac( ompamey 
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at, became 
eQrs of the 
negotiating with the 
jfcr hitia, in fact, agqiust 
rftt, au$L offering terms 
it w*6 mere infatuation upon 
flpt to accept, tliaj they were, 
AOt Mftcere in this theirfana- 
ich now so clearly told them 
‘ be dping the express will 
itinghinf to death. Tlio<to 
e'p&id attention to this db- 
tbe mind, know well, that 
nothing is more violent at one 
ep^ nothing h> more flexible at 
lot. Against |Ue vaults of rea- 
It jfo^ockj—it 4 adamJI ; but to 
te^est, or a covert passion. It 
^ — ' ! ”fy ductile. The 

jiffced with a power 
Wjy ^qnally uphold him, Whether 
JtO tlte right or to the left, 
b*jn change his course as oftiu 
e WiS, slid nas a logic that is 
y%$iun!iphaut — which pro\ es him 
ya ra^the right— whel her he w ould 
Vance or recede. Kneels — it js 
&/O wn wanton; fhiluic — it !•> 
please,— God’^ disappiovul 
ild retreat— a trial onlv of 
mr toh, It you have the heart to 
Itaance. ‘In the present ca^e, oar 
&ba army, having found it impossible 
£%c«gtf .with die king, has but to spend 
M day hi prayer,” and its fie ice 
p its former channel with 

violence than evei. It has 
led astray, it finds, by carnal 


stood* had a supreme eonteftpt m m 
ctmsiaeratkps touching merer humim 
polity, — w move peace and govern- 
ment of mankind, He trusted much 
to the sacredness of royalty, the ma- 
jesty />f the ptpte, the divinity of a 
King; he was delivered Over to the 
power of enemies, whose glory it was 
to tread down the glories of the world ; 
who, so’far from fiudiug any sacred* 
nebs in his n> 3 r alty, had classed him 
amount all the wicked kings of the 
Okh Testament, sentenced to be exter- 
minated with the idolatiy they fos- 
tered, and with whom the voiv auda- 
city ana fearful temerity of the deed, 
(if tlii> at all «iftW ted them,) would 
add onl\ to iU» merit. Unfortunate 
monaich ! The tide of *)inpath 3 runs 
now against him, but we confess still 
to retain our coiupaasiou for the fallen 
jirince, — our compassion, s cry little, it 
may be, of admiration. We see him 
( outending against fearful odds, Keep- 
ing up a high and kingly spirit to the 
last. So far he braved it uObU, and 
pla) ed a desperate game, if not wisely, 
}et with unshaken nerves. lit* cha- 
racter, without a doubt, bears, as 
Lingard writes, “ the taint ot dupli- 
city.” But ft was a duplicity which, 
in liib father’s court, would have l>eeu 
chuckled over as good practice of 
state-craft. We are strangely fashion - 
cd — kings, and all of us— -made up of 
fragments of v irtne, ill -assorted parcels 
of morality, Charles, when he had 
given his paroty* of honour, would riot 
escape from his imprisoipnont in the 
Isle of Wight, though the means of 
escape were offered to him. * But the 
wftly and diplomatic monarch thought 
he was entitling himself to f he praise of 
all men of spirit and !ntclUgenCo,wJben, 


ith interjections of applause, ^nd f by fallacious promises and protesla 


“cheers rtf encouragement. To him, 
* < «h0, seems <piite fit fchafcfjrc army 
k return to its path of M simpli- 

Ht***?' 'fheKiUgmusr dip. 

bp to the Very last, did 


lions, he strove to play off one pkrty of 
his enemies against the othei . Jte v\ as 
practising, to the heft of lii* iliilky, 
all the traditionary inaxims ana ma* 
feanrm* of a subtle poliey. was 
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^MMliHeoMcimtei 
\ te 4 fe>me \^vet$arie$ > whteh 
ms * *y t}ma$ raise *$> against 


mak vWMl cfcw&eels tSa$!ie 
afef^dd extent* the 'd&fote tif hty 
w and $otffote eaemyJ* To* Ifotve 
taught hroMWft^&iig to *U$feo1aws 
of woddew, to Qtaae the Mg tend 
thefox, ahduoyytwi torlowe «pon* 
him the wild baaskof the fttest * j$oV 
was Owd^s to legr* wfcaf 
of heinc? was 0 jtawU&ta ndd how if 
fttr&uk Itwroy ^ ills court ioi s would 
h&Ytt thugut liim to despite arid ridi- 
cuteMiis bishops to look asktfoce wHfc 
solemn aversion,— but w ho was there 
to teach him to ft*ar this Putfltyui ? — to 
teach him that he must forthwith con- 
ciliate, it he could not < rvfeh V 
It is worth white to continue the 
niuoattvc a little further. We adopt 
Mr Carlyle a words, 44 At London, 
matters aie coming rapidly toa< risis. 
The resumed th hate, * slid*! th< army 
remonstrance bo taken into considera- 
tion V* does not come out affirmative . 
on the contrary, on Thuwlav the .list, 
it comas out uegatne bv a majoiitv ot 
ninety. 4 JS r o, we will not take it into 
consiUeratlon.’ 4 No V * Tim army at 
Windsor thereupon spends again #a 
da}- in prayer.’ The army at Wind- 
sor has decided on the aim row, that 
it will march to London; manias, 
arrives accordingly, on SatUx da), 
December 2d, quarters itself m 
Whitehall, in St James V. 4 and other 
great vacant houses iu the skills ot 
the <ttty and villages about, no ollbnco 
bhtxig given airy where.’ Ib the duuiu 
of modern history, one’hnows not any 
gravof, moAguote- worthy scene ; cam- 
eht as vcryftym and judgment. < They 
have decided tdfidvc justice, these men; 
•to flft$<£oda justice done, and his judg- 
ments executed b* tliis earth.” 

Adjutant Allen and Atr Carlyle 
groliwh jo^tlte same mind,— take the 
same v$ewk of public matters, political 
and jN#gioqp. But the Adjutant liirn- 
nrit would qmto great eves at the 
j^mtenoc which next fottowfe : — 
voir., txc. — xo. tccLxxvin. 
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chronology and Ssrol^oKraeqf 
By forcibly 4 4±$*m$ *«#' 
one hundred Of 
liswtit, and thUa«oi|t#l|OT fe ^ 
rit\ into a majority , the#* w 
priests ” eotttiived to ac^ewi 
verv rigtootm, act/ . Id t 
laving .swh^ne this, ft 
smd to enter seriously npeni*^ 
sulei at ion, moral or , 

the Kiug’< death. AV“e ^#$4 
that Mr Carlyle’ occtphd 
alone We saw hhu just 
with his 4k ab)sseis” hhd h™ 
mng w e <[uotc hie cohduding 
meiit on this went, wide) 
h tfpw imtm of h«i more tkcethms 
ot olmpience, and the hin^alar 
U i ipableoi displaying :-r* 

44 iHiis action of the Er J91L " 
lidos did iu e^ect strike g 
death through tlie heart bf 
mmersall) in this woiltl 4 
flunkey Nm, iwt, doth-warsh^ 
w liatc^ er ugly nattm it" nave, ha#T 
about incurably siok ever %inoe 
is now at lcpgth, mtlicse^es 
very rapidly d\ iflg. Th^fike 
action will not he needted fbr 
•>and years again, Needed, hPi 
till a new genuine heto-woJgjijbflk 
arisen, has perfected itself ; WjL 
time to degenerate inttUi - - r 
and doth- worship -agieni w*mw* 
take to be a very long date j$£$i 
4 4 Tlius ends the second "0y8 
in regicide in a Common^ 
keejx^rs of the liberties A 
In i unisnmenj of ddfatqaenlg 
litio i of cobwebs ; w tf JR to* 
a gwmmoBt 
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; at lowest of anti^unkeyism, 
t, and the' endeatmr after 
_ and veracity.” 
i keyism 1 Such is the title which 
imm^eided man thinks fit to be- 
m the loyalty of England ! But 
indignation would be out of 
A buffoon expression has this 
gc, it is unanswerable. Yet 
we venture to say, that it is a 
game this which you aie pUy- 
r Carlyle, this defiance of all 
ai sense and all good taste, 
is a respectability other than 
jAat which, in the unwearying love of 
pool jest, y ou delight to call k ‘ gig 
'Wipectability,” a respectability based 
ipK^Mefiigence and not on 4 4 Long- Aci c 
Jtoings ” whose discsteera it cannot bo 
LWlse toyirovoke, noi veiy pleasant to 
f^B&iire. 

I \ The Common wealth is proclaimed 
p^mtnd of tnunjiet. The king and 
We lords are cashiered and dhnu^sccl 
house oi representatives and a 
t&fegN&oil of state form the c^istitution 
^Jf^ngland. Cromwell is Bfae ot tli« 
Aaunc0. But for tlu* pr< scut t lie w ai 
*0 ® dmi carries him a* ay fiom the 
M|^nce Of polities. 

jQn&kis Irish campaign, Mr Carhle 
jbMka out, as ma > be Mipposc d, in a 
of exultation. lie ulwa^s 
’ at Mood and battle His 
lyy*or hte poetry —wot admirable 
ttke\«r it may be-*-glow s heie to a 
heat. We are as little disposed 
1 ftprhapg as himself, to stand 44 shriek - 
j«lg put ” ever the militai v sevciitK *> 
irf this campaign, but if we could 
florae hes to Indies o that Mi 
rflkri yde is really serious in w liat he 
wwiijps, to should say that the moat 
iiMpra^cabie maudlin of freaco socie- 
ties, or ^ftousseau-heiitiwentulism,” 
imav wM«m itself comygi’ed to liis 
Vwu outrageous and fanatical strain 
Jff 0»e apwogist of Cromwell will be* 
f tifmfotit to rest his case on the plain 
<o])en to All generals and cap* 
tains m whom has devolved the task 
of a rebc&kms and inaurror - 

tiosaay Country— on the plain ground 
thdt tho object is to be more speedily 
effected, and with less bloodshed and 
b&ery to the inhabitants, by carrying 
* on the war at the commencement 
jritfc the utmost severity, (thus break- 
yjteft wn at once the spirit of insur- 
► <WPtm,) than by prolonging the con- 


# test through m exercise of leniency 
' and forbearance— we are not aw am 
that any decisive answer can ho 
given to him. It is an awful piece of 
surgery to contemplate — one may be 
excused, if one shudders both at it fnd 
the operator — but, um ertheless, it 
may have been the wisest course to 
prumie. As a general rule, every one 
will admit that — it war there musibe 
— it K better that it should be shout 
and riolon|g,than long and indecisive;,, 
for there is notkiug so mischievous, 
so dostruethe ot the industry and 
moral character of a people, as a war 
which, bo to Sjmak, domesticates itsolf 
amongst them Put aside “ the 
saint” oirtireh, — ltd us see onlv the 
soldier, — and ( Cornwell's campaign in 
Ireland may present nothing more 
tembh than what tKcwheie, and in 
the ( mtpaign* of othw generals, we 
nix' amfetumod to icgard ahlhewgcefe- 
san oilb of war; nothing more than 
what a Turcnne, a <\mde, or a 
Vredtru of Prussia, might lia\e ap- 
pl mded oi piuclisecL But this is 
pieuselv the last thing our editor 
would Jie disposed to do; anv so 
c oimnon -place a nd < ommon -sense 

vjew of tlie matter, would have been 
utterlv clisl isteful he dots bring 
the 'aint \en pionunenlly ujxm the 
lield, and we are to recognise in 
Ci om well — fc4 an armed soldier, ter- 
rible as Death, relentless as Doom; 
doing (rod's judgments on the enemns 
oj God'” 

It is a phenomenon,” he continues, 
“not ot joyful natiue; no, but of 
awful, to be looked at with pious 
ft i ioi and mo Not a phenomenon 
winch you are taught to recognise 
with bright smiles, and tall in love 
with at sight. — thou, art thou worthy 
to love such a thing ; worthy to 
do other than hate ft, and shriek 
over it? Barest thou wed the 
IJcnvcnV lightning, then ; dnd nay to 
it, tiocllike One? Is lly own life 
beautiful and terrible to thee ; steeped 
in the eternal depths* in the eternal 
plendours v ”-~,(Vol. li. p. 53 .) * 

Xu the desjiatch which C’wMMweU 
addresses to the Speaker, Le&tkall, 
after the* storm of Trcda^ otherwise 
Drogheda, we ofosom* fliat th* Ptofi- ' 
tan is as strong as ever, but that fhe 
Soldier Jan^L the great Captain speak 
out with increased bolted Our 
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TWclariitn firmer of St 
brooded, by the dark waters of the 
4Mm, over the wickedness of sur- 
pliced prelacy, whose unemployed 
spirit sank at times. Into hypochon- 
dria, and was afflicted with “ strange 
fancies about the town-cross,'” has 
been moving for some time in the 
very busiest scene the world could 
fcrnlsti him, and has become the 
great general of his age The spirit 
of the “ trig wars’’ has entered, and 
grown up side by side with his Puri- 
tanism The ardour of the battle 
fully possesses him ; he is the (on- 
qnefor always in the tremendous 
charge lie makes at the head ot his 
Ironsides; and he lets appear, not- 
withstanding his self-den) nig strle, 
a corisei utsness and a triumph in his 
on n skill as a tactician lie is still 
tbt‘ genuine Puritan , Tint the 4 uduous 
life, tlfce administrative duties of a 
soldier and a general, h i\o aKo been 
lms\ in modifying his <hai actor and 
calling forth and exereismg ilint ^lf- 
confidenee, whi<h he mil b> and b\ 
recognise as tk faith” and the lending 
ot Providence, when lie assumes the 
place of dictator of liis country 
From one passage in this despatch 
it would appear that his so\enty at 
the stonn of Drogheda was not 
wholly the result ol predetermined, 
poliev, but rose, in part, ftom the 
natural passion which the sword, and 
the desperate struggle f< »r life, c all forth 
44 Divers ot the enemj retreated 
into the Mill-Mount, a place ^cf> 
strong and ot difficult access The 
<*bwrnor, Sir Arthur Ashten, and 
divers considerable officers being 
there, our men gutting up to them, 
wt*re ordered by me to put them all 
to the sword. And, tndud, bem<? m 
the bent of /uinm, I fmbade them to 
spare any that were in arms in the 
town , and, I thluk, that mght they 
put tq the sword about 2000 men : 
*<HVern of the officers and soldivis 
being fled over the bridge into the 
other 4 >art of the town, where about 
tOO of them possessed St Peter’s 
church steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a strong round tower next 
the gate called St Sunday’s. These 
being gammoned to yield to mercy, 
reftasedh, whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of St Peter’s church to be 
Area, when one of them war heard 


f. TOmWCtl, 

Sri&s, who to my In the midst of the 




God' tain me, God confound 

Iburfi, I bum.’” 

In the same despatch there is 
a noticeable passage, which UltiaEta# 
the maimer in which the T 
general was accustomed to 
the Roman Catholics and their” 
ship. There may be some who 1 
been so far deceived by the frequi T 
use of the terms 44 religions tolera^ 
tioii ” in conjunction with the nhta 
of Ciomwell, as to attribute to fcftW 
a portion of that liberal spirit widen 
is the greatest boas* of cultivate# 
minds in the present century. US# 
religions toleration extended only W 
the small circle of sects whose Chflta 
tun doctrine, whose preaching, aarf 
whoso fornix of w orship were abode# 
identic al it was pist the same tole* 
iition that a Baptist dissenter df 
om dn> nm be supposed to ex 
towards au Independent djssenfte&j 
01 a immliu ol the Countess w 
Huntingdon'** connexion. The la* 
dejiendents difteied fiom the Prosby-*" 
tennis in no one definite srticie ft 
creed, with this exception — that 
sot no 'value upon ordinal im, mS 
^ ioh»nt1vf objected to the restraining 
nn\ good man from public preachy gv 
01 * arty »»i the ministrations of a pae# 
tor, lx c mi' e he w anted this authotfsa* 
lion of a aMbk 1 < bdjpch* For this 
point of ‘‘religious freedom’’ (ah ex> 
prffitshm which in their mouths ha# 
little other than this narrow significa- 
tion) thev had to contend with the 
Presbyterians Hie sort which hah 
to resist oppression, or the restrahlth 
of power, uses, of course, the Ian* 
gunge of toleration The Tnd^peft* 
dents lived it in their controversy with 
the Piosbytcrians, jrwt as the lafcter 
had employ od it in their eontrovali# 
with Episcopacy. But IitdOfWww 
dents and Pwbvteriaiib werp iUrt 
intolerant of the Episcopalian ft the 
Roman (Catholic. AU sects oMtaK 
age preached toleration whWa A 
powerful adversary was to be tatfc-' 
rated —preached it then, hud AHflfc 
only 1 The Independents coming 
upon the field, preached it rnt j tjtit 
they have no title beyond 
the* spirit of toleration, 
jnit down the mass na fc« < 
down a rebellion— as opnafy, 
cide&ly, as rigorously. 





tye&ek. ' ‘ ‘ fAp M, 

" continued the heto against tee ggdty arid hetttfe tyt* 

„ ftese people* kt the '* ** 

mass in some pi mm of 
had been monasteries; 


iWaMj^grew so insolctat, that, 
Lord’s day before the storm, 
itegtants were throat ont of 
%r^t,dmrch called St Peter’s, ami 
public tha^S there ; and In 
da*# trear 1000 of them 
a ckrp' jtidgment) 
to the sword, fleeing thither 
I believe all their friars 
sited on the head promis- 
but two ; the one of which 
*ather Peter Taaff, brother to 
Lord Taaff, whom the soldiers 
the next day and made an end 
Tile ^ other was taken in the 
Tower, under the repute, (the 
w ?) of a lieutenant, and when 
iipderstood that the officers in that 
tower had no quarter, ho confessed 
i he was a Mar ; hut that did not sa> e 
tote.” 

t Ireland was no sooner Subjected by 
» this unflinching and terrific severity, 
than the presence of the great general 
of the Commonwealth was needed in 
Scotland. Tln*‘ Scots had no pre- 
^ilectidn for a republic, n* desire 
w Whatever for it ; fhey were bent solely 
On their covenant, then* covenant anil 
k Stuart king. It was a combi na- 
l ton, Very difficult to achieve. Nc\er- 
; »W*rfCS8 they took their oath to both, 

£ m& washed into England to cstafc- 
Urn .them both o\er the United 
Kingdom. Here was hiifficicnt en- 
^msiftfem at all events ; sufficient, and 
of proper kind, one would think, 

* jto ©am the sympathies of our editor 
‘ JtC does look upon the Scots at 
time as an “ heroic nation.” 

, pnfortuuatelj , it is precisely the 
r . lc nation that his own great hero 
is'khopt to combat and subdue. lie 
k compelled, therefore, upon his part, 
*the faithful bard and minstrel of 
<&bseh champion, to give them 
iem, and their covenant, and 
king— to merciless sarcasm, 
he tells us, that the great, 
r M of tjm Scots, was pre- 
tkis— that they did not produce 
a Cromwell. u with Oliver bom 
Sfotch/* he ways or sings, “ one sees 
not nut the whole world might have 
mm* Puritan !” % 

HhweVcf, he launches Us Puritan 


Wfth ftjtl sound of trtaatyftj not 
rnim&efl with a certain vaguer antif 
solemn* voice of prophecy. 

“ In t such Spirit goes Oliver*© thfr 
wars— a god-ltitoxicattfd man, • as 
Novalis elsewhere phrases it. 1 have 
asked myself, if any whor&in modem 
European history, or even in ^ncicut 
Asiatic/ there was found a man praejw 
tising this mean world’s affairs witn 
a heart more filled by the idea of ther 
Highest? Bathed in the "eternal 
splendour^ — it is *o he wlilks our 
dim earth : this man is one Of few. 
Ho is projected with a terrible force 
out of the Eternities, and hi the 
Times and their arenas there is no- 
thing that can withstand him. It is 
great ; to ns it is tragic ; a thing that * 
should strike ns dumb! My brave 
one, thy old noTfte prophecy is diving 
older than Hebrew l\i\id ; old as 
the origin of man ; and shall, trough 
in uider >\a^s than those supposed, 
be fulfilled.”— (P. 172.) 

I\ e feel no disposition to follow 
( honm ell to the Scottish wars, though 
“bathed in the eternal splendours.” 
We hardly know of any thing in his- 
tory to our taste more odious than 
this war between the Scottish Cove- 
nantor and the English Puritan ; the 
one praying clamorously for vic- 
tory against u a "blaspheming general 
and a sectarian army the other 
animating his battle with a psalm, 
and charging with a “Lord, arise f 
and let thy enemies be scattered,” or 
some Mich exclamation. Both gene* 
raN, in jfche intervals of actual war, 
sermonise e a#h other, and with much 
the same spirit that they fight. Their 
diplomacy is a tangled preachment, 
and texts are their war-cries. Mean- 
while, both are fighting for the gospel 
of Christ ! only one will have it mth y 
the other without the covenant !* Such 
“ eternal splendours” are not inviting 
to us. We will* step on at once «to t 
the battle of Worcester, Which con* 
duded both thq Seeing!* war, and all 
hopes for the present of the royalist 

party. * « 

This last of bis battles and his vic- 
tories dismisses the great Puritan 

tom the wars. It is a striking 

despatch Which he wrifes tom Vim 
field of Worcester. He is still "the 
unmitigated Puritan ; he fctHffn^jMJhen 
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to Speaker fyntbalL b& be prnvtw 
pmwb4t more There 

is ait air of authority in the sermon. 

We all know* that godly exbetfation 
may ho made to exprc^. almost eveiy 
shade of human passion as it hat son 
and what tvife has not folt who has 
lived under the dominion and dis- 
course of one of these “rotate in 
Israel.*’ The Pariiameut felt, no 
tlonbt, the difference between the sei- 
mons of their general and those ot 
lheir chaplain. 

Cromwell and the army return to 
London It is now that the Common- 
wealth is to bo roa.ll) put upon its 
trial. Tlithcito the anuy, that had 
made and eould unmake it, had been 
occupied first in Ii eland, then 111 
* Scotlaud /and the minds ol people at 
liouw had been equally occupied in 
watching its achievements. 'Flu* 
Commonwealth has lived iqxm the 
e&pHpttioiis oi men It has lain 
itbelf an e\i)ectation It is now to be 
perfected, its oigannation to be com- 
pleted, its authouty established 

But (hum well w\u> not a Washing- 
ton. Not only did lie want that 
serene and *teady r value which touu- 
celled the champion of American inde- 
pendence 1 to ictiie into the tanks of 
the constitution — commaudei in the 
held, private soldier in the at) — not 
uuly did he fail in this civic viitue, 
and found it haul to lcsign tin saay 
and authority he had so long evei- 
rised ; but the inestigiable adv antages 
of a constitutional government hit. 
mind had not been cultivated to ap- 
preciate. Ills thoughts had hitheito 
taken anotliei duection. llis specu- 
lative habits theology had moulded, 
bis active habit** had been fonned in 
the oomp. lie felt that he could 
admiuihtm the goveuuueut 1 letter 
Hi an any oi the men aiound him 
we will give him audit, too, for the 
full intention to administer it con- 
scientiously , and lor the good of the 
nation , but tor th#sc cnlaiged views 
m the more gn lightened patriot, w ho 
4 solicitous to prov ide not alone foi 
the present ^oocsbities, but foi the 
future long life of a peojde — he had 
them not. He grew afterwards into 
the statesman, as he h#d grown ii^to 
the soldier; but at,4hu> time* the Puri- 
tan general had very little leaped for 
human institutions* 


in Eaghin# fifat* 
hand ; his great 
zeal, we?e never 
service. * He kept 
% jinny. Wo gather^ hi^ 
h$b full height, standing argut* 
ruins of rite civil war : alUmy) 
see that he alone kept kit? 1 
there. .When the ‘unhappy 1 Juw_ - 
ment, Struggling with its cm 4 
banashuicnts, not knowing hw 
dlsuulv c itstflf with safety, had 
down 04 it the iinp&tieficc, tin. 
trust, the contempt of men— -win 
had allowed its lnembe&to leap the 
full lianest of a people’s jealodsftd , 
and suspicions — w hen at length they 
w eie on the jjtint ol extricating them- 
seh es by a bill determining the mode 
of electing a successor — thin hetatafo i 
fc i c d, and disbolv ed them ! 

A question may be raised, how far 
Ciomwell had the povvei, if such had 
lieen his wish, to take ovei the army 
to the side oi the Pailiament, to lead 
it into due allegiance to X he Common* 
w ealtli. The officers of the* army and 
the niembeis ol the Pariiainent formed 
the two rival pOweis in the kingdom. 
Ciomwell, it may be said, could ndt 
have united them, could only make 
hib choice between them. It would 
luiv e been only a fiaition of the artnv 
tyt he could have carried over witJi 
linn. The div ision betw een the confer 
nl of oflicei $ and the Pailiament wad 
too wide, tUp alienation tooconftrm# 
and inveterate, to have been hmdea 
by one man, or y ieldod to the ffeflu- 
euce of oue man, though it was tl*V 
Loid General bimt»elf. Tims, It ttuty 
be said that Cromw ell, in the * k "“ ik ^ 
acted agaiifet the Long Pai“ 
w as thrust forw ard by a revohuth 
movement, which, acoording 
law of bitch movements, must 
have carried him forward itrthfe 
or left him deserted or down-1 
iu the rear. 4 

This would be no flattering , 

But whatever truth tlufyp m&J 
this view of the case, Cfonrw 
manifested any intention or any # 
to quit tlie cause of the flnay Ibr 
of rite Ptu liaunent. Ilewas h i 
soul w ifh tW army ; ft ftoS M 1 - 
pov er lay ; ft was there he fomtl M 



2t$ syjup&thi&Ml with* 
walked at the head of the f&uiy 
in the war. it was alone 
; ha entered the House of farlia- 
<me 4i in his gray stockings 
black coat,” with no staff of 
^Miners about him, uo military parade, 
enly a few of his Ironsides in the 
" lobby. Though aware he should have 
; the support of his officers, there is no 
pW.that he had cousnltiHl them. 
UedrtlJ deed was A&. And it L» 
one of the most daring deeds on 
record. The execution of the King— 
jUf that day when kings w ere ttfuic- 
thing more in the imagination of men 
than they are now — was indeed an 
audacious act* But it wa*- shared 
feh others. This dissolution uf the 
TorTuuneut, and assumption of the 
dictatorship— this facin^alone all Ids 
m compeers, met in one legislate e 
4hmjity, and bidding them one and all 
OflKrt — strikes us as the bolder deed. 

The scene ha^ been often desciibed, 
but nowhere so well, or so lull}, as 
W Mr Carlyle. We cannot resist 
jffift pleasure" of quitting liis spirited 
amount of this notable transaction. 

* "The Parliament sitting as usual, aiul 
being in debate upon the bill, which it 
jjM* thought would huvfc been passed tliat 
d*y, ' the Lord General Cromwell came 
im the House, clad in plain black < lothes 
giftd gray .worsted stockings, and sat 
4$$wn, as he used to do, m an ordiuaiy 
mace/ For some time ho listens to this 
{phereating debate on the bill, beckoning 
to llartison, who came over to linn, 
jtipd answered dubitatmgly. Whereupon 
the Lord General hat still for about a 
quarter of an hour longer. But now the 
, question being to be put, That this bill do 
3WW pass, he beckons again to Harrison, 
‘This the time ; I must do 7 t V 
4atd 00 ' rose up, put off his hat, and 
typaltt. At the fiist, and for a good 
Whilo< he spake to the oommendatiou of 
the Parliament, for their pains and care 
of the public good ; but afterwards ho 
changed his style, told them of their 
jnjfcstice, delays of justice, self-interest, 
and other faults/ rising higher and higher 
into a very aggravated style indeed. An 
honourable member, Sir Peter Wentworth 
by name, not known to my readers, and 
by me better known than trusted, rises to 
order, as we phrase it ; says, ' It is a 
strange language thin ; unusual , within 
Urn walls of Parliament this ! Aid from 
£ trusted servant, too ; and one whom we 
bare so highly honoured ; and one—’ 
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* Conte, come/ exclaims my Lord General 
in a very high key, 'we have had enough 
of this*— and in feet my Lord General, 
now blazing all up into clear conflagra- 
tion, exclaims, 4 t will put an end to your 
prating/ and steps forth into the floor of’ 
the House, and 'dapping on his hat,* 
and occasionally ‘ stamping the floor wHh 
his feet/ begins a discourse which no man 
cau report! He says— Heavens I ho in 
heard saying : ^ It is not fit that ym 
should sit here any longer 1 * You haver 
sat too loug here for any good you hay* 
been doing lately, 4 You shall now give 
place to better men f . Call them in P 
adds he, briefly, to Harrison, in way of 
command ; and some 'twenty or thirty* 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets m 
their snaphauces ; grimly prompt fbr 
orders • and stand in some attitude of 
carry arms there. Veteran men : men of 
ihight and men of war, their faces arc as * 
the faces of lions, and their feet are iwiffc 
as the roes upon the wouulaine, not 
beautiful to honourable gentleu^u at 
this moment ! flP 

44 4 You < all yourselves a Parliament/ 
continues my Lord General, m clear blaze 
of oonfLi Ration. ‘ You are no Parlia- 
ment ! borne of ) on are drunkard**/ and 
his o)e flashes on poor Mr Chalmer, an 
official man of some value, addicted to 
the bottle ; 4 some of you are’ — and he 
glares into Henry Martin and the poor 
Sir Peter, who lose to order, lewd livers 
both — 4 living in open contempt of God’s 
commandmeut**. Follow nig your own 
gieedy appetitts, aud^ the devil’s com- 
mandments. Corrupt, unjust persons/ 
and hoxe I think he glanced 'at Sir Bul- 
fitrode Wliitlockc, one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, giving him and 
others very sharp language, though he 
named them not/ * Corrupt, unjust per- 
sons, scandalous to the profession of the 
Gospel how can you he a Parliament 
for God’s people i Depart, I say, and 
let us haie done with you. In the nag* 
of God-go ! 

44 The House is of course all on its feet 
—uncertain, almost, whether not on its 
head : such a scene as was never seen, 
before in any IIou«*e of Commons. His- 
tory reports with a shudder that my 
Lord General, lifting the sacred mace 
itself, said, ' What ^lia 11 we do with this, 
bauble ? Take it away and gave it to 
a musketeer. And now— 'Fetch him 
down 1’ says he to Harrison, flashing on 
the Speaker. Speaker Lenthall,more an 
ancient Iiomtua tlian any thing else, de- 
clares, He will not some till forc&d, 

' Sir/ said Harrison, ' I will lead you a 
hand qu which Speaker Lenthall came 
down, and gloomily vanished. They all 
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vanished ; flooding gloomily, clamorously 
out, to their ulterior businesses, and 
respective places of abode: the Long 
Parliament is dissolved 1 ‘ It's you that 
have forced me to this/ exclaims my 
Lord General, ‘I have sought the Lord 
night and day, that Ife would rather slay 
me than put mo upon the .doing of this 
work/ * At their going out, some say the 
Lord General said to young Sir Harry 
Vane, calling him by his name. That he 
might have prevented this ; but that lie 
was a juggler, and had not common 
honesty/ * 0 Sir Harry Vane/ thou, 
with thy subtle casuistries and abstruse 
hair-splittings, thou art other than a 
good one, I think ! * The Lord deliver 
me from tliee, Sir Harry Vane ! 9 k All 
being gone out, the door of the House 
was locked, and the key, with the nnue, 
as 1 heard, was carried away by Colonel 
Otley/ and it is all over, and the un- 
speakable catastrophe has come, and 
remains/’ — (Vol. li, p. 36 1.) 

'jgto usurpation of (Jroiuwril is, we 
beliWe, general!} considered a.s the 


beliWe, generally considered a.s the 
most fort mint e e\ent which, under the 
peculiar circmn#tonce-> of the country, 
could have occurred. The people, it 
is said, won' not prepared for a re- 
public. The attempt, therefore, to 
establish one, would inn e been at- 
tended by incessant tumults . its short 
aiul. precarious existence would have 
beou supported by the Aeaflnld and 
the prison. It would have terminated 
Indeed, us did the Protectorate, in u 
Restoration, but the inter\ id betw ecu 
tin* death of diaries I. and the in ces- 
sion of hi» son, would have been 
passed in a very different maimer. 
Under the Protectorate the country 
rallied its strength, ]iut forth its na\ ai 
power, obtained peace at home, and 
rApect abroad. Under a republic, it 
4puld have probably spent its force, 
and demoralirtod itself, in intestine 
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wsty torious general and the 
and of forming a republic. B at we mk 
Mg not disposed to tiunJc that the catM 
was hopeless. Had the Parliament 
m y been allowed to recruit its mmb &ttif 
na v w ^hout dissolvingitself — themea«H& , 
this w hioh it constantly desired, madwhkm 
t ^ e Cromwell would not hoar of, thoudtaj4 
lrry without a doubt, it was the very Siam 
; he of conduct which his own praeiaaafi 
lie sagacity w ould have led him to, if fcfir 
non heart had been in the business — t ho 
mu, minds of m$u would Ineve had time to 1 
use . settle and reflect, and a mode? of go* 

1 a vennnout, which had already exism" 
V 5 * for some years, might have bfcea 
Ail adopted by" the general consent 
lwe e We look upon tho Restoration vGQr 
)ne l calmly, very satisfactorily, for whottU 
un- a second revolution has placed another 
iiul dynasty npu* the throne, governing 
upon principles quite different frtiftb 
we t hose which w ere rooted ill the St«Uti±& 
the Wo see the Restoration, with ^10 > 
the Revolution of 1688 at its back, and , 
ry, almost consider them as on§ event. ' 
, it Hut a. most lov ai and contented sub- 
lv- jeet of (Jueeii Victoria, would have 
to been a C’oinmoiiw oaltliMnan in throw 
at- days. How could it then have bets# 
oil foreseen that all the ]>ow er, and privi* 
ive Icev, and splendour of royalty, should 
lik! cxitf only to jmttici Hut law, to secure 
led the equal rights of all — that monarchy, 
n a i c tabling a traditionary awe and nutr 
vu jo sty derived from remote tim#$ 
es- should remain amongst us to supply 
‘mi* to a representative government that 
ier. pow erful, constant, and impartial exp- 
iry cutive which, trim the mere elements 


of a republic, it is so difficult to 
trad V Who could hav e imagined. that 
a popular legisintmv, and the supre- 
macy ot the law , could have been M, 
fortunately combined and secured tut* 


strife and by a succession of molu- 
tiouary movements. 

But if this view be quite correct, it 
will not justify* Cromwell. It is one 
thing to be satisfied with the course 
of events, quite another witli the cou- 
dnet of the several agents in them. 
Cromwell, in the position in Which he 
stood, as an honest man a ud a patriot, 
should have done his best for the esta- 


dor the shadow of the monarchy? , 
Enlightened minds at that time 
not have looked calmly towards 
Restoration; they probably thought^ 
or would hi* ve been led to think, thirty ' 
in the position they then were, it w#$ 
hotter to take the constitution of 
laud, than the government of France* ' 
for their model. | 

Hut the multitude— with what ea^ , 


blishraent of the Commonwealth; and tlnisiasiu they Welcomed the regtOfW 
this ho did not. We are tar, as wc turn of the Stuarts ! Very trte. 
have said, from venturing to give a the Protectorate was no 
decisive opinion on the probability monarchy. Republican pride Wife 
(with the united efforts of the vie- never called forth to Contend in the 
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* had takan place »ia«e the disao- 
i ef the Long Parliament was 
by mere arbitrary authority, 
present Parliament, however 
^ 1 together, most consider itself 
rpnly legitimate, the only coustitu- 
ual power: it must look into this 
strnment of government. But if it 
’ WHS impossible iiot to commence tho 
^litlefissioa, it was equally impossible 
to conclude it. We all know to 
length a debate will run upon a 
yjdaistitutional question ; and here 
^Stere was not one such question, but 
k whole constitution to be discussed. 
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Ufat vain they debated u from eight in 
\Mtfi morning to eight at night, with «in 
''f&qr fur refreshment about noon:” 
'#*■» was no probability of their over 
^HMuag to a conclusion. 

'Bus would never do. Oliver shuts 
*ft|> the Parliament-house, stations 

* his musketeers at the door, calls the 
members to him, presents them with 
ft parchment, u a little thing,” to 
sigh, acknowledging his authority, 
and tells them he will open the door 
«f the House to such only as shall 
put their names to it. W ewill quote 
400*0 parts.of the speech he made to 
them on this occasion, and our readers 
shall judge whet hex such a speech, 
fcfivered by the living masftCroniwcll, 
WW likely to fail in effect, whether it 

• Wftft deficient m meaning or in energy. 
JfttfttaU omit tin* parenthetical com- 
JlMDSta of the editor, because, how- 

these may amuse and i ebevo the 
'•hinder who is making his w ay through 
' tm wliole work, and who becomes 
familiarised with their style, tluy 
, wonkl only confuse and distract the 
in a brief extract. The 
i words or phrases which he lias 
. duced, merely to make the sense 
ar, atre retained whenever they are 
rftaHy necessary for this purpose, and 
without the inverted commas by 
Which they arc properly distinguished 
fa the text. We will premise, that 
the protestations which Cromwell 
here makes, that he did not seek the 

S eminent, but was earnestly peri- 
led to undertake it, may well, in 
wrt, be tru%k When he had once 
dissolved the Long Parliament, it was 
♦»w> lunger a matter of choice for him- 
jetf or others whether he would take 
kyk rohis of government. To whom 
JWlid he commit thorn V From that 
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time, the government rested upon his 1 
Shoulders. - If he had manifested » 
wish to withdraw from the burden he 
had thus brought down upon himself* 
there h no doubt but that he would 
have been earnestly petitioned to re- 
main at his post. The greatest enemy 
of CromweU^f he had been a loveg* 
of his country, would have joined iu 
such a petition ; would have besought 
him to remain at the helm, now ho 
had thrown all other steersmen over- 
board. No ; he must not quit it new.* 
lie is thci e for the rest of liis life, to* 
do battle with the waves, and navi- 
gate amongst rocks and quicksands as 
best ho may. 

Let us heai his own statement and 
defence of the manner iu whifh ho 
became advamed and “captive” to 
his high and perilous place. 

“Gevtllmxn, — It is not long since I 
met yon In this place, upon au occasion 
which gave me much more content and 
comfort than thib doth. That which 1 
have now to say to you will need no pre- 
amble to let me into my discourse; for 
the o<cabion of this meeting is plain 
enough. 1 could have wished, with all 
my heart, there had becu no cause for it. 

“ At our former meeting 1 did «u quaint 
you what was the first rise of this govern- 
ment whuh hath called you hither, and 
by the authority of which you fm e como 
lntlicr. Among other things which J 
then told you of, I said you were a Free 
Parliament; and so you are, whilst you 
own the government and authority which 
called you luthei. Put certaihly that 
woid (free Parliament) implied a reci- 
procity, or it implied nothing at all In- 
deed, there wao a reciprocity implied and 
cxpies&ed ; and I think your actions and 
carriages ought to be suitable. But 1 
efe* it will be necessary for roe now a 
little to magnify my office, which 1 haVw 
not been apt to do. I lm© been of this 
mind, X have been always of tins mindv 
since 1 hist entered upon my office. If 
God will not bear it up, let it sink !— but 
if a duty be incumbent upon me, to bear 
my testimony to it, (which in modesty I 
have hitherto forborne,) I am, ih some 
measure, necessitated thereunto : and 
therefore that will be the prologue to my 
dUroui&e, 

“ I called not myself to this place. I * 
say again, I called not raysolf to tbfe 
place ! Of that God is witness : and C 
have many witneseftk^ho, I do balie^e* 
could lay down tMrnves bearing wit- 
ness to the truth of that, namely, that jt 
called not myself to this place i And* 
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* being In it, I bear net witets* to mymlf 
or my office ; but God end the people *f 
these nations have alto borne tesfeimeny 
to it. If my calling be from God, and 
vry testimony from the people, God and 
the people shall take it from me, else I bill 
not part with it/ 1 should be false to the 
trust that God hath placed in me, and to 
the interest of the people ef these nations 
it I did. 

“ 1 was by birth a gentleman ; living 
neither in any considerable height, nor 
yet in obscurity. I have been called to 
several employments in the nation — to 
serve in Parliament and others; and, 
not to be over-tedious, 1 did endeavour 
to discharge the duty of an honest man, 
in those seryices, to God and hib people’s 
interest, and to the Commonwealth ; 
having, when time was, a competent 
acceptation in the hearts of men, and 
some evidences thereof. 1 resolve not to 
recite the times, and occasions, and op- 
portunities, which have been appointed 
me by God to serve him m ; nor the pre- 
sence and blessing of God, therein bearing 
testimony to me. 

“ Having had some occasion to see, 
together with my brethren and country- 
men, a happy period put to our sharp 
wars and contests with the then common 
enemy, 1 hoped, in a private-capacity, to 
have reaped the fruit and benefit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours 
and hazards : the enjo)ine.*t, to wit, of 
peace and liberty, and the privilege^ of a 
Christian and a man, in some equality 
With otlnrs, according as it should please 
the Lord to dispense unto me. And 
when 1 say God had put an end to our 
warn, or at least brought them to a very 
hopeful issue, vary near an end, — after 
Worcester fight, — l came up to London 
to pay iny service and duty to the Par- 
liament which then sat, hoping that all 
minds would have been disposed to anbwex 
what seeiucd to be the mind of God, 
namely, to give peace and lest to his 
people, and especially to those who bad 
bled more than others in the carrying on 
of this military affairs, — 1 was much dis- 
appointed of my expectation. For the 
issue did not prove ho. Whatever may 
be boasted or misrepresented, it teas not so, 
not so’/ 

" I can say in the simplicity of my 
soul, l love not, 1 love not, — 1 declined it 
iu my former speech,'— 1 nay, l love not 
to rake into sores, or to discover naked- 
nesses 1 The thiug I drive at is this : T 
say to you, 1 hopod to have had leave to 
retire to a private life. I bogged to be 
dismissed of my charge ; 1 begged it 
again and again ; and God be judge be- 
tween me and all men if I lie in this 


matter t That I He not in matter of f 
is. known to very many * but wh 
tell a lie in my heart, ns labouring to" 
present to you what was net -upon % 
heart, l say the Load b% judged XeM 
charitable men, who measure efb tea i 
themselves, judge as they please* AqH 
the matter of fact, I say ft 1 b 'taro 
to the ingenuity and integrity of 
heart in that desire— I do appeal, i 
fore, upon foe truth of that also, 
could fot obtain what my soul ^ _ 
for. And the plain truth is, I did ofSisKj 
wards apprehend some more of ophtfeaL* 
(such the differences of their judgmetp 
from mine,) that it could not well be. r 

“ I confess I am in some strait to tab 
what 1 could bay, and what is IwMLgr 
what then followed. I pressed the Par- 
liament, as a member, to period their 
selves ; once aud again, and again, Ofld 4 
ten, nay twenty times over. 1 told theMg 
for 1 knew it better than any one man in, • 
the parliament could'know it, because of, 
my manner of life, which had led sfcf/? 
every where up aud down the na|to%> 
thereby giving ;me to see and kutifflr 
temper and spirits of all men, and of tfttp . 
best of men- -that the nation loathed/ 
their bitting. X knew it. And so far ah' 
I could discern, when they teere dissolved*, » 
there ictts not so much as the barking of W\ 
dog, or any general or visible mpifftoft 
at it. 

“ And that there was high cause frff., 1 
their dissolution, is most evident s not ofd$ 
in regard there was a just fear ef that 
parliaments perpetuating themselves, bug 
because it actually was their dOste* 
Had not tbeir heels been trod uponTby 
importunities from abroad, even to threats 
X believe there never would have be$& 
any thoughts of rising, or of going fttttf 
of that room, to the world’s end. I my* 
self was sounded, and by no mean p tok 
sous tempted ; and proposals were mad# * 
me to that very end : that the parliamente 
might be thus perpetuated; that tiuti > 
vacant places might be supplied by JMMp> 
elections, and so continue from geaes%* a 
tion to generation.” . v . * 

lie proceeds to object to the 
suro* which tlie Parliament wag neaflh, ' 
about to pass, that it would 
Wished an uninterrupted success 
Parliaments that there would bttflP 
boon u a legislative power alwaf$!\' 
sitting,” winch would thereby fe#y|* 
cucroached upon the executive | 

The speech t lieu enlarge^ojxtheg 
asteut of the jaiople, of life am»y« ’ 
the judges, of the civic powers tor 
ius» rurneut of government, to the f 
toctomte, and on the implied 
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_ v6«»b4v« 5 U*d .given by thfriw*. Xferiub the Me*ua* *£&*&'*. 

a g t ir ,c<Hiitok3iOtt8 UDgttr It. tj* 


I thia being (S», tfcongb I told you 
apt spcedi (hat you were a free 
aent, yet j£ thought it was under* 
, l #iihaj that I w***the Protector, and 
l aujhputy iW* cWled you t That I 
oiiM|od of tu* government by a 
Jx t &om Goa aud mao And 1 
p, that it t^e leswrnedeevmen m tint 
i, Were called to show a piecedeut 
/ oleir of a government so many 
l approved of, they would not in all 
^jtear$h gad 4t, And if the fact be 
^why should we sport with it 7 Witli 
ess so serious ! 1 01 > ou 

own 01 not to own it, for you to 
i w*th parliamentary authouty esj>e 
Uy, m the disowning of it, contr ny to 
\ Very fundamental thiugs, yea against 
i very root itself of this, establishment, 
Mi and not own the authority by whi< h 
foh sit — is that which I believe asto- 
fiiftheth more men than my^-tlf , and doth 
i9S jptigerously disappoint and discompose 
1|tO nation, as any thing th it could have 
l»een invented by the gieatest enemy to 
$tor peace and welfare ” 

After digwnig the distinction 1k- 
Aween fundamentals, wlmli mu not 
m s^stken, and cinumstauta iK, w huh 
* itieiutliepowei of Pailiammtto iltu 
apwl modify » he < ontmues 

k ^ l would it had not been net dful for 
t ftp ft caU you hither to e^po^tulatt, these 
biWagb with you, and in such i m inner as 
IW (ft* necessity hath no law I eigned 
” *, imaginary necessities, are the 
cozenage >Vftch man can pu? 
the providence of God, and make 
ft break known rules by But 
^|p as legal, as carnal, and as stupid to 
that there are no necessities which 
manifest and real, because necessities 
■«Wr bo abused or feigned I have to 
W# wilful throwing away of this 
government, such as it is, so owned by 
®pdj bo approved by men, so witnessed 
ft»as was mentioned abov e, were a thing 
wpich — and m reference to the good of 
th®** Rations and of posterity — lean 
*<&&¥ be milling to b e rolled into mg grave 
0tl4 bwted with infaipy, than 1 can give 
spy consent unto ' 

$ u You have bate called hither to save 
% nation — * natumk Yon had the best 
Indeed, pf His Christian woild put 
ftto ycUr trust, when you came hither 
i " ffi!* had the affaire of these nations de- 
^Jpwed ev<A to you in peace and quiet, 
k JJJJ we * , ®> and we all arc, put into an 
Slftwisturhed possession, nehody making 


almost all our neighbours round about. 
To have Our peace and Interest, whereof 
those 'wm oar hopes the other day, thus 
shaken) and put under such a confusion ; 
and ourselves rendered hereby almost the 
scorn and contempt of those strangers 
who are amongfet us to negotiate their 
masters* affairs^ . . Who shall au^ 

swer for these things ft Ood or to men t 
To men, to the people who sent you 
hither 7 who looked . for refreshments 
fiom you , who looked for nothing but 
peace and quietness, and rest and settle 
ment 1 When we come to give an ac- 
count to them, we shall have it to say, 
‘Oh, we quarrelled for the Lilteitg of 
Lnjland we contested, aud went to 
confusion for that 1— II hitch, 1 pray jou , 
f>r the Libutxj of Lngfand i I appeal to 
the Lord, that the Uc^iro aud endeavours 
vve have had -nay, the thiugs will speak 
foi themselves, the liberty of Lngland, 
the hbeity of the people, the avoiding ol 
tyrannous impositions eithir upon mill 
as men, or Christiaus as Ohristi ms, — i 
made so safe by this act of settlement, 
that it will B^ak foi itself * 

Tlu Piotcctoi then tells them tint, 

4 seeing tin autlioiity which called 
them is so Little v xhiul and so inncli 
slightt d, hi li id e instil i stop to be 
pnt to then intrami into tin Parlia- 
ment liousi until ,x ei i tam 4 souu- 
wlut,” wliuh would be found 44 m tin 
lobby without the Pailiajnuit-dooi ” 
— an idhesion to tho^vemnwnt m 
its funiLum at ds — should be -signed 

This cxtiait, as will be r< ulily sup- 
pose d, w onld h oil toafai toofav ourable 
opinion of Ciom well's oiatory, if ttn- 
dcrst>od as a speumin of Ins usual 
maniu i of spi tkmg , bnt oni leaders 
will piob ildy conli ss, dJiat they did not 
expect that the spue lies of Cromwell 
w ould tm e v u Ided siuh an extract 

Oil v ci lias, ft will be observed, a 
singulaily modest way of speaking of 
las political remedies and projects 
In u fti nug, on a later octagon* to his 
majoi-geneialh, he say^, “Truh when 
that mibuneetioii was, w c did und out 
a little* pour invention , which I hear 
has been mueli legutted I say them 
was a htth thing invented, which wa* 
the erecting of youi major-generals, 
to have a little inspection upon the 
people thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied.” On the present; 
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to be -at tl$ lgl% <Jf ?SF£$* 
ItWoeuMoorr wefcu ?**er uljMs demur, 
neoopted w* ~ w .y <ul -bet a yer* 
t*®* *4 oi declared republicans 

* VK* parliament afterwards fell &om 
the discussion of a whole constitution* 
to debotes apparently as wanna, and 
Os endless, upon poor Biddle the 
Quaker, and other kindred subjects. 
Thus their allotted session of five 
months passed; at the end of which 
time Cromwell dissolved them. 

U I do not know what you have 
been doing,” lie tells them in his 
speech on tliih occasion. “ l'do not 
know whether you have been nlfc o or 
dead I have not once heard from 
you all this time — 1 have not — and 
that you all know ” 

(’romwell’s second pm lament ma- 
nifested a wiser industry, and a more 
harmonious temper — tlianM to one 
of the Protector’s l » little in\ entions.” 
Lack member w ns to be pro\ ided w ith 
a ceitifnatc betoie entering the house, 
fc ‘ but near one hundred honourable 
gentlemen can net no cei title ite — 
none provided loi tin m— aw d without 
mtificate theie is no admit tanu. 
Soldieis Maud l auked at the door; no 
man enters w itbout his ( ertifh ate ’ ” 
r I lie Miff republicans, and known tui- 
bulent persona, are excluded. From 
thin Parliament (bum well acupts 
again the jULtk of Pioteetor, and is 
inM al kd t.mf|L great state ; tilings 
take aspect , the m^or* 

generals are oppressed ; a House of 
Lords is instituted ; and a settlement 
of the nation seems at last effected. 

Hut the second session of this Par- 
liament relapsed again into a restive 
and republican •humour. The ex- 
cluded members had been admitted, 
and debates arose about thus u other 
house,” as tjiey were disposed to 
nominate the Xords. So much con- 
fusion resulted in the country from 
this mettled state of the represen- 
tative assembly, and so many insur- 
rectionary designs were fostered by 
it, that the Protector was compelled 
abruptly to dissolve the Parliament, 
fte tejh them:— 

"That which hyought me into the 
capacity l now stand |n, was the petition 
and advice given by yon, who, in 
reference to the ancient constitution, did 
df a# ®t to accept the place of Protector. 


nfot 1 *&» art 

Btt 


TkH f»* tnt 4 #*»* 
sm§h$ 4 tf *0; ***** 0 k* 
treidkuj upon E*gk 0 graui 
tsjnpfyting the&f * cojmK 
nations, relieVed ffdh An * — ~ 
into at Jim yeawf peacer 
t]ihik the natfoa nappy ttfttvm. * 
be petitioned thefennttf, and to 
vised by you to undertake each 4 \ 
ment, a burden too heavy fbr em w 
ture— a*nd this to be done by the 1 
Whjeh then had the legislative cap 
-^certainly I did look that the snip 1 
who made the frame, should make h k 
unto me 7 can say, in 0 e presdha 
Gud. in comparison with trftdin tee 
but like pour c 1 eepinq ants upon 
earth , 1 would hare been (fla<t to v -_ 
lived under any woo<Uide> to have kept & 
fuck of 'hep, rather than ha ce undertake^ 
web a ijovernmcnt as thin. Bat, undo 
taking it by (lie advice ami petit 
you, I did look that you who had < 
it unto me, should make it good.” t * 

He conclude') thus: — ^ 

"It hath been not only your endettVOtk 
to pervert the army while you have 
sitting, and to draw them to state mhf\ 
question about a ‘Commonwealth ;* twttf 
some of ) 011 lia>e been hating of pend 
b\ commission of Ch irles Stuart, to j . 
with any insurrection that may he died. P 
Ami uhat is like to come Upon this, thfcU 
enemy being ready to invade ns, hot aH K ' 
present blood and confusion 1 And 4 

this be so, 1 do assign it to this oau*0» 

> our not assenting to what you did hp* 
vite me to by your petition and adv‘ 
that which might prove the 1 

maw* 


the nation. AMWW0 be , 
your sittiug, and tit Iris your dan 
think it high time that an end be pill 
yonr sitting. And I do dissolve thU P * 
lisment ! And let God be judge bet? 
you and mo 1° 

a l4r 

Tt is nt this latter period of hmtfc 
career that the character of Oof " 
well, to oar apprehension, stands < 
to greatest aih antago, lx^mes 
grave, and solemn, and estlu 
Other dictator, other mOn of j 
tious aims and fortunes, show 
selves, for the most part, less as 
more tyrannous than ever, mo 
lent and selfish, wkyn they 
obtained the la>t reward pi all 
striving, and posses#d thoqrafo 
the seat of iHiw’cr, It was < 
w r itb Cromwell. He 
moderate, his views more 
his temper milder ami 
The stormy passions of i 


i 



* f Cm*#*#. - . 


Mftft ff fa rM ofon, tire intricate and 
Wfl3tox<ms passages of his political 
^ffifioenhad been left behind ; and now, 
or may have been the errors 
MRme past, and however his own a\n- 
MHon or rashness may have led him 
fw it, ho occupied a position which he 
raajght say with truth he held for his 
good. Forsake it he could 
* Repose in it he could not. A 
$*£& of religious breeding, of strong 
$|UgWM&ntio though tainted with 

P ir&tition, he couki not hut feel the 
t responsibility of that position 
tdgar usurper is found at this ora 
Is career to bink into the ^ oluptu- 
or elbe to vent liK dissatisfied 
tfltyijwour In actb ofcaueln and oppres- 
? ;#!$&» Cromwell must gmeru, and 

rjjgmftern to hi* best. The iest)ess and 
’ wnienl spin! that had ever prompted 
him onwards and upwards, ami which 
h&d earned him to that high place. 


civil government, and became Lord 
Protector, he has thought and learned 
much of PtatemiHwhip Hut as a 
statesman, he is still first of ail the 
Puritan. It is worth while to observe 
how his foreign policy, which has 
bean justly admired, took its turn 
and direction from his religions feel- 
ings. He made alliances with the 
Piwfcestant powers of the north, and 
assumed a firm attitude of hostility 
towards Spain — and reasons of state 
may have had some sway in deter- 
mining him to these measures ; but 
his great motfre for hostility will* 
Spain was, that she stood “at the 
head of the Antichristian interest” — 
“was de^ribed in the Scriptures to 
be papal and antichmtian ” 

“Win, tilth tour great enemy is 
the Spaniard, lie is a natural eneim . 
lie is natmalh so throughout, b> rea- 
son of fhat enmitv that is in him 


Was now upon the want It had againsi 
fcotne him to that giddv pinnacle, and Your c 
threatened to leave him theie Men b> tha 
■were now aiming at liis life; the .md al 
ngsa&siu was abroad ; one-half the special 
^Wrid was ex<"n*ating him ; ive doubt ( limits 
UOfc that he spoke with smeout} w lien put an 
Its Haad, tliat “he would gladlj Inc hei se 
^iiWter m\ woodskle, and keep a flwk among 
Mfeefoocp^’ lie would gladly down derabli 
Sui# burden, but he cannot , can lav it consul 
|nftm only in the gra\e The sere provid 
loaf is falling on the accidci 
iHBl hCado^KjWyal Puritan, quaint 

■Wj! KUban mkm 


mmte, the mtamj or many of his 
Jp^diees has, in^ia long and wide 
Ipteoimie with mankind, abatod ; liis 
Moat duties Jbqre taught him mode- 
J&taen of many kifids ; there Remains 
iff the fiery sectarian, W'ho so hastily 
** Itaraed tha buckle of his girdle 
behind him/* little more than his 
firmness and conscientiousness: his 
, Ifemness that, as he truly said, “could 
«t bold with men his emmeientious- 


against whatoei is of God. . . 
Your enemy, as I tell 3 on, natural h 
b> that antipithy whu h is in him, — 
and also pioudentialh, (that is, b> 
special ordeimg of Providence ) An 
( limits is put m him by God ‘I will 
put an enmity between thv seed and 
hei seed,’ which goes but foi little 
among statesmen, but is more consi- 
derable than all things And he that 
considers not suili naturSt enmity, the 
providential enmity aspvell as tilt 
accidental, 1 think weH ac- 

quainted with the ScflHymiii the 

Hits oi (iwi,’-— (&ilPI|r ^ 


III fine, wc see in WWhweff, evefv 
where and throughout, the genuine, 
fervid Puritan — the Puritan ge- 
neral, the Puritan statesman, lie 
was a man, and, therefore, doubtless? 
ambitious ; he rose through a scene 
of civil as well as military contest, 
and, doubtless, was not unacquainted 
with dissimulation; but it we would 
describe him briefly, it is as the Git*. at 
Prim an that lie must ever be remem - 


ness,' which fiaade thepower he attained 
by that boldness, a burden and a 
ty&Avy responsibility., 

1 u We have nqt been now four years 
abd upwards in this government,” 
teytf the ProtedfP, in one of his 
*Sfl»teeheB, “to be totally ignofhtrt of 
things may be pf the greatest 


icemraent to us.” No ; this man 
been an idle scholar. Since 
U®** General took fh§ reins of 


bored in history* 

In parting company with the editor 
of these letters and speeches, wc feel 
that we have not done justice to the edi- 
torial industry and research which thebe 
volumes display. Our space would 
not i>enmt it. For the same reason 
wc have been unable to quote several 
instances bf vivid narrative, which wo 
had hoped to transfer to our own. 
pagfe. - And as to on* main quarrel 







with turn— this adoption 

of PuritBaioal bile and wperstitiafi,— 
we hare bees haunted ail along fey a 
suspicion we have occasionally ox- 
prewil, that the man cannot be la 
earnest Ho could not have been so 
abandoned by his common sense. Ho 
lias been so accustomed to mingle 
sport, afcd bnfiboner)% and aH sorts of 
wilfhl extravagance, with his moat 
serious mood, that he perhaps does not 
know himself when, and how far, be 
is in earnest hi turning over the 
leaves of his work, we light, towards 
the end £f the second a ohmic, upon 
the following passage, which roav, 
p<rhaj>% explain the tempei of the 
writer, when he Is abetting and en- 
couraging his fanatieal heror*. He 
is uttering some sarcasms upon the 
poor u art of sfioeoh " 

4 * Is there no sneredne^s, then, am 
1‘onger in the miraculous tongue of 
man v Is his head become a wietehod 
cracked pitcher, on winch iou jingle 
to frighten crows, and makes bees 
,1m e •* lie fills me w ith terror, this 
two-legged rhetorical phantasm 1 M 
eonhl long for an < >1i\ er witlmnt riibto- 
rie at all I could long tor a Mahomet, 
w ho*c persuasn * eloquence, w ith wibl- 


flasldngteaf^^ ^ Wn 

ed moral, give qpjfnfc; orby tfeel 
nsj, tfcy mater aadmlne, I wUIkiUtWial 
1 ¥<m blasphemous scimdalois 
birth of Nature, is not even tiWf ^ 
kindest tiling 1 etui do £>r thee, 
thou repent not, and alter in the i 
of Allah? 

To this sort of satirical kumomM^S 
to “ the truth ofia song,’’ — not Dry***' V 
dusUitmself would call upon him 
Mvear. And may not all his thf» * 
fsodiea upon his ** s w ord-in-haaii* J 
Puritans be little more than an amp&- t 
fication of this one passage*/ im, * 
if we insist upon.it, that a reform by* * 
tlie pen, or even l>v speeoti-making^ f 
is better than one by pike and musket * 
— if w>e should suggest that matter* ^ 
nt civil government arg better de* 
uded by mil and jxlHticftl reasoning f 
than bv metaphorical texts of Scrip* 
lure, mter|HVted l*y prefndioe mi*/ 
passion— if we contend for during 
truisms as ihtse, shall we not be^hUri 
dang< j of * i up> ing some finch pofifyf 4 *! 
turn ns tin worthv prelate whwae^JE 
saga< [U led him to discover that 
frutb in GullrverV Ti dvu\b had stixvlg^ 
J>ecn overcharged? 1 


— —Ok passing the little village of 
* Erith, once one ot the prettiest rustic 
spots in Kent, where the parsftn and 
tic surgeon formed the heads of the 
comm unify, and its only intelligence 
of the liungwoild depended on the 
casual an i\ il ol a boat liom the Mar- 
gate Hoy in search ot frebh eggs for 
the voyage, a small house was pointed 
out to me, cmbosfgnod iu a dell, wliich 
wotjild have completely suited the noli-* 
tary tattoo of a poet weary of tfhe 
world : 

* * 

“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Where rumour of oppression a^d deoeit, 
Of unsuccessful, or successful war, 

Might never re&dh me more P* 

Fifty years ago, a weoMy mm- 
paper was the only remombranoario 
either parson or doctor, pf Hite wpli 



I AYS AXD LEGEWS OT HIE 


wliich they had left, and that on* j 
sent by the member for the coi^™ 
w’hen he thought it jefesivablC to 
the general gratitude mi t£c f 
of a general election, The,,, 
certainly might remind fhn 
imputation that tlieie Weft; mer 
and mariners among mankind ^ 
what were those passing phantom* i 
them ? Join* the son of Thomas f 
and died as Thomas the father of t 
had lived and d^d from generation \ 
generation. The fast news or 
American war reached it in the t- 
of the Woolwich gvM for peace : i 
the original tidings «f the Fresco i 
yodntloij, ha similar rejoicings *“* 
Bati ie of Waterloo. 




Lays md le&Hjpk tftbe Thames, [A|Wf f 

the philosophic Cowley; find England of all kinds of oppression to 

all kinds of counties, and finished his 
speech l$y a recapitulation of all the 
wishes, wants, woes, and wrongs, a* 
lie called them, of Ireland, 


Cow ley I perfectly agree, 

Erfth is this seenc of phflo- 
no more. It has now snared 
inarch of mind it has become 


JjjtaftdSt a watering-place; it lias a 
Wrttiy, a promenade, lodgings for 
gtatty gentlemen, a conventicle, Seve- 
rn vigorous politician*., three doctors, 

* , most fatal of nil, four steam-boat 
vals every day. Solitude hashed, 
fcid meditation is no more 
But, to my story, lu that lonely 
'fcojtee, lived for several yean, m the 
teife&ming ot the centun, a singular 
Character, of whom nothing moie was 
jfe^own, than that he had come from 
istant place of abode , that he 
fco\er received a letter, mut that he 
tmver hunted, shot, 01 fished w Ith the 
squiredom of the unuitiy Tie was 
Of large fonn, loud voice, had a sullen 
took, and no trust in hoi Majesty’s 
ministers tor the time being At 
length /on some occasion of pec uliai 
public excitement, the mluse . had 
gone to Gravesend, whei e, tempted by 


w First dower of the west, and first gem 
of the ocean.” 

Within the next twelve hours, a 
pair of Bow Street officer* were seen 
galloping into the village in a post- 
chaise and four. Thcv brought a 
warrant from the Secretary of State 
to anest the Irish orator, as a leader 
of *the late Rebellion retained from 
transportation, on his own dfcthority. 
lie was captured, ami conveyed to 
the- Tow er. And this was the last 
intelligence of the patriot ; except 
that he appealed to the government 
against all repetition of his Australian 
vo> age, and svroie that 1 m* preferred 
the speMiet performance of the lAw 
to l^e operations on the Coal-mine 
rher. A remarkable tempest, which 
broke •all the windows, and threw 
clown half the chimneys of the cit}, a 


the impulse of, the mom mt, lie had for weejfs after ; was supposed by the 
broken through his reseive, dashed impgifiative to be connected w ith his 
out Into a diatiibe of Angular fierce-^ disappearance At all events, he w.u> 
ness, but of remarkable power accused hispid Ot no more 


lflL VtfitOif. 

bunder pealed and ^glitning cpmcied, 
Ijutetepr ison’s cagfii|Ats shivered. 
ungeoiySHLiflpaam, 

Unncu by fur gleam, 
us pallet 1 osc And ran, 
with feai, a stalwa# man. 

61 w he in his tortured sleep, # 

Things Ithafmakc thp heart-veins creep? 
BWopt he through thq w rfd of flame, 
Chased by shapes that none may napio ? 
Still, as bars and windows clanged, 
tftill he roared — I wtU be hanged.” 


Steep ha^wejit him o'er the seas, 

To the drear antipode^ ♦ * 

There ha saw a felon band, 

Chains 4m *neok, find spade in hand, 
OratocA, all sworn to die * * 

In u Old Ireland's” cause — or fly I 
Kow, divorced from pike and pen, 
Digging ditch, and draining ten, 

Sky tjjeir ceiling, sand their bod, 

Fed and flogged, and flogged ancNed 
u Operatives ! ” he harangued ; 

“ Ere I’m Vanished— m be hanged” 



1S17,J Lfy$ and Ztgwd* of me Thame*. 

Now, he strove to*strike a 
But, a form of giant height 
Through the crashing casement sprang ; 
Shattered stanchions round*him rang, 

From his ejes a light within 
Showed the blackness of his skin ; 

In Iris lips a huge cigar 
Smouldered, like a dying star ; 

Holding to the culprit’s eyds, 

Writ in flame, a scroll of lies, 

Champing jaws with iron funged, 
u Friend,” cried ho, “ 3 ou shall be hanged.” 


’Twixt the tempter and the rogue, 

Then began the dialogue : 

— 44 Master — bhall L rob the state ?” 
“Not, unless you’d diue off plate ” 

— u Shall T try my hand at law V” 

“ You’ll be sure to make a flaw.” 

— 44 SJiali 1 job in Pm liamont ? ” 

44 You’ll be richer, cent per <ent.” 

— 44 Shall T truckle, or ta]k big l ” 

44 You’ll budget a judgeS wig, 

Blockheads ma/be consciom 0 -panged, 
Knaves are pensioned, but, not hanged 1 ” 


ji 


— 44 Master, must 1 then escape?” 

“ No,” exclaimed the knowing shape, 
u You shall polish by Lym h-Laiw.” 
Through his skull be struck a claw, 

On the tempest burst a wail, 

Through the bais a sei pent-tail, 
Flashing like a lightning spire, 

Seemed to set the cell on tire ■, 

Far and wide was heaid the dang. 
Through the whiilwind as the}" sprang 
Many a year the sulphurous fume 
Stung the nostril in that room. 


pays a 


«,ThC^welliHleiis, and we sweep 
along by the rich slopes and deep 
wooded Sales ofjdio Kentish shore*. 
From time to time little pastoral 
villages emerge, from plantations of 
willow .s and popLus, and all water- 
loving trees. Before coming to *Pur- 
flect, wv had p<i**ed a noble hill, 
looking ovc*r a \ast expanse* of coun- 
tr}, cm which stands a princely man- 
sion, — Boh edere, w ith its battlements 
glittering abose groves as tbiek as the 
depths of the Black Forest. This* was 
once the mansion of Lord Eftrdley, one 
of the greatest humorists of the age, — * 
tho companion of George the Fourth, 
before lu* eeust d to be a wft and be- 
came a king. 

Iloiv many delightful things are lost 
to the world, by the wood’s own 
laziness. Why 1 mA e we not a Bos- 
well in every city? Her majesty 
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writes noi 


but the animal receipt for his pension* 
Why not transfer the office to a Bo^j 
well? why not establish a Cabinet* 
dinnei Boswell? a Buckingham-pal^^J 
Boswell ? a-Wimk>or Boswell? witlT® 
orders to make their weekly returns* rt > 
of gaiely and gossipry to the Homfi 
Department: to be thenefc issued by 
instalments of anecdote, in volumes/* 
like u Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors,” or in columns, like tit© 


for the laughter of mankind? 

But the import of a heavy gun, and # l 
all eyes turned to a huge shell, leak- 
ing its curve ft mile above our* bcadfe£ * 
reminded ns that the artillery had 4 * 
field-day as we passed Woolwich, ^ 
and that there was every possibility 
that this vagrant messenger of de- 
struction, might plump into our raid- {| 

* 



1 

m 


.ctS' 



Xdjtf md Zegendk of the fkdhes. [April* 

The eonstcni&ioa on board boon immortal in paragraphs without 
r $*A it descended, looking bigger fatmbor. Coroners, surgeons, poets, 
/'blacker eicry instant. If it rand special juries, would have made 

their reputation out of «« ; and for a 
month of hot weather, we should have 
been a refreshing topic in the months 
of mankind. But it was otherwise 
deoxeed the shell dropped within a 
loot of the steamer, and we were 
fjmttes pour la pew . 

I fixed a poetic shot jit Woolwich 
in rotum. 


“ \ come on board, it must have 
ns up like paper. The cattfs- 
ISpfce would have been invaluable to 
r / Journals' of the empire, at this 
* pent of a dearth of news, enough 
> bankrupts of all the coflee- 
in London, and close eveiy 
from Charing Cio^s to II3 de 
Comer. We should all have 


in* jjoy\l vusl^aj 



Woolwkh — Woolwich, 

The Thames is thy diluh, 
t And stout heaits are tlij fortification 
I/& come w lio ( 01 no may, 

All is open asdiy, , 

Thy gates axe fiee a& thy nation. 

Let the King ot the F1em.l1 
Build wall, 01 dig tiemli. 

Though he has uo nioxe princes to many. 

Our tiencli is the sea. 

And out walls aic the fiee. 

And we laugh at tin u ytamh tnutnie* Pans ” 

Deep and dnik on their qu i\, 

Like Jion-> at bav, 

Stand the guns that *(t earth at defiame , 

With mount xms of ball, 

Winch, when \<i they fall, 

W till tin lr me v*age nuke speodj complianoe 

Along the Parade J 

Ue$ the bnsk carronaclc rjto, 

*WIth Wellingtons for, the twehe-poumkr. f T &£ 
A.id the long si\ty-eighf, r 

Jdade fot maftexs of weight, 

The world ha^ no aiguments sounder ^ 

There stand* the long locket, 

That shot, from its socket, 

Puts aimits, pell-null, the rout, sir 
" At Lcipsic, its tail 
Made Napoleon turn pale, 

And sent all his bravts light about, sir 


And there gapes the mortar, 

That seldom gives quarter. 

When speaking to ship or to city ; 

For, although deaf and xlumb, 

Its tongue is a bomb— 

And so, there’s an end of my xlitty. 

* The' sun had now overcome the the Essex side. The park .reached to 

P he morning, and waw throw- the water’s edge, in broad vistas, 

1 InWgre over the long sheets green as the emerald; deer were 
which screened, but without moving in groups ovef the lawn, or 
g, % large and classic villa on standing still to gaasd on the wonder 



otou* flying ship*. A ifcw boats were 
slowly passing near Hie short?, *teng 
with the tl.de ; the water was wpfont 
a ripple, -4he air was soft aqjl fragrant, 
as }i flowed from grove and garden ; 
and the whole was a scene of sylvan 
and summer beauty. The thought sud- 
denly sliot across my mind, what a 
capital prize tliis would bo, in a revo- 
lution 1 How handsomely it would 
repay a patriot for his trouble in up- 
rooting lords and commons ! What a 
philosophic consummation of % life of 
hosting harangues, and league itine- 
rancy, it would be, to lie on the draw- 
ing-room sofa of a mansion so pei- 
fectly Greek, railing at the tyranny 
of throues, the bigotry of tji.shops, and 
the avarice of jimtocracies ; lamenting 
the privations of the poor, over a table 
of tluee course*. and drinking con- 
fusion to all monopolies in Vm de 
Comvte ! • 

But, who was the present possessor ? 
I Usked the name and ho.ml it. But, 
from the captain to the cabin-boy, not 
a soul could give iuc another syllable 
of information. Like the gravedigger 
in Ilamlet, they might u cudgel tlieir 
brains,” *but all came to the grave* 
digger’s confession at last, — Muss, I 
cannot tell.” 

Such, thought I, arc the chances of 
the world* The owner ot this marine 
palace, — of these garden*,, groves, deer, 
and dovecotes, — cannot have less than 
£10,000 a-year; yet his name » hap 
never reached the auricular searibili- 
ties <?f man, beyond the fence of his 
owli park. Was Is* philosopher, 
statesman, lawyer, orator, liistorian ? 
inventor of steam-engino, of spinning 
jenny, of gunpowder, or of gun-cot ton? 
No, 1 searched every cell of memory for 
some ‘*trh ial fond record ’which might 
justify his title to a mansion and 
grounds tit for Sophodc>, Schiller, or 
Sliakspeare, the master of thorn 
all. I could not find, in all tho 
roll# of the court of reminiscences, a 
single scrape of the pen to inform me ; 
not so much as the commemorative 
smoke of a candle on the ceiling of the 
alcove of Mnemosyne ; not a vestige 
of the “ light fantastic toe/’ bf those 
sylphs who treasure fcjic flippanefes Of 
noble pent*, and live iu the fragrance of 
albums, otto-perfumed. Still 1 was 
driven to the confession, “ Mass, I 
cannot tell.’ 4 


l h*8 broagbfc a roimk^f 


Tom CtavMIfc mymfr*#,*—. 
bmk glancing over bis 
“ Ye Mariners ofr fingfeehd/ ^ 
this stately 'edifice first i&im ml 
inspiration. In the Wrtfifr ** - 
spirit I tossed the 
u Psha !” I involuntarily e* 
u what is the use of bring a 
What is the gratitude of a 
where a cotton-spinner can ]_ 
the fee-simple of a proving **2 
the man who spreads its fame yT 
the world is left to gather his < 
plations over a stove in m ^ 
watch the visage of his landUgJjpCc^ 
shudder at the rise of coals 1 , ; .1 

* V* 

* England, with all thy faults I level 
still/ 

But it must be confessed, that 
ail the mo*t pitiful, paltry, 

blind ” I shall say no moreT 

whole munificence, thy whole 
nimity, thy whole generosity, to 
living light* of thy sullen region 
toil, trimming, and tribulation, of 
duiness of dukes and the 
fortunes of pinmakera — is e: 

£ 12(H) a-year I and this to be di\ 
among the whole generation of 
witty ami the wise, of the sons 
daughters of the muse, — the 
u school of the prophets,” the 
of the poetrv and the scitmgfe 
England! £1200 a-year for tfr 
men of their generation who Witt 
remembered for five minutes fey “ 
generation to come. £1200 
the salary of an Exrise ernni 
of a manipulator of the p 
of a charity inspector, of a _ 
gistra to,, of a register of cabs, of 
thing and everybody: and this, 
duced to decimals, is to Ik? the 
prize, the luxurious provisii 
liant prospect, tho iUustvfc 
of a treasury of fifty millions 
a-> ear, to the whole literature of ij 
which boast n of its being the 
tual leader of the world 1 
I have found the poems 
living bards on the shores of 1 
Bay, and heard men talking 
round a "stove, while the thr 
outside the window was 
zero. I have found idiom in a 
tain -thatched hovel on tfe feau 
- the Niger, and ibrgotten,wfe»I_ 
them that tho thermoiwwiwi % 

& 
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|j&6 shade. I hare found them in smiles of an Elizabeth, and the ge- 
& a ^ earn ed pundit m the ^lferosiiy of a Southampton? No. lie 
ftto 4$r the Ganges, whom they wofild have split his pen after his 


seducing into dreams of dewy 
m and crystal rill& And one 
‘^pleasantest evenings I ever re- 
nder to have spent, was, by the 
of the u Lay of the Last Min- 
>” as I sat at a snpper of rice 
a day of fire on the 
branch of the Nile, a thou- 
l 4 miles above Tourists, sheltered 
r the wagon of a Moorish ambas- 
1’om SultaunAbdera liman to the 
) of Gondar. “ England ! ” ex- 
l this ebony -vis aged w orshipper 
i Beaux Arts, as he display ed the 
ne beibre me. It was the only 
sed word in liis vocabulary. But 
the compliment with patriotic 
acy, and in spirit thanked the 
for the barbarian's acknowledg- 
tot of my poetic aud penurious 
UUtry. 

I have not done with the theme 
On returning from the equator, 
Saw Campbell’s funeral. Wcst- 
bster Abbey was a mob of dukes 
atesmen, privy-conneillni s, and men 
f countless acres. Poor Turn’s w hide 
i had been thankless toil ; w u&ting 
i Ineagre industry the powers which 
ht to have been cherished by bis 
for purports of national ho- 
Such ifc always the course of 
^ The very stones of Bums’ pil- 
'woukl 4tftvo made the great poet 
r&rJjfe, -if their price had been 
to higi to cheer his melancholy 
,'Whyliaw the poetic spirit of 
folded its wings, and been 
at to abandon it# brilliant region 
butterflies of albums, but that 
if England lias suffered it- 
. J> ti* H fluttered by the red tape of 
[A peddling parsimony? Should wo 
had a ShafcRpeaie without the 



fimtgl^ejy ; ‘ have thrown his ink- 
stand HTto the Thames; lurvo taken 
the carrier’s cart to Stratford, and 
there finished his days in writing* epi- 
taphs in the churchyard, laughing at 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and bequeathing 
deathless scoffs, to the beggan of 
mankind 

I was growing into what the drama- 
tists call a. “ towering passion,” and 
meditating general reforms of Civil 
Lists, < ’ham eilors of the Exchequer, 
and Loid Chamberlains, when my 
attention was turned to a very ani- 
mated scene going on between a paii 
who seemed perfectly unconscious of 
all the external creation One of the 
parties w r as a sliowy-looking fellow, 
with the mingled expression of row'- 
ism and half-pa\, which is so frequent 
and so nnraistakeable in the neigh- 
bourhood of St James’s. The ladv 
w r as a calm and composed personage, 
whom, '•on a second glance, I rc moni- 
tored to have s*een wherever the 
woild could bow down to t the fair 
possessor of countless u consols.” 
But the passion fin a handsome man- 
sion. a handsome stud, and a hand- 
some icntal. i* indetatigabh , and the 
ex-staff man poured liis adorations 
into her ear with all the glow of a 
suitor ten thousand pounds worse than 
nothing. 

Poesy ! sw eetest of all the maids 
of ParnafteUH 1 it is thou that givest. 
thy \otary ]a>w er to read the boul . It 
is tJiou that caust translate the glaneo 
Into a spots’ll, and give eloquence to 
the clasp ot a hand. It is thou alone 
to '■vliotn the w orld is indebted lor (liis 
true version of the# pleadings of thy 
Gimrdsmfltf. 




mu. i*>vr. 


Exquisite Miss Millionaire ! 
flear a lovers genuine prayer : * 

* et the* world adore your charms, 
van-like nock, or snowy anus, 
^iy mnile, or dazzling glanee, 
king all our bosoms dance ; 

, yottr purse alone I care, 
Exquisite Miss Millionaire ! 



* * 

1847 .] Lay* and legtsuk of ike T%ame«. 

Elpgteta H&ckcst of the block, 

Ivory shouiaeft, Grecina back, 
XrfcrtScs so divinely twitted, 

That we long to be the wind, 
Waiting till the lady’s face 
Tutus, to give the coup de grace . 

All those spells to me are air. 

Truth is truth, Mibs Milliunaiie. 

Let them talk of finger-tips, 

Fearly teeth, or coral lips, 

Checks the morning rose that riook, 
Still there a a charm in Stock ! 

Solid mortgage, five per c*mt, 
Freehold with “ impioving’’ rent, 
Russia bond, and i ail r p.ul shai c, 
Steal my i?oul, MLss Millionaire. 


Let your rliy mers (all are r rackt) 
Have of t loud or cataract ; 

On the Rhine, or Rhone, or Anc, 
Lit lumaniors *tioU and slaivc. 
OnpuUovcs a gilded cage, 

( Let uu choose y our equipage,) 
I\ihMou pants tor lhiitmau Square, 
(Be but mine.) Mj*s Millionaire. 

Then* you’ll lead a London-life, 
More a goddess than a wife ; 

Fifty thousand pounds a-ycar 
flaking mu expenses dear; 
Giving, once a-vuk, a f(tt , 

Simply to display our plate. 

Never ( aitli saw such a pair, 
iixquisitc Miss Millionaire ' 


Rut a steeple staits up fiom its 
gioen thickets ; not one of the hideous 
objects vi Inch the au infects of our 
district churches perpotiatc, to puzzle 
the passei-by as to the pmpo'C of its 
being, —whether a bioweiS chimney, 
nr a shot -tower, — a perdi for city 
pigeons, or a st mdmg bailesque on 
the hmldcis of the nineteenth age of 
tlie Hue arts m Ruglnn 1 This steeple 
is an old guv tuuct, ivy -mantled, 
modest, ami v\ith that look of vena- 
laldc age which instinctively makes 
us feel, that it lus vv ltm ^ed memo- 
lable things in its time 

And it has witnessed them. On 
the sIojk of the hill above this church 
once wav 'd the banners of a king, and 
the opposing banners of his nobles : 
the one receiving the lesson, that kings 
have duties as well os thcii subjects: 
and the others enforcing th^je&son by 
the 4?iglit of lines ami columns of the t " 
htont bowmen and* biilmen of the? 
Norman diivaliy . — On this sppt, just, 
this day wx hundred and thirty years * 


ftna 


ago, was held the grand eott 
between .Tohn and the Barons, 
Further inland, but rising On 
v iew. is Sw ainscoinb, the hill on iv 
the Danish armies. encamped, ia, 
pirate* rov ings of the British sfeas, 
their im asions of the Thames. “ 
What a contrast between ■ 
landscape of this moment, 
camp ot Swcno. All beftro ' 
the luxiuy of cultivation, i 
ing crop, the grazing t a" 
cpttage smoke curllpg slowly i. 
on the Imc k-grouud of noble 
ash, and sycamore. On the 
the sun gleamed on a yeetory 
half buried m roses, whOro the 
learned of our Orientalists 
Koran in fho peace of a 
paradise, aud doubtless saw, 
dancing w atcra pf the mighty i 
his foat, perpetual ofhv 
Yet those nMurck once 
with, the barbarian cries of tftn 
l jric warriors; tents "of "" 

white bear fur covfcstnifcc,! 



« * 
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1 ismota of savage feasting and Scan- burners, and made the <51ite of the 
|muavian sacrifice clouded the sides ; east end of the mighty metropolis 
tmi on the summit, surrounded by iron dance by thousands, w here nothing 
w|N*w» and spectral-looking priests, but the top of a thistle ever dam cd 
>T*tood the magic standard of the before, There hav e been more “ tii st 
ill, the image of the Raven, which * affections” awakened iu the rambles 
Lpjped its wings on the coming of through the shades of Roshen ilh than 
attic, and gave the oracular cry ol 
\ tiqtory. 

jjgi But, wliat sounds of harmony sw ecp 
rWong the water f I see a lange of 
Bwwry figures on the shore; it is a 
I brass band, seducing us, in the 
Mtjjtte of tlie sirens of old, to bring our 
ship to an anchor, ami hazaid the 
^$&mantmcnts of tlie must delicious of 
ft tea-gardens. — AVeaie within a hun- 
yards 0/ tlie pirn ot Roshei v ille. 

, ' Within me minutes, we might be 
roaming thiough this paradise ot the 
' ^Thames, climbing nistic slopes car- 
peted with ilovieis, 01 gazing at a 
menagerie, wlieie the monkeys lfcmnd, 

* chatter, and take apples out of your 
hand*, or sipping cofibe of the most 
fragrant growth, or dancing the polka 
undei alcoves of painted cam ass, 
large enough to manceuv re a bri- 
gade of the Ilorse guaids By day 
the scene is romantic, but by night 
it is magical, By day the sti auger 

streams thiough labyrinths oi e\otic 
^ Vegetation, but by night he is en- 

* jflhaiitecl with invisible music, dazzled 

Mth fireworks, and goes to his pH- 
Jghy to dream of tlie Arabian Nights. 
r^Rawtour to the name of Jcjteuu.rh 
r the discoverer of the “ cap«i- 

of* this Garden of the llck-^ 

HMi$(lou. He found it 4 lime quarry; 

TSmd made it ft bower of ArirncU. if, 

^the great moralist said, u the man 
*• wfcalnakes two blades of grans glow 
Where bat %ne grewliefoie, is g be- 
^■togfhetur to mankind,” wliat honours 
j^nbuld be paid to the genim, which 
$ *J*b8tituted human beings for limo* 


in fifty Aimaeks, and five hundred 
times more matches in consequence, 
than ever took letuge in Gietna, and 
1 all this — for a shilling f 

As we xic«n.*d the pier, I obson c»d a 
small but elegant yacht, l\ mg to; 
with several gioups of claik-teaturcd 
and cloak -covered men listening, with 
all the eagerness of foreign gesture, t<A 
the bi <i/eii harmony .My It .man < o?n 4k 
paynon de voyayi , mstantlv bounded * 
bom liis seat, lan to the* ship’s side, 
and held a rapid dialogue with theuew 
of the little \esM*I lliev weie just 
from Rome, and weic bung mg over 
the newly appointed Auhlushop liom 
the Vatican f The nmcltv ol the 
■voyage cbd not seem to ague* with 
tin* pk* asm able faculties ol those sons 
of “Bella Italia,” foi nothing could 
be conceived more deplorable than 
thin phy siognoinien 

The scene leminded me of oiu which 
1 had witmbsed at Naples, cm the 
airiv.il ol the fust sftam-boal fium 
Rome, conveying the Vaidnial la gat 0 
to the Court of lus Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies 

Idbdam all the forrnaliticb of poctiy . 
Let others prepale their pimhment- 
bound portfolio*, throw their images 
into the paunoso, fling tifeir curls 
bac It from then brows, uiibatfofi then* 
bhu t-< ollars, and, thus By louisc d, bo- 
gin. To tm all tune* and places are 
the same — The inspiration rushes on 
me, and I pour out my u unpreme- 
ditated song’ in the original rapture 
of Bardisni ! 


THE CAftDINAT \ V O'* AGE. 

I have seen some oueer^hings, 
lh>th in people and kings, 

Since, first 1 began as a dreader ; 

. But 3 ne’er thought to hear 
Any tiling half m> queer 

As a Cardinal’s trip in a »tes#cf\ 

I once saw a Rabbi, 

•The prince of the shabby, 

In a gale of wind playing the screamer, 
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Till we plumped him o’erhoard, 

Towed along by a cord, im * 

For a bath at the tail of the stmmtffo'J 
Tie true, the Chinese * 

Looked as black as then teas, 

4 # When battered by biave Su John Bremer* 

But John Chinaman * slaughter 
Was all milk uid watei, 

To -the liasoc on boatd of the steamer 
On a coil ol the cable, 

Right unde 1 the table, 

With the glass at 500 o* iieammu , 

Bus} 44 making lus soul,” 

As h< ielt mi> loll, 

Li) Ins llijnn ss, on board of the steamer. 

Aiound him ten chapluns. 

And none ol tin iu saplings, 

L \.y pile «is a quarantine stieamer * 

With ni\ dozen ot monks, * 

All is he lj h ss is ti unks 

All i >11 lug ibout m Hu* steamei 
As she ste uul down tin IiIm i 
I t shook cm m hint 

Ot the e undue tiom ton head to femur 
But, tw ih \% li^n m he i jlu, 
bhe ^ot hgjit oi tin se i 

lint she s1umv< el them the tnekb of the stenner. 

At ( is it i \ e c < lu i 
Oh, inn hi clnc 

W h it howls called the s uuts to lodeom her. 

But she elutej. along 
Like a stone liom i tlnmg 

In the st\le ot t tine Bijiish bt amei 

She uow i tiled the 101st, 

As sin '■pi uig tiom tin eoiisfy 

lluoti^h sue h suigi < uo bucket* could teqm her . 
r Jh( Lip in i-les t 

Oot but vu> tew sUlllts 

lhemi tin bi( tliien on boM^ol the bteaniu. » 

u As sun as we ’n lann, 

V\ e II ne ei see Leghorn ’ A 

Beam’ e tie el out < schemed 
The win le ol the tuai* * 

In tint < ouit we k 4 cuds, 

W iule thundered the w h#elb of £hc steamer. 

I d not fet uul in the u dioCs, , * 

As the y passe d S5 i u use , 

\\ lieu tin tugitc li} limbed, Captain Seymour : * 

Xt the top ut then tin oats 
Yelling out loi th> boats, 

M hilc teeth to the wind Went the steamer. 

* i 

As they swept by Messina— T 

Thy birth-place, ( hiistmd— 

Old Etna was suue e ^eh a be imer 
Ift vam they uM— 44 feftm 1” 

With a blaze at h*i td|>, 

Like a pillai of ti ime i ashed the steamer. 

« * * 




lay* md ttywfa of the Tktmc $ . £Api 

Sbc bounced bj Charybdis, 

With limestone which ribb’d id ; 

A touch from a pebble might beam her ; 

Made a cuitsey to Scylla, 

As the Turks say, “ Bismillab,” 

"Twas a very close shave for the steamer. • 

But the surges grew brown, m 

And the night hurried down, * 

And they saw in each flash a death -gleamt r , 

While the peals frprn the clouds, 

And the wind in the shrouds, . 

Made them all v ciy Mtk of the steamer 

When they made Capu’b lights 
It redoubled their frights, 

And the friars all bellowed — u Tenomui ' ” 

One and all m ule confessions, 

(EVii popes have transgiesMOiis,) 

* Theie v as scene beav y work in the steamer 

TSnl they soon smelt the apples 
And fish -shops of Naples, 

And the cargo began to esteem Jber — 

41 No w itch m a sie\ e, 

They could ever believe, 

Had sailed half so fast as the ste.um i ^ 

Could my pen give a sketch 
Of each w o-bogoue w i etch. 

Like Gilray, H B , 01 *> d Dunicr, 

You should have the whole tioop 
Tliat lay stietched uu the j>oop, 

As" up by tlo mole dashed the st< ainer 

Were I Guizot, or Floxiau, 

Or 44 Oxfui d Historian, ’ * 

Or “ Orator " like I)r Crimer, 

Tn my grand paragiapbs 
Ybu should have «*J1 tlie laughs 

Of the mob as they rush* d fiom the steamer* 


LETTERS 0 N JIIE TRUTHS CONTAINED IX POPULAR SUPERS 1ITIOXS 
11. — VAJ1PV fUSM. 


_ ah Abgiiy, — In acknowledging 
imy former letter, yon express an 
eager desire to learn, as you phrase it, 
44 all* about vampyrs, if there ever 
were such things. 11 twill not delay 
satisfying your curiosity, wondering 
only how my friend, your late tutor, 
Mr H., should have left you in a state 
of uncertainty upon a point on which, 
in my time, schoolboys many years 
your juniors had fully made up their 
minds. 

‘.‘Were there ever such things as 
vnmj yrsV” temtamne rem tamneghgin- 


tei 9 1 fam to the learned pages ol 
Horst for a luminous and precise de- 
finition of the de&tructivc and myste- 
rious beings, w hose existence you have 
■untuied to consider pioblematical. 

u A vampyi is a dead body, which, 
continues to live in the grave, which 
it loaves, however, by night, for the 
purpose of sucking the blood of the 
living, whereby it is nourished, and 
preserved in,go*d condition, instead 
of becoming decomposed like other 
death bodies*” 

Upon my word, you really deserve 
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— since Mr George Combe lias clearly 
shown in bis admirable work u On the 
Constitution of Man, and its adapta- 
tion to the woild around him,” that ig- 
norance is a statutable criirtb before 
Nature, and punishable, and punished 
by the laws of Providence, — you de- 
sene, I say, unless you contrive to 
make Mr If. your substitute, which 
3 think would be just, yourself to be 
the subject of the nocturnal visit of 
a vampyr. Your scepticism will 
abate pretty considerably, when vou 
K k «* him stealthily entering your loom, 

3 (‘l are powerless under the fascina- 
tion of his fixed and leaden eye — when ». 
j on are conscious, as jou lie motion- 
less with terror, of his nearer ami 
nearer approach, — when you feel his 
fate, fiesh with the smell of the grave, 
bent os or jour throat, while his keen 
teeth make a fine illusion in jour 
jugular, preparatively to hk com- 
muning his plain, but nutritive ic- 
pu-t. 

You would look a little paler the 
next morning, but that would be all 
toi the moment; for Fist her informs 
us, that the bite of a vaiupv** li av e- In 
general no mark upon the person. 
Put he fearful I \ adds, u it (the bite) 
is nevertheless speedily latal. unless 
the bitten person protect himself by 
citing some of the earth fiom the 
gia\c of the \ampji\ itud smearing 
limiMlf with his blood.” Unfortu- 
nately, indeed, theso measures are 
only of temporary use, Fischer add-, 

“ if though tlie^e precautions the life 
of the viepn be prolonged fora i»eriod, 
sooner or later lie ends with becoming 
a \ ampv r himself f that is to say, he 
dies, aud is buried, but continues to 
lead ft vampjr life in the grave, 
nourishing himself by imecting othois, 1 
and prombcuoiudj piopagating vam- 
pyrism.” 

Now this is no romancer'* dream. 
It is a succinct account of a supersti- 
tion. which to this day survives in the 
east of Europe, where little more 
than a century ago it was frightfully 
prevalent. At that epoch, vampyrism 
spread like an epidemic pestilence 
through Servia and Wallschia, 
causing innumerable deaths, and dis- 
turbing all the land with apprehension 
of the mysterious visitation, against 
w filch no one felt his life secure. 

Tliis is something like a good solid 


practical popular delusion. Do I be- 
lieve it ? — to be sure I do ; the foots 
are matter of history. The people 
died like sheep, and the cause and < 
method of their dying was, In their 
belief, what has just been stated. Yon 
suppose, then, they died, frightened out 
of their lives; as men have died* 
whose pardon has been proclaimed 
when their necks w crc already on the* 
block, of the belief they were going to 
di a V Well, if that were all, the sub- 
ject would be worth examining ; but 
there is more in it than that, as the 
iollowiug o’er true tale will convince 
j ou, the twontiul parts of which aro 
attested by perfect documentary evi- 

drill V. 

It was in the spring of 1727 that 
there returned from the Levant to the 
village of Meduegna, near Belgrade, 
one Aruod Paole, vs ho, in a few years 
of military service and varied adveu- 
* lure, had amassed enough to purchase 
him a cottage, and an acre or two of 
laud in his native plate, where ho 
gave out he meant topa*s themnsim- 
der of his days, lie kept his word. 

A mod had yet scarcely reached the 
prime of manhood; aud though he 
mu r have encountered the rough, as 
well us the smooth of life, and have 
minglul with many a wild and reck- 
less companion, jot his natural good 
disposition, and honest principle, had 
preserved him unscathed amid the 
scenes he had passed through. At all 
event*, such were the thoughts ex- 
pressed by* his neighbours, as they 
discussed his return and settlement 
among them in the stub© of the vil- 
lage Hof. Nor did the frank and 
open countenance of Arnod, his 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, 
argue their judgment incorrect- 
Nevertheless, theie was something^ 
occasionally noticeable iu his ways, 
a look and tone that betrayed inward 
inquietude. Often would he refiise to 
join his friends, or on "»ome sdddea 
plea abruptly quit their society. And 
lie still more unaccountably, and as it 
seemed systematically, avoided me^K 
ing his pretty neighbour, Nina, whoM 
father occupied the next tenement 
his own. At the age of seventeen* 
Nina was as ebanniug & picture as 
you could have si on, of youth, 
cheerfulness, innocence, and confi- 
dence in all the world. You could. 
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Uptltok into her limpid eyes, which sought his grave, and exacted the 


steadily returned your gage, without 
'■Sfcdqgf to the bottom of the pure and 
jtotnsptfrent spring of her thoughts. 
Tteen why did Amod shrink from 
Meeting her” He was young, had a 
little property, had health and Indus-, 
lay, and he had told liis friends he had 
ws&ed no tic* in other lauds. Why, 

S en, did he avoid the fascination of 
e pretty Nina, wlio seemed a being 
made to chase from anv brow the 
A&mds of gathering care i But lie did 
#0. Yet less aud Jess lesolutelv , for 
he tclt the charm of her pi e-mu i , who 
lOOuld have done otherwise v .md Jiow 
gpgflri he at last lesist— he didn’t— the 
Impulse of his fondm s^ for the inno- 
Mst girl who often sought to cheer his 
J&ta Ofdepiesskm v 

* 'And they were to be united, were 
betrothed ; >et still *iu anxious gloom 
woujd fitfully oveuast his counte- 
nance e\ en in tho sunshine of those 
hours. 

“■flfhnfc is it, dear Annul, tint 
mtoes you sad v it cannot hr on my 
account, I know; foi a on woie s,h! 
before you ever noticed me , and that 
I think,” and you should hav e ^ en the 
deepening rose upon liei duck, as she 
added. “Mirely hist made m< notue 

nUU ^ 

“Nina,” lie answered, “I have 
,4(me, lfear, a great wiong in tiling 
Hn gain your aflextions Nma, I lia\e 
& fixed impiession that I shall not 
Jive; yet, knowing this, T have selfishly 
made jay existence necesgary to your 
hap^nefig.” 

‘‘How strangely you talk, dear 
Asptod ! Wlio in the v illage is stionger 
and healthier than you * You feai(d 
so danger wlieu )ou were a soldiei: 
what danger do you fear as a villager 
JMtoducgna?” 

“ ft haunts me, Nbaa/’ 

“But, Amod, you were sad before 
you thought of loving me Did you 
the n fear to die V” 

“Ah, JJIna, it is something worse 
than death and his vigorous frame 
shook with agony. 

“ Amod, I conjure you, tell me.” 

M It was in Oossova this fate befel 
«®s. Here wc have hitherto escaped 
the terrible scourge. But there they 
died, and the dead visited the lhing. 
I mcperienced a first frightful visitg- 
and I fled, but not till I had 


dread expiation from the vampyr.” 

Nina uttered a piercing cry, and 
fall senseless. Afterwards, thev found 
a consolation in the length of lime, 
now months, that had elapsed, since 
Amod had left Oossova, during which 
no fearful visitant had again ap- 
proached him , and they fondly began 
to hope that gave* them security For 
the pooi girl well knew from many a 
i illage tale the dangei to w hicb Arnod 
had been exposed 

It is a strange w r orld. The illx wc 
fern often never befall ns the blows 
that leach us are foi the most part 
unforeseen ones One day, about a 
week aftei this conversation, Amod 
missed Ins footing agd fell lrom the 
top of his loaded liay-wagon. Ho 
w as ]>u ked up stunned and insensible. 
The) caiiied lum home ; where, after 
lingeung some hours, lu* died, was 
bin iod . but not foi gotten. 

Twuiri oi thuU da) s after Ins de- 
cease, sa\ s the peitectJy authentic a ted 
icjioit of Hu st tifuismljoiis, several 
in the in lghbomliood made complaints 
that tin \ had been haunted by tho 
de(tase<r Ainod , and lour ol flu* 
numbei (among whom, then 1 bang 
nothing in the lepoit to the contian, 
1 am aii aid wc may include poor 
Nma) died 'lo pul a lain to this 
ltmiul e\il, tin Mllagersweie adused 
b\ then Iloyduke, who had had be- 
loic some expeuowe m &ntli matter, 
to disinter the bod\ ol Ainod Taolu. 
This slop was aocoidingl} taken forty 
days rtf to his In trial 

“ The bod) , ' savs the icport, “ was 
jfoand in a perfectly fiesh state, with 
•no sign of decompositi >n Fiesh 
blood had leuntlv escaped liom Us 
mouth, with which its sliilt w is wet. 
The skin (the epidermis, no doubt) 
h id scpaiated together with the nails, 
and them wore new skin and nails 
underneath. As it was perfectly dear 
fiom these signs that he was a vam- 
pyr, conformably to the use established 
in such cases, they drove a stake 
through his heart. 

“Whereupon he gave an audible 
groan, and a quantity of blood flowod 
from him. The same day his body 
was burned to ashes, which were re- 
turned to the grave.” 

The authorities furtner staked and 
bumqd the bodies of thefourothers, who 
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were supposed to have been looted 
by Aruod : but no mention la made of 
the condition in which thcywere foiflu L 
* The adoption of this decisive niea-j 
sure did not, however, entirely extin- 
guish the e/t il, which continued still 
to bang* about the village. About 
five years atterw ards it had again be- 
come rife and -very prevalent, and 
many again died of it. Whereupon 
the authorities determined to make a 
general clearance of the vanipyrs in 
the churchyard of Meduegna, and 
for that purpose they had all thfc 
graves to which suspicion was di- 
rected, opened, and their contents 
dealt with conformably to the state in 
which they were iound, of which the 
following is the medical report, here 
and there abridged only : — 

1. A woman ot the name of Sta- 
na, 20 jears of age, who had died 3 
moutlih before ot a 3 da\V iUuesi 
following her confinement, hhc ii.id 
befoie Jier death avowed that she hail 
anointed herself with the blood of a 
vampyr, to liberate herself from ins 
persecut ion. Ne\ ertlielcH* she, as wnd 
as her in taut, whose body through 
< are less interment had been half-eaten 
by dogs, both had died. Her body 
was entirely tree 1 10111 dv( (imposition. 
O11 opening it, the chest was found 
lull ot recently effused ' blood. Tlie 
hi art and blood-vcssejs contained no 
coagulated blood, and the bowels 
had exactly the appearances of sound 
health. The skin and Stolls of the 
hands and feet were loose and came off, 
but underneatblay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman ol the name of Mi- 
liz 1. who had died at the end of a 
3 months' illness. The body had 
beou buried 80 and odd days. In the 
chest was liquid blood. The viscera 
were as in the former instance The 
bod) was declared by the Hey dukes 
who recognised it, to l>e in better con- 
dition and fatter than it had. been in 
the woman's legitimate lifetime. 

8. T he body of a child of s years old, 
that had Jikew ise been buried 80 days ; 
it whs ia tin vampyr condition. 

4. The son of a lJLeyduke, named 
Milloc, lfi 3 ears old. The body had 
hi in in the .grave 9 weeks. He had 
died after 3 days' indisposition, and 
was in the condiiion of a vampyr. 

5. Joachim, likewise a Heyduke’s 
son, 17 years old. Ho had died alter 


a 8 days’ illtoM; had been bsidedtfj 
weeks and 4 daysf ; was iound iix tfe#J 
vampyr state. 

I d* A woman of the name of 
aha, who had died of an illness 
days’ duration, and had been bmis4;3 
6 weeks, in whom likewise fresh JAoodf3 
was found in the chest. '* 4 Si 

[The reader will understand, a 

see blood in the chest it is first naoed^ 9 
eary to cut the chest open.] * 

, 7, The body of a girl of lO'yetWk ) 
of age, who had died 2 months be*- ’ 
fore. It was likewise in the vampyr \ 
state, perfectly undeoomposed, with 
blood in the chest. ~ ' : , 1 

8. The body of the wife of one ' 
Hadnuck, buried 7 weeks before ; *a*t” 
kksx ol her iutant, 8 weeks old, buried 
only 21 days. They were both in a 
state of decomposition, though t 

in the .same grouud, and closely * 
joining the others. . w * - 

U, A sen ant of the Heyduke utj 
the place, by name Khadc, 28 yeaiu^ 
old ; lie bad died after an illness of 3 
mouths' duration, and the body had 
been .buried f> wrecks. Jt was in*,a 
►tate of decomposition. ^ * 

11. Th<» body of the Heyduleft 
Ktanio, 00 years of age, Who bdffc 
died six weeks before ;* -there waft 
much blood and other fluid in the 
ChiM and abdomen, ami the body waft 
In the \ampyr condition. 

12. ALilioc, 11 llevduke, 25 yearn 
old. The body had been in the earth 
g weeks. It was in the perfect vam- 
pyr condition. 

13. Stanjoika, the wife of a Hey- 
duke, 20 years old; had died after an 
illness ot three days, and had been 
buried 18 d«i\ s. The countenance was 
florid, and of a high colour. *TherO 
wan blood in the chest and ill thft ^ 
heart. The viscera w r ere 

sound. The skin remarkably tosh. , 

The document which gives theses 
particulars is signed by three regT* 
mental surgeons, and formally comt- 
tersigned by tlie lieutenant-colonel and 
1 a sublieutenant ; it bears the Jgfo if 
‘ June 7, 1732, Meduegna, near Bol>^ 
grade. No doubt can be entertained’ 
of its authenticity, nor of ita genem I* 
fidelity; the lens so, that it does W& 
stand alone, but is supported by 
of parallel evidence, only 'leas rigft- 
oasiy verifiable. It appears to && #*/ 
cs ablish beyond a question, that?* 
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LjriMjfet he fear andbcfief of vampyr- 
ta prevailing, and there occur 
kW&tefti deaths after short illnesses, 
f.tte bodies, when disinterred, weeks 
' Sifter burial, present the appearance of 
^0Qn$&es, from which life has only re- 
departed. 

What inference shall we draw fioni 
this fact ? — that vampyrism is true 
Ift the popular sense, and that these 
ftesh-Iooking and well-conditioned 
t corpses had some mysteiious way 
, it# preternaturally uouiishmg them- 
? Tiiat would be to adopt, not 
Ju> solve the superstition. Let us con- 
i' t^lt ourseh cs for the present w ith a 
notion less monstious, but still start- 
: Ifhg enough • That the bodies, which 
were found in the so-called vampyr 
^ate, instead of being in a new ami 
mystical condition, wuc simply alive 
*in the common way, that, in shbit, 
they were the bodies of pusons who 
had been buiicd alive; and who^c 
*Hfo was only extinguished by tlte 
ignorance and baibaiity ol those who 
disinterred them. In the following 
sketch of a similar scene to that above 
described, the liutli of this inlcumc 
comes out with terrific foice and 
vividness. 

Erasmus Fianctaci, in his 1 cm arts 
Wpor the dcs< upturn of the Auli- 
Ankadom of Kiam, by Valvasoi, 
weak# of a man of the name of 
Qrondo, in the distiict ot Krmg, who 
died, was buiied, and became a vaiu- 
gyr, and as such was exhumed for the 
pferpose of having a stake tkiust 
Mifough him. 

u When they opened his giavc, 
after he had been long buried, his face 
was found with a colour, and his fea- 
tures made natural soi ts of mov emeu ts, 
ns if ri >e dead man smiled. He even 
opened his mouth, as if lie would 
inhale fresh air. They held the cru- 
cifix bcfoie him, and called m a loud 
voice, *Sec, this is Jesus Christ who 
redeemed your soul fiom hell, and 
died for you. 1 After the ^ouud had 
acted on his organs of heoiiug, and 
he had connected, perhaps, some ideas 
with it, tears began to flow fiom the 
dead man’s eyes. Finally, when, after 

short prayer for his poor soul, they 
proceeded to hack off Ids head, the 
corpse uttered a screech, and turned 
*m rolled just as if it had been alive, 

» <*4 the grave was full of blood." 


Alive, then, the bodies surely 
were. And it is from this position, 
as a starting point, that wo must follow 
and unravel the whole mysteiy, if we 
dare . 

Not that there is any particular 
viruleuce in this superstition; but that 
all superstitions arc awkwaid things 
to deal with. They have thoir own 
laws, and mu through definite stages, 
but alway s menace those who meddle 
w ith them. A superstition waxes and 
flemishes — that is its first stage; it 
then waned in public opinion, is dis- 
ci edited, and is declared obsolete; 
that is stage the se< ond. Eventually 
corner moic enlightenment; its won- 
dei s ai e ag.ii u admitted, but explained ; 
the false i« it separated from the tiuo; 
this is its tluid and last period. 
And it may be i marked, that society 
is nev er safe against the reproduction 
of a sifpei stition, till it lias gone 
tluougli lln^ thnd stage (analogous to 
tho disinteiment and direction ol a 
vampyi) , till then, it Is always capa- 
ble of u walking ” again. But, which 
is sjugulai, to the end the opeialiou 
oi explaining a supei stition is unsafe, 
that ib to say, if yon step a qiuirtei of 
an inch belong the sagacious nost of 
the publu. Of coulee if an> oiu 
should attempt to explain away a 
fiom tailing Mipewition, he would tn- 
couulei, not maityrdom, peiliaps, any 
moic, but the pei sedition of opinion 
certainly, and tho ban of socitty. 
But if he ^ventures upon tho same 
piocess, oven with one that ta already 
put down. lip is liable to be viewed 
and attacked as a uedulous poison, 
.disposed to levive ioi gotten lubbtah; 
foi lie has unwittingly afti outed publu 
opinion by asserting that to be worth 
examining, wlii^h society had pio- 
tl.iimed .m enor. Doubly w o to him 
if lita explanation contain some start- 
ling nov city ! But, courage f again, — 

The bodies dlsmtciicd and found iu 
the so-called vampyi state, weiethen 
alive. 

But liow could tfiey, you ask, 
be alive after an interment of days 
or weeks V liow is it possible they 
Could lie without air, boxed np in a 
manner which would certainly kill a 
ptrong and healthy person in, a*few 
f minutes or hours, and yet retain their 
• vitality? I will not bring forward 
as favourable cases in point, the 
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instances of frogs and toads that hfiw 
boon discovered in rocks, where $*ojs 
must have been encased for years ou 
con tunes, alive: first, because, al* 
though they are true, you might 
equally question these ; secondly, be* 
cause a human being cannot compete 
in v itality with a cold-blooded icptile., 
T shall content myself witli falling 
back upon the evidence already ad- 
duced. The di bint owed bodies proved , 
b} thoii appearance, some ev en by 
their behaviour, that they were .alive; 
and 1 shall rctoit upon you the ques- 
tion, how came you not to know 
that bodies could live under such cir- 
cumstances a considerable length 5f 
time, and that many cases have tran- 
bpiied in which, totally apart fjom 
rampyrnm, bodies have been found 
turned over in the coffin, through 
efforts made by them, when, after 
their Initial, thev liad unhappily ro- 
icvcied consciousness v 

Tbit what, then, was the pathologi- 
cal condition in whhli these poison-, 
continued to exist, afur the 1 } had 
ce iscd to appeal abv r e 

It is just one of the pwfit.iblo to- 
Rii 1 1 s of examining the &uj>ei^tition 
Ik torg us, that the above question 
buoirHS expliutlv propounded, and 
its solution demanded ot philologists. 
Its solution cannot tiil ot being full 
ol iutuest, but it is jet, unluckily, a 
dfsideiatuni, or, like the principle 
wliith gives motion to the Ruining 
iod,ar> vet only indicated andJF.utially 
outlined. ^/r t * 

What is w anted is direct scientific 
r xamination, and vorificatkm by com- 
petent persons, of all the* phenomena 
the both presents in Jdle se strange 
tiu must lines In thojbseneq, how - 
ever, of i (H orded obstipation, let us 
imagine how the thing might conn* 
about At, 

The series of effects surmised would 
not begin in the hertrt ; analogy leads 
us to suppose that primary interrup- 
tion of the heart’s action for a verv 
brief period fatal. Honiowhore in 
the Indian seas, death \» inflicted by 
a backward blow with the elbow on 
the region of the heart, a sudden 
angina is produced, which is promptly 
fated. Neither, upon similar showing, 
cun it commenco in obstructed breath- 
ing. Then the commencement of the 
changes must be sought in the biain. 


#3 


Now it is analogically by no 
very improbable, that the function^ 
of the nervous system admit of beug£ 
brought to a complete standstill, tpe 
wheels of the machineiy locking, as H 
w ere, of a sudden, through some infld- v 
once directly exerted upon it, and thft^ 
this state of interrupted function 
should (ontinue for a very consider*, 
able period, without loss of power 
of recovery. Nor would it be con- 
trary to analogy that such an arrest 
of activity in the nervous system, 
should stop, more or less completely* 
the act of breathing and the action of 
tbdfrhoarfc, without at the same time 
the consequences following which re- 
sult fiom eithei of these < hanger, wketo 
tiny au primary . The heait, when 
not aitinq by ordu, need not be sup- 
posed to lose its contractile force and 
tendency llie blood, though 
moving, being in contact with living « 
vessel, need not coagulate Tbere 
is no ph> siological absurdity in sup-.** 
posing such a general arrest of film?- { 
tion, oiigiuiting in the nerroM 
system, and continuing an indefliAte 
peiiod w ithout life being extinguished* 
If a swimmei be taken w r itli cramp 
and sink, he is irretrievably dead til 
five minutes* But if he sink from a 
lit of epilepsy, he mav remain a longer 
lime under water, vet recover* JEM* 
epilepsy i s a loan ot los b of conscious- 
ness beginning m the nervous system — * 
a kind of fit which mav , under certain 
c iron instances, be thus preservative 
of life So may we presume, that in 
the aiiignl.li c isos we are considering* 
the body is but in another and deeper 
fit, which suspends the vital pheno- 
mena, and i educes its vitality to thflfr 
of the rmincub.it ed egg, to simple lift* 
without change, without waste c W 
renew a I The body does not putrefy^ 

because it is alive , it does not wairtt| 
or toquire nourishment, because every 
action is stilled w ithin it. w * 

But this must be- a dull subject of * 
speculation for you, and yoiir fcdhd jfo- ' 
perhaps wandering thence to mot* 
practical views It has struck you 
possibly, not w ithout an uncoiuftetibte 
misgiv ing, that this obscure* but mfe* 
pleasant event may happen to your* 
self, and what on earth le than*^*£ 
pi event your being buried *llve%> • iv* n 
If you visit indWiduaUAto b* *4 
safe a« possible, leave by to to so tm 
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that in France from twenty to thirty 
are annually interred alive, comput- 
ing from the number of those who, 
after supposed death, come to life 
before the funeral is completed. I 
eanuot help imagining that this seem- 
ing death must be much less frequent 
in England than in some other 
countries; (is that owing to the more 
vigorous practice ’for which English 
medical men are celebrated, they 
either cure or kill?) In Germany, 
interment is forbidden fcfr law tor three 
days after death. Anil theie is a 
curious and humane provision in the 
grave-houses attached to the cemo- 
t&iios ot M>me of the principal towns: 
Bodies which are brought too soon, 
not having performed the thre e days' 
quarantine, an* received and lodged, 
being disposed upon tussles, with 
rings on thdr toes and fingeis which 
are attached to bell -pulls The corpse 
_ ,youshoaldL thus, on coming to itself, nm have 
to save others, as well as vour- immediate attendant e merely In ring- 


,ffinteent Surgacto, not your habitual 
attendant, £50, and his railway ex- 
\\ times, &c., to be paid him for 
your body, when you arc 
tmtetomy dead; £45 if he opens you, 
pus yon alive, and succeeds in sewing 
you up, and keeping you so; £400, on 
contrary, to bo expended in in- 
dk&jgig him for manslaughter if you 
‘ die under his hands. I do not ven- 
ture to affirm that with all these pre- 
Cmtkms you would be perfectly safe, 
llftfe eminent Vesalius, surgeon, and a 
. favourite of the Emperoi Charles V., 

* With ail liis experience and know- 
" ledge, was nnducky enough to op#fc*a 

nobleman by mistake, whip 
f he was yet alive. The consequences, 

* np doubt, were more serious than 
they would he now Vesalius hardly 
escaped the claws of the Inquisition, 
and died during his expiatory pilgri- 

f mage to the Holy Land. 


jj^self, from this aWful risk, and have a 
^friend in the legislature, urge him, or 
? otherwise Mr Waklcy, to move tor 
the insertion in any convenient bill a 
clause to appoint in every district a 
$uaMed officer to license Inuialb, he 
had hotter not be a pr ic rising doctor, 
bat his office might embrace necio- 
aeopic^ inquiries for the coioner, and 

* the registrars hip uf births and deaths 

, nXh either case, I would recomniencl 
wa to offer publicly a piemium of 

* JfiOO, to be paid at the expiration of 
‘ *§*re£ yeans, for the best treatise upon 

the signs of death; the same being 
calculated to form a useful body of 
itotfeuciion, as yet wanting, either for 
ybur private surgeon, or the new 
. officials. 

In England, indeed, our docent re- 
spect for the dead, which leads uft to 
postpone ^ferment as long as possible, 
h a tolerable security against being 
buried alive. The coffin is seldom 
closed upon the remains, before de- 
composition has already commenced 
Tfutt is death’s certain seal; nor, in the 
present state of our knowledge, special 
«tftses of course excepted, is it right to 
consider life surely extinct, till the 
impress of that seal is perceptible to 
senses. 

On the jConi meat, generally, the 
f J®*&***d observed before burial is for 
toort for safety They calculate 


ing for it , *ome one is alw ays there 
on t tie watch. But the humanity of 
this arrangement, though perfect as 
long* as it last'i, is finite iu duration. 
As soon as the seventy-two hours 
prescribed by law aic expired, it is 
another thing The bod> is then 
legally dead, and must comport itself 
accordingly At anv rate, it is at its 
own risk it it behaves otherwise than 
as a corpse, and gives itself anv airs of 
vitalit 3 r . This is appalling enough, 
and would certain lv pistify any bodv, 
if it could, in getting out At nights 
and turning vampyr. 

And now, to return again to our in- 
quiry. We have got thus far The 
bodies found in the so-called vampyr 
state are alive. They are in a sort of 
fit, the possiblo duration of which is 
undetermined. The same flit may 
occur, and does occur continually, with 
no reference to the superstition of 
vampyrihm. But where the belief in 
vampyrism is rife, these tits are more 
prevalent, and spread sometimes like 
an epidemic. 

The question naturally follows, how 
is this malady, viewing it as one la 
the^e cases, propagated V 

At such seasons, it is far from im- 
probable that there is some physical 
cause in operation, some meteoro- 
logical influence perhaps, cflprtricai or 
otherwise, disposing the system to be 
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the blood and lead to fewer or cholera, 
why should not others render the 
nervous system irritable and proner 
to derangement ? 

Then it is wdtl known that flight 
will bring on certain kinds of fijts — in 
women hysteric fits, in the youth of 
either sox epileptic fits : and cer- 
tainly no ghastlier terror can there be 
than the accredited apprehension of 
vampyrism. And it deserve* remark, 
that impressions upon the mind arc 
known to he capable of shaping par- 
ticular hinds of fits, and especially of 
exciting and determining the features 
fof sensorial illusions, that seem adju- 
f va#its in vampyrism. # 

r Wc are able to creep >et a step 
nearer to tlie mark, There is* great 
reason to biliove that some human 
being^ave had tlm power of, throw- 

ins 

death, ioltwtarihj. In (Tmicirs surgical 
works, there is an at count of a Colonel 
Townsend, who asserted this of liim- 
sdi, and ihallongod Gooch to witness 
the performance. Ami you may read 
iu the narrative ot Gooch, liuw 
he and two or three other competent 
w it uosses saw Colonel Town*eud dis- 
pose himself to favour the invasion ot 
ttiis fit, and how he gradually fell into 
a state appaieutly do\ oidof animation. 
A very few > ears ago there was a 
story in the paper* of a native in India, 
who undertook for a reward to do the 
same feat, and tp allow himself to be 
buried for a stipulated period. A 
gentleman, certainly not of a credulous 
turn in general, told me he was in 
India at the time with his regiment ; 
and, though not on the spot, that he 
knew the partied who brought the 
conjuror (o work : and that lie believed 
thev positively buried him, ami, at the 
endof the time agreed upon, disinterred 
him, and found him alive. But be 
thu> story truo or false, the case of 
Colonel Townsend remains to show 
the tiling assorted to have been pos- 
sible — ami this Velnark may be safely 
added : Whatever chauge of the kind 
the will cau bring about, can be twice 
as readily wrought by fear or a dis- 
turbed imagination. 

Yon are, I hope, or fear rather, 
by this time satiated with the mar- 
vellous and with the subject. What! 



jflhe answer is ready. Xu Hmtm 
days the belief in ghosts was 
and a vampyr was a sort of ffeoffr f 
When an ignorant person, that 
when any one in those days 
the subject of a sensorial illusion 
presenting. a human being, topogM 
tainty he identified the creatiopoff 
fancy as somebody he had mm <0\<{ 
heard of; then he would tell his *$r , 
quaintauces that the ghost of m dk k/t 
person haunted him. If the fright* v 
brought on a fit, or seemed to causa' 
his death, the neighbours would *e* r 
member how he had before beefe' * 
haunted. Then, in any case, w hah 
more natural than to disinter tibf ’ 
boilv of a bupposod visitant, to know ' 
whv ho is unquiet in tjie grave V Then** 

U oiue a body so disinterred weue 
und in the ^r^h^gj^und 

into i ,l| a | lll?W8. l> HWio > violenc 
would force blood from the co 4 
and that would be construed into ’ 
blood of n \ktim. The absence 
scar on the tjiroat of flic victim, would* 
throw no difficulty in the way to tkft 
\ «»rop\ r theory, because vawpyas , 
cnjovid the ghostly character, and «3| 
it- prh i leges. bupiM>siug, again, that 
at anj time chance had brought to 
light a body interred alive, anulyiag 
still in this fit, the wkole ya mjft 
superstition might again have biput 
spugtii'om that clue. 

Do vou want more than this V L 
shall begin to think you at heart 
superstitious. I tell you it is eOntrarv » 
to the rules of inductive logic, to look > 
for, or to use more principles than am 
suflicicut for tin* reasonable explana- 
tion of phenomena. Yet yon urge, 
do jou, that it is no less miphiioso- £ 
pineal, in an obscure and unsettled. \ 
inquiry, wholly to exclude the 
deration of unlikely possibilities?-^ 
Well ! it is nothing to me. Have it 
) our ow n way : suppose, if you fifejif 
that the man in the grave had somk 
-thing to do with spreading the disease, 
and that hbwjervous *v stem, in its is 
normal state, could put it self in relation^ 
with that of another person at % Mth £ 
lance. If you like it, have it *ft 4 
one sense, it simplifies the meMp 
But though I cannot deny ypv 
pobdion to bo possible, ? *” “ — ' 
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CAjwil, 

. cgel, and 

h&fo myself given, toL fee ** John Fredrick Bamngartner, as well as 

the behavior tlnd rem&rks of a drum- 


there is an end Of the subject, 
t, events; and Y accept year 
s fov havifcg told yon all I kqpw 
^ V^pjrrism. 1 deserve them 
than ywt fere aware. At the 
tV „Jfeynm| in' Meduegna, my dear 
* X tyfi ;VOfe thoroughly in my 

1 «aw how yottr cariosity was 
| ritgpd 1 , ftfed that any picture I had 



» HtttjEUU cWt Vuv utuiurni; vv^vui iv mv r iu 

ithienbe to jo\i the exact dress and 
^deportments of t|te three regimental 
^sturgeons, or Feldseherers, (a liand- 
word signifying field-barbers). 


ism boy, who hold the instrument 
ease during the intermortem examina- 
tion, an event he wit nested for the first 
tlfoe. But I would not abuse my 
advantage ; so I let y r ou off cheaply 
with thfyenle fabrication of Nina, and 
the personal characteristics of Arnod 
Paolo, ot wliowunfoituuatd) nothing 
lias cOnte down to posterity, but tnat 
he was haunted bv a v.unpu- at 
Cossova, fell from a hav-cait .it Meri- 
uegna, and died, and li\od a \ampvi 
himself* 

♦ I remain, dear Arrhy, 

Yours, \( 

m 1VU< Ih\i^ 




flwr ‘ jrf* 

-H***"^ LPTiTR III 


sriMPS, ( HOSTS. 


Ukau AucnY. — On what subjoit 
iMl I next address youV Klvos, 
plina, ghosts, real and unreal ; 
fe, witchcraft, second-sight * 

\ ihe i tlie fle Id of nna \ els net ins 
l |hrdngcd, as I approach it c loser 
sprits I hare o\ oked begin to 
me with then numbers How 
^twaarth shall I ever get them f.iiil\ 
“jtadAr But some, I sea, can now onh 
" ,JJkfc 'p«long— thevare scotched alr< ady ; 
111 begin wifh finishing those Yft 

j deserve gentle treatment They 

**Sp#ang‘fyora our nature, which seems 
f|&brepsly ihade to prouodto and war 
J#rabi. «£rhire, within and around mt, 
din the rich vehte of illusive H|dgc*tioii 
* Item which they spring. 

The thing noaros* us is our mental 
^nonstituMbn, the world of conscious- 
, pegs. It is of it vspp first learn, though 
he the last wc understand. It is 
2rh which sve perceive and, 


lhason in \«un n cl dins again ,t 
this misuse of analog) . Feeling, im *- 
gm.itmn, inertimt Are too mam tor 
lu*i , and am mood ft cm tun Im u m >r, 
fiom nonsense to sublimity, in i\ 1 m ii 
a iespoiisi\e note when wii-, dmid is 
touched . 

Adcbess to that ingenuous )oun 
American \ lemuk upon the slight- 
lies-, of the leg*, ot hu w oil -table, — 
she bin she's — - her JheU fuicy has 
given them poi sotialit) . Were she a 
wealthier miss, she would gi\o them, 
besides, neat <auib)i< tiowsers with 
lace boulus. With less letmement, 
,md with inexcusable warmth. 1 take 
Sfdune to m\ self for Inning bestowed 
a kick upon’ a similar mahogany limb, 
wliifh had, lioweur, begun the con- 
test by breaking nn hhin. 

To tiic poet’s eye, nature is instinct 
with life GrwHt* may be “lning 
( In ec e no more ” — in t he soul of he r 
all otlicr things ; and no-' people; but her immortal plains, and 
^ aea port of Our knowledge fitreams, and hfils have their own vi- 
*%ut as it has boon shaped* and coloured tality. 

t ; its ttlHOic «eftbxicm. Kay, more, 4 “The mountain* W on Mainthon, 
is W&t only our mirror grche- Marathon Intake on tli«* hta.” 

/or every thing. So wo spirits- "You g^ to visit them ; tliev m<*et you 
the material universe, and after- half-w#; w gmeetatnm v< niunt ” 
fey an incongriMys ooagfstency, Afirlid Hie Alps— with glacier, lor- 
spltfll itent," fiwiSfe around — you dtill evoke 
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the fancied spirit of the scone, though 
it be but 

“ l'o gaze upon her beauty— nothing more/’ 

And where, in sublimer grandeur, 
snnwclad, upreared against the nearer 
sun, arc seen ill# towering Amies ; to 
the poet’s eye, the Cordillera lies no 
huge backbone of earth ; but lives, ft 
Rhwtus or Enceladus of the West, and 

“over earth, airwave, 

(Mares with hib Titan eye.” 

This is but the calm, the dignified, 
the measured man h of poetical con- 
ception, No ’Wonder, when sqierbtl- 
tion steps in to prick on imagination, 
that all should a iv idly team with 
bpirit life. Or that oil Walpm gis’ night, 
hush an 1 streamlet and hill bubtle 
an 1 hurt \ , w ith uucqiwl pace, tow aids 
the haunted JRioeken: the hea\ y ones 
lag, indeed, a little, and are out of 
bicatli — 

“ The g* *»t nuuli <1 nagr , ho * lie ! 

How tin v "Hurt how t 1 i) blow 1 " 

No wondei that to the dieuueiV 
He, in tianquil mcws of sylvau soli- 
tude, the faun oi yore skipped in the 
finest dell, the drvad peeped from b - 
hind tlu shadowy oak, the lay tripped 
light 1 ) over the moonlit sward. 

Hut enough, and too much, oi y our 
philosophy".” Yet there An those still 
who may he the wiser ior it Lot 
me sketdi yon a sui\i\ing holiovu in 
the creed it would dispel. 

lie was a Spanish West- Indian -in 
hi* active u»ais had been an exten- 
sive plautei ami slave-ovMiei in Porto 
Rico. Ills manners were grave and 
dignified, as due to himxelt, comteous, 
as not deny iug equal or superior worth 
iu others. IJe had seen the world, 
and spoke of it habitually with a line 
iiony. We had m my a walk together, 
lie was nenoita about his health. 
One day, ab our path lay along the 
banks of the Rhine, his conversation 
took this turn > — 

u l>o yon believe in &piiits' M he 
asked me; and upon my intimating 
the polite bet qualified assent which 
suited the tone in which the question 
was put — “ It may be superstition,” he 
continued, “ but T am often inclined to 
think that the puckb and goblins, w Inch, 
as they say , one© haunted these scenes, 
an* not entirely visionary beings, You 
may smile— but this has happened, 
VOL. LXI.— NO. UCCLXXVIIt, 


nay,* often happens, to me in mjr*’ 
walks. 1 see a big clod* lying befonfc 
me Iu the path, and form the itttep- 
tion of avoiding it ; when dose to it/ 

I step to one side, when pr-r-ft, nty 
toe strikes against it.” 

X edged slightly away from my otoj* 
panion with tin* disagreeable impftQS* 
sion that he w*a3 gone mad* * * 

He went on; — “When I lived fa 
the West Indies, the children of the 
slaves, about my house, Were treafcctf 
with great kindness and Indulgence. 
They wonjfl conic about my tabltf at < 
dessert, and often liad little presents 
given them. So they grew into ob-* 
ject s of affection. But, put of .several, 
^soaie, of course, took ill and died, j 
cannot tell you W’kat grief it caused 
me. Then this has hupiwmed several 
times, after the death of one or other 
of my little favourites: — a bird lifts 
llovv n into the hull, and into my sii- 
ting-room, and has hovered near me* 
mnl, after .1 wliile, lias flow u awftjty , 
For a tew day s it has regularly return- 
ed. and then finally disappeared. I 
thought it was tenanted by the spirit 
of my lost favourite, which had coin© * 
to bid me faiowcll.” 

I dievY nearer again to my compa- 
nion 1 felt 1 was at all events safe 
from violence from him. And I con- 
trasted, with humiliation, liis beauti- 
ful superstition with the commonplace 
remembrance of a school-boy coin ie- 
tion of my own, (me dark night, upon 
lilackheath, that a direction-post was 
a ghost 

My friend had not, indeed, always 
been a dreamer , and .ilthough this Is 
no place to mu rate his* course of 
daring and hazardous adventure, QU 
which 1 am therefore silent, yet I 
wish to be allowed to re-establish his 
credit fur intelligence, by reporting 
the an&w or w hich he made, on anotbe® 
occasion, to a question, as to what be 
thought of the emancipation of the 
Negroes In our colonies. “ The prin- 
ciple,” answered my friend, “was 
good, but you were in too great a 
hurry. Before giving them freedom, 
you should have made them fit for &• 
They were not impatit nt. Slavery Jg 
an African institution. Some outl&jf 
of public moneys and extreme care 
and prudence in your measures, would 
have enabled you to secure tbdr.fcv*£ 
maLo treatment iu. the internal** As 
2 Or 
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as theY*became innoculated With 
wants and habits of civilised life, 
have made freedmen of the 
advanced, and given them ofli- 
|:^ai occupation, or allotted them land 
Trader proper conditions. One sheep 
have followed another. The 
^fog-end yon might have emancipated 
together. Thirty or forty years, and 
\ Annhion of money, would hare done 
thing. The results would have 
^'peea, from first to last, beneficial to 
V^pMS'eolonKs. It would have set an 
^teidiple which other natkms could 
::A$ followed. It would have been 
noble return for having, temporarily, 
;; nsed the race as unmitigated slaves. 
% would have been an act of enlight- 
ened philanthropy. It would have be- 
come statesmen. What you did reads 
> and works like the puerile suggestion 
a, school-boy’s theme. What you 
ane farther doing, to suppress, by force, 
the trade in slaves, would have been 
worthy my distinguished countryman 
whose biography has immortalised 
iCervantes. Humanity would smile 
at it, but that ,she shudders and 
* sickens.” * 

But, to leave the region of dreams, 


it, the remains of an infant. A story 
was now divulged, how the former 
tenant and a female of the neighbour;* 
hood had, a very few years before, 
abruptly left the village. The appari- 
r tion here was real and significant 
I enough. 

“It will have blood, they say; Wood will have 
blood. 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak : ^ 

Augurs and Wderstood relations have, 

By magot-pyes, and choughs, and rooks, 
brought forth 

“The secret 'st man of blood.' 

Bnt tales like these, though true, 
gradually lose the sharpness of their 
evidence for want of an accredited 
contemporary narrator, and so become 
valueless. But time brings round 
every thing. 

A nd a £ length a marvellous narrative, 
to the same effect with the. above, made 
its appearance in a trustworthy Ger- 
man work, P. Kieffers Archives , the 
complete authentication of which caus- 
ed it to make a deep impression. Tlio 
^narrative was communicated by Herr 
Ehrman of Strasburg, the son-in-law 
j 1 of the well-known Gorman writer 
Pfeffel, from whom he received it. 


which are no longer realisable, let us The ghost-seer was a young camli- 
S hift th e scene. ^ * date for orders, eighteen years of age, 

churchyard ^TiasAt s nightly 1 of the name of Billing. He was known 
^nffers. One heard of corpse-liglits to have very excitable nerves, — had 
seen dancing over graves — but over already experienced sensorial illu- 
alone., A few only. had wit- sions, and was particularly sensitive 
vfcssed this 5 bnt/A#tf/bad no doubt on \ to the presence of human remains, 


vjffa matter. Tilings looked 41 tin- which made him tremble and shudder 
jbsnmy * r ” but time did not pause, and in all his limbs. Pfejfcl, being blind, 
ViSbe story was forgotten. Even when was accustomed to take the arm of 
the tale was fresh, what was it but this young man, and they walked thus 


superstition? Who of those who* 
kinged its sympathetic terrors by the- 


together in Pfeffel’s garden, near Col- 
mar. At one spot in the garden 


Christmas fireside, thoughtdhey could 
fee true on the bright frosty morning 
■of the morrow? It * was mere fancy, 
There was .nothing in it. Yet there* 
was. something. And now and then 
a Striking and mysterious event Would 
occur to brjing bock the old idea. 
I&erc was a cottage, (this I heard of 
a certainty,) in# hamlet 1 could name, 
to which « Ma report attached. A 
room in it was haunted. More than 
One who had slept there had seen, at 
foidnight, the luminous apparition of 
; , little child standing upon the hearth* 
'jfconc. At length, suspicion became 
iS^lve. The hearth-stone was raised, 
|M there were found, buried beneath 


Pfeffel remarked, that his companion s 
arm gave a sudden start, as if he had 
received an electric shock. Being 
asked what was the matter, Billing 
replied, u nothing.” But, on their 
going over the seme spot again, the 
same effect recurred. The young man 
being pressed to explain the cause of 
his disturbance, avowed that it arose 
from a peculiar sensation which he 
always experienced when in the vici- 
nity of human remains ; that it was his 
impression a human body must be in- 
terred there ; but that if Pfeffel would 
return with him at. night, he should be 
able to speak with more confidence. 
Accordingly, they went to the garden 
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together when it was dark, and as 
they approached the spot, Baling ob- 
served a faint light over it. At two 
paces from it, he stopped and would 
go no further; for he saw hovering,, 
over it, or self-supported in the air, 
i|s feet only a few inches from the 
gfound, a luminous female figure, 
nearly five feet high, with the right 
arm folded on her breast, the left 
hanging by her side. * Wfien Pfetfel 
himsell* stepped forward and placed 
himself about where the figure was, 
Billing said it was now on his right 
hand, now on his left, now behind, 
now before him. When Ptefiel cut 
the air with his stick, it seemed as if it 
went through and divided a light flame, 
which then united again. The visit, 
repeated the next night, in company 
with some of Pfeffcl’s relatives, gave 
the same result. They did not see 
any thing, PfeffpJ, then, unknown to 
Ihe ghost-seer, had the ground dug 
np, when there was found at some 
depth, beneath a layer of quicklime, 
a decomposing human body. The 
remains were removed, and the earth 
carefully replaced. Three days after- 
wards, Billing, from whom this whole 
proceeding had been kept concealed, 
was again led to the spot by Pfeffel. 
Jle walked over it now without expe- 
riencing any unusual impression what- 
ever. 

This extraordinary phenomenon, it 
is now generally known, has boon 
completely elucidated through the* 
discoveries of if on Reichenbach, to 
which, in a fonncr*letter, X had occa- 
sion to make allusion. 

rou are probably aware, that the 
individuals whose nerves Yon Reich- 
enbach found to be so sensitive to the 
proximity of crystals, magnets, &c.,< 
would, in the dark, see flames issuing 
from the same substances. Then, in 
the progress of his inquiries, V on ' 
Reichenbach found that chemical de- 
composition was a rich source of the 
new power he had discovered, by its 
action on the nerves. And being ac- 
quainted with the story of the ghost 
in Pfeifers garden at Colmar, it oc- 
curred to him as not unlikely, that 
Billing had just been in the same con- ; 
dition with his own sensitive patients, 
and that graves very likely would 
present to all of them a luminous aura ; 
and that thus the mystery might* find* 
a very simple explanation. * 


i Accordingly, Miss Reichel, one oi 
' 4 his most senmtive subjects, was takeffa 
tt at night to an extensive burying* 
ground, near Vienna, where many in* 

, ferments take place daily, and there 
|Vere some thousand graves. The re* 

! suit did not disappoint Von Reiche®-- 
' bach’s expectations. Whithersoever. 
Miss Iteichel turned her eyes, she saw , 
masses of flame. This appearance 
manifested itself most about recent 
graves. About very old onps it Wan? 

; not visible. She dcscribexr the ap* 
pearance resembling less bright 
flame than fiery vapour, something be* , 
tween fog and* flame. In several in-** 
stances, the light extended four feet 
in height above the ground. When* 
Miss Keichel placed her hand in it, . 
it seemed to her involved in a cloud 
of fire. When she stood in it, it came 
up to her throat. She expressed no 
alarm, being accustomed to the ap~ 
pearance. C 

The mystery has thus been entirely 
solved. For it is evident that the 
spectral character of the luminous ap-< 
parition in the two instances I have 
narrated had been supplied by the, 
imagination of the seers. So the su- 
perstiliun has vanished, leaving, as i* 
usual, a very respectable truth behind 
it. * 

It is indeed a little unlucky for this 
new truth, which reveals either a now 
power in nature or an, unexpected 
operation of familiar ones, that the 
phenomena which attest it are veri- 
fiable by a few only who an* possessed 
of highly sensitive temperaments. 
And it is the use of the world to look 
upon tbe*o few as very suspicious sub- , 
jects. This is unjust/ Their evidence* 
the parties having otherwise a charac- 
ter for honesty, should be accepted 
with the same faith and the same dis- 
trust with which all evidence is to be* 
viewed ; with neither more nor less 
than in other cases. Northing should ; 
be received in scientific inquiry which, 
it is not compulsory 'on our under- 
standing to believe. It is not a whit, , 
more difficult in these than in oth$& 
case,® to obtain inductive certainty. : 
Nature is not here peculiarly coy or/ 
averse from being interrogated.' * ■ 
Philosophers occasionally regrettim 
limited number of their senses, a md* 
think a world of knowledge would/ 
flow from their possessing but 
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more. Now, persons of highly- wrought la febrile attack, and often in the pro- 
petrous systems have what, is equi- [ gross of ifevei*, the bed-hangings appear 
vatent to a new sense, in their aug- to the patient swarming with human 
mentation of natural sensibility. But faces, generally of a disagreeable and 
philosophers will not accept this equi- menacing expression. With some, 
valent* The jj, must have the boon opium vml produce a host of similar 
from nature their own way, or not visitants. In much illness, I have 
# all. often myself taken this drug, and al- 

To turn elsewhere. — Wv may now ways hoped it wonld provide me a 
look into a broader seam of illusive crop of apparitions that I might ana- 
Jftwer — one which lies entirely within lyse. But I was disappointed ; opium 
ourselves, ^and needs no objective in- I found to give me only a great tran- 
ftuence to bring its ghost-producing quillity and dearness of thought, 
fertility into play. Let mo exemplify Once or twice only have I had a 
it in operation. j\ ision, and that but a transitory land- 

\ A young gentleman, who has re- scape. 1 used in vain to look upon 
Cently left Oxford, told mo, that he that black mixture which lies before 


was one evening at a supper-party in 
college, when they were joined by a 
common friend on liis return from 
hunting. They expected him, but 
struck with his appearance. lie 
was pale and agitated. On question- 
ing him, they learned the cause. During 
the latter part of his ride home, lie 
had been accompanied by a horseman, 
who kept exact pace with him, the 
rider and horse being facsimiles of 
himself and the steel he rode, c\eu 
to the copy of a newfangled bit he 
sported that day for the first time. 
The apparition \anished on his enter- 
ing the town. lie had, in fact, seen 
nis double or fetch, and it had shaken 


one iii the dark, and try to make its 
fragmentary lights arrange them&clveB 
into definite shapes. And I have 
imaged to my niind familiar scenes or 
faces, (as in the daytime a strong con- 
ception will half realise such,) but 
they were not more distim t then than 
formerly, — ideas only and perfectly 
transient But, as I have said, once 
or twice I have had the satisfaction 
frf seeing a bright and coloured land- 
scape spread before my view; yet 
unlike reality, and more resembling a 
diorama, occupying a rectangle on the 
black mixture before my eyes. It 
w as not a known and fanoliar scene, 
but a brilliant sketch, made out of 


Ms nerves pretty considfcrabty. Ilis materials I remembered, but could 


friends advised him to consult the 
college tutor, who failed not to give 
Mm some good advice, and hoped the 
warping would not be thrown away. 
My informant, who thought the whole 
matter very serious, and was disposed 


not a deliberate effort have combined 
so effectively. It was a spontaneous 
throe of the imagination, which had 
force to overpersuade the organs of 
perception. 

How well did Shakspeare undor- 


to believe the unearthly \ isit to have 
been no idle one, added, that it had 
made the gho&t-secr, for the time at 
all events, a wiser and better man. 

In more ignorant times, the appear- 
ance of one’s fetch was held to be of 
very alarming import, and to menace 
either death or serious personal harm. 
Now, it is known to be one of the 
Commonest forms in which sensorial 
illusions shape themselves. And these 
are matters of every-day occurrence. 

It would seem, that when the blood 

heated or the nervous system over- 
strained, we are liable to attach reality 
to the mere productions of the imagi- 
nation. There must be few who 
have uot liad personal experience of 
tins affection. In the first night of 


stand this creative power of the fancy! 
-the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, 
and liis test — “ come, let me clutch 
thee!” are physiologically perfect. 
fNol* less perfect or true to nature, is 
the conception of the ghost of Banquo 
haunting the kihgly murderer. The 
ghost, it is obvious, however, should 
not in the play appear bodily. The 
audience arc in the position of the 
guests at the royal supper-table, who 
saw it not. I wonder how in Sliaks- 
pcare’s time the stage-directions ran 
upon this point. Probably as now. 
Though Shakspeare wrote for all 
times, he was probably wise enough 
to act for the present. Or perhaps, 
prith no disrespect to his unequalled 
* genius, he understood not the prind- 
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plos of which ho exactly portrayed 
the workings, and was, like Shelley's 
poet, I * 

41 Hidden in the light of thought / 1 

So, some say the sun may be dark as 
another planet ; and that the spots on 
it are its common eqrth seen through 
the gaps in its luminous atmosphere. 

To the world, the alpha and omega of 
this piece of philosophy were furnished 
by the publication of the case of Nico- 
lai, the bookseller of Berlin. Its details 
were read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, in 1799. The sub- 
stance ran thus. Nicolai had had some 
family troubles which much annoyed 
him. Then, on the 21st of February 
1791, there stood before him, at the 
distance of ten paces, the ghost of hi* 
'Oldest son. lie pointed at it, direct- 
ing his wife to look. She saw it not, 
and tried to comince him that it -was 
an illusion. \ In a quarter (if an hour 
it vanished. *lu tlie aitornoou, at tour 
o’clock, it came again. Nicolai was 
alone, lie went to his wife’s room— 
the ghost followed him. About six 
other apparitions joined the first, .uid 
they walked about, among, and through 
each other. After some d-> s, the appa- 
rition of his son stayed aw ay ; hit its 
place was filled with the figures of a 
number of persons, oome known, some 
unknown to Nicolai — some of dead, 
others of living persons. The known 
*ones were distant acquaintances only. 
The figures of none of Nicolai’s habi- 
tual friends were there. The appeal - 
anecs were almost always human : 
exceptionally, a man on horseback, 
with dogs and* birds would present 
themselves. The apparitions came 
.mostly after dinner, at the commence- 
ment of digestion. They wen* just 
•like veal persons; the colouring a 
thought fainter. The apparitions 
were equally distinpt whether Nicolai 
was alone or in society, by day as in 
<tke dark, in his ow n house or those of 
others ; but in the latter case they were 
dess frequent, aud they very seldom 
presented themselves in the streets. 
During the first eight da) s they 
seemed to take veiy little notice of 
each other, but walked about like 
people at a fair, only here and there 
communing with each other. They 
took no notice of Nicolai, or of his 
^remarks about them to his wife and 


physician. No effort of his would 
dismiss thorn, or bring an absent onfe 
back. When he shut his eyes, tftqf 
Sometimes disappeared, sometimes 
remained ; when he opened his eyes, 
they were there as before.' After a 
week they became nftre numerous, 
and began to converse. They 
conversed ,with each other, m 
then addressed him. Their rem&kfi 
were short and unconnected, hut 
semiblc and civil. His acquaint* 
aneeb inquired after his health, and 
expressed sympathy for him, and 
spoke in terms comforting him. Tift 
apparitions w r ere moat convertible 
when he was alone ; nevertheless they 
mingled in the conversation wher 
others were by, and their voices h«<| 
the same sound as those of real per 
sons. This illusion went on thhd 
from tlie 24th of February to the 20tli 
of April ; so that Nicolai, who was ill 
good bodily health, had time to become \ 
tranquillized about them, and to ob- I 
serve them at his ease. At last they 
rather amused him. Then the doeti^p* 
thought of an efficient plan of tresfrh 
ment. They prescribed leeches : and 
then followed the denouement to tbl$ 
inteicsting represention. The appa- 
ritions became pale and vanished. 
the 20th of April, at tlie time of apply- 
ing the leeches, Nicolai’^ room was full 
of figures moving about among each 
other. They first began to have a 
less liv ely motion ; shortly afterwards 
their colours Iftcamc paler — in another 
half hour fainter still, though the 
forms still remained. About seven 
o’clock in the evening, the figures hkd 
became colourless, and they moved 
scarcely at all, but their outline was 
still tolerably perfect Gradually that 
became less and less defined. At hot , 
they disappeared, breaking into Sir, 
fragments oul) remaining, which at* 
last all vanished. By eight o’clock lit 
•were gone, and Nicolai subsequently' 
saw no more of them. 

Other cases arc on record in which 
there was still greater facility of ghost* 
production than Nicolai evinced. Otity 
patient could, for instance, by thinking 
of a person, summon liis apparition 
to join the others. He could not, 
bowe\er, having done this, subse- 
quently banish him. The sight is the 
souse most easily and frequently 
tricked ; next, the hearing. In some 
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Extraordinary cases the touch, also, 
tins participated in the delusion. 

Hen* von Baczko, already subject 
in visual hallucinations, of a diseased 
nervous system, his right side w eak 
with pals} , his right eye blind, and 
4&e vision of the left imperfect, w as 
engaged one evening, shortly after the 
battle <of Jena, as he tells us in his 
autobiography, in translating a bio- 
churc int# Polish, when he f(‘lt a 
poke injMtt loins. He looked round, 
and found that it proceeded from a 
Negro dr Egyptian boy, seemingly 
about twelve years of age. Although 
he was persuaded the whole was an 
"ttusion, he thought it best to knock 
he apparition down, when he felt that 
; offered a sen, si We insist aucc. The 
STegro thou attacked him on the other 
teide. and gave his left arm apartic ular- 
ly disagreeable twist, when Baczko 
pushed him off again. The Jsegro con- 
tinued to visit him constantly during 
four months, preserving the same ap- 
pearance, and remaining tangible . then 
he came seldom er, and, altei finally ap- 
pearing as abrown-coloiuedappaiitinu 
With an owl’s head, he took his leav e. 

The illusion and its principle Inning 
been thus elucidated, it is hardly 
worth wltile to look iuto its operation 
*M talcs of vulgar terror. But it is 
highly interesting U> trace its elicits 
,4ft nrinds of a high order, when its 
'•hftsggestions have been leeeived and 
toterpreted as the visits and commu- 
nications of superioi brings. 1 on lia \ e 
hoard, I dare say, my dear Aitliy, 
<¥f the mysticism of Nchwedenborg. 
Now that they are explained, the 
details of his hallucinations are highly 
gratifying to one’s ctiiiosity. 

Sehwcdenborg, the son of a Sw edKli 
clergyman of the name of Scliw edberg, 
ennobled as Sehwedenborg, was, up to 
the year 171ft, which was the hity- 
fourthof his age, an ordinary man oft he 
9 vforld, distinguished only in literature, 
having written many volumes ot phi- 
losophy and science, and being Pio- 
tffl sur in the Miner# logical school, 
Where he was mach respected.. On a 
SWldcii, in the year 174.% he believed 
himself to have got into a commerce 
with the world of spirits, which so 
fully took possession of liis thoughts, 
♦hat lie not only published their re> o- 
tetions, but was in the habit of detail- 
tog, with the greatest equanimity , 


his daily chat with them. Thus he 
says, 44 I had a conversation the other 
day on that very point with the 
Apostle Paul, 1 ’ or with Luther, or 
some other dead person. Schwedon- 
borg continued in what he believed 
to be daily communion with spirits 
till his death, jn 1772. He was, 
without doubt, iu the fullest degree 
com iuced ot the reality of his spiritual 
commerce, ho in a letter to the 
Wirtemburg pielate, Oetiuger, dated 
$ov ember 11, 17(50, he uses the fol- 
lowing wouls — “If I have spoken 
with the Apostles? To this 1 answer, 
I (emerged with St Paul during a 
w hole y car, particularly on the text, 
Homans iii. 28. 1 have three times 

conversed with St John, once with 
Moses, and a hundred times w r ith 
Luther, who allowed that it was 
against the warning ol an angel that 
he professed 4 pdem w/artt,' and that 
he stood alone upon (lie separation 
from the Pope. \\ itli angels, finally, 
have 1 these twenty -two years con- 
\ ei m d, and i om ei se daily . 

“Otthe angels,” he says, ’‘they 
hav c human forms, the appearance of 
men that I have a thousand times 
seen, tor 1 have spoken with them 
as a man with othei men, often with 
several together; and have seen 
nothing in the least to distinguish 
them horn ordin.m men/’ [They had 
ev ideiitly just the appearance ot Nico- 
lai's visitors.] “Lest any one should 
(till tlii- an illusion, or imaginary 
pert epl ion, it h to be understood that 
1 am at eti domed to oee them, when 
perfectly myself wide awake, and In 
lull exercise ot my r observation. 
The speetit ot an angel or i f a spirit 
sounds like, and as loud as, that ot a 
man, but it is not heard by the by- 
standers ; the reason is, that the 
speech oi an angel or a spirit finds 
entrance first iuto a man’& thoughts, 
and reaches his organs of hearing 
from within outwards.” This hi 
indeed cum rutione insanire ! how 
just an analy sis of the illusion, when 
he is most doomed by it ! 

44 The angels who converse with men, 
speak not in their own language, but in 
the language of men, and likewise in 
other languages which are inwardly 
known to man, not in languages which 
he does not rnulei stand.” Schwoden- 
borg here took np the angels, and 
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a poor child, who understood 


18470 * ' 
to explain their (phi ideas to them 

observed, that th^ most likely ap- 
peared to speak bis mother tongue, 
because, in fwt, it was not they who 
spoke, but liifyself by their suggestion. 
The angels held out, however, and 
went away unconvinced. 

* u When approaching, the angels 
often appear like a ball of light ; and 
fhey travel in companies so grouped 
together — they are allowed so to 
unite by the Lord — that they may 
-act as one being, and share each 
others’ ideas and knowledge ; and in 
this form they bound through the 
universe, from planet to planet.” 

I will, in conclusion, add another dif- 
erent, but equally interesting sketch. 

“It is now seven years ago,” so 
spoke, before her judges, the simple, 
^but high-minded Joan of Arc — “the 
-[beginning of the year 1431 ; it was a 
rWmtner day, towards the middle hour, 
[I was about thirteen years old, and 
I was iu my father’s garden, that 1 
jheard for the first time, on my right 
[hand towards the church, a voice, and 
tfhero stood a figure in a bright 

S adiancc before my eyes. It had the 
appearance and look of a right good 
riand vfa&uous man, bore wings, Mas 
J*bUtTO unfed with light on all sides, and 
,|by the an 
Archangel 


pas 

nothing "about riding on horseback 
and making war. They sf(d I should \ 
carry my banner with copage; God ' 
would help me, and witf back for 
my king his entire kingdom. 'As 
soon;, as I knew,” continued 
“ that I was to proceed m tikis errand, . 
I avoided, as much as I could, after- ' 
wards taking r part in the sports and 
amusements of my younjg % compa- 
nions.” “ So have the Sdftfcts con- 

ducted 'me during seven yfcara, and 
have given me support and assistance 
in all iny need and labourfc ; and now 
at present,” said she to her judges, 

“ no day goes by, but they come to 
me." — -“I seldom sec the Sai up . 
that they are not surrounded with $ 
halo of light; they wear rick ahd 
precious crowns, as it is reasflHKbJe 
they should. I see them always unde* : 
the same forms, and have nevei* fqgtnd 
in tlieir discourse any discrepancies. 

I know how to distinguish one front 
the other, and distinguish them as 
well by the sound of their voices as 
by their salutation. They come often 
without my calling upon them. But 
when they do, not come, I pray to the 
Lord that he will send them to 
and never have , I neeflecl them but 
of Heaven. It w a h tit^havc visited me.” 

The voice seemed Such is part of the defence of the 


$fto me to cjymntand inspect ; but I was high-spirited Joan of Arc, who was 
yet a clijM, and was frightened at the taken prisoner by the I>uke of Bur- 
jfigurc,>tnd doubted very much whether gundy ou the 23d of May 1430— sold 
fit was the archangel ! I saw him and JbyJum for a large sum to the English, 
lies' angels as distinctly before my eyes and by them put on her trial as a he- 
fts I now see you, my judges.” With 


|words of encouragement the archangel 
answered toiler, that God had taken 
pit jfr upon France, and that she must 
hasten to the assistance of the king. 
At the same time he promised her 
that St Catherine and St Margaret 
would shortly visit her ; he told her 
tliftt she should do what they com- 
.manded her, because they were sent 
by God to guide and conduct her. 
“ Upon this,” continued Joan, “ St 
Catherine and St Margaret appeared 
to me, as the angel had foretold. 
They ordered mo to get ready to go to 
Hubert de Beaudricourt, the king’s 
captain. He would several times refuse 
me, but at last would consent, and give 
me people, who would conduct me to 
the king. Then should I raise the siege 
of Orleans. I replied to them that I 


retie, idolatress, and magician— con- 
demned, and finally burned alive, the 
30th of May 1431. Ill-fated heroine ! 

1 seem to be thinking of writing her 
epitaph, but I am considering only 
that there is more to come out of her , 
evidence. For although her heavenly,! 
visitants were simply sensorial lllfc^v 
sions, there yet remains someth hag,! 
unexplained. How came she to fore- 
see the path she was destined to fol- 
low ? The inquiry would launch u& 
ou a broad and wiid sea of conjecture, 
for the navigation of which we hbvej* 
not yet the requisite charts on boai^, " 
and 'it grows late — so good-night* 
dear Arcliy. *' 

“ Suadentque cadeutia sidera BomntttnJ' . , 

“ Cras ingensitcrabimus sequor/ 5 . 

Yota's, <fcc , 

Mac Bavus. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOUHNEY. 
the baths op Mont dor. 

Th&be is a tremendous valley either by precipitous volcanic walls, 
Opening all t he way down, from the or is guarded by sombre woods. Once 
central summits of the ridge of the on the tops of the plateaux, and you 
Monts Bor, quite into the undulating, may ride a whole day on unbroken 
$Hd thence into the flat country, lying turf ; or, if you penetrate within the 
westward of this mountain chain, forest lands, you may wander for any 
Where tJlie valley commences it is time you please, days or weeks, with- 
nothing more than a combination of out seeing either their beginning or 
Mountain gtillies, and is like a wild their end. On the summits of the 
fnd precipitous ravine ; but by degrees mountains around, snow is to be found 
ft widens out into spacious aniphithe- in patches even in the hottest days of 
and at times contracts itself summer; and as the Tic do 8am y is 
ijhftgam so as barely to allow of a sting- moie than six thousand feet abo\c the 
fgfiug river to make its w r ay betwivt loci of the sea, almost ovoiygrncla- 
Bjrthe rocky sides. In some places, the tion of climate is to be fonnd amongst 
y valley makes a straight reach four or these lonely hills. In the dog-days, 

) live miles in extent, but in others, the valleys aie so hot that you gladly 
winds and turns about in abrupt and escape to the upper lands ibr air and 
varied curves; its descent is now coolness; but the winter sets in, in 
gradual, and now r rapid, when* the October, and the 1 alloy of the Dot is 
stream dashes over ledges of rock or then co-v ered deep w itli snow for many 
cuts its w T ay through some lough a long month. The Dor itself is a 
and stubborn pass. Nearly all the pleasant lively stroun it can boast 
ravines and smaller valleys that open of some picturesque falls here pud 
into it bring dow n their contributions there, but it is commonly a u bivr* ling 
of mountain toirents; and the whole brook,” w hiding about at itsp&easurc ; 
collection of watcis, thus wending allowing itself to be forded vvory now* 
their way to the ocean, fonn what is and then ; and piodueing plenty of 
Called the Dor. This rh or meets w itli small trout for those thaVliko to waste* 
the Dogne lower down in its course; their time in fishing. ' 
and, under the joint name of the two The in chins of the peasant tiibo 
waters, the flood rushes broad and know how to got these finny creature* 
strong through Guicnne. into the Gi- mow* cannily than the professed aug- 
ronde. The high and hare mountain ler ; you may see them on a MinmWT’s 
whence the Bor derives its principal morning wading up the stream, and, 
source is the Tie do Saucy, the loftiest hunting under e^ery stone, and in 
hill in thft middle of France ; it is the each little pool, foi the objects of their 
king of all the volcanoes of this, ’vast search. As soon as they see a tftout, 
igneous chain, and has its sides deeply they (line it into little convenient 
furrowed and excavated into immense nooks that they know of, and there — 
Craters or volcanic \cnts. From it how they manage it nobody knows, 
proceed numerous branches or arms, but the result is ceitain — they catch l 
Composed ofbasaltic currents congealed them with their hands or knock them 
into columnar masses in the early da) s on the head with their sticks; and 
of the world. These stietoli out will always produce you a respectable 
Ictrgfc after league, aw r ay from their dish at a few hours’ notice, 
parent head, and present on their About a couple of leagues below the 
tops vast plateaux of green andmoory Pic de Saucy, towards the west, one 
pasture-land ; while their sides aro of the plateaux on the northern side 
either abrupt precipices of basaltic of the valley assumes an exceedingly 
columns, or else are clothed with pri- bold and regular appearance ; it is 
meval forests, which have sprung up called the* Plateau de l’Angle — pei- 
aud still flourish on the rich materials haps from its making, by an abrupt 

of their decomposing slopes. The termination, the comer of two valleys; 

valley of the Bor is therefore shut in and it towers out like a promontory 
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■at sea, soaring some four or five hun- 
■dred feet above the bed of the river. 
Not very far from where this plateau 
is cut off— a mile or so — there is a 
bold cascade dashing over its side, 
and carrying off the superfluous 
waters of a pool and morass higher up 
In the bosom of the mountains. Here 
the basaltic precipice is hollowed out 
into a circling chasm, and over its 
black face rushes the impetuous 
stream upon a huge chaos of rocks 
and debris below, foaming and roar- 
ing until it finds its way iuto the Dor 
far down in the v alley at its foot. A 
few hundred feet to the westward of 
this cascade, and at the lowest part of 
the precipitous columnar cliff, bin st 
forth several copious fountains of hot 
millet ul waters, half-way to boiling 
heat when they leave their rocky cells, 
and ever keeping up the same degree 
both of heat nnd quantity. These 
are the springs which gh e celebrity to 
the plate, and constitute the baths of 
Mont Dor. 

The Romans — those true “ rermn 
domini ” — knew ot the spot, as they 
did of most other good thing' within 
their w ide empire ; and the) frequented 
these springs so much that they 
elected over them a magnificent 
bathing establishment, and adorned 
the spot with a beautiful temple. Jn 
the midst of the present v illngc stand 
the remains of one and the other id 
their buildings; and thus the h)dro- 
patliie 8) stein of the ancients is allied 
with the practice of the modem 
Academic de Mddceine. No records 
of the destruction, nor Indeed of the 
existence, of tnis Roman watering- 
place have been preserved ; probabl) , 
the buildings fell into natural decay, 
and during the middle ages were al- 
lowed to remaiii unrepaired and un- 
heeded. Only foundations, broken 
shafts of columns, cornices, capitals, 
and altars are now discernible ; but 
they are enough to add greatly to the 
interest of the locality. 

At Sain t N ectaire, two leagues forth or 
down the valley, and indeed at other 
spots in it, thermal sources not much 
inferior to those of Mont Dor are to be 
met with ; the whole district bears inti- 
mate evidence of its volcanic nature, 
and the rheumatic or dyspeptic invalid 
may here* get stewed or w ashed out to 
his full satisfaction and lasting benefit. 


The village of Mont Dor-les-Baius 
is, however, that which has been so* 
lected by the beau monde of France 
as one of their choicest places of re- 
sort ; and here public money has been 
added to the efforts of private specu- 
lation in order to render the baths at 
once ample and commodiqps. Over 
the best sources is erected a large 
edifice, the lower story of which is oc- 
cupied by halls, and bathing-rooms for 
every variety of medical purpose: 
while above arc assembly-rooms, and 
the apartments of the Government 
physician. 

The distribution below ib most con- 
venient. The w ater, after issuing from 
the rock, is conveyed by distinct chan- 
nels into numerous baths contained in 
small chambers on either side of a 
large central hall : while other con- 
duits take it to plunging and swim* 
ming baths, to douches, and to other 
medical contrivances. In the small 
single baths you receive the water 
piping hot from the rock, at about 
one bundled degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
and )ou may lie there boiling away — 
for a constant supply of the same na- 
tural water keeps funning iuto and 
through) our bath— for horn's together, 
upon payment of a franc . The water 
costs nothing ; the building has been 
erected at the public expense, and the 
v isitor therefore enjoys this luxury at 
a moderate rate. For the poorer class 
of patients gratuitous baths are pro- 
v ided ; ami m fact the gifts of nature 
are here grudged to no one, but every 
man’s wants ma) be gratified in a 
liberal manner. 

11) four o'clock in the nraung of a 
summer day, ) on may see n train of 
ghost -like beings winding along the 
village street, chid in the simple attire 
of a chemise, a blanket, and the Qtor* 
ual nightcap— lean, sallow -faced, car 
crippled mortals, w r ho have had tbp 
wise pi eoaution to undress at home, 
and not being afraid of shocking thss 
wood-nymphs from their projisfe^f, 
sail) forth to court the Gtodqess of 
Health. They congregate in a dark 
cellar-like chamber, round an ample 
and steaming pool, and then sink into 
if, to forget for a while all their pain* 
and maladies, and to enjoy that unto- 
MTibably delightful sensation of having 
the joints gently urscrcwed and fresh 
oiled. Others, whose shoulders and 
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backs have known the pangs of lum- 
bago and acute rheumatism, are put 
under one of the douches ; and down 
oomes on them a discharge of the hot 
fluid as if from the hose ol‘ a live- 
engine, or as though shot out from 
some bursting steam-boiler. Away 
fly the pains and troubles of humanity ; 
the rickety machine is put in order for 
that day at least, and twenty -four 
hours of peaceful enjoyment is the al- 
most invariable consequence. 

Later on in the morning, the 
fashionable visitors crawl forth to 
the baths ; but not so Jute that nine 
o’clock does not see thorn all safely 
housed again after their ablutions, 
shaving or curling away with might 
and main to get ready for a grand 
dfyeuner. Tor here, as at Bath, not 
only is it well to remember the in- 
aecrjption, — 

<# ugrtrov /nev iidug” 
but it would he advisable to add, 

“ 62 fjbty iGToi/ : 99 

seeing that the appetite which is 
got up by all this early rising, and 
steaming, and washing, is doomed to 
be satisfied in a way fully worthy 
of the most refined French cuisine. 

In the 'village there are numerous 
hotels and boarding-houses, capable 
^suiting the pockets and the wishes 
Of ail flic middling, ami even of the 
lower classes of society : — but there 
are throe or four principal house*, — 
typtd especially two, reserved for the 
aristocracy ; and here all the ('life of 
the visitors congregate. We w ealthy 
English may laugh at the moderate 
expense jp* which this kind of thing 
can be done in France 1 , but w e are not 
apt to grumble at it when wo find it 
suit our pockets ; and, therefore, take 
with you at once the description of 
the kind of fare you are likely to meet 
teitli here, and the amount of damage 
it will do to your fortune. In these 
large hotels, then, which are commo- 
dious houses, a vast number of bed- 
rooms are provided for the guests, 
and tw o good recej rt ion -rooms ; bosi des 
an immense salle-a-manger. Some 
sixty or a hundred guests can be ac- 
commodated in each house, and can 
sit dowu at table together. Breakfast 
is served between nine and ten, — and 
a glorious breakfast it is ! All kinds of 
good things, which an old artiste 


from Paris comes down for the season 
to cook : ending with fruits of many 
kinds and cafe au tail — that Continen- 
tal beverage w hich John Bull can no 
more imitate Ilian he can the w ines of 
the Rhone or the Rhine : — iu short, ’tia 
as good a breakfast as they could put 
on the table at Verey's. Dinner is 
ready at six, and maintains its proper 
superiority over the breakfast, both 
in the number of dishes and in the 
length of Us service. The wines are 
good, aud the fruits delicious, for they 
all come from Clermont — whence 
many a wagon -load of comestibles 
is tugged weekly over the mountains 
to satisfy the exigencies of the fasti- 
dious invalids ! 

Well: they give you these two 
glorious spreads, a our room, your 
light, your linen, and y our attendance, 
for five francs u-datj. 

And how is this day passed? Why 
’tis a true castle of indolence, is .Mont 
Dor-los- Bains ; u a pleasing land of 
sleepy -head,’' w here every one follows 
the bent of lik own fancy, and where 
the, only serious occupation is, to 
forget all care mid to do nothing. 
Alter rising from the breakfast table, 
parties are immediately formed for the 
promenade or the distant excursion ; 
and, tor the latter, some two or three 
score of boys and gills are stationed 
on the Crande Plan 1 , each in charge 
of an animal disguised with the name 
of a horse, which you hire lor the 
whole day, to go when 1 , and how far 
you please, for the cucnnoiw* sum of 
two f rams. It Is true that the animal 
lias neither symmetry nor blood, but 
it is the indigenous pony r of these 
mouutaius; it is a slow, sure-footed 
beast, and it will carry you up and 
down the steepest lull-side with ex- 
emplary patience and sagacity. Do 
not lose your own patience, however, if 
you mount one of them. They have no 
trotting, nor galloping, nor any other 
pace whatever in them, out of the 
half-amble hajf-walk at which they 
commonly proceed. But then, they 
know no better food than mountain- 
grass, or the occasional luxury of 
some chopped straw, and they will 
follow you ail round the village for a 
slice of bread held before their noses. 
Nevertheless they suit the country; 
they accommodate the visitors ; and 
there is not a spare horse to be got 
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in the village by half-past ten, for in sympathy, and the gay quadrSle & 
love or money. formed. At eight or nine o’elocfctlifc 

The day’s ramble ended, and dinner room is at its fullest ; the village 
ditly dismissed, every body— -that is to minstrels are called in — some haik 
say, every body who is any body at dozen violins, a clarionet, and 'A 
all — adjourns to the salle de reunion , cornet ; the music becomes louder, 
the large assembly-room built over the mazy waltz is danced, and tha 
the baths. This is really a handsome enjoyment of the day is at its crown** 
well-arranged ball-room, full of ing point. v 

mirrors, ottomans, and benches ; at Happy, happy days ! still liappier* 
one end is a billiard and card room, and still more delightful nights ! No 
behind are rooms for robing. Here, trouble, no excess — health and cheetw 
upon the payment of a napoleon, fulness going hand-in-hand. The most 
you have the entree for the season ; refined society in France, and yet the 
and here the guests meet, more upon most simple and most unaffected ; 
the terms of a large family than as good-humour and politeness ruling aM 
though they were strangers. Etiquette things: all calculated for enjoyment, 
is relaxed ; every body knows every nought for disquietude and regret ! 
body. The elder men take to billiards At eleven o’clock it is understood 
and nartrij — tile graver ladies form that every body vacates the room; 
into little coteries; a younger one and, within half an hour after, not A 
goes to the piano, a circle is made, a sound is, to be heard in the village? 
romance is sung ; and then, as the save the dash of the cascade, and the 
strain becomes lighter, the feet beat murmuring of the silvery Dor. 

T1IC COMPANY. 

Well : ’tis a motley assemblage Dor brings into the mind in an 
this ! The world is checkered here not instant. 

less than in the noisy and elegant True : the mountains increase in 
capital; and man’s peculiarities, man's magnitude and grandeur as you ap^ 
excellencies, and man’s defects, follow proaeh them ; once within their lofty 
him even into the heart of these wild and austere recesses, and their sub- 
mountains, showing themselves in limity makes itself felt. You are 
these smaller groups, not less strongly brought into immediate contact with 
than amid the crowded streets of some of the mightiest works of the 
Paris! llow should it be otherwise? Creator, and the mind expands of 
Does not every one come hither to itself, unconsciously and irresistibly, 
unbend, to throw off the stiff mask of till it becomes capable of imbibing, 
metropolitan society for the moment, of comprehending, and of enjoying 
and to bcr-mie themselves natural the lull magnificence of nature ! 
while they invoke the aid of nature's But does the courtier, jiocs the 
healthy influence ? The strict etiquette citizen lay aside his pack of habits, as 
of the Faubourg St Germain may here well as his pack of cares, wjicu he 
be safely laid aside awhile ; and the becomes a temporary denizen of tfco 
inspirations of country life, the happy country ? Would that it were so ! He 
the delightful inspirations of youth, is cast in a mould — liis mind has been * 
may be once more resumed. What a w r arped : his body requires moistening 
comfort to be able to get out of the with the freshest and thcearlicstdewsk 
buckram ami tatfetas of the court, to of many an u i license -breathing moruy’ 
pnt on one’s neglige, or one’s shooting- ere it can resume the Ml elasticity a»4 
jacket, and to keep company awhile jd^ms lightness of rustic activity ; 
with no less cheerful companions than and his soul wants a long oblivion* 
the songsters and the rangers of the of all conventional proocccupatio% ; 
forest ! Why it does one’s inmost all trouble aud all intrigue, ere it cm 
soul good to fly away from the din recover the tone and temper of younger 
and- turmoil, even of the pleasure- days. 

seeking Parisians, aud to revert to the Now, I had been saying all this 4# 
simple, yet grand and expansive ideas myself, and should have gone oa 
which scenery such as this of Mont, moralising till the weary hour of noon? 
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pertiaps ; but while I was leaning over 
tibedbatadtr&de of my window, looking 

■flown into the Grande Place Oh 

to be sure! there i3 a Grande 
yiace at Mont Dor-les-Bains, as well 
js at any other town, village, or city. 
D*d von ever in your life hear or see 
anything French to which the epithet 
of Grand, had not b§en, by some means 
Or other, tacked on? From the Grand 
Mdnarque at the head of the Grande 
Armee of the Grande Nation , don u to 
the Grand limonadur of the Grand 
Cafe of the Grande Place , it is all 
Grand , Oh, this villanous spirit of 
exaggeration! this attempt at the 
anblime so inevitably linked to the 

ridiculous ! Just so ! I was leaning 

over the balustrade of my window, 
which, from the third story of the 
hotel, “gave,” as they terni it, into 
the Grande Place. Now it is one of 
the most delightful tilings imaginable, 
after you have indulged in your morn- 
ing’s ablutions, and have produced 
that indefinable lilac tint on 3 our 
chin, which tells of eas} shaving 
aoap and a liogois’s true old English 
razor, to don your shawl dressing- 
gown, and, haying adjusted your 
bonnet grec towards the light side of 
your head, so as to allow the gloss} 
curt to escape and liang pendant on 
the left; when all this is done, to 
“light the brown cigar,” to put youi- 
sdf in an elegant reclining postuie 
between your opening jnlout>n.& ) and, 
with both elbows resting on the red 
velvet cushion that crowns the hard 
edge of the balustrade, to puff forth 
light wreaths of blue v apour into the 
balmy air, and to see the bathcis 
come back from the baths. There yon 
may ‘Stfiiijk flown hours to moments.” 
and so was it with myself; for I took 
my post at my window by half-past 
bjx, and at nine I w as still there. 
Eveiy now and then w cut forth my 
curling column ; then my eye would 
catch the glorious “mountain-tops 
bathed in the golden light of mor^ ” 
then I would give a glance at sub- 
lunaiy things awhile, and speculate 
fm the moving animals below ; then 
puff, and gaze, -and speculate agaiu ; 
and all that while be the happiest of 
men, in the absolute absence of any 
thing but perfect idleness. 

. You may say what }ou please, but 
it does the mind good to think of 


nothing at times; to let the impres- 
sions of passing events glide through 
the soul, and titillate the imagination, 
but to “ leave no trace behind.” Oh 
yes! this fairy dancing on the sands 
of life’s dull shore, is very pleasant 
occupation for a summer morn, and 
eke a summer eve. It is poetical, 
to say the least of it; and day-dreams 
may sometimes prove not less agree- 
able than those mysterious scenes of 
night, w hen the soul quits her corporeal 
shackles, and roams in pure fancy 
through the w orld of thought, seeing 
sights of bcaut} r , and scenes of para- 
disaical splendour, which the dull 
organs of bodily vision can never 
attain unto. Why f the happiest por- 
tion of m} life is that w hich 1 have 
passed in the land of dreams: cne 
third of my existence has been spent 
there — and J have triends, and well- 
known faces, and peac eful v alleys, ami 
bright streams, and strains of ethereal 
music, which are still and e\er vivid 
in iny waking mind, but at night call 
me to themseh es, and wrap 111c in a 
state of enjoyment which certainly 
this poor w eak body of mind never 
could be callable of experiencing. I 
ha\e positivel} new, altogether new 
and unhearcl-of ideas — I do not mean 
irrational ones, nor those phantas- 
magoric combinations that haunt tho 
diseased brains of some w retched 
mortals — but reasonable, possible, 
natnial ideas of form and substance, 
which I am persuaded have their tjpes 
in some corner or other of the uni- 
verse, and which it may perhaps he 
hereafter 1113 too happy destiny to 
witness, and to dwell amongst for ever 
and for a} r c. I w ould not exchange 
my dieams for all the realities of 

“ Monsieur ! veut-il dijewter an 
salon*” said the slip -shod (jargon of 
the hotel, tapping me on the shoul- 
der. “The company have all taken 
their seats, and I have kept a chair 
for Monsieur. Does Monsieur prefer 
Burgundy or t laret V The vin ordinaire 
is not sufferable: au rest e, here is 
the carte, and Monsieur has only 
Lo choose.” 

“’Tls a reality, my friend, that I 
was not then exactly thinking of— but 
breakfast I must, and will. But just 
tell me, for a minute, where these 
people come from, that I see down iu 
the FI ace there, at that comer — the old 
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gentleman in nankeen, with the green 
shade over his eyes, and the fat little 0 
dame by liis side; and those young 
ladies at the door of the large hotel op- 
posite, and the spruce militaire there at 
the window, and that knot of men in 
long brown surtouts, one of whom is 
gesticulating so vehemently.” 

“ Excusez , Monsieur, those gentle- 
men are great politicians,” ( grand 
again, thought II) “and one of them 
is deputy for the Department — M. de 
Bcauparlcr: he has just been voting 
against the Ministry, sir; lie is a great 
friend of M. Lafitte, sir; oh, sir! e'est 
k plus grand orateur de notre pays ! 
You ought tx> hear him, sir. As for the 
young ladies, sir, they arc les Demoi- 
selles Leroy: it was their father that 
you were remarking just now — the old 
gentleman — very short-sighted, sir — 
he is immensely rich ; Pardi! que 
sais-je ?” (here he slugged* up his 
shoulders to his ears,) “ they say he lias 
50,0000 francs a-year ! — cast assom- 
mant! ” (here lie shut his eyes and ra ised 
his nose at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees.) U Q uant aujc demoiselles , dies 

sent. ” (he was evidently at a loss for 

an expression; so he extended his first 
two fingers to his lips, closing tightly 
the others and his thumb, and then 
blew a kiss with them to the winds.) 

'Cap! tap! at tlic door. “Pierre! 
are you coming down, then V they are 
asking for you every where ! ” And the 
tightly girded, and somewhat alt im 
aceincta , jille-de-cliamhre — a spruce 
little black-cyed Auvergnate , — tripped 
into the room. “ Excusez , milor! but 
Pierre is such a gossip!” “ My good 
girl, I will detain neither Pierre nor 
yourself : give me my coat, dust my 
room well, and now show me to the 
sallc-a-manytT 

As good luck would have it, Pierre 
had placed a chair for me next to 
Madame de Mirepoix, her husband was 
on the other side of his lady, — ’twas 
impossible to bo in better company. 
Opposite to me was a venerable white- 
haired mustaclied gentleman, evidently 
a military man, and next to me was a 
lady, some fivc-and-forty, or there- 
abouts, with a strong Spanish cast of 
countenance and complexion, and her 
husband, a short thick-necked apo- 
plectic-looking man, by her side. The 
rest of the company, though various 
enough in their physiognomical aspect, 


were evidently persons of the up^r- 
ranks of 'society and among them^PI 
several choice specimens of the pek* 
and oldest nobility of France. They' 
seemed all to make one joyous family 
party, as if they had been relation# 
rather than strangers; every body 
laughing and chatting with his neigh- 
bour; they were plying their few 
most vigorously, and the noise, an® 
bustle was excessive. 

“ What do you think of our baths?* 
said my lovely neighbour; “for df 
course you have already been inkr 
mersed in, and have tasted the waters." 

I . humbly alleged the negative. 
“Well! I, declare this phkgme Bri- 
tannique is insupportable. Why, sir,, 
we were at the bath-hou^e before six 
this morning.” 

“ Uadi but known it, Madame ” — ■ — 

“ Ah, just so !” said the little 
apoplectic gentleman leaning across 
his wife to me: “ Monsieur e$t Anglais! 
e'est tres bien , e'est tres Men! Monsieur, 
you do us great honour to come to 
visit this savage wilderness. Bqt 
voyez-vous , you would have done 
much better to have stopped at Paris'; 
there’s nothing here, sir — absolutely 
nothing ! What arc these mountains? 
Bare Vocks! forests, indeed, there are; 
but there are forests every where. Give 
me, sir, the Foret dc Montmorency? 
even the Bois de Boulogne; and for 
rocks, 1 wish for nothing better than 
the Rochcr de Cancale.” (Here he 
nibbed his hands excessively, and 
looked round the table for a smile at 
the bon-mot .) 

“M. Bouton will pardon me,” ob- 
served the old officer, “ but if he had 
travelled all over Europe as l have 
done, he would not wonder at the 
desire to charijgc an cvciy*da$* scene 
for something new. When our ceiga 1 
fTarmce was traversing the MontSfc^ 
Bernard, I assure you I never felt the 
slightest regret at having quitted 
Paris : — we could have gone on to the 
end of the world with the spirits .1 H 
then were in. It was the same in the 
Pyrenees for more reasons than one 
I was extremely sorry when wc had tfe 
quit Pampeluna for Bayonne”— dtt, 
the old gentleman sighed, and lodfc&K 
wistfully up at the ceiling, as though 
many a painful recollection cam 
across his mind at, that moment. 
“Which are the finer mountains 
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sSr,” was my inquiry — M the Pyrenees We engage you, sir, for the whole of 
; or these of Auvergne ? ” this very day : onr husbands” 

“ Youcan hardly draw a comparison “I thought, Madame, that these 
between them,” he replied. u There ladies were all alone here.” 

,M vast extent, width, and height in “ Ah ! — our husbands, qa va mm 
the Pyrenees, and a certain degree of dire ! — but gentlemen of that kind do 
savage horror about them, which you nothing else than play billiards all the 
v do not feel even amidst the Alps : — morning.” 

they partake^ of the nature both of “ It is only the young and the gal- 
France and Spain : — they are unlike lant,” here interposed Madame de 
any mountains T know of. But for Mirepoix 44 that dare to face our 
all this, sir, do not allow yourself to forests. — You shall teach us all some 
Bold a poor opinion of these heights of English as we ride along: I could 
Moht Dor: you will find here scope give any thing to master your barba- 
&ud exercise for all your enthusiasm, rous language: — you have only one 
all your love of the picturesque. Arc musical word in it — moonlight." 

. you fond of shooting and hunting ? — Now, I know not what there was in 

well, then, if you were to remain the pronunciation of Madame de Mire- 
; here during September and October, poix,but though tlie word had never 
braving the early snows which come before entered into my imagination as 
upon these mountains even in an- any thing but one of the most com- 
tamn, you would have your choice monplace of our vocabulary, there 
<rf all animals from the wolf to the was a witchery in the sound as it 
chevreuil and the hare, and of all flowed forth from her swelling lips 
birds from the eagle to the partridge, that riveted my .attention, and set my 
There are plenty of snipes on these imagination on fire. ? Tis the same 
hills.” * with French : — how refined and how 

“ M. le Baron de Brctonvillc,” said mellow soever may be the utterance of 
Madame Bouton, u do not go to tempt the most polished courtier of France, 
the English gentleman to any of your of the most learned academician of 
liare-brained expeditions : he is come the Institute, there? is sometimes a rich 
here to enjoy the baths : — he is a pouting sound, a sort of velvety and 
victim to the spleen ; he must be oily intonation, that distinguishes the 
danced and talked and bathed into speech of the women of high birth 
good health, and a little vivacity first such as I never heard in any other 
of all. When we all leave the baths, country. It is not to be defined : but 
we will give him permission to stop whoso has drunk in the golden tones 
.. behind with you, and you may kill all of such a syren, will know what 1 
the game you can find. At present mean. Moonlight! yes, ’tis a pleasing 
we want a cavalier for our expedition : word, by its signification and its asso- 
' there is Madame d’Aiiinconrt, and dated ideas, if not by its own innate 
Madame de Tourzel, and the Ducliesse harmony: yes; I have learned the full 
de Vauvilliers, and Madame de Mire- ; influence and sweetness of moonlight, 
pok there, on your right— why these whether in tho#summer woodland or 
ladies tire all here by themselves ; they in the wintry cloister ; true, there is 
want a cavalier this very morning, both music and poetry, ay and some- 
Figurez-vous, Monsieur! ” and the lady thing else, in moonlight, 
turned towards me — “wo want some- “ I agree to the thing, Madame la 

body to come and find our ponies for Marquise, if not to the sound; nothing 
us, and to take care of our shawlB, could be more beautiful than the latter 
ami to carry our books, and our stools, as you have pronounced it, except the 
and positively, with the exception v*f reality, amidst these mountains and 
two officers who arc at the other these retired deep-green glades.” 
lintel, I do not know whom to ask. “Nous le verrons, pout etre.” 

TUB FOREST. 

All the great valleys that branch doubt, filled with impenetrable forests : 
<mt from the sides of the volcanic gloomy wildernesses, thick as those 
of Auvergne were once r no & American wilds, where scarcely the 
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light of the sun could penetrate, and 
tenanted only by the wolf, the bear, 
the boar, and the stag. Now these 
forests have disappeared from the 
eastern and western skirts of the chain, 
and are to be found in primitive lux- 
uriance only in the centre, where civi- 
lisation and the destroying step of 
man have not made their way. Here 
the original forest is still to be seen in 
all its pride ; untouched, untrimmed, 
unheeded by man : full of -all its sub- 
lime grandeur — solemn, vast, and mys- 
terious as forests have ever been ; 
sobering, soothing, and beautiful as 
forests will ever be. In some of the 
valleys the trees are principally of the 
deciduous kiud ; enormous oaks, and 
chestnuts, and beeches, filling up the 
vacant space left by the granitic walls 
on either side : but in the higher re- 
gions of the mountainous district, in 
the more hidden recesses of the hills, 
they are all of the silver-fir species, 

* and they attain a luxuriance of growth 
not to be imagined but by those who 
have studied this, the noblest of the 
whole tribe of pines. Here forests 
occur, leagues upon leagues ill extent, 
filling up wide and winding valleys , 
running out upon the elevated pla- 
teaux of the mountains ; and wrapping 
the whole country in gloomy majesty. 
You may ride day after day through 
these intricate sylvan scenes, and never 
cross the track of a human being : or 
you may emerge from the depth of the 
wood, at some unexpected turn of a 
valley, upon a delightful little farm or 
village in a green glade of welcome 
verdure ; ami you may there witness 
the extreme simplicity of the hardy 
mountaineers. Still higher up on the 
hills, and on the vast pasture grounds 
that reach up to their summits, along 
the gently descending plateaux, 
occurs the birch, luxuriating in the 
cold exposnvc of its habitation as 
though it were in Siberia instead of 
France : and ever and anon, whether 
high up or low down the sides of the 
Jiills, you will find the box and the 
juniper bushes flourishing in perennial 
perfection. 

It is curious to sec the enormous 
size to which the silver-fir will here 
attain. Sometimes this tree rises with 
the utmost regularity — sending out its 
branches at equal intervals, tier above 
tier — itself tapering upwards, and each 


circle of branches decreasing in din* 
meter until a hundred and fifty feet. fc 
are gained. The stems of some of ' 
these giants of the forest are eighteen^ * 
feet in circumference at the height of. 
a man from the ground, and their; 
lower branches would of themselves 
form trees such as many a trim and 1 1 
well-kept park could never boast of. 

At other times the original tree win . 
have met with an accidental fracture 
when young, and after going up twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground, as an 
immense wooden column, will throw 
out three or four other trees from its 
summit, which will all shoot up parallel 
to each other into the air and form a 
little forest of themselves. Veiy fre- 
quently, however, it happens that the 
tree has been contorted in its early, 
growth, and then broken afterwards : 
in such cases it seems to have forgot^ 
ten its nature completely, and to hav& 
gone, mad in its spirit of increase^ for 
it turns and forces itself into the * 
strangest convolutions and intricacies 
of form. It becomes like a short 
stunted oak, or a thickly knotted 
thorn ; or it might sometimes be mis- 
taken for a willow, at others for a 
cedar— for any thing but one of the 
same species as the stately spire of 
wood that soars up into the heaven 
close by its side. 

When the tree becomes quite dead, 
blasted by lightning, or injured by 
(he attacks of animals at its base, it 
docs not therefore lose all its beauty; 
for it becomes immediately covered 
with a peculiar gray lichen of great 
length and luxuriance; occupying 
every branch and twig of the dead 
tree, and clothing it, as it were# with 
a second but a new kind of foliage. 
This lichen will sometimes hang down 
from the branches in strings of weep- , 
ing vegetation to the length of five- 
feet ami more. You may sometime 
ride under the living tree where this 
parasitical foliage is mixed with'l&e 
real covering of the boughs, forming 
the most anomalous, and yet the most j 
picturesque of contrasts. 

In forests of this kind, the under- « 
growth of brushwood of every variety 
is exceedingly abundant and beautiful : * * 
every woodland shrub is to be found# 
there — the hazel especially — and the 
thickets thereby formed are quite im- 
penetrable. As the older and larger 
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j tib&Hhct of which is at 
^rfbpftgg to infef, *#4 M last 
W* j N$W* Bui wherever 
Ufa* a 1 n*«mnt growth 
*«£atf0as mMw&: a little peat-bed 
forms -itself underneath ; generations 
f generations of mosses and watery 
nts succeed one another; and in 
,. a the prostrate trank is entirely 
buried under upright-green bed, soft 
*US down, but treacherous to the foot as 
M quicksand. Often may the wmidcrer 
amid these wild glades think to throw 
hhnself oh one of these inviting 
couches; and, bounding on to it, he sinks 
five or six foot through mo*-> and weed 
$nd flirty peat, till his descent is stop- 
ped by the skeleton of the vast tree 
that'lies beneath. Wild flow ers grow 
all around . and every spot of gionnd 
that will produce them is covered in 
*the summer season with the tempting 
little red strawbeny, 01 the wild rasp- 
berry, or the blushing lose Above 
all, aiffl keep peering, in solemn and 
interminable an ay, the vast monarch* 
of the wood, the stately and elegaut 
silver-firs. 

When you attempt to leave the 
fixrefeta anu advance tow ai ds the upper 
grounds, yon commonly find yourself 
stopped by a precipitous wall of basal- 
tic columns, ranging fiom sixty to 
seventy feot in height in one unbioken 
shaft, and forming a vast barrier for 
miles and miles iu length In some 
ptaeftg, these gray basaltic walls come 
dnfiiqg round, and constitute an im- 
mense natural theatre, sombre and 
grau4^ss the forest itself. No sound 
fefthere hoard save the dashing of a 
distant cascade, or the wind in deep 
t symphony rushing thiough tho slows 
waving tops of the trees. Below is a 
Cffpefc of the most lively green, varie- 
gated with turfs of wiki flowers and 
unfits — one of nature’s secret, yet 
choicest gardens. Through the midst 
trickles a silvery stream, coming you 
kfow not whence, but musical in its 
course, and soon losing itscli in the 
thick underwood that borders the spot 
*all around., ifich is the Salle de Mira- 
1^>eau — pnsgof the loveliest of the many 


The feathered tenants of these 
woods are mostly birds of prey, or at 
all events such as the raven, the jay, 
the pie, and others which can either 
defond themselves against, or escape 
from, the falcons that consider these 
solitudes as theirown especial domains. 
The voice* of few singipg-bir.ds are to 
be hoard; they have taken refuge 
nearer the habitations of man * but the 
hooting of the owl, the beating of the* 
woodpecker, and the screaming of kites 
and hawks, are all the living sounds 
that proceed here from the air. Red- 
deer, wolves, wild-boars, roebucks, 
and foxes are the denizens of these 
foiests and these mountains theie is 
100 m here for them all to live at their 
ease ; and they abound No one with 
a good barrel and a sure aim, e\er en- 
tci ed tlif se forests in vain his burden 
is commonly more than he can carry 
home. It is in fact a glorious country 
for the sportsman, for the lower 
iaugc> of the hills abound in hares, 
the cultivated grounds have plenty of 
pnit ridges and quails, ami the forests 
are tenanted as has been seen lie 
who can content himself with liis guu 
or his lod— lor the sti earns are fall of 
tiout — maj licic pass a golden age, 
without a thought for the morrow, 
without a desire unfulfilled 
Certainly, if I wished to retire from 
the world and lead a fife of philosophic 
indifference, not alt< getlic r out of the 
reach of society when 1 wanted it, 
these hills and these forests of 
Auvergne, and the Mont Dor, would 
be the spots I should select. The mind 
here would become attuned to the 
giand harmonics of nature’s own 
making; here, philosophy might be 
cultivated in good earnest ; here, books 
might be studied and theories digested, 
w ithout interruption and with inward 
piofit. Here, a man might cultivate 
both science and art, and he might 
become again the free and happy 
being which, until he betook liimself 
to congregating in towns, he was 
destined to lie. xes f when I do with- 
draw from thib world’s vanities and 
troubles, give me forests and moun- 
tains like those of Mont Dor. 
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Tub pngnadty of Irishmen has 
grpsyn into a proverb, until, in the be- 
lief of, many, 'a genuine Milesian is 
ufever at jioaee^ but when fighting. 
With certain nations, certain habits are 
inseparably associated as peculiarly 
oh a racte jibing them. Tims, in vulgar 
apprehension, the Frenchman dances, 
the German smokes, the Spauuu tl sere- 
nades, and on ail hands it is agreed 
that the Irishman fights. Naturally 
bellicose, his practice is pugnacious: 
antagonism is 1 hh salient ana distinc- 
tive quality. Born in a squabble, he 
dies in a sliind} . in his eradle lie 
squeal* \ challenge; his latest groan is 
a bound of defiance. Tike and pistol 
are mimfo&t in hib well-developed 
bump of combativcucss ; his name is 
i k.jji. tlieie can lie no mistake about 
it. From highest to low *t — in the 
peel and tin* bog-trotter, the inlk i\ nt 
prupciihitv buak* forth, more or less 
modified bv stitiou and education. 

Be its evjuesaon jiaihamentaiv or 
popnlai, in Doniivbiook or St Ste- 
plienS, out it w ill. " Show mo the 
man who’ll tiead on m\ coat”’ shouts 
ragged Bat, nourishing his shillelagh 
as he hulls his dilapidated g mnont 
on the shebeen -house floor. From 
his >eat In tin senate, a joint of the 
‘•'Jail” intimateb, in moie polished 
but equally intelligible pin .!>(», lik iu- 
cliiMtion foi a turn upou the turf 
Whenever blows sue life, lhhenm’s 
►sons appeal , in big fightb or little 
wais the shamrock gleams in the 
van. No matter the cloth, so 
long as the quariei be tliere in 
Austrian white, 01 Spanish yellow’, or 
Prussian blue, — t \ en in the blood - 
coloured block* oi Gallia’s legions, but 
especially, ami pretRred above all, in 
the 44 old red i ag ” of the Biitisli 
grenadier, have irishmen displayed- 
their v alonr. And on tb(* list ot heroes 
whom the Green Isle lias prodmod, a 
proud and prominent place ib justly 
held by that gallant coips, the Hun- 
gers pf Cohn aught. 

Those of our civilian readers tow limn 
the word “Hanger” is more sugges- 
tive of bushes and kangaroos, or of 



London] 
than of p&n 

referred tO'pag$4t> of the Atttf o v _ 
'IHiey Will tliere #ud aontetJring'ty HjfcT'* 
following effect i— * ' ‘ 

>J8th, OoNNATOitr RangkrA/ 4 
The Harp and Crown. 

“ Quis Separate*? ” 

The Sphinx, 44 Egypt.”* 

44 Talav era.” 44 Busaco.** 

44 Fuentes d’Opore.” 

“Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

44 Bndajoa.” 44 Nalamanea.” 

44 Vittoria.” 

44 Nivelle.” “Orthes” * 

44 Toulouse.” m 

44 Peninsula.” 

There i- a forest of woll-vvonlafireta 
in this du/en of names. They form a # 
proud blazon for any corps, and OUO * 
that might satisfy the "most covctotta 4 
of honour. But of all men in 
world, old sohheis an* the hardest ttf'* 
tout cut Tlie> are patented grutd-^ 

bh rs. Napole(uHvii(*w it, and chris* 
tuiecl his vietlft (joule his jrojnards : „ 
tough and true as steel, they yet would 
have tlnflr growl. Now the lads* of 
the Eight} -Eighth, having proved 
themselves better men even than the 
veteran gitaids of the Corsican corpo- 
lal, also diim the grumbler's privi- 
lege, netting forth sundry griefs and 
giave causes of complaint. They are 
not allow ed the w urd ** Pv ronees”upon 
their coiourb, although, at the figtit of 
that name, the} not only were present 
but rendered good sei v ice ; — wMhft for 
Watoiloo many a man got ’a medal 
w ho, (luring the w hole battle, * 
si uve w ithin boom of cannon. Bur- » 
ing moic tlnm four years of Jong: * 
man lies, short commons, eevqp bartjP* 
hbips, and frequent lighting, the gone-, 
ral commanding the third division — „ 
the lighting division, as it was cal^tL 
— viewed the Connangliterb wi^h <&>- J 
like, ev en stigmatised them $s eo#J v 
tinned marauders, and rocotplioien^dr^i 
none of their officers for^pOtUofeOUj * 
although many greatly 
themselves, and home, -~w 
Marine, at Ciudad Rodrigo, for ins 

* Adrwtuies of the Connaught Ban jerztfroa 1808 to 18H. py W. Grattan Em. 

mdon. 1847. ‘ * * 
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^toc^^ticcessfully led forlorn-hopes. 

| Ip^aly , passing over the 'old sore of 
JSgta-decoratioii for Peninsular services, 
iPk» that, common to many regi- 
Hs \A YteVakeA, 

^MrTtdtofeon, the "biographer of Sir 
Tklow, has dated, itv ot&ot to 
Vindicate the harah and partial conduct 
* his hero, to cast dust upon 'the 
fiteingsof thebrave boys ofCounaught. 
It need liardly bo said that they ha’v c 
, found defenders. Of those, the most 
‘ Ttecent is Lieutenant Grattan, frnuei ly 
■,< 4 an officer of the Eighty eighth, and 
who, after making a vigorous stand, in 
the images of a military periodical, 
« against the calumniators of his old 
£orps, has brought up his resen os and 
come to its support in a booh of bison n. 

volumes. however, me not de\ oted 
to more controversy. Ue has under* 
stood that he should best >tate the 


case, Cbtabb'sh the merits, and con- 
found the enemies of liis regiment, 
by a faithtul narratix e of his and its 
adv entures, triumphs, ami sufferings. 
Tims, whU»t he Itas seized the importu- 
nity to deal out some haul hno<ks to 
those who have blamed the londuct 


% (none have ev er impugned the courage) 
of (he Connaught Hangers, he ha-* pro- 
duced an entertainingbooh, thoroughly 
Irish in character, where the ludicrous 
ftnd tho horrible, the rollicking and 
the slaughtering, minjle and alternate. 
Even when most indignant, good hu- 
mour and a love of tun peep through 
his pages. Ilis prologue or preamble, 
ontitl(*d ‘‘An Answer to some attacks 
in Robinson's Life of Piet on," although 
redolent of “ slugs in a sawq>it, M is full 
of the national humour. *■ Kroquonth 
Mr Robinson has asserted. *\just before 
going into battle, it would be found, 

; U])Oii inspection, that one-half of the 
^Eightv-eigtith regiment wore without 
Ammunition, having acquired a per- 
nicious habit of ext hanging* the car- 
tridge for aguardiente T and substituting 
in their places pieces of wood, cut and 
coloused to rebomble them," Stub 


things have been heard of, even in very 
well-regulated regiments, as the ck- 
chafege of powder and ball for brandy 
and other creature com foils : but it is 
very unlikely that the practice should 
"‘have prevailed to any thing like the 
extent here set down, in a British 
Army in active service and under 
,, Wellington^ command, and the art- 


fully pvepared quakor-cartridgcs in- 
crease the improbability of the state- 
ment. Lieutenant Grattan scouts the 
tale as a base fabrication, laches out 
\w ftwfc al \ta W\rti*aXwc, 

claims great merit for the officers 
who taught thoAi men to heat the hc&t 
troops in the world with timber am-t 
munition. lie put* forward a ipore 
serious refutation by a string Of cer- 
tificates from men and officers of all 
ranks who served with him in the 
Peninsula, and who ^ Tenuously repel 
the charge as a malignant calumny. 

It was.al the close o! the campaign 
of IriOl), that the historian of the Con- 
naught Rangers, then a newly com- 
missioned v on ngMer, joined, within a 
march of Badajoz, the first battalion 
of Ids regiment, The palmy and iri- 
umphant din s of tlie British anny in 
the Peninsula <ouJd then hard!} be 
said to have begun. True, they had 
had vittoiios* tin hard-earned one of 
Talavera had been gained null three 
months previous^. but the general 
tipped of things v as gloomi and dis- 
heartening. The campaign had been 
one of mudi privation and fatigue; 
rations weie insufficient, quailci' irn- 
healthv, and \\ ellington’s little armv, 
borne 'on tin niuster-iolls as tinny 
thou-aml men, wa.s diminished one- 
third In disc, tso. The Poitugmso, 
who mimbeied ncarlv as main, wci" 
iaw and untried troops, searic a man 
ol whom had seen fire, and little i ch- 
ance could he placed upon them. In 
spite of Lord Wellington's judhious 
and reiterated warnings, the incom- 
petent and conceited Spanish generals 
risked repeated engagements, in which 
1 licit armies- numerous enough, but 
ill distiplincd, ill armed, and half- 
staried— were crushed and extermi- 
nated. The French side of the medal 
pi evented a veiy different picture. 
Elated bv their German victories, 
their swords yet red with Austrian 
blood, Napoleou’s best troops and 
ablest marshals hurried southward*, 
sanguinely anticipating, ujioji the 
fields of 4 lu* Peninsula, an easy cou- 
tinuatiou of their recent * triumphs. 
Three hundred amt sixty thousand 
men-at-arms- French, OormrtttH, Jta- 
li?ms, Pole*, even Mamelukw— spread 
themselves over Spain, occupied her 
towns, and invested her fortresses. 
Ninety thousand soldier#, under Mag- 
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*ena, “ renfcmf chfri de la Victoire” respect amounting to veneration- 
compoaed the so-called 44 army of For- he does not hesitate to accuse him of * 
tiigal,” intended to exj>ol from that having sacrificed his old followers and 
country, if not to annihilate, the En- friends. to hia (0-vw. vanity , VUkk VfcMSf" 
Veaitat aiw\ Ya& fov&si£, \u> Taamtaum, jmM tibfe Duke ' 

baud, who, undismayed, awaited the dmto that the, ou\y medal granted to# 
coming storm. In the ever-uiemor- the war against Napoleon, should t# 
vablelim"* of Torres Vedraa, the legions given for the only victory in which 
of lhionapartc met d stem and eflcc- lie l>eat the Emiievor in person. We 
tnal dike to their torrent of headlong believe that mapy Peninsular officers* 
aggression. rpon the happy selection. puzzled to account for the constant c 
ami able defence of tho^e celebrated and seemingly causeless refusal^ of the 
position^, were based the salvation of coveted decoration, hold the same 
the Peninsula and the subsequent opinion with Mr (1 rattan. . We os-, 
glorious progress of the Ilritish arms. teem it rather plausible thau Sound. 
Whilst relerriug to them, Mr ( irattan The namos of Wlij-Ixgi ox and Wa^ 
seizes il»e opportunity* to (■numerate 'ti kiou would not the less be hnmor- 
Ihe services rendered In the army in tall} associated because a iross bearing 
Spain. “The itrvincible men,’’ he those of PrvrvsrLX and Pyjikxeeo, 
says, “ w ho defended t ho*e lines, aided or am other appropriate legend, shone 
tm doubt bv Portuguese and Spanish upon the breasts ot that ‘'‘old Spanish 
soldiers, artcru ards fought lor a period infant™ ot whom the Duke always 
iA tour years, during which time thev spok«* with affection and esteem, and 
m\er suffered one detent : and 1mm to whom he uuqmMioiMbh is mainly 
the Hist comment ement olthis giganth indebted for the wealth, honours, and 
war to its final ami \htorion- tenni- tame whi< h. foi more than thirty years* 
nation, the Peninsular army lout* hi and he ha-> tranquilb enjoyed. Moreover, 
won nineteen pitched battles, -mil in- we cannot tiedit Midi scllishuess oil 
nnnieiable lomluts: they made (* tit** part ol stall a man, or believe that 
sustained ten sieges, took four great lie. »o whom a grateful so> oreign and 
fortresses, tw he e\pd!ed the Ptemh muntit decerned e\ eiy recompense 
from Poitugal, pi cloned Alieaut m their power to lw*Mow, would bo so 

Curthagona. Cadi/, ami LMnm ; tlu \ thankle^ to the men to whose sweat 

killed, wounded, and took about two and blood ho nininb ow ed his success— 
hundi'ul thousand em mo s , and the to men who bote him, it may truly be 
bones ot forty thousand 1 frit Mi soldi* is Mid, upon their shoulder#. to* the 
lie sefltteted on tlu* plains and mown highest pimuuicot greatness a British 
tains of’ flu* Penmsul t." Ami there- ubfot 1 1 an pos-ibh attain. Waterloo 
upon our friend, the < on naught er. nun luded the war. its results wen: im* 
bursts out into indignation that war- mouse, the lomluct of the troopaeu- 
r»or* who did such deeds, and, ou fij- gngul heroic, but when wo compare 
tun different occasions reoeised the the amount ol glorv then* gained with 
thanks of pailianient, should lone tho ronown accumulated during six 
boon denied a medal fin their venues. gears’ wailaie — a mnown umliniuied 
<Vrtainly , when nmii who went through a single riweise;-- still more, whoa 
tho whole, or the grearer part, ot those w e cont r.ist tho dangers and hardship 
terrible campaign*, which thev began ot one short campaign, however, bxm 
as commissioned officer^, arc now liant, with those of half-a-doahsw loag 
acta holding no higher than a lieu- ones crowded with battles and siegas, 
tenant’s rank, one cannot but mog- we must admit that if the victors of 
nisc their tith to some additional re- La Folio Alliance nobly earned their 
compete, and man ol that the modest medal, the veteran* of Salamanca awl 
and well-jMoriteu badge they claim lladajoz, Vittoria and Touhmse, ( have 
ahould so long have been refused them, a threefold claim to a similar re^ardL 
Mr Gfattnn puts much of the blame They ha\ e long boon unjustly dep$veft 
of such refusal Ax the door of the Duke of it, and now oorapiiratively few re* 
trf Wellington. Not that lie is usually main b receive the buxlily-aCCiO«4®r 
a depredator of his former leader, of distinction. t 

whose military genius and great The 1 rst action to which Mr Gra&- 
achievements he ever speaks with tan refers, is having tfthen 
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ifcw 14 , is that of {tae&eo* The 
V^fQie in familiar to every body, but 

t of all the Peninsular battles, it is 
aps tKe . one- of which least is 
oily known. It was not a very 
Jy fight — the loss in killed and 
founded havin g * been barely seven 
per cent of the numbers engaged; 
; it was a highly important one, as 
.‘ testing the quality of the Portuguese 
4gFkvi$8, upon which much depended. 

tlpon the whole, they behaved pretty 
^ well, although they committed one or 
awkward blunders, undone of their 
* regiments took to flight at the 

f v ftrst volley fired by their own friends. 

Sir Grattan docs not usually set him- 
J v^clf up as a historical authority with 
/' respect to battles, except in matters 
. pertaining to his own regiment or 
brigade, and which came under his own 
Observation. Nevertheless, concern- 
ing Busaco, he speaks boldly out, and 
asserts his belief that no correct report 
.of the action exists in print. Napier 
. derives Ids account of it from Colonel 
Waller, whose statement Is totally 
incorrect, and lias been expressly con- 
tradicted by various officers (amongst 
$ others, by General King) who fought 
.that day with Picton’s division. 
Colonel Napier’s strong partiality to 
the light division sometimes prevents 
his doing full justice to other portions 
of the aroty. In this instance, how- 
^ ever, any error he has fallen into, 
arises from Ills being misinformed, 
lie lumself was far away to the left, 
lighting with his own corps, and 
could know nothing, from personal 
observation, of the proceedings of 
Picton’s men.. Opposed to a very 
? superior force, including some of the 
best rcgiijienfs of the 'whole French 
* army, they had their hands full ; and 
|thc Eighfy-eiglitli, especially, covered 
rfhem^vea with glory. At one, time, 
the Rangers had not only the French 
tire to endure, but s$so that of the 
Eighth Portuguese, whose ill-directed 
volleys crossed their line of m arch . An 
* officer sent to warn the Scnhores of 
the mischief they did, received, before 
. he <$>#Id fultil ids mission, a French 
* . and^Portuguese bullet, and thcEightli 
^coutimied their reckless discharge. 
;<*Butno cross-fire could daunt the men 
■- of Connaught. “ Push, home to the 
^muzzle!” was the word of their gal- 
j. lent lieutenant-colonel, Wallace ; and 
fit , m - 7 


push home they did, totally routing 
their opponents, and nearly destroy- 
ing the. French Thirty*sixth, a pet 
battalion of the Emperor’s. Stimulus 
was hot wanting; Wellington stood 
by, and, with his staff and several 
generals, watched the charge. The 
Eighty-eighth were greatly outnum- 
bered, and Marshal Bercsford, tfieir 
colonel, ‘‘expressed some uneasiness 
■when lie saw his regiment about to 
plunge into this unequal contest. 
But wheu they w<;re mixed with 
Regnie.r’s division, nfid putting thorn 
to flight down .the hill, Lord Welling- 
ton, tapping Ifrresford on the shoulder, 
said to him, ‘ Well Bercsford, look at 
them now!’” And when the work 
was -done, and the fight over, Wel- 
lington rode up to Colonel Wallace, 
and seizing him ‘warmly by Uio lmnd, 
said, “.Wallace, I never witnessed a 
more gallant charge. Ilian that made 
by your regiment ! M Bercsford spoke 
to several of the men by name, and 
shook the officers' hand* ; and even 
Piet on forgot his prejudice against 
the regiment, whom he had once 
designated as the “ Connaught foot- 
pads,” and expressed himself satisfied 
with their conduct. Many of the men 
shed tears of joy. So susceptible are 
soldiers to praise and kindness, and 
so easy is it by a few well-timed 
words to repay their toils and perils, 
and renew their store of confidence 
and hope. And numeroiH a it- re the 
occasions during the Peninsular con- 
test when they needed ail the encou- 
ragement .that could be given them. 
After Busaco, when blockaded in the 
lines of Torres Vbdras, their dt nation 
was far from agreeable. The wet 
season set in, and their huts, roofed 
wi tli Ii ea t her — a pU ‘.as an t si i el ter w he n 
the sun shone, but very ineffectual to 
resist autumnal rains"— became unten- 
able. Every device was' resorted to 
for the exclusion of the deluge, but in 
vain. Fortunately, the French were 
in a still worse plight. In miserable 
cantonments, short of provisions and 
attacked by disease, the hqrses died, 
and the men deserted; until, on* the 
34th November, Massena broke up 
his camp, and retired Upon Santarem. 
The Anglo- Portuguese army made a 
corresponding movement into more 
comfortable quarters, and rumours 
were abroad of. an approaching cn-‘ 
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gagement ; but it did not take place, 
And a period of comparative rcla$a-> 
lion succeeded one of severe’ hardship 
and arduous duty. Slew and officers 
made the most of the holiday. There 
was never any thing of the" martinet 
about the Duke. He was not the 
man to harass with unnecessary and 
vexatious drills, or rigidly to enforce 
unimportant rules. Those persons, 
whether military or otherwise, who 
consider a strictly regulation uniform 
as essential to the composition of a 
British soldier, as a stout heart and 
n strong arm, and who, stickle for a 
closely buttoned jacket, a atilt' stock, 
and the due allowance of pipe-elay, 
would have been somewhat scanda- 
lised, could they have beheld the 
equipment of Wellington's army in 
the Peninsula. Mr Grattan gives a 
comical account of the various fantas- 
tical fashions jyid conceits prevalent 
Among*! the officers. “Provided," 
lie say's, k ‘ we brought our meir into 
the field well-appointed, and with 
sixty rounds of good ammunition each, 
lie (the Duke) never looked to see whe- 
ther their trousers were black, blue, 
or grey and as s Selves, we 
might b uu i me colours 

of the rainbow, if \u lauded it. 1 ' 
The officers, especially the young 
subs, availed theniM-h s largely of 
this judicious laxity, and tin* result 
was a medley of costume, rather pic- 
turesque titan military. Braided 
coats, long hair, plumed hats, and 
large mustaches, were amongst the 
least of the eccejit deities displayed. 
In a curious spirit of 'contradiction, 
the infantry adopted brass spurs, 
Anticipatory, perhaps, of their promo- 
tion to field-officers' rank; and, bear- 
ing in mind, that “there is nothing 
like leather?' exhibited themselves in 
ponderous overalls, a la Ilomjrotsc, 
topped and strapped, and loaded 
down the side with* buttons and 
chains. One man, in his rage for 
singularity, »ouk the tonsure, shaving 
the hair off the crown of his head; mid 
Another, having covered his frock- 
coat with gold tags and lace, was 
furiously assaulted by a party of Por- 
tuguese sharpshooters, who, seeing 
him in the midst* of the enemy's rifle- 
inetK whither his headlong courage 
had led hint, mistook him for a French 
general, and insisted upon making 1dm 


prisoner, i^id three, years later* ;; 
when Mr Grattan and, a party of ill/ 
comrades landed in 'England, in dll/ 
the glories of velvet waistcoats, dang**" 
ling Spanish buttons of goldaudsp- 
ver, and forage caps of fabulous .mag- 
nificence, they could hardly ftn&j 
that they belonged to the same set- 
vice as the rod-coated, white-breeched^ 
black-gaitered gentlemen of Ports- - 
mouth garrison. 

The embarkation of the British * 
army, which’ in the summer of 1816 
was deemed imminent both in Eng- 
land nud the Peninsula, and con-m 
sidered probable by Lord Liverpool* 
himself, was no longer thought of 
after Bnsaco, save by a few 'of those 
croaking gentlemen, who, in camps as 
in council- houses, view every thing 
through smoked spectacles. Bein- 
f< •iveuient <. ] h >th English and Spanish, 
reached the lihcs of Torres Vedras, 
which Wellington continued to 
strengthen, and Masscna dared not 
attack. The accession of General 
Drouefs corps increased the army of 
the Prince of Essling to upwards of 
70,000 men. 1 1 is cavalry, too, was 
twice as strong as that of the British; 
but, notw ithstanding this superiority, # 
and the desire which he must have 
felt to retrieve his fame, tarnished by 
the repulse at Busaeo, and by" his 
fruitless movement on the lines of 
Lisbon. Ma&cna remained inert, in 
front of tin* man whom Napoleon's 
Mon it cur contemptuously designated 
as the “Sepoy General." Spring 
approached w ithout either army assu- 
ming the offensive, until, on the Stk 
of March 1811, the French began 
their retreat from Portugal, closely 
followed up bv Wellington. There' - 
was little difficulty in tracing them:/ 
they left a broad trail of blood and ! 
desolation. With bare blade, * and 
blazing brand, they swept across this 
land; church aud convent, town and' 
village, the farm and the cq&tagq, / 
wore given to the Homes; on the ’ 
most frivolous pretexts, often without • 
one, women v children, and unarmed 
men were barbarously murdered; - 
aud many a Portuguese lost his life f&? * 
refusing "to point out treasures which 
existed only in the imagination *Jf/, 
the fierce and greedy 
Enraged at the dearth of provMods, 
of which they stood. in great noed,^ 
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md which had been every- where re- 
jflBOved or destroyed, the retreating 
jwrmy abandoned themselves to frighfc- 
$bl cruelties and excesses. All along 
/ the line of march, the pursuers found 
' piles of bodies, groups of murdered 
peasantry, and, mingled with them, 
the corpses of Frenchmen, often 
hideously, mutilated, according to the 
barbarous usage which lias been con- 
tinued in more recent wars by the 
, "vindictive population of the Peninsula. 

. The retaliation was terrible, but the 
provocation had been extreme. Mr 
x Grattan’s details of some of the scenes 
be himself ‘ witnessed, are painfully 
minute and vivid; and whilst reading 
.them, we cease to wonder that, after 
/the lapse of a third of a century, 
hatred, of the French exists almost 
tHidiminished in the countries they so 
cruelly and wautoidy ravaged. 

However orderly and well-con- 
ducted, there is always something dis- 
couraging in a retre at, as there is a 
cheerful and exhilarating feeling atten- 
dant on an advauce. Nevertheless, 
during their progress acro>s Portugal, 
the French maintained their high re- 
putation. Their rearguard, com- 
manded by Marshal Xcy, made good 
fight when pressed by the British, hut 
their losses were heavy before they 
reached the Spanish frontier. This 
they crossed early in April, and a 
month later they had to recross it, to 
convey supplies to the fortress of Al- 
meida, the only place in Portugal 
over which the tricolor still floated. 
The result of this movement was the 
bloody combat of Fuentes (l*Onore, a 
’ complete but dearly-bought triumph 
for our arms. Here the Eighty-eight h 
nobly distinguished themselves. At 
first they were, in reserve, whilst for 
eight hours two Highland regiments, 

* the Eighty-third and some light com- 
panies, fought desperately in the town, 
opposed to the fresh troops which Mas- 
sena continually sent up. Their loss 
was very heavy, the streets were heap- 
ed with dead, the heat was excessive, 
and ammunition grew' ^carcc. The 
Highlanders and the French grenadiers 
fought in the cemetery, across the 
graves and tombstones! “ Wallace, 
with his regiment, the Eighty -eighth, 
Vas in reserve on the high ground which 
^overlooked the churchyard, and . w'as 
^attentively viewing the combat which 


raged below, when Sir Edward Paken- 
ham galloped up to him, and said, 
4 Bo you sec that, Wallace ? ’ — 4 1 do/ 
replied the colonel ; 4 and I would rather 
drive the French out of the town than 
cover a" retreat across the Con/ — 
4 Perhaps,’ said Sir Edward, 4 his lord- 
ship don’t think it tenable.’ Wallace 
answering, said, 4 1 shall take it with 
my regiment, and keep it too.’ — 4 Will 
you ?’ was the fcply ; 4 I’ll go and tell 
Lord Wellington so.’ In a moment 
or two, Pakeuham returned at a gal- 
lop, ;uid waving his hat, called out, 
‘Tie says you mav go, — Come along, 
Wallace r* 

Poor Pakeuham ! ever foremost to 
lead a charge or brave a ]X*ril. lie 
deserved a better fate, after his glori- 
ous exploits in the Peninsula, thau to 
he picked off by a sneaking Yankee 
rifle, in the swampy plains of New 
Orleans. But tlic^same “ boiling 
spirit and hasty temper’’ that won 
him laurels in Europe, led him io his 
death in another hemisphere. Over- 
confidence may he pardoned in a man 
uho had so often dri\en before him 
the redoubtable cohorts of the modern 
Alexander. And one mistake caunot 
obliterate the memory of fifty gallant 
feat'*. — Full of light, and led on by 
Pakenham, Mackimmu, and Wallace, 
the Eighty- eighth advanced at a smart 
trot into the town, where the French 
Ninth regiment and a few hundreds of 
the Imperial Guard awaited them. 
Their charge was irresistible ; they 
cleared the place mid drove the enemy 
into the river. They even piirsfied 
them through it, and several Hangers 
fell on the French side of the stream. 
About a hundred and fifty of the Old 
Guard van into a street, of which the 
further end was barricaded. Mr 
Grattan, whose account of the affair 
Is a graphic and interesting piece of 
military narrative, is amusingly cool 
and naif in referring to this incident. 
44 Mistakes of this kind,” he, says, 
44 will sometimes occur, and when they 
do, the result & easily imagined. . . . 
In file present instance, every man 
was put to death ; but our soldiers, 
an soon as they had leisure :, paid the 
enemy that respect which is due to 
brave men.” We apprehend that, 
with the Cqjmanglitcrs, leisure, in this 
sense, was scanty, at least at Fuentes 
d’OuorcJ but, in so dose and despc- 
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rate a fight, hot blood is apt to drown 
mercy. The dashing charge of the 
Eighty-eighth nearly closed the day’s 
performances* although the French bat- 
teries, admirably served, still peppered 
the town. M&i and officers sheltered 
themselves as well as they could, but 
many were killod; whilst Fakenbani, 
with reckless bravery, iwle about the 
streets, a mark for th« qnemy’s shot, 
which tore up the ground around him 
whenever he stood still. a lie was 
in a violent perspiration and covered 
with dust, his left hand bound round 
with a handkerchief, ah it' he had been 
wounded ; he was ever in the hottest 
of the lire : and, if the whole fate of 
the battle had depended <m his exer- 
tions, he could not have fought w ith 
luorj devotion.” 

Amongst the many daring acts wit- 
nessed on the bloody day of Fneutes 
d'Onore, that of the Spanislw guerilla 
chief, Julian Sanchez, deserve-* notice. 
At the head of Iu> ragged and ill- 
discipliued band, he had the temerity 
to charge a crack French regiment, 
and, as might he expected, was sent 
back w ith a son* head. Whilst on the 
subject of guerillas, Mr Grattan com- 
bats an opiuiou which he believes 
many persons in this country enter- 
tain, ‘-that the Spaniards and Portu- 
gue.-n did as much, if not more, during 
the Peninsular contest, than the Bri- 
tish.” Here he is certainly mistaken. 
Wry, few persons, tail of the Pen- 
insula, have any such notion. The 
French know' well enough by whom 
they were beaten. Loth as they are 
to acknowledge a thrashing at tb^ 
hand* of their old antagonists, they 
do not dream of attributing their de- 
feats to the k ’ brigand*," of whom they 
declare they would have had a very 
cheap bargain, but for the interven- 
tion of the troublesome English. And 
certainly, if the Spaniards and Portii r 
gucso had been left to themselves, 
although, favoured by the mountainous 
configuration of the country, they 
might long have kept up a desultory 
contest, they would never have suc- 
ceeded in expelling the invaders ; for 
the simple reason that they wero 
wholly unable to meet them" in the 
plain." Most true it is that, during 
the war of independence, the people 
of the Peninsula gave numerous ex- 
amples of bravery and devotion, and 


still more of long suffering and patient^ 
endurance for their country's safes t 
The irregular mode of warfare adopted | 
by the peasantry, the great activity ? 
and constant skirmishings, strata- " 
gems, and ambuscades of Mina, the : 
Empccinado, Sanchez, and many other 
patriotic and valiant men, greatly 
harassed and annoyed the F?eacfc; 
and, by compelling them to employ „ 
large bodies of troops in garrison and 
escort duty, prevented their opposing 
an overwhelming force to the com- 
paratively small army under W eitiug- 
ton. But all that sort of thing, how- 
ever useful and efficacious as a general , 
system, and as weakening the enemy, 
was very petty w ork when examined 
in detail. The groat victories, the 
mighty teats of war that figure in hia* 
lory's page, >vere due to British dis- 
cipline, pluck, and generalship. * And 
whatever merit remains with the 
Spaniard*, is to be attributed to their 
guerilla* and irregular partisans, , As 
to their regular troops, after they had 
owrt hrowii Dupont at liaylen, they 4 
seemed to think they might doze upon 
their laurels which were very soon 
wremlmd from them. Bayleu was 
then* grand triumph, and subsequent- 
ly to.it they did little in the fiekV 
Behind -tone walls they still" fought 
well ; Spaniards are brave and tena- 
cious in a fortress, and Saragossa is a 
proud nanus in their annals. Nothing 
could be belter than old General Her- 
rani's \alianl defence of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo against Noy and bis thirty thou- 
sand Frenchmen. The garrison, six 
thousand strong, lost seven hundred, 
men by the first day's fire. Only 
when their guns were silenced, when 
the town was on fire in various 
places, and when several yards of 
wall were thrown down by a mine, 
did the brave governor hoist the White ;, 
flag. Other instances of the kind, 
might be cited, when Spanish soldiers . 
fought as well as mortal men could 
do. But with respect to pitched bat- 
tle^ another tale must bo told, / 
At Ocaiia, Almonacid, and on ep* 
duzen otlur disastrous fields, Bayl6n 
was amply revenge^ The loss 
Ocaiia alone is rated by f$p$gjgtfc ' 
accounts at thirty thousand men, 
chiefly prisoners. Mr Grattan mtimatea 
it at tw enty-five thousand 
thirteen thousand eigftt hundred and 
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tmenty-seven guitars. Of those latter 
sjjfce tells ns twelve thousand seven 
l handred and fifty-two were in cases, 
||^bd the remainder without; indeed 
is so • exceedingly circumstantial 
that we presume he counted them 
l(Mmself. Otherwise, although well 
i 'pai'e of the Spaniard’s predilection 
tot the fascinating tinkle of his national 
Instrument, wc could hardly credit 
"the, accuracy of the figures/ Even 
/jh Spanish general, we should think, 

- would hardly allow his men thus to 
/^fteiimber themselves with harmony. 
VijjSie march of such an army of 
f^frpheuses, in which every third 
soldier shouldered a fiddle-case as a 
Vjiehdaiit to his musket, must have 
dbeen curious to behold; suggesting 
’the idea that the melodious warriors 
designed subduing their foes by the 
Nothing strains of jotas and uacJiucJm, 

, rather than by the more cogent -argu- 
ments of sharp steel and ball-car- 
tridge. Great must have been the 
tinkling at eventide, exceeding that 
of the most extensive flock of merinos 
that ever cropped Castilian herbage. 
Was it because they were certain of 
ft dance that these barrack-yard min- 
strels came provided with music, sure, 
In any case, to have the piper to pay? 
If ‘the Instruments were provided to 
Jpdebrate a triumph, they might as 
;.$ 0 ll* have beeu left at home. In 
jjgpaui, however, time has .effaced, or 
•greatly weakened, th.e remembrance of 
/tnany reverses, whilst slight and 
dubious successes, carefully treasured 
dp, have swollen by the keeping into 
mighty victories ; and at the present 
day,, foreigners who should be so 1111- 
dburteoua and impolitic as to express, 
ip- the. hearing of Spaniards, a doubt 
that Spanish valour was the main 
Agent in driving the French from the 
Peninsula, might reckon, not 011 a 
Stab — knifehig being less in vogue bc- 

S nd the Bay of Biscay than is often 
agined — but certainly on a scowl, 
mid probably on an angry contradic- 
tion, And iu every province, almost 
hi every town, in Spain the traveller 
may, if he so pleascth,#be regard 
/ with marvellous narratives of signal 
victori&j, gained 4 over the gavadm , 
In that immediate neighbourhood, by 

f valiant generals whose names, ho par- 
have, never transpired 
onfl the scenes of their problema- 


tical exploits. Under the constitu- 
tional system, and owing to the long 
civil war, Spanish troops luxvc improved 
iu discipline and in various, other re- 
spects ; and with good generals, there 
is no manifest reason why they should 
not Successfully eope with Frenchmen, 
although we doubt whether they could. 
But in Napoleon’s (lay matters were 
very different, and in" the open field 
their chance was desperate. The Por- 
tuguese were doubtless of a better 
quality ; and in the pages of Napier 
and other historians, we, find them 
spoken of in terms- of praise. They 
had British officers to head them, and 
there is much in good leading ; they 
had British troops to emulate, ami 
national pride spurred them on. At 
the same period, Italians — certainly 
very poor soldiers when left to tflfein- 
sehes — fought gallantly under French 
general^ and with French example 
before them. Of the general bearing 
of the Portuguese, however, wc have 
heard lew Peninsular men speak very 
highly. They appear to have been ex- 
tremely inconsistent; brave, one day, 
dastards the next. 

At Ciudad Rodrigo, Mr Grattan 
greatly lauds their gallantry, which 
struck him the more as being unex- 
pected. At Salamanca, on the other 
hand, he records their weakness, and 
the easy repulse of Pack’s brigade, 
two thousand strong, by four huudred 
Frenchmen. A * Xotu ithstamjing .all 
that has been said and written of the 
Portuguese troops. I still hold the 
opinion that they are utterly incom- 
petent to stand unsupported and 
countenanced by British troops, with 
any chance of success, against even 
^alf their own numbers of French- 
men."’ Again, after Salamanca, when 
Wellington and his victorious army 
advanced on Madrid, the Portuguese 
dragoons fled, witlmut striking a blow*, 
before the French lancers, exposing 
tlm reserve of German cavalry to 
severe lows, abandoning the artillery 
to its fate, and tarnishing the tri- 
umph $ cutrv of the British into the 
capital— within a march of which thin 
disgraceful affair occurred. Still, to 
encourage these wavering heroes, it 
was necessary to speak civilly of them 
in despatches ; to pat them on the 
back, and tell them they were fine fel- 
lows. And tins has sometimes been 
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misunderstood by ftimplc persons, who 
believe ail they see in print, and look 
upon despatches and bulletins as es- 
sentially veracious documents. u 1 
remember once,” says Mr Grattan, 
“ upon my return homo in 3813, get- 
ting myself olosclycro&s-exaniiried by 
an old lawyer, because I said I thought 
the Portuguese troops inferior to tlie 
French, still more to the British. 4 in- 
ferior to the British, sir.' I have read 
Lord Wellington's last despatch, and 
he bays the Portuguese fought as well 
rs the British; and I suppose .you 
won't contradict liiin v i saw it was 
vain to convince this pugnacious old 
man oi the necessity of saving these 
civil things, and wo parted mutually 
dissatisfied with oat h other; he taking 
me, no doubt, for a fojpv.ml young 
puppy, and l looking upon him as a 
liumstious olcl hort ." 

The Eighty -eighth, we gather imm 
Mr (linttan's narratm. whilst re- 
spected all a- a fiiri-rate battle 
regiment, was, when (lie stirring ami 
seii »u> Adits of that busy time left a 
moment toi trifling, a feitile ouree of 
nnuisi tnenf to the w hole third div frion. 
This is not wonderiul Alain of tin* 
officers, and all the men, with the 
exception of thiee or loin, w » re Iri-li . 
tint Anglo ised Irishmen, tamed by 
long residence amongst the Saxon, 
but law. roaring Pallandei s, who had 
grown and thriven on piatic s and po- 
theen, and had earned with them to 
Sjkuii their rich brogue*, their hull's 
and an t xhanrilcss *toek ot gaiety. 
The amount ot tun and blunders fur- 
nMmd by such u corps was naturally 
immense But if in qiniteis they 
weie made the subject of miieli good- 
humoured quizzing, in the* field their 
rteady valour was jusflv appreciated. 
No regiment in the M*m< e contained 
a larger proportion of “ lads that 
weren’t ai\v.* which me tnplioiieal 
phrase, eurient among the Bangeis, 
i« translated by Mr Grattan as signi- 
fying fellow a who would walk into a 
cannon'* month, and think the opera- 
tion rather n pleasant one, When- 
ever a desperate service* was to be 
done, “the* boy*,** as they, more lii- 
hnnico, familiarly' termed them solves, 
wen* foicmost Ih tlie ranks of ‘volun- 
teers, The contempt of danger, or 
noli -comprehension of* it, manifested 
by some of these gentlemen, was per- 


fect. “My fine fellow," said an twr^ 
glneor officer, during the unsuccessful 
siecj of Badajoz in May 1811, to a 
mar under Lieutenant Grattan’s or- 
ders, who sat outside n battery, ham* 
mering at u fascine; “ my line follow^, . 
you are too much exposed; get msido 
the embrasure, and you will do your . 
work neatly as well.” 44 I’m nhnoSjfc 
finished, colonel,” was the reply, “and 
if isn’t worth while to move novr. 
Those fellows can't hit me, for they’ve 
been Irving it these fifteen minutes.” 
Just then, a round-shot gave tho 
lie ft) his prediction by cutting him in 
two: and, according to tludr custom, 
the* Krone li gunners set up a shout of 
triumph at their successful pi notice. 
Sum of the (‘onnaughters, who had 
never lost right of their native l»ogs 
till exported to the Peninsula, muter"* 
stood little or no English beyond the 
words ot command. On an inspection 
parade, one* of this cla*^ was asked by 
Geucral Mae kiniion, to whose .Mjuad be 
be]ong< d. Bewildered and puzzled. 
Daiby ltoomy applied to his sergeant 
for a translation of the general's quos- 
t ion- -t litis conveying to the* latter an 
ide a that thi* w a* the first time he haft 
lu .ml such a thing as a •'quad spoken 
of The rioi\ got abroad— was, of 
couiso, much embellished — and an 
hour afterw ards the third di virion waa 
e moving a piodigions chuckle at the 
notion that not • neolthoGonnatlphtera 
knew what a squad meant. The 
young men laughed, the old officers 
shook ilu ir head* and dcplmud tho 
benighted state* »>1 the Iririiuu n ; whilst 
all the* time, Mr (iiattan assures us, 
“the* Eighty -eighfh wa* a move really 
tjfii h tit legiinent than almost .inv ttro 
corps in the* third division.” Ah effi** 
ciout as miy they undoubtedly vvoro f 
w he u fighting was to In* done; but in, 
some other respects their conduct wad 
less irreproachable. According to 
their historian and advocate’s own 
showing, their knapsacks were often 
too light and«their Jiavrmcks too 
heav > . A vv utchcoat , a piece of pipe* 
clay, and a button-briwh,” compose 
rather a scanty kit; yet those three 
articles formed*— with the exception of 
the clothe** he stood in — the entire 
wiudrohe and means of personal 
adornment of the Rooney above* 
nam 'd ; and many of his comrades 
were scarce better provided. But if 
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:4fee back was neglected and left bare, 
‘Wto jbelly, on the contrary, was oared 
Ibr with vigilant affection. Onocca^m, 
the Eighty-eighth could do their work 
meagre diet as well, or better than 
$W0r, other corps. They wouM march 
-iwo days on a pipe of tobacco ; or for a 
;*v$reek, with the addition of a biscuit 
;.jpwi a dram. But when they did such 
: flings, it was no sign of any abstract 
V$c*veof temperance, or wish to mortify 
rJhe flesh ; it was simply a token of the 
/ tsxtrenie poverty of the district in 
^Idch they found themselves. For the 
'4$tticle provend they always kept a 
./Mght look-out. A greasy liavresack, 
^especially on the line of inarch, is the 
iBoidier'a first desideratum ; and it was 
rare that a very respectable workhouse 
/fcpup could not have ; been produced by 
infusing that of a Connaughter in a 
proper quantity of water. When ra- 
tions were scanty, or commissaries 
haggl'd in the rear, none understood 
better than the Eighty-eighth liow to 
forage for themselves. “ Every man 
"his own quarterm aster” was then their 
motto. r Nothing came amiss to them; 
{Sweet or savoury, from a pig to a 1 k;c- 
Mve, they sacked every tiling; and 
their “ taking ways” Were often cast 
la their teeth . The natives were com- 
pelled to mount guard over their slieep- 
lokls; but the utmost force they could 
duster was of small avail against the 
y^solute onslaught of the half-famished 
Jtrishmen. Even the exertions of the 
^provost-marshal, and the liberal appli- 
cation of the cat, proved ineffectual 
to check these depredations; whilst 
the whimsical arguments used by the 
fellows in their defence sometimes dis- 
armed the severity of Picton himself. 

*■' It would have been quite out of 
character for an Irish regiment to 
march without ladies in their train, 
and accordingly the female following 
of the Rangers was organised on the 
most liberal scale. Motley as it was 
numerous, it included, besides English 
and Irish women, a Air sprinkling of 
tender-hearted Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, who had been unable to resist 
.^fascinations of the insinuating Con- 
Aaughters. The sufferings of these 
poor creatures, on long marches, over 
i roads and in wet and cold seasons, 
Jjdwcre of course terrible, and only to be 
^equalled by their fidelity to those to 
V^bomHhey had attached themselves. 


Their endurance of fatigue was won- 
derful; their services were often great : 
and many a soldier, stretched disabled 
on the field of some bloody battle, and 
suffering from the terrible thirst at- 
tendant on wounds, owed his life to 
their gentle ministry. In circumstances 
or danger, they showed remarkable 
courage. At the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the baggage-guard, eager to 
share in the fight, deserted .their post 
and rushed - to the trendies. Imme- 
diately a host of miscreants — fellows 
who hung on the skirts of the army, 
watching opportunities to plunder — 
.made a dash at the camp, but tl»e women 
defended it valiantly, and fairly beat 
them off. Of course femiuine sensibi- 
lity got a little blunted by a life of 
this kind, and it was' rarely with very 
violent emotion that the ladies saw 
their husbands go into action. Per- 
suaded «of their invincibility, they 
looked upon success as certain, and if, 
unfortunately, the victory left them 
widows, they deemed a very short 
mourning necessary before contracting 
a new alliance. Now and then ' a 
damsel of birth and breeding would 
desert the paternal mansion to follow 
the drum ; and Mr Grattan tells a 
mm antic history of a certain Jaciuta 
Chorito, the beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy judge, who blacked her face 
and tramped offas a cymbal boy under 
the protection of the drum-major of the 
Eighty-eighth — a ^magnificent fellow, 
whose gorgeous uniform and imposing 
cocked hat caused him to hq taken by 
the Portuguese for nothing less than a 
general of division. The young lady 
had not forgotten to take her jewel* with 
her, and the old judge made a great 
ftiss, and appealed to the colonel, who 
requested him to inspwt the. regiment 
as it left the town. But the sooty 
visage *aiul uniform jacket baffled his 
penetration, and at the first halt, the 
drummer and the lady were made one 
flesh. Thorp, the lucky bridegroom, 
was a fine dashing fellow, bent upon 
distinguishing himself. He "was often 
wounded, but never missed an engage- 
ment, even when his hurts were un- 
healed. He fell gloriously at Toulouse, 
and tbe next day came the gazette 
with lus promotion to an ensigney, 
which, if it was then of little value to 
him, was at any rate “ a great conso- 
lation to his poor afflicted willow, and 
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the means of reconciling her father to well known ; the Bangers took a tot* j 
the choice she had made ; and her lant share in it. The next morning 
return once more to her home was a th% troops were ordered out of thft 
scene of great rejoicing.” When the captured town, which they had raft- v ; 
British troops embarked at Bordeatjx, sacked to some purpose, and the * 
for America and England, a crowd of Eighty-eighth, drawn up on thejkr , 
poor Spanish and Portuguese women, bivouac ground, were about to match 
who had long followed their fortunes away to the village of Atalaya, when 
and were now forbidden to accompany Pictou again rode past, “Some 
their husbands and lovers, watched of- the soldier*, who were more than 
their departure with tearful eyes, usually elevateddn spirits/’ (they had » 
4 ‘ They were fond and attached crea- passed the night in bursting open doom £ 
tnres, and had been useful in many and drinking brandy,) 41 called out* 
ways, and under Aany circumstances. 4 Well, Crcneral, we gave you a cheer 
not only to their husbands, but to the last night : itV your turn now!’ The 
corps they belonged to generally, general smiled, took off his hat, and 
hi any of them, the Portuguese in par- said, * Here, then, voti drunken set of 
tieular, had lived with our men for brave rascals — hurrah ! we'll soon bo 
years, and had borne them children." at Badajoz.’'’ A prophecy which waa 
Bui the stern rules of tin* sen ice pre- not long unaccomplished. With ill 
vailed. The battalions bound for deference to Mr Grattan, we cannot 
America weiv allowed but a limited but thiuh that the Eighty-eighth were 
number of soldier*’ wives,* and the very appropriately placed uitticr Pic^ 
surplus were of necessity left to their ton's order*. Excellent tightingmcil 
fate. Some had monev: more were thongh they w ere, they certainly, ac~ 
penniless, and nearh naked. Men cording to tlnrir champion's own show- 
and officers werr then great h in ing. needed a strict hand over them, 
arrear, but ne\ert lieless a subscription We should like to know how they 
was got up. and its amount dividtd would have got on under such A 
amongst the unfortunates, flue* ah- officer a* Mr Grattan tells us of, who, 
andoned upon a foreign shore, and at when in command of h regiment, cause 
many hundreds of miles from their to nu*>s one day in very low spirits, 
homes. because, hav ing sent adjutant to 

General Pictou Was a man of action, impure of an ensign why he did not 
not of word*. There was no palaver attend parade, the ensign returned no 
sd'out him, nothing superfluous in the answer, and, «>n subsequently meeting 
wav of orations, but he spoke stronglv his commanding officer, cut him dead, 
and to the point Long harangues, The tub »nel told the story at the mesa* 
a.s Mr Grattan jiibtlv observes, are table, and eouclmled by saving, ‘*f 
rift necessary to British soldier*, thought nothing of hi* not answering 
Metaphor and flowers of rhetoric are im message, but 1 cannot express how 
throw u aw at upon them. Something much 1 am hurt at the idea of hit* 
plain, pithy, and appropriate is what cutting me as lie did when J wished to 
they like; the shorin the better, speak to him !" Field -officers of anch 
14 Rang* r* of Commhght *’* said Pie* susceptible feelings, and such very 
ton, as he passed the Eighty-eighth, loose ideas on the subject of discipline** 
drawn up for the assault of Ciudad were not plentiful in the Peninsula, 
Rodrigo, 44 it is not m\ intention to and this one, we are given to under* 
expend any pow der this evening. Htand, did not long retain his regiment. 
Well do tliis business with the cold He would hardly have doue at ttal 
iron.” f lhis w a.s a very unpretending head of the High-epiritcd Connaught* 
sp< k ccl i ; nothing of the clap-trap or ers. But if Picton’s severity to the mm 
melodramatic about it; a men* do- of the Eighty-eighth may be justified* 
duration in the fewest possible word*, hi.* neglect of the officers is far mo(W 
of the shaker’s intentions, implying difficult to excuse. ki Notomof$km$ i 
what he ex}wu|ed from those he’ ad- was ever promoted through Me recount- 
dressed. Thar it was just w hat was mendation” Hie conduct of Lienten- 
wanted, was proved by the hearty ant Mackie at Ciudad Rodrigo w«$ 
respondent cheer of the brave Irish- chivalrous in the extreme. 
men. The result of the attack is Mackinnon— who commanded fte bri* 
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and was blown tb pieces at Ha 
bjf tbe explosion of a mine*— 
'tyfctod to confer a mark of distinction 
fp%i}ie gallonf Eighty-eighth, and 
Ipdered that one of its subalterns 
tfamld lead the furlom*hopo, ^lie 
Pfcoanent this was announced to the 
assembled officers, u Mackie stepped 
toward, and Ion ering his sword, said, 
* M^or Thompson,! am ready for that 
jpffVpe.’ ” Mackinnon had promised 

g pany to the tbiloin-liopc leader, 
survived. Birt it must be ob- 
Ithat Mackie was senioi li<*u- 
t, and consequently sure of eailj 
.jayomotlon. The Eighlv -eighth an as 
ijabe in the, van at the assault, an 1 
probabilities an eie that at h oat one 
explain an ould be knot ked olh < >r, it 
Oft that day, it would happen the 
So that Mackie, in \olm*teci- 
teg on the most despciate ot alt ser- 
vices, could have little to actuate hnu 
beyond an honourable desiie tor glmv. 
How was he lepaid i Guru ood, nn ho 
led the forlorn- hope at the lesser 
breath, got his compaii} , Mackie re- 
mained a lieutenant —no captain ol the 
Eighty -eighth having been killed, and 
tleneral -Mackinnon not being alive to 
ftdfil his promise. And whilst all the 
Other officers an ho had been lorn aid m 
the attack, had tlw ii names molded 
InTlctoirbilivision-ordei, pool Mackie 
fas denied even the word ol ban m 
praise so gi atif> mg to a soldo i \ lieai 1. 

• The loss of Ciudad Jtudiigo was a 
^tanning blow to the French. Thev 
Could not nndei stand it al all. llei- 
rasti and his Spanianls had held out 
the plaee a jnouth against Xev and 
Mftsseun, with thirty or lort} thou- 
sand veterans, and that in tine an eat her, 
a great advantage to the besieger* • 
la eleven dajs, and in tin depth ol 
winter, Wellington 1 educed it, with 
twenty 'thousand men ami opposed by 
a French garrison. The contrast was 
great, and quite inexplicable to the 
French. “ On the 16th, r wrote Mai - 
mont to Berliner, u the < English bat- 
teries opened their fire at a great 
distance. On the 19th the place was 
taken byvtorm, and fell into the pow er 
of the euemj. There is something so 
iftcomprchenfeible in this event, that J 
allow myself no observation. I am 
not provided with the requisite infer- 
mptlotL No testimony could bo 
more complimentary to the brave cap- 


tors ,pnipdrigo. That great success, 
however, was only a forerunner of 
greater ones. Badajoz was the next 
place to be taken, preparatory to 
marching into the interior of Spain. 
To conceal his intentions from the 
enemy, A Veiling ton had recourse to ail 
elaboi ate stratagem. A now erfui bat- 
tering train, supplied l>> ilie men of w ar 
in the TaguS, was shipped Lisbon, 
on board vessels of large size, aa hich 
put out to mm, and, when ont of sight 
of land, transhipped their eaigo into 
•smaller ciatt Them? carried them up 
the fagUM into the heaitotthecounti). 
At the same time tne necessary ma- 
gazines vveie lbnned; and at El \ as, 
onlv three leagms from Badujo/, a 
large quantity ol Jast lues and gabions 
an oi e prepared. All this, howivci, 
an do done s<> quieth, Wellington ap- 
peaied so supine, and Jbtdajo/ Nias so 
will pi elided, that Soult was* lulled 
into sennit} ; and an hen at last he 
took the ahum, and matched lions , 
Seville at the head ol tNN cut} -five 
thousand men, it an as too late. Fhi- 
lippon, ami his hiavc gammon, did ail 
tiiat skill and coinage could; but in 
vain \Wicn Soult readied Villa- 
fiam a, two (lavs' maidi tioin Badajoz, 
the forties', had ahead} been Inn o da} s 
in the powei ot the llnglidi. This, to 
the Frc nc h, an as aiiotlu i unne countable 
business; thc>, n }ct, had not 
learned full} to appic dale the huve- 
icigii viitues of British hn units. 

<b l think the captim of Badajoz n 
a civ cNtiaoidiuai} evciu, * inu*}, 
Soull’s duel engineer, wrote to Gene- 
ral lvellermau, “ and I am niuc h at 
a lens to account foi it in a deal and 
distinc t inanm i." Thi* luiin s at the 
end of a invstcrious *ort ol epistle, in 
which the engineei genual talks of 
fataiil}, and seems to llunk that the 
Bntihii had no right to take Badajoz, 
defended us it was. But Wellington 
aiul Ids army wore great despkor>> of 
that Mill of light, and, in spite of the 
reall} glorious defence, in spite oi the 
strategy of the governor mid the 
valour of the garrison, of </ttvaux da 
fru*\A h word -blades, and of the deadly 
accurat y ot the French artillery and 
musketeers, Badajoz taken. The 
triumph w as fearfully ®stly. Nearly 
four thousand "five hundred men fell 
on the side of the besiegers; — JVtou’s 
division was reduced to .a > skeleton, 




and the Connaught Rangers losfarmre 
than half their numbers* , 

Shot through the body at Badajoz, 
Mr Grattan was left there when Inis 
division marched away. He gives a 
terrible account of flu* sacking of the 
town ; but on tyteh details, even had 
thej not been many times recapitu- 
lated, it is not pleasant to dwell. 
The frightful crimes perpetrated dur- 
ing Those two days of unbridled 
excess ami violence, rest at the door 
of the man whose J)onndIess ambition 
occasioned that irost desolating war. 
From an ignorant and sensual soldiery, 
excited to madness by a prolonged 
resistance, and by one of the most 
smguinary conflicts recorded in the 
history of sieges, forbearance could 
liardh be expected. The horuhlc 
saturnalia, in which murder and lape, 
pillage and intoxication, are ptt»hed 
to their utmost limits, are the neces- 
- an condition of a ^mxesvful assault 
on a d -peiately dif nded foi-tre--.; 
and supposing them prohibiti'd, and 
tli itso< h prohibit ion could be enforced, 
we n trice with Mr Grattan in believ- 
ing (hat main a town that his bum 
victoriously < lined, might have been 
tound imprcuu ible. lint one must ever 
ileplore the disgriceful scenes enacted 
in the sheets and houses of Ihtdajor, 
('iud.id Hodiigo. and St sdu-diun. 
rnsitqansrd in atrocitv , thev icnuin 
« verl.nting blots upon flic bright 
laurel* itlieied bv the Briridi in the 
Ihnhnuia. And it is smalt palliation, 
that under similar eiminisfaiues, the 
armies of all nations have at ted in 
like manner. lfeie the sufferers were 
not enemies. To the cun Lott, when 
their resistance ceased, quarter was 
given; thev were marched away 
neathciess, and treated with that 
lmmaitiiv which Lngfftnd, notwith- 
standing tin* lying abortions of foreign 
historians, has ever used towards her 
prfeouors. No, the victim^ were 
friends end tiTliC". The very nation 
in whose behalf our soldiers had 
fought, saw their houses* ransacked, 
their property wasted, their wives nud 
daughters brutally outraged, by those 
whose mission was to protect and 
defend. Lot up hope they have for- 
gotten, or at* least forgiven, such 
gloomy episodes in tlto struggle for 
their liberation* 

The advocates of universal peace 


might addtt<» mmiy potent and[] 
ticat arguments to favour dt 
doctrine from the pages of 
tahV book. He is unsparing im*wc 
details of the inevitable horrors 
war ; and some of his 
persons of tender hearts and setts 
nerves w^l do well to pas* 

They may bo read with profit 1 #rj* 
those who, accustomed to behold bus * 
tho sunny side, of military life, think v 
too lightly of flic miseries war entails^ ( 
Let such accompany Mr GrattaaT \ 
through the streets of Badajoz, on the 
morning of the; 7th April, 1812, and * 
into the temporary hospital of 
Formosa, after the fierce conflict of 
Fuentfs d'Ouore, where two hundlrdS 
soldier* still nwaitirl, tw r eniy-fb«r 
hours after the action, the .sttrgpom* 
hisure, for the amputation* of their 
limber Let tin m view* with him thw 
piles of unsueeonreil wounded on the 
lire nh of Badajoz, and hear tl*# 
shriek < and groans of men dying Ik 
helpless a/onv. without a friend^ 
hand b* prop their head, or a drop flf 
water to cool their fevered UpsO 
From such hart owing scenes it fft 
i *• isant to turn to tin* more Unmans 
and redeeming features of cmlise& 
warfare, and to note the courteona 
and amicable relations that existed 
betw / ei» tin contt nding armies wholly 
a-* -sometimes happened, the) lay near 
together without coming to blows* 

'I his oteiirred pievnm^lv to the battle 
of Sdamaiica. From the fld to the 
1 2th of diih, tin French ami British 
were in piesciuc of each other, en- 
camped on either ride the l>onro, at 
that season little mote than a rivulet* 
Of ( nurse all wore on the alert; them 
was no laxity or negligence that 
could tempt to surprise; but neither 
was then* any useless skirmishings 
picket tiring; eveiy thing was con* 
ducted in the most gentlemanly and. 
correct manner. The soldiers bathed 
together and exchanged their ratton** 
ami the officers were on equally good 
terms. ki TI»c pftrt of the river aj£ 
w hich I was occupied, on w 
.side, by the Third division ; on tfcfcfr 
French side by the Seventh division 
The French officers said to ha 
parting, * We haw met* and hflWfci 
been for some time friends* Wdrii m 
about to separates and may meal \ 
enemies. As friends we- 
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rffcdt other warmly; as enenlies we 
riw fl do the same.’ Ten days after- 
wards the British Third and the 
iSnteeh Seventh tlivision were opjiosed 
H& each other at Salamanca, and the 
Seventh French was destroy cd by the 
British Third.’ 1 Mr Grattap’s wound 

S healed in ample time #>r him to 
at at the battle of Salamanca ; a 
glorious victory, which would have 
lien even more complete had the 
British been prO|»erly seconded by 
Aetr Portuguese allies! The behaviour 
Of these was any thing but creditable 
to their nation/ One detachment of 
CWpadores actually threw fhenisehes 
lm their faces to a'soid the enenn’s 
Are, and not all the blows showered 
mi them by their commander, Major 
Haddock, gotild indme them to ex- 
change their recumbent attitude for 
One more dignified. Notwithstanding 
this, and the more fatal feebleness of 
Pack’s brigade, the French wcie 
totally beaten, and their loss was 
nearly four times that of the British. 
Lord Wellington’s opinion of the 
battle — a particular!) honourable one 
to our troops, inasmuch us they not 
only fought better, lmt- (which was 
not always the case) moved and 
shammured better, than the picked 
veterans of the French arm — is 
ftttfficiently shown by the tact that 
41 he selected it in preference to all Ids 
cither victories, as the most fitting to 
be fought out in sham-fight on the 
plains of St Denis, in the presence of 
the three crowned heads who occupied 
Paris after the second abdication of 
the Emperor Napoleon, in lhlo ” 

At Salamanca, the right brigade of 
the Thiul clhision, including the 
Connaught Hangers, charged the 
entire division of the French General 


Thomifrre. So awful was the volley 
that welcomed them, 'that more than 
half the officers, and nearly the 
whole front rank, wen* swept away, 
Doubtless the French thought this 
would prove a sickener, for great was 
their consternation when, before the 
smoke had well cleared away, they 
saw *the shattered but dauntless 
brigade advancing fiercely and steadily 
wjton them. Panic-stricken, they 
wavered; u the three regiments ran 
k aB d the mighty phalanx, 

moment before was so for- 
ffiiaacwc, loosened and fell in pieces 


before fifteen hundred invincible 
British soldiers fighting m a line of 
only two deep.” In this memorable 
charge, the standard-pole of the 
Eighty-eighth was struck by a bullet, 
the same that killed Major Murphy, 
who commanded the battalion. New 
colours have since been presented to 
the regiment, blit the wounded pole 
is still preserved, and on it is engraved, 
on a plate of silver, the day and the 
manner of its mutilation. 

An advance on Madrid was conse- 
quent on the trfnn^li at Salamanca, 
and on the 12th erf August, 'Welling- 
ton and his army readied the Spanish 
capital. Their* entrance has often 
been described, but in default o*‘ no- 
\ elty, Mr Grattan's account of it 
possesses spirit and interest. It w as 
one of those scenes that rep* 1 ' soldiers 
for month** ot tatiguc and dancer. 
The troops were nluitat can led into 
the city in the arms of the delighted 
popular e The steady, • soldiei -like 
bearing of the men, the appearance of 
the officer*, nearly all mounted, iu- 
spned nspect and increased the 
general enthusiasm Tor miles from 
Madrid, the road w as thronged ; w hen 
the army got Into the streets, it was 
i o longer possible to presene the 
order of march f Jhe ianks were 
broken by the pressure of tin* crowd, 
and the officers (link) dogs’) weie 
lialf'smothcied in the unbraces of the 
charming Madrileiia*. Young and 
old, uglv and handsome, all tame in 
for their share of hm»s and kisses. 
Still, although patriotism impelled the 
Spanish fair to look with fin our upon 
the searlet-c oated Britons, the pain- 
ful confession must be* mnde tl^it as 
individuals they gmc the preference 
to the lhelV| light-hearted French- 
men. Napoleon was the fiend him- 
self, incarnate in the form of an un- 
der-sized Cock! can, and the fjarachm 
were his imps, whom it w aa praiso- 
w orthy to shoot at from behind every 
hedge*, and to poniard whenever the 
opportunity offered. Such was the 
creed inculcated by the priests, and 
devoutly entertained by their petti - 
coated penitents — that is to say, by 
every Christian womtjp in the Penin- 
sula. But somehow or other, when 
French regiments were quartered’ in 
Spanish towns, the female part of the, 
population forgot the anathemas of 
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their spiritual consolers* and looked 
complacently upon those they were 
enjoined to abhor. It was a case of 
“no* amis lea ennemis" and the 
French, beaten every where in the 
field, obtained facile and frequent 
triumphs in the boudoir. 44 It is a 
singular fact, and I look upon it a*> a 
degrading one, 1 ’ says Mr Grattan 
with diverting seriousness, k ‘ that the 
French officers, whilst at Madrid, 
made in the ratio of five to one more 
conquests than wc did.” The dignity 
of the admission nftght bo questioned ; 
the degree ol degradation is matter of 
opinion ; the singularity is explained 
awav by Mr Grattan hinwdi. He 
blames his comrades for their stiff, un- 
bending innntu rs, and for their non- 
conformance to the nmtoms oi the 
country. They were neatly time 
month'* at Math id. and vet he declares 
th.it, at tlit 1 tau) ol that tfhie, they 
knew little more ot the inhabitants 
than of the citizens of Pekin. And 
he opines that the impression lett in 
Spain by the Peninsular umn va*, 
rather one ot respect loi their courage, 
tlian of admiration ot their sot ia! 
graces and general all ability. It Mr 
Grattan, whilst teposing it ease upon 
his well-earned ba\s, would douse 
and promulgate an antidote to the 
mixture of sh\ ness, ies('ue, ami hau- 
teur, which rendeis [Englishmen, 
when \er they travel, the least popu- 
lar ot the European lamily, lie would 
hu\e a claim on his country '* grati- 
tude strong! r even than the one he 
established whilst defending her with 
his sword in the well-contested fields 
of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding, 
how over, the unamiability with which 
he reproaches his Companions inarms, 
tliere-was much fun and feasting, and 
sauntering in the Prado, and bull- 
fighting and theatre-going, whilst the 
British were at Madrid. But it was 
too pleasant to last long. 'Hie best 
a «H)Jdier can expect in war-time, is an 
alternation of good quarters and se- 
vere hardship. The 44 quart-eTheure 
dv Habe/at * v was at hand, when all 
the dancing, drinking, masking, and 
other pleasant things should Ik? paid 
for, and the brief enjoyment forgot- 
ten, amidst the sufferings of the most 
painful retreat— excepting, of course, 
that of Corunna — effected by a Bri- 
tish army during the whole war. We 
refer to the retrograde mocmcnl 


that followed the unsuccessful stag*' < 
of Burgos. * 

The high reputation of the Britta^ 
soldier rests far more upon his arms, 
than upon his legs ; in other words, 
he is a fighting rather than a marching 
man. Slowness of movement, in the . 
field as on the route, is the fault that 
has most frequently been imputed to 
him. One thing is pretty genenrily 
admitted; that, to work well, he must 
lie well fed. And even then he wiU 
hardly get over the ground as rapidly, 
or enduie fatigue as long, as the lean 
lathy Frenchman, who ha.-, never 
know n the liberal rations and fat diet 
the othir is accustomed to. When a 
certain period of active sen ice find 
long maiclns has given the English 
soldier hi- i ampaigning legs, he nmol 
still have his regular grog, or he soon 
Hags, if he does not grumble and be- 
come insubordinate, ltations were 
bad, ami bard to be got, on the re- 
peat bom Burgos. Then, Mr Grat- 
tan tells us, the superior umrcMffg 
qualities of the IiMi were manifest. 

1 here had been v erv little lieef-steak 
and b.uon exjieuded in their bringing 
• up: scant v fare was nothing new to 

them, and by no means affected their 
gaiety and good-humour. And when • 
shot's w ere scarce, w hat cart'd they V 
The stones in 1 omuught are not a bit 
sober than those in Spain; and nine- 
tenths oi the boys lmd trotted about, 
bom nitaney upwaide, with *Mlivel a 
brogue, suv e the one on their tongues/’ 
Some of the English regiments — the 
Foi tv -fifth lor instance, chiefly com- 
posed ol Nottingham w eaten* — would, 
under ordinary circumstances march 
as well ns any Irishman of them ail: 
4k Bnt it it name to a hard tag, and 
that we had neither rations nor shoes, 

then, indeed, the Connaught Hangers ] 
w ould be in their element, and out- t 
march almost any battalion -in the 
pen ice. 1 ' ( >n the retre.it from Burgoo 
to Portugal, they gave proof of flw4r 
toughness and endurance ; for -whilst 
other regiments were decimated by 
fatigue and sickness, thf Eighty-eighth , 
scarcely lost a man, except by t he 
enemy's fire. It was a tifnc when the 
good qnalitics of all were severer 
tested. The movement began in a moat 
unfavourable season. The roads wen* 
nearly impassable from heavy rains, 
aw. for days together there u» not 
a dry jacket in the army, night 
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^tibqr lay to the open country, often in 
|^8#«mp, without a tent to shelter 
pfcem ; the bkggagc^was detached, 
£y*&d they never saw it till they reached 
l($tadad Rodrigo. Jt was share and 
^Share alike amongst men and officers, 
jftud many of the latter were mere 
striplings," who had bnt lately left the 
.' comforts of their Euglish homes. 

; When they halted from their weary 
^ day’s march, the ill-conditioned beasts 
f collected, for rations had to l>e slaugli- 
V t£red; sometimes they came* too late 
v, to be of any use, or the camp-kettles 
did not arrive in time to cook thorn*; 
?;jmd the famished soldiers laid to set 
i\ but again, with a few pieces of dry 
: biscuit rattling in their neglected 
; stomachs, aud driven to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger with the acorns 
that strewed the forests. There was 
Utile money afloat, for pay was four 
months in arrear, but millions would 
have boon useless where there was 
, nothing to buy. The couutrv was 
deserted; every where the inhabitants 
fled on the approach of the two armies. 
Disease was the natural consequence 
of so many privations; ague and 
dysentery undermined the men’s « 
, strength, and many poor fellows, 
unable to proceed, were left upon the 
.*■ road. Horses died by hundreds, and 

* those which held out were for the 
? most part sore-backed, one of the 
i greatest calamities that can happen 
' to cavalry and artillery on the inarch . 

: Fortunately Sou If, who, with* ninety 
/ thousand men, followed the harassed 
\anny, had some experience of British 

* troops. And what he had seen of 
them, espccialfy at Albucra and on 

1 the Corunna- retreat, had inspired him 
with a salutary respect for their 

* prowess. They might retreat, but he 
knew what they could and would do 

‘ v wheri driven to stand at bay. And 
. . therefore, although Wellington was 
by no means averse to tight, and 
, actually offered his antagonist battle 
oti the very ground where, four months 
' previously, that of Salamanca had 
occurred, the wary Duke of Dalmatia 
■ declined the contest. He played a 
safe game : without risking a defeat by 
; general action, or attempting to 
' drive the British before him with the 
Jr bayonet, he hovered about their rear, 
|y disquieted them by a flank movement 
i;, of w* of his force, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that their loss 


by the casualties and fatigues of the 
march and inclemency of the weather, 
was as great as it would probably 
have been had he engaged them. For, 
besides those who perished on the 
road, wiicn the army got into winter 
quarters, a vast number of men aiul 
officers went into hospital, and months 
elapsed before the troops were fully 
reorganised and fit for, the field. At 
a day’s march from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Wellington’s rear-guard had a smart 
skirmish, and then Soult desisted from 
his pursuit, and the Anglo -Portuguese 
v ore allowed to proceed without far- 
ther molestation. Although disastrous, 
and in some respects ill managed, the 
retreat was in no way disgraceful. 
The French, very superior in numbers, 
had, whenever they pressed forward, 
been bravely met, and invariably 
repulsed. 

With ‘this retreat, Mr 0 rattan’s 
Peninsular campaigns closed, lie 
returned to Ireland, and in the sum- 
mer of 1811. embarked for Canada, 
lie rather refers to, than records the 
service lie saw there ; taking occasion, 
however, for a strong censure on Sir 
George Provost, who, after forcing 
our ill-appointed fleet on Lake 
Champlain into actum, refused to allow' 
Brisbane and his brigade of “Peninsu- 
lars” to take the fort of Plutsburgh, 
an enterprise easy of achievement, 
and which would have placed the 
captured ships, and the victorious 
but disabled American flotilla, at the 
mercy of the British. But we have 
not space to follow' the Ranger across 
the Atlantic, nor is it essential so to 
Uo; for, although he gives some 
amusing sketches of Canada add the 
Canadians, the earlier portion of his 
book is by far the most interesting, 
and certainly the most carefully 
written. We could almost quarrel 
with him for defacing his second 
volume with perpetual and not very 
successful attempts at wit. " We have 
rarely * met with more outrageous 
specimens of punning run mad, than 
arc to be found in its pages. Barring 
that fault, we have nothing but what 
is favourable to say of the book. Its 
tone is manly and soldier-like, and 
it is creditable both to the writer aud 
to tlie service, by which, during the 
last thirty years, our stores of military 
and historical literature have been so 
largely and agreeably increased. 
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loud sidmouth’s life and time. 


To read a memoir of the late Lord 
Sidmouth, is like taking a walk through 
Westminster Abbey. All the litera- 
ture is inscriptions y all the figures are 
monumental ; and all the names are 
those of meu whose characters and 
distinctions have t>ecMi echoing in our 
ears since we had the } lower to under-* 
st a rift national renown. The period 
between 17 i»K, when the subject of 
this memoir made his first step ip 
parliamentary life as Speaker, and 
mr>, when the close of the war so 
triumphantly finished the longstruggle 
between liberty and jacobinism, was 
beyond all comparison the most me- 
morable portion of British his Any. 

In this estimate, we fully acknow- 
ledge the imperishable fame of Marl- 
borough in the field, ami the high 
ability of Bolingbroke in the senate. 
The gallantry of Wolfe still throws 
its lustre over the concluding years of 
the second George ; and the brilliant 
declamation of Chatham will exact 
the tribute due to daring thought, and 
classic language, so long as oratory is 
honoured among men. But the age 
which followed was an age of realities, 
stern, stirring, and fearful. There was 
scarcely a trial of national fortitude, 
or national vigour, through which the 
sinews of England w'ere not then forced 
to give proof of their highest powers of 
endurance. All was a struggle of the 
elements; in which every shroud and 
tackle of the royal ship of England 
w as st raiued ; ami the tempest lasted 
through nearly a quarter of a century. 
England, the defender of all, was the 
sufferer for all. Every principle of 
her financial prosperity, every mate- 
rial of her military prowess, every 
branch of her constitutional system, 
every capacity of her political exis- 
tence, her Church, her State, and her 
Legislature, were successively com- 
pelled into the most perilous yet most 
powerftd display ; and the close of the 
most furious hostility which Europe had 
ever seen, only exhibited in a loftier 


point of view the victorious strength 
which principle confers upon a people. 

Compared with this tremendous 
scene, the- political conflicts of the 
preceding age were a battle on the' 
stage, compared with the terrors of 
the field. The spectators came to 
enjoy a Spectacle, and sit tranquilly 
admiring the brilliancy of the capari- 
sons and the dexterity of the charge ; 
but perfectly convinced that all would 
(Mid without harm to the champions, 
and that the fall of the curtain would, 
extinguish the war. But, in the trials 
of the later time, there were moments 
w hen we seemed to be throwing ouV 
last stake ; When the trumpets of . 
Europe/ leagued against m, seemed to 
be less challenging us to the fields 
than preceding us to the tomb ; and 
when the last hope of the wise and 
good might l>e, to give the last mani- 
festation of a life of patriotic virtue. v 

In language like this, we are not 
abasing the national courage. We 
are paying the fullest homage to the 
substantial claims of the English 
heart. It is ouly by the severest 
national struggles that the superiority 
of national jwnvers can be developed: 
and without doubting the qualities of 
the Marlboroughs and Chatham^ — 
or even without doubting, that if 
thrown into the battle of' the last 
fifty years, they would have exhibited 
the same intellectual stature and 
powerful adroitness which distin- 
guished their actual displays — yet 
they wanted the strong necessities of 
a time like ours, to place them on a 
similar height of renown. Still their 
time continues an admirable stu^y. 
But it is like the story of the Volsciim 
and Snmnitc combats, read in tho day 
w hen the consul, flying through the 
streets of Rome, brought the' news Of 
Canine# 

The wars and politics of the eigh- 
teenth century were the manoeuvres of 
a garde du corps, and the intrigues of & 
boudoir. Our fathers sa^v no nation 
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. of thirty millions rushing to the field ; 
fr&nrie 'with the passion for overthrow, 

” no Napoleon thundering at the head 
of vassal Europe against England ; 
ho conspiracy of peoples against 
thrones ; no train of crouching sove- 
reignties, half in terror and half ip 
servility, ready to do the wildest will 
of the wildest despot of the world ; 
BO army of five hundred thousand 
men ready to spring upon our shores, 
and turning off* only to the overthrow 
of empires. All was on a smaller 
acale ; the passions feebler, the means 
narrower, the objects more trivial, the 
triumphs more temporary, the catas- 
trophe more powerless, and the glory 
more vanishing. 

, All has since subsided ; and the mind 
of man is turned to efforts in direc- 
tions totally new. All now is the 
rigid struggle with the physical dif- 
ficulties of society. The grand pro- 
blems are. Uow to level the mountain, 
and to drain the sea: or, if we must 
leave the Alps to be still the throne 
of the thunder, and suffer oven the 
Zuy tier- zee to roll its sullen waves 
over its incorrigible shallow*; vet to 
tunnel the mountain and pass the sea 
with a rapidity, which make^ us re- 
gardless of the interposition of obsta- 
cles that once stopped the march of 
armies, and made the impregnable for- 
tresses of kingdoms. But the still 
severer trials of hitman intelligence 
are, how to clothe, feed, educate, and 
discipline the millions which every 
passing year pours into tfle w orld. The 
mind may well be bewildered with a 
prospect *80 vast, so vivid, and yet so 
perplexing. Every man sees that 
old things are done away, that phy- 
sical 'force is resuming Its primitive 
power over the world, and that we 
are approaching a time when Mechan- 
ism will have the control of nature, 
and Multitude the command of society. 


There are mauy families in England 
which, without any change of circum- 
stances, without any increase of 
fortune, or any discoverable vicissi- 
tudes, have existed for centuries, in 
possession of the same property* 
generally a small one, and handed 
down from father to son as if by a 
law of nature. The family of Lord 
Sidmouth is found to have held the 
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proprietorship of the small estate of 
Fringford, in Oxfordshire, from the 
year 1(500, and to have had a 
residence in Banncbury about a 
century and a half before; — the first 
descendant of this quiet race who 
became known beyond the church- 
yard where 44 his village fathers sleep,” 
being Dr Addington, who died in 
1799/ Genealogies like those give a 
striking view of the general security 
of landed possession, which the 
habits of national integrity, and the 
influence of law, must alone have 
effected, during the turbulent |pues 
which so often changed the succession 
to the throne of England. 

Dr Addington, who had been 
educated at Winchester school, and 
Trinity College, Oxford, having 
adopted medicine as his profession, 
commenced his practice at "Reading, 
where he married the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Niloy, head-master of the 
grammar-school. The well-known 
trial of the wretched parricide, Miss 
Blandy, for poisoning, in which he, 
was a principal witness, brought him 
into considerable notice ; and probably 
on tin* strength of this notice, he re- 
moved to Loudon, and took a house* 
in Bedford How, where the late Lord 
Sidmouth, his fourth child, but eldest 
son. was born. He next removed to 
Oitlbrd Street, a more fashionable 
quarter, which brought him into inter- 
course with many persons of distinc- 
tion. Among these were Louth, 
Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Montagu, Earl Rivers, and, first of the 
first, the great Earl «>f Chatham. 
With this distinguished man, Dr 
Addington seems to have been on 
terms of familiar friendship, as the 
following extracts show': — Chatham 
writes from Burton Ryusent, iu 1771. 

u All your friends here, the flock 
of your care, are truly sensible of the 
kind attentions «»f the good shepherd. 
My last fit of the gout left me as it 
had visited me, very kindly. I am 
many hours every day in the field, 
and, as 1 live like a farmer abroad, 1 
return home and eat like one. * * 

44 Ale goes on admirably, and agrees 
perfectly. My reverence for it, too, 
is increased, having just read in the 
manners of our remotest Celtic ances- 
tors much of its antiquity and invigo- 
rating dualities. The boys all long 
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for ale, seeing papa drink it, but we 
do not try such an experiment. Such 
is the force of example, that I dud I 
must watch myself in all I do, for 
fear of misleading, if your friend 
William saw me smoke, he would 
certainly call for a pipe. 5 ’ 

Lord Chatham died May lltli, 
1788, which event was thus notified 
by I)r Addington to his son Ilchry. 

u You will be grieved to hear that 
Lord Chatham is no more. It pleased 
Providence to take him away this 
morning, as if it were in mercy that 
he might not be a spectator «of the 
total ruin of a country which he was 
not permitted to save.” 

The doctor was a croaker, as was 
the fashion of the time, with all who 
pretended to peculiar political sagacity. 
Of course the family physician of the 
ex-minister was in duty bound to 
echo the ex-ministers discontent. It 
is clear that, whatever pmfoMonul 
gifts the doctor inherited from Apollo, 
no did not share the gift of prophecy. 
The doctor, after realising enough by 
his profession to purchase an estate in 
Devonshire, retired to Reading, w here, 
in 17110, he died, haviug had, in the 
year before, tin* enviable grat'tication of 
seeing his *oif elected to the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons. 

Henry Viscount SidiiMUth was 
bom in 17 o7, on the doth of May. At 
the ago of live years, he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. William 
Gilpin, author of the Essays on the 
Picturesque., who for many years kept 
a school at Clieam, in Surrey. 

Lord Sidimmth had but ouobrother , { 
lliley, >v ho subsequently figured so 
often in the caustic rhymes' of Can* 
ning, and who, under he*, brother's 
auspices, Avas successively secretary 
of the treasury, paymaster of the 
forces, and under-secretary of state. 
In his twelfth year, 1 Icnry, -followed by 
lliley, was sent to Winchester, then 
under the government of the well- 
known Dr Joseph Wharton, with 
George, Isaac Huntingford as one of 
the assistants. 

The author of the biography gives 
Huntingford credit for the singular 
degree of attachment exhibited in his 
occasional letters to Ids pupil. It cer- 
tainly seems singular ; when we know 
the slenderness, if not sternness of the 
connexion generally subsisting be- 
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tween the teachers at a great English 
seminary, and the pupils. In am <& 
those epistles Huntingford says to this * 
boy of fifteen. 

u For ray own part, to you I lay 
open my whole heart without rteerw* 

I divest myself of the little superiority 
which age may have given me. With 
you. I can enter into conversation with 
all the familiarity of an intimate com- 
panion. The few hours of intercourse 
which we thus enjoy with each other 
give more relief to my wearied body 
and mind than any other amusement 
on earth . What I am to do when you 
leave school, n melancholy thought, X 
cannot foresee. May the evil hour be 
postponed as late as possible. Yet let 
mu add, whenever it shall be most for 
your advantage to leave me, I will 
not doubt to sacrifice my own peace 
and comfort for your interest. / love 
myself but you better'' 

We hope that this style is not much 
in fashion in our public schools. Dean 
Fellow tells th that numerous letters 
of this kind wen* written by this tutor 
to his pupil in afterlife, and adds with 
•i ludicrous solemnity, It will readily 
b.- imagined how efficacious they 
liuint have proved, in forming the 
character of the future statesman, and 
erecting Spartan and Roman virtues 
on the noble foundation of Chris- 
tianity.” 

For our part, we know not what to 
make of such communications : they 
seem to us intolerably silly, and wc 
think ought nott o have been published* 
In later life, their writer was made 
* liMiup of Hereford and Warden of 
Winchester. He seems to have been 
a fellow of foresight! 

In 177:»,* Henry and lliley tverc 
both removed from Winchester, ami 
put under the tuition of I>r Good- 
cnotigh, who took private pupils at 
Ealing, and ya ho ay as afterwards Bishop 
of Carlisle. In the next vear, Henry 
entered as commoner in ISrazen-Nosa 
College under the tuition of Eadclitfe, 
then a tutor of some celebrity. In 
this college he became acquainted with 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, 
mid William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stow .*11. He took his degree in 1778, 
and ia this year had the misfovtibe to 
lose his mother, who $cems to ham 
been au amiable and sensible person. 
In the next year, he obtained the 
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zpiot an English essay 
> 4m v^Ae affinity between painting and 
'Writing in point of composition and 
«* tto recital of this essay in the theatre 
b® first became acquainted with 
Lord Morning ton, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, an intimacy which lasted 
for sixty-two years. Ho now adopted 
law as his profession, took chambers in 
Papes Buildings, and kept his terms 
regularly at Lincoln's Inn. In 1781, 
lie married UrsulaMary, eldest daugb- 
- ter and co-heiress of Leonard Ilani- 
" mond, Esq. of Cheani, in Surrey, and 
took a house in Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, where he determined to 
.follow the profession of the law. But 
this determination was speedily over- 
ruled by the success of the celebrated 
abn of Chatham. On the 2Gth of 
February, 1781, William Pitt, then 
only in his twenty-second year, made 
his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in support of Burke s bill for the 
regulation of the civil list. This 
epoch' in parliamentary annals is 
noticed in a brief letter from Dr 
Goodenough to Pitts early tutor, 
Wilson, who sent it to Mr Adding- 
ton, among whose papers it was 
found: — * 

44 Dear Sir, — 1 cannot resist the na- 
tural impulse of giving pleasure, by 
telling you that the famous William 
Pitt, who made so capital a figure in 
the last reign, is happily restored to 
kis country. He made his first pub- 
lic re-appearance in the senate Just 
night. All the old members recog- 
nised hipi instantly, and most of the 
young ones said he appeared the very ' 
man they had so often heard described : 
the language,tliemanner, the gesture, 
the aftion were the san* ; and there 
wanted only a few' wrinkles in the 
face, and some marks of age, to iden- 
tifytke absolute person of the late 
Earl of Chatham." 

Addington, at this period, had a 
good deal of intercourse with Pitt, w ho 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the age of twenty- three, and whose 
brilliant success in. parliament evi- 

a stimulated his friend to po- 
pursuits. But the infamous 
coatitiem broke in, and Pitt was 
dumped from the ministry. Its 
existence, however, was brief " it not 
merely Tell, but was crashed amidst 
; # universal uproar of national scorn ; 
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and Pitt, not yet twenty* five, was 
appointed prime minister. In the 
course of the month, an interview 
took ])lace between l*itt and Addiug- 
ton, which gave his friends strong 
hopes of seeingliim in immediate office. 
His friend Braggc thus W'ritcs to him : 

44 1 give you joy of the effects of the 
interview of last Sunday, of which I 
am impatient to hear the particulars. 
Secretary, either official or confident nil, 
1 should wish you, and indeed all the 
boards are already filled." 

Still, lie remained unappointed, 
thougVhis intimacy with the minister 
grewv more confidential from day to 
(lay. Pitt was at this lime engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the Op- 
position, who, ruined as they w r ere in 
character, yet retained an env hel- 
ming majority in parliament. On 
this occasion, the young statesman 
gave perhaps the most triumphant 
evidence of lii.s remarkable sagacity. 
E\ cry one wa* astonished, that he had 
not at once dissolved a parliament 
which it scorned impossible for him 
either to convince or conquer. But, 
with the House of Lords strongly dis- 
posed towards him, and the King for 
liis firm friend, Pitt fought the House 
night after night, until he found the 
national feeling wholly on his side. 
Then, on the 2otli of March, 1784, In* 
dissolved the parliament, and by that 
act extinguished the whole power of 
Whiggisin for twenty years. There 
never was a defeat more ruinous ; 
more than a hundred and sixty mem- 
bers, w jjo had generally been of the 
Foxitc party, were driven igno- 
minious!) from their seats, and the 
party was thenceforth condemned to 
linger in an opposition equally bitter, 
fruitless, and unpopular. In the new 
parliament, Addington was returned 
for the borough of Devises iu place, 
of Sutton, his brothev-in-law', who, 
being advanced in lift;, made over his 
interest to his young relative. On 
this occasion, lie received a letter 
from his old master, Joseph Whar- 
ton : — - 

44 1 cannot possibly forbear ex- 
pressing to you the sincere pleasure 1 
feel, in giving you joy of being elected 
into a parliament that I hope and 
trust will save this country from de- 
struction, by crashing the most shame- 
ful and the most pernicious coalitlou 
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that I think ever disgraced the armals 
of any kingdom, ancient or modern. 

I am ,!dear sir, with true regard, yours, 
<SrC. — JOSEPH WlTAUTOW.” 

There are few more remarkable in- 
stances of contrasted character and 
Circumstance than Addington’s ulti- 
mate rise to power. The anecdote 
is mentioned, that on one occasion, 
when they were riding together to 
II oil Wood, then Mr Pitt’s seat 
near Bromley in Kent, that oil Pitt’s 
urging him to follow up politics with 
vigour, ifnd the latter alleging in ex- 
cuse the distaste and disqualification 
for public life created by early habits 
and natural disposition, Pitt burst 
forth in the following quotation from 
Waller : — 

“ Til? lark that shuns on lofty houghs to build 

Her humble not, lie** t-dent in the tield : 

But should the promise of a brighter day, 

Aurora Mniling, bid her rise ami play; 

Quickly ►1 m* , i 1 »how ’twas not for \v, v nt of 
voic#, 

Or power to climb, she* made so low a 
choice : 

Singing idle mouuts, her aiiy notes are 
■tretchM 

Toward** lieav’n, as if from lioav’n alone 
her note> ^he fetch’d.** 

With these words, he set spurs t*» his 
horse, and left his companion to pon- 
der on the moral of tin* poetry. 

But neither poetry nor prose could 
inspire Addington’s mind with the 
ardour o£ his glowing friend. Par- 
liament was indeed open to him, but the 
true gate to parliamentary distinction 
would never have been opened by his 
own hand. There are two hinds of 
speaking, and but two, which ever 
make distinguished wnv in the House. 
The first is, that superior order which 
alone deserves the name of eloquence, 
and which must carry distinction 
with it wherever men are gathered 
together. The next is, that adroit 
and practical style of shaking by 
'which the details of public business 
are carried forward ; a style which re- 
quires briskness of capacity, united to 
extent of information, and in which 
the briskness must not be suffered to 
become flippant, and the detail to 
become dull. Wo are perfectly con- 
fident, that, beyond those two classes, 
no speaker can ever expect to retain 
the car of the House. Our theory, 
however, is not the favourite one with 
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that crowd, whos^ dlatiibW g 
fill the columns of" the newspapers** ^ 
where bitterness is perpetually mta- i 
taken for pungency, and petulant# for ; 
power, dryness for business, and com- ' 
monplace for conviction. But failure * 
13 the inevitable consequence ; the ; 
archer showers his shafts in vain * : 
they are pointed with lead, and they 
always fall blunt on the groupd. ■ 
Some of the noisiest haranguers of* 
our time utterly u waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” their hearers 
drop away with fatal rapidity, and 
the orator is reminded of his triumph 
only bv the general flight of* his audi- 
tory. * Then comes some favourite 
of ’the House ; the coffee-room is 
thinned in its turn ; the benches arc 
crowded once more: and some states- 
manlike display consoles the House 
for its lost time. Addington's ha- 
bits were those of a student, and 
he “brought them with him into 
parliament. In the House of Com- 
mons, there are nearly as many 
classes of character, as there are in 
life outside the waljs. There are the 
men made for the operations of public 
life, bold, active, and with an original 
sous** of superiority. Another class is 
made for under-secretaries and subor- 
dinates, sharp, and ingenious men T 
the real business-men of the House. 
Another class, perfectly distinct, is that 
of the matter-of-fact men, largely re- 
cruited from among opulent merchants, 
bankers sent from country constitu- 
encies. and others of that calibre, who 
are formidable on .every question of 
figures, are terrible on tariffs, and evi- # 
dcntlv. think, that there is no book of 
wisdom on earth but a lodger,, Then 
come t[io country gentlemen, generally* 
an excellent and honest face, but to 
whom a life in London, in the majority 
of instances, has a strong resemblance 
to a life in the Millbairk Penitentiary’, 
driven into parliament, by what is 
called n “sense of their position In the 
country,” which generally means the 
commands of their wives, &c., &c., 
their sojourn within the circuit of tfto - 
metropolis is a purgatory. v They 
sicken of the life of lounging through 
London, where they arc noiimg* I 
long to get back to the coimtfjPwherc 
they arc “magistrates;” generally too 
old to dance, the fashionable season 
has no charms for them ; cvch the clubs , 
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g#em to. them a sort of condemned 
cad, where, the crowd, guilty of unpar- 
.. Sotmble idleness, cluster together with 
-> no earthly resource but gazing into 
the street, or poring over a newspa- 
* per. If this sendee is severe enough 
to shake their philosophy during the 
sleety showers of February, and the 
withering blasts of March ; the first 
break of sunshine, and the first streak 
of ®ue sky, makes their impatience 
amount to agony. The rest of the 
" season only renders their suffering 
'more inveterate; until at last the dis- 
' charge of cannon from the Park, and 
the sound of trumpets at the doors of 
. the House of Lords, a gracious speech 
fh)m the tlirone, and a still more gra- 
cious smile from the sitter on it, let 
them loose from their task, and they 
are free, facetious, and fox hunters once 
more. There are still half-a-dozen 
Other classes, “ fine bj r degrees, and 
beautifully less,” which may be* left 
to the imagination of the reader, and 
the experience of the well-bred 
world. 

Addington soon made himself useful 
on committees. The strong neces- 
sities \)f the case, much more than the 
Reform Bill, have remarkably shorten- 
ed the longevity of election commit- 
tees. The committee, in general, was 
fortunate, which could accomplish its 
business within three months. Some 
took twice the number, some even 
crossed over from session to session. 
The first committee on which Adding- 
ton was engaged had this unfortunate 
duration, and he was re-appointed to 
^ifc in the second session of the parlia- 
ment of 1785. 

At this period, w hether from a sen?*? 
of disappointment, or from the silent 
dulness of this drudgery, his health 
appears to have been in a feeble state. 
In a letter to his father, he apolo- 
gises for listlessness and stupidity by 
illness, and says, “ that he does not 
come up to the definition of man as a 
1 risible animal.” Yet the man who 
could live to eighty-seven, and retain 
bis health in a retirement of nearly a 
quarter of a century, could not com- 
plain of his constitution. 

In 1786 Pitt availed himself of, the 
opening of the session to induce his 
i , friend to break ground. He proposed 
that he should second the address; 
; ' £nd almost condescended to coax him 


into farther exertion of his abilities. 
— u 1 will not disguise,” says his letter, 
“that, in asking this favour of* you, 
(the speech, )r I look beyond the imme- 
diate object of the first day’s debate ; 
from a persuasion that whatever 
induces you to take a part in public, 
will equally contribute to your per- 
sonal credit, and that of the system to 
which 1 have the pleasure of thinking 
you are so w armly attached. Believe 
me to be, with great truth and re- 
gard, my dear sir, faithfully and sin- 
cerely yours, — W. Prrr/i Aldington 
complied with a part of the proposal, 
seconded the Address, and was con- 
sidered to have performed his task 
with effect. But the eftort went no 
farther. His ability lay in another 
direction; and though a clear, well- 
infonned, and influential debater in 
Ins more public days, and when tho 
urgency bf office compelled the exer- 
tion, he left for four real's tin honours 
•of debate to the multitude of his com- 
petitors. 

In the course of the memoir, there 
is a letter of Addington’s, s] leaking of 
Sheridan's famous speech on the 
Begum question. Addington voted 
in the majority against Hastings; but, 
though he does not exactly say that 
Sheridan’s famous speech* was the 
cause of his vote, he yet joins in tho 
general acclamation . 

It lias been the habit of late critic* 
to decry the merits of this famous 
oration, and even to charge it with 
being frivolous, outrageous, and bom- 
bastic, an immense accumulation of 
calumny and clap-trap, which the 
craft of Sheridan would not submit to 
the public ordeal, and which ho has 
therefore left to its chance of a fan- 
tastic and visionary fame. But this 
we find it impossible to believe. 'Hi at 
in a speech of five hours and a half, 
there may have l icon— nay, there must 
have been, passages of extravagance, 
and even errors of taste, is perfectly 
probable ; but they must have been 
overcome by countless passages of 
lustre and beauty, — by powerful con- 
ceptions and brilliant examples of 
language ; at once resistless and re- 
fined, — by living descriptions, and 
tli oughts of daringand dazzling energy, 
sufficient to have made it one of the 
most memorable triumphs of senatorial 
eloquence in the world. How, on any 
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other supposition, is it possible to ac- 
count for the effects which we know 
it to have produced V 

Addington’s letter, alluding to this 
subject, says “The papers will convey 
but a faint idea of a speed), which I 
heard Fox declare to be the most 
wonffyrful effort of the human mind 
that perhaps had ever been made. 
Mr Pitt, and indeed the wiiolo 
House, spoke of it in terms of admira- 
tion and astonishment, scarcely in- 
ferior to those of Mr Fox.” 

The papers, indeed, convey a worse 
than inadequate idea of this w onderfnl 
oration,, for they give merely a few’ 
fragments, in which they have con- 
trived either to select their examples 
with the most curious infelicity", or to 
hllind'T them into bombast. But 
nothing can be more childish than to 
suppose, that Pitt would have given 
his praise to tawdry metaphor, that 
Burke would have done honour to feeble 
truisms, that Fox should have been 
unable to distingush between logic 
ami looseness of reasoning, or that the 
whole assembly, who hurl been in the 
habit of hearing those pre-eminent 
orators, should have been tricked by 
theatric dexterity or charlatan rhe- 
toric into homage. The oration must 
have been a most magnificent perfor- 
mance, and we have only to deplore 
the loss of a great work of genius. 

Another young phenomenon shot 
across the parliamentary horizon with- 
in the same month, it was the late 
Earl Grey. A letter of Addington to 
his father thus describes the debut of 
this young Liberal. 

“Feb. 22. 1 7H7. — We had a glorious 
debate last night, upon the motion for 
au address of thanks to the King, for 
having negotiated the commercial 
treaty. A new speaker presented 
himself to the House, and w ent through 
his first performance with an eclat 
that has not been equalled within my 
recollection. His name is Grey ; he is 
not more than twenty-two years of 
ago, and he U>ok his seat, which is for 
Northumberland, only in the present 
session. 1 do not go too far in deelar 
ing, that in the advantages of figure, 
elocution, voice, and manner, lie is not 
surpassed by any one member of the 
House ; and 1 grieve to say, that he 
was last night in the ranks of Opposi- 
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tion, from which there is no prospect 
of* his being detached,” 

It is curious to see, how' easily ill* 
exigencies of party mould men, and 
how readily under that pressure they 
unsay their maxims, and retract their 
principles. The object of the com** 
mercial treaty was, to put ourcomm&tift 
in some degree on a fair footing wit% 
that of France. The object of Mr 
Grey’s rhetoric was, to, show that tb* 
commercial treaty was altogether ft 
blunder, which, as being a Tory and 
ministerial performance, it must be in 
the eyes of a Whig and an opposition- 
ist. But the maxim on which h* 
chiefly relied, w as the wisdom of that 
established system of our policy, in 
which France had always been re* 
garden! with the most suspicious 
jealousy at least — if not as our 
natural foe. Of course this Whig 
maxim lasted just so long as the Whig# 
were out of office, and could use it 08 
a weapon against the Minister. But* 
from the moment when France became 
actually dangerous, when her council* 
became demoniac, and her faction* 
frenzied, Wliiggism, despairing of turn* 
ing out the* Minister by argument, 
resolved to make the attempt by me- 
nace. I Tupolev in the House, it ap- 
pealed to the rabble, and France was 
extolled to the skies. W o then heard 
mdhiug of the •* natural enmity,” but * 
vast deal of the iifetinctlvc friendship, 
England and ^France were no longer 
to be two hostile powers sitting on 
their respect i\ e shores, with flashing 
eves and levelled spears: but like a 
liair of citizen’s w ivos loaded with }>re> 
seats and provisions for each other, 
and performing their awkward cour- 
tesies across the Channel. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the Whig maxim, though ft 
watchword of faction, w as no blunder 
of fact. A commercial treaty with 
t he F rench in that day, or in any other 
day before or since, was a dream. To 
bring the Frenchman to any ration*! 
agreement on- the subject of trade, or 
to keep him steady to any agreement 
whatever, lias been a problem, which 
no British statesman has been ablo to 
solve. No commercial treaty, ov$& „ 
with nil the genius of Pitt, haa cv*r 
produced to England the value of the 
paper on which it is written. Whether* 
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jf they were two Englands in the 
world, they might not establish coju- 
mereial treaties with each other, may 
he a question. But we regard it as an 
Absolute waste of time, to think of 
' trading on fair terms with any of the 
slippery tariffs of foreign countries. 
In fact, this is now so perfectly- under- 
stood, that England lias* nearly 
given ug the notion of commercial 
treaties. She trades now, where the 
necessities of the foreigner demand her 
trade. The foreigner hates John Bull, 

. ’Jlist .as the Athenian peasant hated 
Aristides, and for the same reason. 
\Ife hates him for being honest, manly, 
Juad sincere ; he hates him for the in- 
tegrity of his principles, for the purity 
of his faith, and for the reality of his 
freedom; he lmtes him for his pros- 
perity, for his progress, and for his 
phwer. And while the Frenchman 
capers in his fetters, and takes his pro- 
menade under the shadow of the for- 
tifications of Paris; while the German 
talks of constitutions in the moon ; and 
while the IIolv Alliance amuses itself 
with remodelling kingdoms. John Bull 
may be well content to remain as lie is, 
aud leave them to such enjoyment 
as they can find in sulkiness and 
sneering. 

Grey’s brilliant debut appears not 
to have been sustained : he spoke little 
during the session, but talked much — 

, a fatal distinction to a parliamentary 
aspirant. Ambitious qf figuring, he 
attempted to figure on all occasions : 
and, once or twice, unluckily daring the 
great champion of the treasury bench 
to the field, he was driven from it with 
.wounds which, if they did not teach 
him a sense of his weakness, at leas* 
taught him a. sense of his danger. Mr 
Grey’s credit, says Addington in a 
letter, “as a man of discretion and 
temper, remains to bo established. His 
reputation for abilities lias" not in- 
creased within the last two months, 
while lie has in all respects enhanced 
that of the person (Pitt) to whom he 
Ventured to oppose himself.” 

In alluding to, the intercourse of 
Addington with Wiibcrforce, the bio- 
grapher, we think very justly, com- 
plains of the sillinesses which have 
transpired in the latter’s diary. Ad- 
dington took higher views, on eccle- 
riasticai subjects ; and was less rapid 
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in his movements for the abolition of 
the slave-trade ; being of opinion that 
precipitate measures would only in- 
crease the traffic to au * enormous 
extent, deprive England of all power of 
restraining the frightful atrocities of 
the middle passage ; and, by throwing 
the whole trade into the hands of 
foreigners, leave it open to all the 
reckless abominations of mankind. 

The result was, unfortunately, all 
that rational men anticipated. The 
trade carried on by the foreigner ha* 
been tripled, or even quadrupled ; the 
horrors of the middle passage an* 
without restraint; aud tliq suffer- 
ings of the victims, on their march 
to the coast, by fatigue, want of 
food, and the cruelty of their treat- 
ment, are estimated to destroy near- 
ly twice the number of those who 
ever cross the Atlantic. The very 
powers' with whom we have already 
made treaties for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing this infernal traffic, are 
deepest in its commerce ; ■und its ex- 
tinction now seems hopeless, except 
through some of those tremendous 
visitations, by which Providence 
scourges crimes which have grown 
too large for the jurisdiction of man. 

Lord Sidmouth, theft far advanced 
in life, when he saw' those remarks in 
the diary, naturally felt offended, but 
he bore the offence with dignity, 
merely saying, as he 'dosed the 
volume, “ Well* Wiibcrforce does not 
speak of me as he spoke to me, I am 
sorry to say.” Of Wiibcrforce, no one 
can desire to doubt the generaL 
honesty; but that he was singularly 
trifling and inconstant, was evidently 
the of union of bis contemporaries in the 
House. The following anecdote is given 
from the Smthur’s notes on this point. 
u Lord Sidmouth told us, that one 
morning, sit a cabinet meeting, after 
an important debate in the House of 
Commons, some one said, ‘ J* woiider 
how Wiibcrforce voted last night:’ oa 
which Lord Liverpool observed, * I 
do not know how he voted, but of 
this I am pretty sure, that in what- 
ever way lie voted, he repents of his 
vote this morning.’ Lord Sidmouth 
added, 1 It was odd enough, that 1 
had no sooner returned to my ^office* 
than Wilberforec was announced, who 
said, — Lord Sidmouth, you will bo 
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surprised fit the vote I gave last night, 
and, indeed, 1 am not myself alto- 
gether satisfied with it;’ — to which I 
replied, My dear Wilberforcc, I shall 
never be surprised at any vote you 
give.* ” 

During this session the abolition 
of Negro slavery first seriously at- 
tracted the notice of parliament. Tlie 
conduct of it, in thsgHotise of Com- 
mons, was intrusted to Wilbcrforce ; 
but, in his absence, in consequence of 
indisposition, Pitt, on the 9th of May 
1798, moved the resolution/ 4 that the 
House would, early in the next session, 
proceed to take into consideration the 
circumstances of the slave trade/’ In 
a cause like this, the humane and 
magn ominous mind of Burke naturally 
enlisted at once. But he was by no 
means of that school of humanity 
which gains. the rac«q oidy by ruling 
over e.\ cry thing in its way. • Red-hot 
humanity had no charms for the groat 
philosopher ; and, philanthropist ns 
he was, he could discover no wisdom 
in measures which changed only one 
violence for another, pauperised the 
whites without liberating the blacks; 
and, while it cost twenty millions ster- 
ling to repair about a third of the 
injury, left the unhappy African at 
the mercy of avarice round the cir- 
cumference id the globe. 

A letter from Huntingford says: — 44 I)r 
Lawrence, our Winchester "acquaint- 
ance, called on me lately, lie talked 
much on Mr Burke's ideas respecting 
the slave-trade. 1 found by him that 
Mr Burke foresaw the total ruin of 
the West- India colonies, if the trade 
were, at once prohibited. He is for a 
better regulation of the ships which 
carry on that infamous commerce : lie 
would lay the captains ifndfer restric- 
tions, and punish them with rigour for 
w anton severity or brutal inhumanity 
to the slaves*, and, when the poor 
creatures are purchased at the West- 
India inlands, he would have them 
instructed in religion ; and be permit- 
ted to purchase their own freedom, 
when by industry they should acquire 
a sufficient sum for that purpose. For 
their religious iustructibn lie would 
erect more churches ; and, *to enable 
themin time to accumulate the price 
of their ransom, he would enact that 
the property of a slave should be as 
sacred as that of a freeman/’ Burke 
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went further than opinions, for in 
embodied his sentiments in a paper 
entitled, “Sketch of a Negro Code/ 
an outline of a bill in parliament, 
which is to be found h\ the cot- 'j 
lection of his works. " . . 1 

In August of this year, Addington 
mentioned that Lord "Grenville passed 
a month with him at Lyme ; and that 
one day visiting Lord Rolle, a party. *. 
were speculating on the probable sue- > 
ccsaor tq the Speaker (Cornwall)— 
GmjyfRe and Addington- giving it 
as tnt# opinion, that neither of them 
had any chance. He adds, “within 
twelve months, w e were both Speakers 
onrselves.” 

An important and melancholy . 
event, however, threw the cabinet 
and the country alike, into confusion. 
Kariy in November, it was ascertained 
that the King was taken dangerously 
ill. Thtee successive notes from Gren- 
ville, represented the illness as most 
alarming, and giving room for ap- * 
prcliening of incurable disorder. As 
Dr Addington was known to have 
paid particular attention to cases of 
insanity, Pitt proposed his being 
summoned to v L^ir the royal patient. 
In consequence, he visited Ii is Majesty 
for several days, and on examination 
with the, other physicians before the 
Privy Council, expressed a strong 
expectation of the royal recovery 
founded on the circumstance that this 
itluess had not, for its forerunner, any 
of the symptoms which usually pre- 
cede a serious attack of this nature* 
The debates on the Regency Bill now 
brought out all the vigour of the 
House. 'Hie Whigs thundered at 
the gate of the cabinet; but there 
was a strong hand within, and it w r as 
still kept shut. The Prince of Wales, 
then under all the captivations of 
W big 1 wills and banquets, and worship^ 1 
ing at the feet of Fox, was no soohefr 
to be master of the state by an un- 
limited Regency Bill, than Fo&wa$ |6 - 
be master of every thing. Pitt stffi 
fought the battle with all the cool 
determination of one determined never 
to capitulate. Fox became in suceel- 
sion fierce, factious, and half 
still his great adversary stood .on tjBf 
vantage ground of law, and was mper- 
turbawe. But the contestnowb^an^> 
spread beyond the walls of parii&m^tl 
The spirit of the nation, always siding 
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With the brave defence, daily felt an 
g' Increasing interest in the gallantry 
£ With which Pitt almost alone fought 
t; r the ablest Opposition that had ever 
| bfcen ranged within the walls of West- 
^ minster, and inflamed by the sight of 
f power almost within their grasp. 

| But the announcement of a sudden 
ff -change in his Majesty’s indisposition 
[] abated the contest at once. From the 
? 8th to the 20th of February, the pro- 
gress to health was palpable-, On the 
| 19th, the discussions on the liegency 
i\ BMl were suspended in the House of 
f Lords ; and on the 6th of March, the 
Speaker and several members of the 
* administration were admitted to pre- 


sent their congratulations to the King, 
at'Kew, on his recovery. 

We cannot resist the temptation of 
exhibiting Lord Sidmoutli in the un- 
suspected character of a poet. As 
several millions of verses were poured 
out as the offerings of the Muse on 
the joyful occasion, as Parnassus was 
rifled by the Universities, and as every 
village school h)0hc kingdom hung a 
pen-and-ink garland on the altar of 
^Lsculapius or Ilygeia ; it was felt to 
be the bounden duty of every candi- 
date for cabinet honours, to put his 
desk “ in order,” and rhyme, to the 
best of - his power. Addington, in 
consequence, produced the following — 


ON THE KING'S RECOVERY. 

14 When sinks the orb of day, a borrow'd light # 
The moon displays, pale Regent -of the night. 

Vain are her beams to bid the golden graiu 
Spread plenty’s blessings o’er the smiling plain ; 

Ho power has she, except from shore to shore 
To bid the ocean’s troubled billows roar. 

With hungry cries the wolf her coming greets ; 

Then Rapine stalks triumphant through the streets ; 
Avarice aud Fraud in secret ambush lurk, 

And Treason’s sons their desperate purpose work. 

But, lo ! the Sun with orient splendour shines,” 

&c. &c. 


We cannot indulge ourselves with 
any more of this loyal lucubration — 
we think that the slur at the Regency 
was not quite fair; we were by no 
means aware that the moon was so 
mischievous ; and, as our general 
-conclusion, we must admit that, if his 
lordship did not gain theLaureateship, 
he amply deserved it. However, 
better times, were at hand. Pitt, like 
all other eminent men, had a keen 
insight into character, and he had 
long known the especial qualities of 
Addington. This solves the difficulty 
of accounting at once for his continued 
personal intercourse, and yet his 
apparent official neglect. lie knew 
him to be well-informed, intelligent, 
and honest ; although his retiring 
habits had already given full evidence 
of his indisposition to face the storms 
of party. 

- °V T Grenville’s promotion to 
■ the Home department, in 3789, Ad- 
? ® a « ton "J* proposed for the Speaker’s 
chair, and was elected by two hun- 


dred aud fifteen to one hundred and 
forty-two, who voted for the Op- 
position candidate, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
in the private correspondence which 
was so frequent between him aud 
the minister, various suggestions 
had been thrown out by Pitt of the 
Irish secretaryship, a seat at the 
treasury, &c. But the man and the 
place were now' found together, in- 
comparably adapted to each other. 
The place implies an honourablo 
neutrality, and Addington was true to 
the trust. It requires the, favourable 
opinion of the House to the man as 
well as the officer ; and Sheridan’s first 
address to him, os the spokesman 
of the Opposition, was, 14 we w ere all 
very sorry to have voted against you.” 
It required considerable knowledge of 
general and parliamentary law, and 
the new Sj>eaker had devoted years to 
their acquisition. Even the minor 
merits of a grave and commanding 
presence were there; for Addington, 
in his early yews, was of as striking 
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a countenance and figure as in old 
age ho was gentle and amiable. 

Characteristic anecdotes are scat- 
tered through the volumes : those we 
think their most attractive portion ; 
and B of sucji Addington’s memory 
was fall in his later years. One 
night, on his crying out, in the usual 
form, to hush some chattering in the 
House, “Order, order, ,or I shall name 
names!” Charles Fox, then stand- 
ing beside the chair, told him that 
Wilkes once asked the Speaker, 
Onslow, what would be the conse- 
quence of his naming names V” 
u Heaven above only knows,” was 
the solemn reply. 

One night Fox himself put the 
same question to Sir Fletcher Norton 
(the Speaker.) who nonchalantly an- 
Bwerod, “Happen ! hang me, if 1 know 
or care ! " 

A substantial proof of the? general 
approval was given to the new official, 
in the addition of £1000 a-year to his 
salary ; thus giving him £6000 a-ycar 
— -which, besides a house, with some 
otho»- emoluments on public and pri- 
vate bills, and the sale of certain 
clerkships connected with the business 
of the Commons, is generally calcu- 
lated as equivalent to about £10,000 
yearly. For this, however, the Speaker 
is expected to keep up considerable 
state, to give occasional banquets dur- 
ing the session to successive parties of 
the members ; to have evening recep- 
tionsaud levees; and, in general, to lead 
a rather lalvorions life ; the least part of 
whose labour is in the Speaker's chair. 
He has also the appointment of ft chap- 
lain to the House, w hich is equivalent 
to the disposal of valuable church, 
patronage, the chaplain bc.iug always 
provided for, after a few years’ attend- 
ance, by a request of the House to the 
crown. To complete this accumula- 
tion of good things, the Speaker who 
exhibits intelligence, is frequently 
promoted to the higher offices of the 
cabinet, and generally receives a 
peerage. 

Hut those wero the “piping times 
of peace times of trouble and terror 
were at hand. The French democracy 
had already burst on Europe; and 
every throne was heaving on the 
surge which it had raised. Pitt alone, 
of ail the great ministers of Europe, 
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seemed to disregard its hazards. Qm- 
tomary.fts it is for the pamphleteers 
of later times to assail Ms memory, 
as the promoter of hostilities, the 
chief outcry against Pitt in the year 
1790, was his tardiness in thinking 
that those hostilities could ever force/ 
England to take a share in the strug- 
gles of the Continent. The whole 
aristocracy, the whole property, the 
whole mercantile interest, and even 
the w hole. moral feeling of the empire, 
had become from hour to hour more 
convinced that a war was inevitable. 
Even the Opposition, whose office it 
was to screen the atrocities of every* 
national enemy, and who, for a time, 
had looked to .Jacobinism as an 
auxiliary in the march to power, had 
at last shrunk from this horrible alli- 
ance — had felt the natural disgust of 
Englishmen for an association with 
the undisguised vice, and vileness of 
the Republic, and had at last sunk 
into silence, if not into shame. 
•Burke had published his immortal 
••Reflections,” and their sound had 
gone forth like the tolling of a 
vast funeral bell for the obsequies 
of European monarchy. Still, nothing 
could move Pitt. By nature a finan- 
cier, and by genius the most magni- 
ficent of all financiers, he calculated 
the force of nations by the depths 
of their treasuries ; and seeing France 
bankrupt, conceived that she was on 
the verge of conviction, and waitod 
only to sec her sending her hdmbled 
Assembly to beg for a general loan, 
and for a general peace, at the sawn 
moment. 

But those were days made to show 
the shortsightedness of human saga* 
city. The lesson w as rapidly given ; 
it was proved in l?uropean havoc, that 
utter powerlessness for good was not 
merely compatible with tremendotw 
power for evil, but was actually the 
means of accumulating that*. power; 
that the more wretched, faurisrtting, and 
haggard a nation might oecome at 
home, the more irresistible it aright 
prove abroad; that, like the mad- 
man, it might be fevered and tor* ; 
tuml by mental disease, into preter- 
natural strength of frame, and might 
spring out of the bed where, it had 
lain down to die, with a force which 
drove before it all the ord^iaiy rwdst^ 
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itace of man. Pitt bad stiH to loam, 
that this was a war of Opinion ; and 
. had to learn also, that Opinion was a 
n$w material of explosion, against 
whose agency all former calculation 
was wholly unprovided, and whose 
force was made to fling all the old 
buttresses and battlements of Euro- 
pean institutions like dust and 
jpmbers into the air. 

It is not worth the trouble now 
to impure, whether Pitt’s sagacity 
* equally failed him iu estimating the 
probable effect of the French Kevolu- 
; tion on England. Ills expression 
at a dinner party, where Addington, 
v Grenville, and Burke formed the 
quests, “ Never mind, Mi* Burke, we 
shall go on as we are until the day 
of judgment ; ” shows his feeling of 
the stability of the constitution. 
As we have no love for discovering 
the 

“ Fears of the brave, and follies of the vri»c,” 

we are gratified by thinking that both* 
were partly in the right : Burke, in 
regarding the Revolution as destined 
to sweep the Continent with long mid 
tremendous violence, and Pitt as 
believing it likely to make but little 
permanent impression oil tin 1 habits, 
the power, or the heart of England. 
Burke argued from the weakness of 
the Continental .governments ; Pitt 
from the strength of the British con- 
stitution : the former having no 
conndfion with the national interests, 
the latter being formed from those 
interests, for those interests, and being 
as much supported by them as a tree 
by its rodts. There was not a por- 
tion of that stately tree, from its solid 
trunk to the highest ornament of its 
foliage,- which was not fSti from the 
ground. The truth was, that the 
Jacobinism of England was confined 
to adventurers, and never obtained 
any hold- pn the great body of the 
proprietors and the people. Its spirit 
evaporated in tavern Harangues, to 
which the multitude went to Jisteu, 
as to die chattering and grimaces of 
a mountebank. 

No man of distinction, no man of 
birth, and no man of property was 
ever engaged in those coffee-house 
conspiracies 5 their Jaffiers and Pierres 
cobblers and tinkers, with a 
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sprinkling of petty pamphleteers, and 
ruined declaimers. When Hardy 
and Home Took, were the priests, 
what must be the worshippers at the 
Jacobin sliriuc? But in France, the 
temple of that idol of confusion was 
crowded with the chiefs of the 
Noblesse, the Church, the Law; 
headed* by thp Prince of the blood 
next to the throne; all stimulated by 
a ferocity of folly unexampled in the 
history of infatuation, and all uncon- 
sciously urged to their ruin by a race 
of beings inferior in rank, and almost 
objects of their scorn, yet, rather 
embodied malignities, and essential 
mischiefs, than men. France in that 
fearful time reminded the spectator 
of Michael Angelo's great picture of 
the “Last Judgment’’— general con- 
vulsion above, universal torment 
below ; the mighty of the earth falling, 
kings, hold os, hierarchs, warriors, 
plunging down, and met by fiends, at 
once their tempters, their tauuter.% 
and their torturers; a scene of deso- 
lation and destiny. 

Pitt’s sentiment on tin* safety of 
England from revolutionary move- 
ments was so* decided, that if France 
had not invaded Holland, and thus 
actually compelled a Avar, a\c should 
probably have lmd none at this period. 

A distinction between the state of 
France and England not less memor- 
able, if not still more effective, than 
in property, was religion. In France 
infidelity was not merely frequent, 
but was the fashion . No man of any 
literary name condescended even to 
the pretence of religion : but iu Eng- 
land, infidelity was a stigma; when 
jt began to take a public form, it was 
only iu the vilest quarter; and whew 
it assailed religion, it was instantly 
put dow n at once by the pen, by the 
law, and by the more decisive tri- 
bunal of national opinion. Paine, the 
chief write® of the Satanic faction, 
was a bankrupt staymaker, and a 
notorious profligate : his * pamphlet 
had only the effect of making the 
public protest against its abominations ; 
he was prosecuted, was forced to 
leave the country, and finally (Med In 
beggary in America. 

It is remarkable to find so cautious 
a man as Addington at this period 
speaking of the Church as u am ho*. 
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nest drane^ who, if she did not stir 
herself very soon, would be stung by 
the wasps of the conventicle.” The 
metaphor is not good for much, for 
the drone can sting too, and does no- 
thing but sting. But what is it that, 
at^Biy time, makes the church in- 
effective? The abuse of the minis- 
terial patronage. The clergy alto- 
gether depend on the guidance, the 
character, and the activity of their 
bishops. If ministers regard the 
mitre as merely a sort of donative 
for their own private tutors, or the 
chaplains of their noble friends, or as 
provision for a relative, dependent, 
or the brother of a Treasury clerk, 
they not merely degrade the office, 
.but they paralyse the church. Of 
the living prelacy we do not speak : 
but it is impossible to look upon the 
list of archbishops and bishops (a few 
excepted) during the last •century, 
without surprise that the inferior 
clergy have done so much, rather 
than that they have done so little. 
Whore there was no encouragement 
for literary exertion, ability naturally 
relaxed its efforts ; where preferment 
was lavished on heads “that could 
not teach, and would not learn,” 
disgust extinguished diligence ; and 
where character for intelligence, prac- 
tical capacity, and public effect, were 
evidently overlooked in the calcula- 
tion of professional claims, it is only 
iu the natural course of tilings that 
their exercise should be abandoned, 
in fastidiousness or in contempt, in 
disgust or in despair. The church 
was never in a more ineffective con- 
dition than at the close of the last 
century ; ami if the sin was to be 
laid at the* right threshold, it must 
have been laid af the- door of White- 
hall. 

Addington certainly deserves the 
credit of having formed a just esti- 
mate of the French Revolution from 
the bogie mug. In a later to his 
brother he inserts this stanza, — * 

“ France Hliall parish, \nitc that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish hopeless aud abhorrd, 

Deep in ruin os in guilt,” 

ITo, however, fell into the common 
error of the time, and looked* npon 
her overthrow as certain in the nrst 
campaign. 

* It leas on the second reading of the 
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Allen Bill that Hie dagger scene, of 
which so much was said at the . 
occurred in Hie House of Commons ; 
—thus described by the Speaker: 
“Burke, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, the house being totally unpre- 
pared, fumbled in his bosom, mi 
suddenly drew out the dagger, and 
threw it on the floor. His extrava- 
gant gesture excited a general dispo- 
sition to smile, by Which most men 
would have been" disconcerted ; bift. 
he suddenly collected himself, and by 
a few* brilliant sentences recalled the 
seriousness of the house. 4 Let us,*' 
said he, 4 keep French principles from 
our heads and French daggers from 
onr hearts ; let ns preserve all our 
blandishments in life, and all our con- 
solations in death; all the blessings 
of time, mid all the hopes of eter- 
nity/” 

As all partisanship hated Broke, 
who had trampled it in the mire, this 
dagger scene was sneered at as a 
stage trick : but Burke was above all 
pantomime. The dagger was one 
which hud l>een sent from France to 
a Birmingham manufacturer, with an 
order for a large number of the same 
pattern ; and Burke had received it 
only on that day — and received it 
from Sir James Bland Burgess only 
on his way down to the house — so 
that there could have been no prepa- 
ration for public exhibition. It was 
a natural impulse of the moment, in 
a time when all was emotion.^ 

The murder of the unfortunate 
King of France, on the 2lst of 
January 1793, perhaps the most 
wanton murder in all royal history, 
instantly brought out a full display 
of the jra? feelings of England. The 
universal sentiment was horror, mluf 
gled with indignation ; and when the . 
royal message came down to the 
house on the 28th, stating that, Iti 
consequence of the regicide, the kin^f 
had ordered M. Chau volin, *biipi^eV 
from the late king, to leave the Coun- 
try, as being no longer accredited' bv 
the sovereign, the message 
rather the echo of the national voi<& ^ 
than the dictate of the government; * 

From this period the Whig party 
diminished day by day. They vraflr 
chiefly the groat landholders of tfwj 
kingdom, and thcy’ktfw in 
cions act a declaration 
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ptoperty ; but they had also the 
higher motive of its being a declara- 
% tlon against ail government. The 
) thief persons of the Opposition at 
bncff crossed the house ; bnt as 
|v Home' Tookc, in his apt and short 
; style, described the party on his trial, 
u We all,” said lie, “ entered the 
t , revolutionary' coach at Reading ; but 
\^D®e got out at Maidenhead, another 
at Slough, a third at Hounslow, and 
’ a fourth at Brentford. It was mi/ 

1 misfortune, my lord, as it was also 
f v Mr Fox’s, to go on to London.” 
i„ The French now threw off all poli- 
tical form, and all diplomatic decorum, 

V and exhibited the whole savsigism of 
<' republicanism. On the motion of a 

ruffian of the name of Gamier, the 
Convention publicly resolved# that 
“ Pitt was aii enemy to the human 
race.’ 1 The same ruffian then pro- 
ceeded to move, “that every body 
- had a right to assassinate him. 1 ' 
This, however, was not carried ; bnt 
an order was sent, on the proposal of 
Robespierre, to the armies, that “no 
quarter should be, given to the English 
troops; 11 an order which was not re- 
; pealed until his death by the guillotine. 

Thos*; were stirring times, and in 
‘every instance of success iu the cam- 
iv paign, Pitt sent an immediate courier 
5/ to Addington when out of town, of 
\ fWbieh the Speaker gave the signal to 

V the surrounding country by lighting 
/ tip his house. On one occasion of 

this mb a friend of his, travelling on 
" the coach from Bath, heard the coach - 
; man say, “Pm sure there’s good 
news come, for there's the Speaker's 
? house all in a blaze/' 

In this year Addington was oifcreu 
the high promotion of Secretary of 
State, in the room of Dundas. He 
. consulted Hnutingford, who strongly 
advised him against giving up his 
pleasant, safe, and lucrative office, 

> forjthe toilsome, hazardous, and un- 
popular "office of the secretary. A 
letter from, the Solicitor-general Mit- 
fovd, (afterwards Lord Redcsdale, ) 
confirmed the opinion. It is justly 
observed by the biographer, that 
Mitford, who could be so wise for 
his friend, was not equally so for 
liimself; for, after having obtained 
* speakership in his own person, he 
gave it up to assume the office of 
Jansn Chancellor, a situation of great 
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responsibility, and great labour, in 
which he was assailed on all sides, 
and from which, on the first change of 
the cabinet, he was insultingly recalled. 

The war had now become almost 
wholly naval, and it was a war of 
successive triumphs. The domfKon 
of Europe seemed about to be divided 
between England and France : Eng- 
land mistress of the sea — Frauce 
sweeping every tiling before her on 
the land. The famous buttle of the 
1st of June extinguished the first 
revolutionary fleet, seven sail of the 
line being captured, and the re- 
mainder of the fleet escaping with 
difficulty into the French ports. 

The minister was also triumphant 
at home, and the chief persons of the 
Whig party were gazetted as taking 
office under his administration. Earl 
Fitzwilliam as President of the Coun- 
cil, the Duke of Portland ak Secretary 
of State, Earl Spencer, Privy Seai, 
the Duke of Gordon, Privy Seal of 
Scotland, and Windham, Secretary 
at War. 

. It had been frequently remarked, 
that Pitt never sought for coadjutors 
of any remarkableytbilitv, from confi- 
dence in his own extraordinary at- 
tainments. As Fox candidly ami 
bitterly concluded one of his speeches 
in Parliament, saving. ■* There is one 
point, and only one on which I en- 
tirely agree with the right honourable 
gentleman, and that is, in the high 
opinion he entertains of his own 
talents/' 

It is certain that those accessions 
to his cabinet were not likely to ex- 
cite any jealousy on his part, yet 
there was one whose absence from 
the cabinet may ha\e been justly re- 
gretted as detracting at once from the 
strength of the administration, and 
the glory of the minister. The name 
of Burke was not found there, though 
no man hajl operated su powerfully 
in producing the change; no man Jiad 
so amply deserved the distinction; 
and no man would have thrown so 
permanent a lustre round the councils 
in which lie shared. There can be 
no doubt that Burke felt this neglect, 
and that he was justified iu feeling 
himself defrauded of an honour con- 
ferred before his face on men who 
were not fit to be named in the 
same breath. * * 
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But he lias had his, noble revenge. 
Posterity, of all tribunals the most 
formidable, yet the most faithful, has 
done him justice. While the favour- 
ites of fortune have passed away into 
the forgetfulness for which they were 
made, his services assume a higher 
rank in the records of national pre- 
servation, and his genius continually 
fills a prouder place among the intel- 
lectual triumphs of mankind. 

In 1794 Burke closed his parlia- 
mentary career, by retiring from the 
borough of Malton, for which his son 
became member. Iu this year, also, 
closed the memorable trial of Warren 
Hastings, which had extended over 
ten sessions of parliament, (from 
February 1 7 «SS to f>th April 179o) — 
the actual trial lasting for seven 
years, two months, and ten days. 
The legal expenses of the defence 
amounted to seventy-one jhousand 
and eighty pounds, which the proprie- 
tors of Fast India stock, by a ma- 
jority of three hundred, oil a ballot, 
paid. What the expenses of llm 
prosecution were. is not told : pro- 
bably twice the sum. 

The whole holds forth an impor- 
tant lesson for the punishment of 
public delinquency. If, instead of 
the masquerade of an impeachment 
before the peers nud king. Hastings 
lmd been called on to answer before 
the common law courts, for any one 
of tlie .humlml acts of personal in- 
jury alleged against him. the decision 
would have been secured u> soon as 
the witnesses could have bN*u brought 
from Calcutta. Of course the world 
would have lost a great deal of par- 
liamentary parade and some capital 
speeches; ail the portir pomp would 
have been warnin'?; and the court - 
dresses, would have been left at the 
tailors. I hit justice would have beeu 
done, which iio one now believes to 
have, been done. 

The obvious fact is, that the coun- 
try h:ul grown tired of a trial which 
seemed likely to last for life. After 
the lim sounding of trumpets, the, 
flourish excited curiosity no more. 
Tl* topic had been a toy in the great 
parliamentary nursery, and the child- 
ren were grown weary of their tinselled 
and painted doll. Even the horrors 
— and some of the details had all the 
terrible atrocity of barbarism with its 
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passions inflamed by impunity-^ad 
ceased to startle ; the eloquence of 
the managers had become common- > 
place by the repetition which bad 
deprived the horrors of their sting, . 
The prosecution was yawned. t$ 
death. . 4 

Perhaps there was not a peer in «. 
the seats of Westminster Hall, nor & 
member of the committee, nor a man 
in tin? kingdom, except Burke and* 
Pitt, who would not have forgiven 
Hastings twice the amount of his 
offences, to have silenced the subject 
at once mid for ever. 

With Burke, the impeachment was 
a vision, half Roman, half Oriental — 
the august severity of a Roman senate* 
combining with the mysterious spleu - 
dour^of the throne of Auruugzebe* 
lie, was the ( ,’icero impeaching Verrcs 
in the presence of the eighteenth 
century, or a high-priest of some 
Indian oracle promulgating the de- 
crees of eternal justice to the eastern 
world. 

With Piti. the whole event wa% a 
fortunate diversion of the enemy, a 
relief from the restless assaults of a 
Whig opposition, a perpetual drab* 
on Whig .strength, and by ^ result * 
more offeeti\o still, a fruitful source of 
popular ridicule mi the lingering im- 
potence of Whig labours. 

On the aequu tail of II listings, 
wrote se\oral letters to Addington as 
Speaker, which have a tone of tho 
deepest despondency. lie writes tn 
the impassioned anguish of a Ilian te M 
whom the earth exhibited but S>na * 
aspect of despair. They were letters 
such as Priam might have indited o«. 
the night when his Troy was in ^ 
blaze. 1 1 w as evident that the power- 
ful genius of Burke was partially bn- * 
wildered bv the bout of his findings* 
He raised an imaginary sepulchre for * 
England ou the spot tfhejre he had % 
contemplated the erection of a dun- 
geon for Indian crime through%U 
ages to come. 

The Indian directors voted JIasi-i - 
ings an annuity of live, thdusand,?, 
pounds, which he enjoyed to a very! 
advanced age : yet his acquittal ka&,- 
not received tiff* seal of posterity. A- ' 
caluer view has regarded him as thA 
daring ageut of acts titter for th§ 
meridian of Hindoo morality than -- 
European. To servo tho struggling 




interests of tlic Company seems to 
h#ve been his highest motive, and 
i there can be no doubt that he served 
them with equal sagacity and success. 

, That he was a vigorous administrator, 
an enterprising statesman? and a popu- 
lar governor, is beyond denial; that 
he was personally unstained by 
avarice or extortion, is admitted. 
Bat history demands higher proofs 

principle ; and no governor since 
ibis time has ever attempted to imi- 
tate his example, or ever ventured to 
excuse his own errors, by alleging 
the conduct or the acquittal of Hast- 
;' a iafts. 

* There are some men, whom no 
position can render ridiculous, and 
there are some quite the reverse: of 
; the latter class was Ferguson of Pit- 
four. Ferguson^ notion of the essen- 
tial quality of *a Lord Advocate, was 
tallness. 44 tVc Scotch members/’ 
said he, ‘‘alw’ttjVVoto with the Lord 
Advocate, and we therefore require 
to see him in a division. Now i can 
sea Mr Pitt, and I can see Mr Ad- 
dington* but I cannot see the Lord 
Advocate.’ 1 His lordship evidently, 
not rising to Ferguson’s regulation 
*sizc~of % statesman. 

Otoe evening as Ferguson was tak- 
*flig his dinner in the coffee-room, 
gome one ran in, to say, that u Pitt 
legs. 1 ’ Every one rose to 
feav& the room, except Ferguson. 
44 What. I” said they, 14 won’t you go to 
heaT Mr Pitt?" ' “ No,” lie replied, 
P Why should I? do you think Mr 
Pitt would go to hear me?” 

At a dinner given by Bandas, at 
Wimbledon, where Addington, She ,,J - 
dan, and Erskinc were present, the 
latter was rallied on his not taking so 
prominent a part in the debates as 
his fame required. Sheridan said 
(witlPn roughness unusual with him,) 
“I tell yon how it happens : Erskinc, 
von are afraid of Pitt, and that’s the 
flaffby^art of your character.” 

This piece of candour, however, 
was jgrobably owing to the claret. 

ErSfeine’s comparative taciturnity 
in the- House may be accounted for 
on more honourable terms. Erskinc 
was no poltroon r* he #as the boldest 
speaker at the bar. Bnt the bar was 
his place, and no man has ever at 
tamed perfection in the two styles of 
*: oratory. It is true, that distinguished 


barristers have sometimes been dis- 
tinguished in the House of Commons, 
but they have not been of the race of 
orators ; they have been sharp, 
shrewd, bitter men, ready on vexa- 
tious topics, quick in peevish speech, 
and willing to plunge themselves into 
subjects whose labour or license is 
disdained by higher minds. But 
Erskino was an orator ^ vivid, high- 
toned, and sensitive ; shrinking from 
the common-place subjects which 
common -place men take up as their 
natural portion ; rather indolent, as is 
common with men of genius ; and 
rather careless of fame in the senate, 
from his consciousness of the un- 
questioned fame which he had already 
won at the bar. 

Of Fox some pretty anecdotes are 
told, substantiating tlut eminent 
man’s character for courtesy. One 
day, as Addington was riding byvthe 
grounds of St Ann’s Hill, lie w as seen 
over the palings by Fox, wdio called 
out to hiui to stop, invited him iti, 
and displayed the beauties of LLs gar- 
den, to which he had always devoted 
a great deal of care. As Addington 
particularly admupd some weopiug 
ash trees, Fox promised him some 
cuttings. Some months elapsed, when 
one evening, Fox, after going through 
a stormy meeting in Palace -yard, w r ent 
up to the Speaker in the chair, and 
said — 44 1 have not forgotten yoiu* cut- 
tings, but have brought them up to 
town with me,” giving him directions 
at the sanity time for their treatment. 
In a few r minutes after, he was w f armiy 
engaged in debate with Pitt and 
Burke. 

Fox’s enjoyment of St Ann’s Ilill 
was proverbial. On some one’s ask- 
ing General Fitzpatrick, in the midst 
of one of the hottest periods of the 
debates on the Frencfi w ar — Where 
is Fox? the answer was, 44 1 daresay 
lie is at home, sitting on a hay-cock, 
reading novels, und watching the jays 
stealing his cherries.’’ 

The year 171Mi was a formidable 
year for England. Prussia and Spain 
had given up her alliance. Belgium 
and Holland had been taken posses- 
sion of by the French.* Austria was 
still firm, but her- armies were dis- 
pirited, her generals had lost their 
reputation, her statesmen had been 
baffled, her finances Were supported 
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only by English loans, and Prance 
was already by anticipation marking 
. out a campaign under the walls of 
Vienna. The English Opposition, at 
once embittered by defeat, and stim- 
ulated by a new hope of storming 
the cabinet, carried on a perpetual 
assault in the shape of motions for 
peace. The remnants of Jacobinism 
m England united their strength with 
the populace once more ; and, taking 
advantage of the continental defeats, 
of tho general timidity of our allies, 
and of the apparent hopelessness of 
all success against au enemy who 
grew stronger every day, made des- 
perate efforts to v reduce the govern- 
ment to the humiliation of a forced 
treaty of peace. 

The necessity for raising eighteen 
millions, followed by seven , millions 
and a half more, increased the’ public 
discontent; and, although the solid 
strength of England was still un- 
touched, and the r<<il opinion of the 
country w as totally opposed to their 
rash demands' for peace, there can bo 
no question, that the louder voi>‘ of 
tho multitude seemed to carry tho 
day. A bad harvest also had in- 
creased the public difficulties; and, as 
if every thing was to be unfortunate 
at this moment, Admiral Christian's 
expedition — one of the largest which 
had ever left an English fort, and 
which was prepared to sweep the 
French out of the West Indies — sail- 
ing in December, encountered such 
a succession of gales in the chops of 
tho Channel, that a great part of this 
noble armament was Inst, and the 
admiral reached the West Indies 
with tho survivors, only to see them 
perish by the dreadful "maladies of the. 
climate. 

Hut, to complete tho general disas- 
trous aspect of affairs, a new phenome- 
non suddenly blazed over Europe. The 
year 17110 first saw Napoleon Buona- 
parte the head of an army. Pass- 
ing the Alps on the 9th of April, he 
fell with such skill and vigour on the 
Austrian and Italian troops, that in his 
first campaign ho destroyed five sueees* 
flivo Austrian armies p broke up the al- 
liances of that duster of feeble and 
contemptible sovereignties which had 
so long disgraced Italy in the eyes of 
Europe ; trampled on their effeminate 
and debauched population, with the 

vox.. Lxi. — no. cccr.xxvni. 
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sternness of an executioner rather - 
than the force of a conqueror; and"/' 
after sending the plunder of tj$ir 
palaces to Paris, iir the spirit m 
with the pomp of the (da Romi# 
triumphs, dragged their princes after) 
him to swell his own triumphal pftK* 
gross through Italy. \ 

The war now engrossed every ftejk 
ing of the nation; and England show- r 
ed her national spirit in her gattantf 
defi auce of the threat of hi vasion. The; 
w hole kingdom was ready to rise ia v 
arms on the firing of the first beacon,;* 
— men of the highest rank headed ’ 
their tenantry ; men even of those grave « 
and important avocations and braces* 
which might seem to imply a complete 
exemption from arms, put themSclyes : * 
at the head of corps in every pari of 
tho empire ; and England showed her 
prime minister as Colonel Pitt of the* « 
Walnicr volunteers, and 4 the speaker 
of her llou.-e of Commons, as Captain v 
Addington of the Woodley cavalry. , ; 

Hut a brilliant change ivas at' , 
hand. In September, Addington re- 
ceived the following note from* Pitt, 
enclosing the bulletin of the battle of . 
the Nile ' ' 

“ 1 have just time to send you thft 
enclosed Bulletin (rive la Marine Ah-. 1 
glaise,) and to tell you, that we mean, / 
(out of precaution) the meeting ot Par#** 
liament for tho 0th of November. * 

“ Sir, over yours, W. P.” 

The bulletin which gave value to this 
note, belong- to history, and gives to . 
history one of the noblest events of 
our naval ah mils. It exhibits a sin- 
gular contrast to the present rapidity 
of communication, that even the 
“rumour” of Nelson's immortal victory" 
did not reach until fifty-seven days 
after the event. The Gazette cqjpid* 
imt be published until the 24 of- 
October. * . 

But the htar of Pitt, which ha& \ 
hitherto shone with increasing bright-: t 
ness from year to year, and wlgeh' 
had parsed through nil the " 

time un eclipsed, was now toTflfe* 
The Irish attempt to^ establish a' • 
separate Regeney*the Irish Rebellion, 
and the growing infiSenee of the ; ; 
Popish? party, combined with Liber- : 
alism in the Irish legislature, ; 
determined Pitt to unite the porilf-; 
meats of the two kingdoms. For this 
2 1C 
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tapsw, he made overtures tq the 
r^pfeh party, whose influence he most 
,dmdea m the lush Iloo^e ; and, hi 
Eqpodes of “understanding” rather 
mm a distinct compae t, he proposed 
fcr the Popish body die measure which 
ta&been subsequently called u Eman- 
upatton,’’ with some general intima- 
w» of pensioning then puesthood 
The Union was earned, and Loid 
IfiWteeagh, who had conducted it m 
Ireland) was appointed to bring the 
Popish proposition for v aid* It had 
b$en a subject of deliberation m the 
eabmet tor neailv months belcm 
fhey mentione d it to tin king II is 

Majesty a irtiukll> pi omnimcd it uu- 
concilable to his eonsuciicc and, 
after having moved the opinion ot 
Lord Rem on, the chut justice, m 
complete c automation ot his own, he 
, stent foi the sptakii Pitt lud w 1 itteu 
hi the m< intime, to the king, that I < 
must carry the lutavuii 01 uv h i) 
'JChe king then pi opened thd Adding 
ton should t ike the conduct of the „ > 
vunmeut On his uittc iting to d( e line 
tjiepi upew il, the king ^aid c mph itie ilh 
44 Put )om baud upon join In ait 
and ask vouimH when I mu to turn 
foi fluppoit it i/ov do not stand l>\ 
me’” Addington then honniuttblv 
attempted once iiiok t) induct Put 
to be iceoneileel to the kmg^ deMn 
who it plied is to Addington s takm n 
the cabinet, ‘ I s( nothin^ but ?i/w 
if you heMtitc A lettci bom tin 
king to Pitt •'till left ui opening t n 
bis return, but hi^ ansvwi veas still 
inflexible , and on the >tli of *J mu u \ 
1803, tlic tonospondeme w i*> ten 
eluded by the toval umounc onu ot 
that “ a new uuaiigenunt would Ik 
mode without del ly 
The elctcnnimtion of Gcotgc III 
wa^peisonal and pun Ij conse lentious 
An anecdote is given bv (itneiil 
Gflith strikingly m ucoichnec with 
tilts opinion r I he Ge lie 1 il w ho w as 


mi titan Mowed the ersdamattoa,*--- 
44 Where is that power on earth to 
absolve me from the das observance 
of every sentence of that oath, parti- 
culariy the one requiring mo to main- 
tain the Protestant rehgFon ? Was pot 
my family seated on the throne fir 
that exp* ess purpose? And shall I 
bo the first to suffer it to be under- 
mined, perhaps o\ ertumed ? No I 
had lather l>eg my bread born door 
to door throughout Europe, than cau- 
se lit to any such measure " 

This w as the' language of an honest 
m m uid it w mi also the language of 
a w one Wliat has the intiodne - 
turn of Papists into paihunent 
occasioned to England, but political 
contusion * W h it benefit has it pic - 
due < d to Ire kind ' No country in the 
wildest pmtion of the wnth lias 
exhibited i more lunentable put me 
ot ui^vboidmitiou dissension and 
public miMiv lh< pt Isanti v gi i- 
duitlv sinking into the most albeit 
poi e i tv the gentn living on loans ; 
t lie hw s m t it di ham t the ck m mcl 
1 i unN uwwcnd by initiation , 
i tm< c in turn < xistiug in tin bowels 
it tin. hud is if toi the expiess 
pm post of inflaming c \ c*rv passion of 
in lgnmant people inti ti«»n/v md 
deepening eveiv viMtitioii of nature 
into n itioini mm Vt this moment 
I ngl md i- pav mg loi the d ill > food 
ot two millic ot pc oph , unplowng 
seven bandied thousand Inborn em, 
nuplv to keep them alive* md 
1 in the unit, the most lie ivilv taxed 
mdustiv m Hie woi Id with millions of 
pounds mote foi the sole object ot 
Hscmog lieluiel fioi i the 1 ist ex- 
ile unties of fimine 
W c t tke* our It n c of this most 
elistie ssing subjeet bv the obvious it - 
mark that Pitt and the jHiliticnus, m 
treating popuv as a political e»hjcet, 
have ill dike o\c'rlooke*d the true 
nature ot the question Popery wa 


one of the loyal eqncnies, was udiiig 
Ojut with the king one day at this 
tHHMghtn his Mdjcstv said to him, 
* 4 1 Ififre not had any sleep tins night, 
and am very bilious <uiel unwell , ho 
added, 44 that it was m conse- 
quence of Mr Pitt’s applj mg to him 
on the subject of C atholic Eman- 
cipation ” 

On hig arrival at Kx w, ho desired 
Garth to road the Coronation Oath, 


ulujton audit that re ligion be false, 
no dime c mbo gi cater in the sight of 
llciven, nor mote* sure to bung evil 
on man, than to give it my assistance 
in its temptations, pi ogress, or power, 
by any means wbateve i 1 o piopa- 
gaie i false leligion is to dcdai c war 
against the Divipc will, and m that 
waifaio suffering mast follow But 
what Protestant can have a doubt 
upon the subject ? England m ly le- 
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gard herself as signally fortunate, if some public meuj he said, “7 hgS^ 



the just penalty of her weakness is 
already paid. 

. Mr Addington's Ministry began 
auei to ioga fojffih tfbe pence oMpitens. 

aSSSflU „ 

harmjy by the capture of her 
*r*ny in Egypt ; she was without a 
sliip on the ; Jfapolcon was de- 
k siroug of oooaolHatmg his power, and 
wwccftding a throne ; and thus, all 
interests coinciding:, peace was pro* 
churned- 

Lord SidmonthV lift 1 from this 
period was connected w itih the high- 
est transactions of the state, until 
1822, when he retired from office, % 
followed by the universal respect of 
the country, and heating with him 
into his rKjyranent" a conscience us 
void of often*?, as ]>erhnps e\er be- 
longed to any Minister of DugUnd. 

Then followed a period, which 
might have been regarded as, even 
here, the fitting reward of such a life. 
From 1822 to ixfcl, he livid in the 
enjoyment of health, and that hon- 
our, and those hoops of friuids. 
w Inch are the noblest human ev idenco 
of a well-sjM'Ut existence. 

Old age eaiue on him at last, but 
with singular gentleness. Some ol* 
his maxims exhibit th« i mild philo- 
sophy of lii.s temperament. “ In 
youth,’’ said he, the alienee ot 
pleasure is pain, in age the absence of 
pain is pleasure.” lie characteristi- 
cally observed, “At ravage. it .strikes 
me ven much, w^nt little proportion 
there is between man's ambition, ami 
the .shortness of his life.” Of the 
wars during his time he said, “ I 
used to think all the suffering* ol war 
lost in its glory ; I now consider all 
its glory lost in its sufferings.” In 
allusion to the desponding tone of 



always fought trader the staedar^Wp 
and J never shall desert it.” JUr 
another tune, he expressed the 
tfhfch only the dfeeis — f tm 

of wisdottiil 
* Htr>*1 

pe&fced a fine expression of Ctaorml 
HI, of which lie a<iruwledgrt 
fit!] value,— * u Give me the man ijhfr 
juxiges j^i human being with ^vat%, 
and ilMH^ her with indulgeam * * 

H&Jpigious feelings were adeh $s 
might Unexpected from his weir-spent 
iifo,*— pfufl, benevolent, and high- 
tofied. Speaking to his family, bk Has 
last illness, 'he said. 44 Kind, dutiful, 
affectionate children, all have been to 
mo ; and if I am permitted to attrat 
to that happy state to which I aspire, 
and am permitted to look down, Ijow 
often shall I be with you r my ctnld- 
reu ! " 

On the Ad of February, 1M4, lie 
was seized with an attack of infli&tffca, 
which on tin JOth became liopeless ; 
and on the loth he calmly died, in 
his S7th v* ar. 

W c ha\ e preferred giving an ab- 
stract of the leading portions of this* 
able and amiable man’s ministerial 
career, to following it minutely through 
his later public \ cars, as the easier 
were those which decided the char- 
acter ol thg whole: and we have 
aWo preferred the tracing the course 
ot the individual, to i ritiefanis oil the 
\ ninnies of his biographer. But the 
work deserves much approval, for its 
genera! intelligence, tlu* (harness of 
its arrangement, and the fulness of 
its information. It exercises judg- 
ment in the spirit of independence, 
and. expressing its opinions without 
severity , exhibits the grave sagacity 
of a man of sense, the stylo of ft 
scholar, and the tamper of a divine. 
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HOW THEY MANAGE MATTERS THB^MODEL RKPlTRLIC- 


F Ik our faSI April number— on will do fhc tfiftrtrtng-ttf wwwy i«p|p 
Mb© appropriate Day of Fools — wc upon ,a great variety of subjects. 

' laid before our readers a few stray » They make no Mqjney, indeed, di- 


flowers of speech, culled ariih little 
labour in that rich garden f Htaricnl 
Height — the Congress ol^j^Hfeted 
States. Sweets to the swIHpftYc 
r tbn^ess that we designed tharnKtary 
" ©ijjosprc less for the lienefif of our 


rectlv, l)y their circulation here ; but 
I lieir conductors cannot but feel the 
importance, and %alnethe influence of 1 * 
having the whole American literary 
area to themselves. Blackwood, whose 
circulation ou this side of the Atlantic 


% triplets and subscribers in the Old is on acOapntof its cheapness, double 
Wot Id, than of those who are our jperhaps that which it can claim in -the 
reftyiC'S but not our subscriber*, in djiritish islands, is more and More 
tfie New. For, in the alienee ©f an turning its attention to ‘ American 
international copyright law, Maga is subjects, whuh it handles generally 
extensively pirated in the United with its wonted humorous poiut, and 
Stfttes cxtensi\el} rend, and we fear' Hvittv spitefnlness.” 
very imperfectly digested. This ar- This is Verv fine ; but we can assure 
rftngcment appeals to us to work onr friemll} critic, that w e feel no call 
badly for all the'^>aitlcs concerned. whatever io underiake the gi at nitons 
11 It rob* the British pulpier, and im- direction or the* American conscience, 
porcririies the native author. As to Our ambition to “ tlo the thinking” 
the American public, if our precepts ? of onr Yankee cousins is materially 
bad exercised any influence upon their / damped In the unpleasant necessity 
practice, thgy would have learned long J which it involves, of being V done 11 
ago that ill-gotten gotuU neser pro»- ourselves Thc\ seem, however, to 
per, and* that tlie> who make booty claim a prescript he right to the works 
of other meu’s whs, are not excepted „ of the British pres%, as well as to the 
frox&£the gbncr.il < cmdpm&ation of * lands of the British public. They 
wrong-doers. Some day, perhaps, they read our books, on the same principle 
WlU^consent to profit by what they as they borrow our money, and abuse 
prig, and Unis, like the fat knight, their benefactors into the bargain with 
tarn their diseases to commodity — the more than Hibernian asperity. After 
national disease of appropriation to all, ho wev ei\ wc believe that the ca li- 
the commodity of self-knowledge and doui of Maga has m much to do with 
self-rebuke. their larcenous admiration of Iter 


An American journalist, however, 
has put the matter in quilt a new 
light, so far as we are concerned. 
Lord Demus, it appear.**, like other 
despots is a hard master, and exacts 
from his mokt oppressed slaves .a 
tribute of feonfltam adulation, Wc, 
too, ©to incited to applaud his felo- 
nious favours, and assured that the 
honour and glory of being read by 
nim oitftois own free and easy terms, 
ftf enough for the like of us. 

“So long , 11 says the editor of the 
Neir York (iazette and Times “ as our 
National Legislature refuses to pivo 
the Republic an International Copy- 
right Law, so that American periodic 
dud of a higher Uas» may be sup- 
sported among us, the English reviews 


pages, as the “cheapness” to which 
our New York <* lit or alludes. To 
use their own phrase, “ they go in for 
excitement considerable and, to bo 
told of their faults, U art excitement 
which they seldom enjoy at the hands 
of their -own authors. Now 1 ', wo an) 
accustomed to treat our own public 
as a rational, but extremely fallible 
personage, and to think that we best 
deserve his support, by administering 
to his failings the language of un- 
palatable truth. And we fcreatly 
mistake the character of Demus, and 
oven of that comeitod monster tho 
American Demus- - * 

uygonctf &gyi)v, xuccporgrig, &xgt/%o\o{ „ 
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if this be not the direction in which* ttantingin the United State* ; s but it i 
tlic interest, as well as the duty, of the a kind of courage altogether too moral 
public writer lies. Certain it is, that and sadly deficient in animal spl 
even in the United States those books J rits. The New Englanders especi 
qjrculate most freely, which lash mo«fc^ fQt up, in their solemn way, to 
the vices of the Republic. , flftonish the vices of the Republic, 
Honest Von Haunter's duli encomium to inoculate 1 them with the virt 


fell almost still-born from the press, 
Awhile the far more superficial pages of 
Dickens and Trollope were eagerly 
devoured by a people who are daily 
gi\en to undcratiiml, by tlieir own 
authors, that the} are the greatest, the 
wisest, the most\ irt nous nation under 
the sun. Let a European author be 
never so well disposed towards them, 


flhonish the vices of the Republic, aS 
to inoculate them with the viru&H 
virtues oi the Puritanical school. 
goo d city of Boston alone teems ufttfeR 
triBHkptal schemes for the tota^ 
iate regeneration of maa-l 
w e find Peace Societies*! 
for.il World Societies, ap<L 
Koofctics, and Anti -Slavery , 
Societies, all u m full bbKt," each, 
pppONing to \l* respective banc the 


his partial applause contributes but* most sleeping .uni exaggerated ro-* 
little to their full-blown complacency, medics. The Americans never 
But, AVhen the} hear that (he Re- things by hahes; their a ices and 
pumk; has been ‘traduced by a foreign, - , their virtues are alike in extremes, 
andrespecially a British pen, ili< k ii and th«* prim iplos of the second book 
vanity is piqued, thep* uivioritv ex- of the Ethics of ArisLotle* are alto- 
cited, and tlieir oonwuenee mum ten. getlier unknown to their philosophy. 
Every one denounces the libel in At one* moment they are all for 
public, and every one admits its truth “brandy and bitter^” at the next, , lofty 
to himself— ■** What!" say the}, "does and tmn-out is the order of^he day,* 
the Old World in truth bulge us thus Here, }oti must -‘liquor or fight?* — 
harshly > Is it really scandalised there, a little wine for the siOtmidi'A 
by such trifles as the repudiation fr.ike L sternly denied to a fit of colic, 
of our debts, and the cinLu cuicnt Or an emergency of gripes. The* 
of our fellow creatures J Must fto ‘moral soul of Boston thrills Avith 
give up our playful decH, and our imaginings of peri etual ^eaec. while 
convenient spittoons, before aw* can St > Louis and New ^Orleans are 
hope to pass muster as ChrNtian'* > oUmuoos of war. LNUn to' the 
and gentlemen bey mid <»ur own bor- tpicc of New Engl Jlnd. and } on would 
dors? O free Dennis! Own* Dciiun! think that negro *lu\cry aau.s the only 
O virtuous Deuiib! \\ ill yon betake crime of which a nation e\er was, or 
yourself to cleanly, and well-ordered fcould l»y possibility’ be guilty; goto 
w ays at the bidding of this .scribbler?'* South ( 'arolina, and} ou aie instructed 
Thus “ they eat, d&d eke they sw ear that “the Domestic institution” is the 
vowing all the time that they / 1 will ba^is of democratic a irtuo, , theeoVnek 
horribly rcAenge.” No doubt, Iioav- stone of the Republican edifice. Cant, 
e\ or, the bitter pill of foreign unimad- indeed, in one foi in or other, w the 
\ersion, though disjaMetul to the innate a ice of the “ earnest ’* Anglo* 
palate, relie \ e> the inflation of tlieir Saxon mind, on both sides of the 
stomachs, andleuAos them better and Atlantic, and ridicule is the A\eapoti 
lighter than before. But Avhen Avill a which the gods have appointed for ifo 
native Aristophanes arise to purge the mitigation. You mu«t lay on the rod 
effeminacy of the American press, ami with a Avill, and thiow “moral suft- 
show up the sausage-venders and sion” to the dogs. Above all, yoiir 


Cleons of the Republic in then- true demagogue dreads satire as $yennia 
light? How long will the richest field of the aA enging thumb — 1 Any’ tiling hnh 
national folly in the world reuuiu un- ^ that,’ squeaks lie, ‘au you love * 
reaped, sa\ e by the crotcliety sickles f Liken mo to Lucifer, or Caius (jra$* v 
of dull moralists and didactic pam- chus; charge me A\ith ambition and 
phloteers ? glorious \ ices ; let me Ik 4 two evU 

Not that moral courage is entirely geuius of the common w calth, the tinsel 
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illation as with a garment. From the 
inauguration of a President, to the 
anniversary of the fair graduates of 
the Slickville female Institute, no 
event is allowed to pass without a 
grand palaver, in which thflfes in 
general arc extensively discussed, and 
their own things in particular exten- 
sively praised. They got the trick no 
doubt fiom us, whobe performances in 
thi^ line are quite unrivalled in the 
Old World, but they have added to 
our platfoi in common-places a variety 
and u damnable iteration” entirely their 
own. Borides, when Bull is* called 
upon to make an ass of himself on 
sndi <h carious, he seems for the most 
part to have a due appreciation of the 
fact, w hile Jonathans imperturbability 
and apparent gotni faith are quite sub* 
lime The tilings that we have been 

^ 4 , compelled hear of that "riar- 

thozn about, and look at them well in spangled banned! and all as if they 
.the rough, that you may know them were fpoken in real earnest, and meant 
#Kgftiii when > on see them, and learn to be k> understood We look back 
to avoid for the future their foolish ujk>ti thcha side -lending moments with 
antfnuschievous counsels. * a kind of Lucretlan pleasure, and in- 

tfc is remarkable that while a pei - J demnifv 0111 selves foi past constraint 
otytion of the ridiculous, perhaps to ' hj a hearty guffaw. ^Uthis magnl- 
Kftfceess, is characteristic of the British loqueme and bad taste, hBfrevoUf 


of the political melodrama; 
t 4 on’t threaten me with the foo^ 
“■ or write me down with Dog- 
above all, don’t quote me in 
blood, that the foolish people 
See,, after the fever heat has «ub- 
*, wliat trash I have palmed upon 
i hi the name of liberty!” Yet 
is the way, Jonathan ^ A d eal 
\ l * demagogues. You 
[tsmehof yours, man. Youf 
SModkhead we take you fa 
fou delight to sec _ 

motley, and the rogiM^ftl 
ou to the top of vour bent, till 
i your pleasuie to put down tlie 
[ Jfa$w, So now that the piper has to 
^ I Maid, and* a lucid inton al appears 
(to be dawning upon 3 ou, to the pillory 
«t once with these u slump” oiators, 
aad pot-house politicians, who ha\e 
ted you into such rillv scrapes; turn 


mhUl, au& is at the bottom of many 
defects in the national manners, com- 
monly attributed to less venial ieel- 
ife£s, our Transatlanti* descendants 
in just the opposite direction. 
The Americans seldom laugh at an}' 
body, or any thing — never at them- 
selves ; and this, next to an unfortu- 
nate trick of insolvency, and a preler- 
xMm^al abhorrence of niggeis, is poj- 
iSps’the besetting sin of an othci u ise, 
“smart” people. As iudiv iduals, their 
peculiarities are not very marked ; in 
troth there is a marvellous uniformity 
of bad habits amongst them; but 
wlten viewed in their collect iv e capa- 
city, whenever two or three of them 
are gathered together, shades of 
Democritus 1 commend us td*a seven- 
fold pocket-handkerchief. The hu- 
mours of moat nations expend thom- 
^ selves on carnivals and feast-days, at 
the theatre, the ball-room, or the 


ttlligible enough ll springs partly 
from a \yant pf discipline in their 
suciet}, a ml ‘partly fiom the absence 
of those studies w hie h purity the taste, 
enlighten the judgment, and make 
even dulne^s resectable. American 
audiences aie not critical- not merely 
because the^ are not learned, but 
)m ‘ cause fliov all take it in turns to lx* 
oratois, as tliev do to lx* colonels of 
militia and justices of the |>eaee. 
I’ll us the} learn to bear each other's 
burdens, and Dulness is fully justified 
of her children. Jn a country where 
all men, al least in theory, are eqnal, 
and where every mail docs in fact 
exercise a certain influence on public 
affairs, it is not surprising that a litqg* 
number ol persons should possess a 
certain facility of public speaking, 
wjpcli even in England is far from 
universal, and is elsewhere possessed 
by very few. No man In the IJdited 


public garden; but the fun of the * States is deterred from offering his 


United States is to be looked for at 
publie meetings, and pbilanthropical 
lathering*, in the halls of lyceums, 

“timlc* academies, and legislative 
dies. Thcie tlwy spout, therejjmy 

P'C-d, and cover themselves withKa- fundamental principle in the Republic. 


v iews ujioii matters of state, by the 
feeling that neither his education nor 
his position justify his interference. 

Jt b. difficult m England to realise thj^ 
practical equality which obtains aV'3% 

blic. w 
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There eveiy man feds himself lobe, and 
in fact is, or at least maybe, a potential 
unit in the community. As a man, 
be is a citizen — as acitizen, a sov ereign , 
whose caprices arc* to Ik* humoured, 
and whma displeasure is to be depre- 
cated. wudge Peddle, for instance, 
from the backwoods, is not perhaps as 
eloquent as Webster, nor as subtile as 
Calhoun, but he has just pood a 
right to be heard when lie goes up to 
Congress for all that. Is be not ac- 
counted an exemplary citizen “and a 
pretty tall talker’’ in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and where on 4 *tho univar- 
sal airtli” would you find a more 
enlightened public* opinioii i It would 
never do to put Peddle down; that 
would be Irzc-nta/esh' against his con- 
stituents the *»uy ereign people who 
dwell in Babylon, which is iu the 
county of Lafayette, on the banks of 
the Chat taw tehee Thus cudor-skl. 
Peddle soon lays aside lii> nut he 
bashfulncss and imibs the w'alK of j 
Congivss vocal to that bewitching! 
eloquence which heretofore captivated* 
the Babylonish miud. He was 
44 raised a leottlo too tar to the w <*st of 
sun -down'’ td be snubl>ed by Down- 
eastern any how ; lie’s a cock of the 
woods, he is, an “etnrnal s( reamer, *’ 

4 4 and that's a fai t wlthabowii knife 
under his waistcoat, and a patent re- 
volver in his i oat jKKket, both very 
much at the service of any gentleman 
who ma> dispute hi* claims to popular 
or personal consideration. 

To meet the case of these volcanic 
statesmen, 

** Aw M by no shaine, by no respect controll'd,'"' 

and in order that the noble army of 
dances (a potent majority, of com so) 
may ha\e no reason to complain tl«t 
the principles of equality me violated 
iu their persons, the House of Hop re - 
sentatives h% adopted a regulation, 
commonly called “the one limn rule.” 
Upon tills principle, whenever a 
•question of great interest comes up, 
«wwh n otnber is allotted one hour by 
the Speaker ’a watch — as much loss ns 
he pleases, Imt no more on any con- 
sideration, Of couise It occasion all}’ 
happens that a man who 1ms some- 
thing to nay, i b not aide to nay it 
effectively within the hour ; but then, 

¥ for one such, there are at least n dozen 
who would otherwise talk for a week 


without saying any thing at all Upon 
the whole, therefore, this same onfe** 
houi* rule in deserving of all praise— v 
the time of the country is saved by it; * 
the sufferings of the more sensibly 
members arc abbreviated, while the 
dunces, to do them justice, make the 
most of their limited opportunities* * 
Who knows, but that the peace of tbef 
world may l u* owing to it? For as 
thereJjBBhont 230 representatives, 
we had, but for it, just ah 

mam^Hirly demonstrations of the 
title oWBe Hepnblic to the whole , of 
Oregon— and something more. In 
such a cause, they w ould make nothing 
of beginning with the creation of tli6 
world, and ending with the last pro- 
tocol of Mr Buchanan ! Decidedly, 
but for 44 lhe one-hour rale” we Bri- 
tishers *dumldhav e been “everlastingly 
used up-*- and no two ways about lt. n 
Tour old Adams actually did begin his 
Oretron *q»eech with the first chapter 
of (JenoHs. The title-deeds of tfc* 
Republic, he said, w ere to be found i ft * 
the wukL, “Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth!” Happily, 
the fatal hammer oi the .Speaker part 
down the venerable antediluvian, be- 
fore he got to the end of the chapter, i 
In the Senate, on the other hand, 
whbh is a less nmneroiK, and some* 
w Wat more select Inwly, things atiH go 
on in the old-fashioned way. Therq, 
w hen a member has* once caught the 
Shaker's 0 } e, his fortune made for 
the day — perhaps for the week. Ac- 
cordingly . he takes things easy from 
the very first — kicks his spittoon to a 
umvenient angle, offers a Ubation^t « 
cold w ater to his parched entrails «n$ 
‘begins When he leaves off, i$ 
another matter altogether— but not 
generally til! lie has gone through the 
round of human knowledge, explored 
the past, touched lightly upon the 
present, $nd cast a piercing glance 
into the 4arknes/of the future* Sogft" 
after lliree, the Senate adjourns Sr 
dinner, and the orator of the day goes 
to his pudding with the .rest, happy 
in the reflection that he has done bfe 
duty by his country , and will "do k 
again on the morrow. We have 
so nowhere read of a paradise of fools. 
Undoubtedly , Congress is that plw*. 
There they ‘enjoy a perfect imptmltf, 
and revel in the fUl gratification of 
tfcAr Instincts. Nobody thinks dfj 
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coughing them down, or swamping 
them with ironical cheers. There — 

* Dulness, with transport, eyos each li\tly 
t dunce, 

m iSeinembering she herself was Perinea once, 

~ Mi tinselM o’er in robes of varying hues, 
With self-applause her wild creation views. 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

Jhid with her own fool’s colours gilds them 
all.” 

Indeed, all the arrangemattlQf Con- 
gress favour the influence dplfet sable 
goddess. In the first place', tfe£ tnom- 
, bers arc paid by the day — eight d< >llars 
each* Permit us to obscure, Jonathan, 
that you scarcely display your usual 
♦^smartness” here. It would be much 
better to contract with them bv the 
scrape. As for instance — To im ol\ ing 
*the country in a war with Mexico, so j 
much — To ditto with Great Britain, 
so much mojc. One year you might 
lay down a lumping Mini for a pio- 
testive tariff, with an underslanding, * 
that it was to bo repealed tin* next 
at a moderate advain e. You would 
thus insure the greatest possible 
variety of political < atastrophrt, with 
the least possible frictiwi and expense, x 
Again, the furniture of the (*&pitol U 
altogether too luxurious. Each mem- 
ber is provided with a private dc^h, 
stationery' ad hb., a stuiled arm-chair, ^ 
and a particular spittoon. No won- 
der, then, that your Simm&es and 
Chipmans are liftcned to with com- 
placency. It’s all in the day ’* w oi*k 
—it’s considered in the wages. }\ Idle 
these worthies hold forth for the be- 
nefit of distant Missouri and Michigan, 

^ their colleagues write the i r .jotters. 

tlfc newspapers, chewKobacco, 
as little boy* do toffy in Xngland, 
and expectorate at leisure. No one* 
cheery no one groans, no one cries! 
Oh ! Oh ! — all the nefise that is made 1 
is on private account, and not at all 
personal to the gentleman on his legs! 

* Yet, such is the dcceitfulnejfs ofrthc 
human heart, that the Americans art* 
much given to boast of the d%nity 
4 nd decorum of their Legislature, and 
to thank God {hut it is not ft bear- 
garden fike another place of the hind 
that they of. We must have been 
aaked at least six times h-day during 
our visit at Washington, “ IIow C011- 
tress compared with the Brifisli Par- 
- w Wch we used to re- ' 

^ * ^at they did not compare at 


all,” an answer w T hich fully met tlio 
truth of the case, without ga the least 
wounding the self-love of A& (pterist. 

When those malignant pages arrive 
in New York, every inhabitant of that 
good city will abuse us hemtily, ex- 
cept our publisher. But grero will be 
the joy of that fiiracious individual, 
as he speculates in secret on the in- 
creased demand of his agonised 
public. Immediately he w ill put forth 
an advertisement, notifying the men 
of “ Gotham," that he lias on hand a 
fresh sample of Bnirisii in noli xei., 
and ldn ting that, although he knows 
they ( are nothing about such thing*, 
tin* forthcoming piracy of Maga will be 
on the mo*t extensive scale. Then, 
all the little new spapers w ill take us in 
hand, and bully us in their little way* 
It is pci haps a, shame to foresail the 
acerbities of tlie^c ingenious gentlemen, 
but we know tln k 5 p will call us “ano- 
nymous suibbler,” and “bagman,” 
uinongM the rest. They tailed Us 
“bagnutn” foi our last article, and 
we were sure they would. The fact 
is, that since Lord Morpeth’s visit to 
the rnitqil States, the American* 
have taken a very high* tone indeed. 
Tlicir gralitujlc to that amiable noble- 
man for not writing a book about 
them, is unbounded, and they putliim 
down (why, it is difficult to say) as 
the aristocratic, and therefore impar- 
tial champion of Demu-.. Whenever 
we fell into the bilious mood* to which 
our plebeian nature is addicted, wo 
were gravely admonished of his bright 
example, and assured that to speak 
evil of the Republic was the infirmity 
of vidgar minds. There is, it would 
appear, j sympathy betwixt “great 
one* - ;” a kind of free-masonry be- 
twixt the sovereign people and th® 
British peerage, w hich neither party 
suspected previously, but which is 
confessed oil 1 ; the sligl^t acquaint- 
ance. * t 

As generally happen* in Such cases, 
the conceit of the Americans takes 
the most ptwerse direction. It is 
certain that they »do many things 
better than any people under the sun. 
Their merchant navy is the finest in 
the world^-their river steamers are 
miiaclcs of ingenuity, — at felling tim- 
ber and packing pork they are unrir 
vailed; and their smartness in the 
w ay of tj gde is acknowledged by those 
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who know them best* All this, and 
much more to the same effect, may be 
admitted without demur, but all these 
admissions 'will avail the traveller no- 
thing. He will be expected to con- 
gratulate JJietn on the elegance of their 
manners, the copiousness of their 
literature, and the refinement of their 
tastes. lie will be confidentially in- 
formed that “ Lord Morpeth’s manner^ 
were much impro\ ed by mixing w ith 
our first circles, sir;” and w lut is 
worse, lie will be expected to believe 
it, and to carry himself accordingly. 
“ IUpe scholars ” who make awful fal<e 
quantities, second-rate demagogues 
parsing for a distinguished statesmen,” 
literary empires, under the name of 
U meu of power,” will claim hi* suf- 
frage® at e\ery turn ; and in vain will 
he ih aw upon his politeness to the 
utmost, in \ain assent, ejaculate, and 
admire — no amount of positive praise 
v. ill suffice, tiM Anieika Eeiix is ad- 
mitted to be the chosen home of o\crv 
grace and every muse. u l)id Mr Bull 
meet with any of our literary charac- 
ters at Boston t ” Mr Bull had that 
happiness. “ Well, he was very much 
phased of course V n Bull hasten, to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and to 
jowly with truth that he tea* pleased. 

Yes, sir, we do expect that our 
Boston li tenure is about first-rate. 
We are a ywig people, sir, but we 
me a great people, «and we me bound 
to be greater still. Thei e is a moral 
power, sir, an elevation about the 
New EnglmnLaiincI, w hie li Europeans 
eau scarcely realise. Did you hear 
Snooks lecture, sir? the Rev . Amos 
Suooks of Pisgahv 'Well, sir, you 
ought to have heard Snooks. All 
Eunlpeaus calculate to hear Snooks — 
he’s a fine man, sir, a man of power — 
one of the greatest men, sir, in this, 
or perhaps any other country.” 

“ Semper ego auditor tautum, nunqunm ne 
reponam, 

Vexatus totieb/'— r— 

Yoitlcave Boston somewhat snubbed 
and sulxlued, and lietakc yourself to 
the more cosmopolitan regions of New 
York. Here, too, “men of power” 
are to be found in great numbers — 
but “our first circles” divide the 
attention and abiso the patience of 
the traveller. Boston writes the books, 
but New York sets the fashions of the 
Republic, and is the Elysium of 


mantua-makers and upholders. Wft 
doubt whether any city in the woitt , 
of its size can .boast so many smart * 
drawing-rooms and so many pretty 
young women. Indeed, from tne age . 
of fifteen to that of five-and- twenty^ 
female beauty is the rule rather than 
the exception in the United States, 
and neither cost nor pains are spared 
to set it foith to the bc^l advantage. 
The American women dress well,, 
dance well* and in all that relates to 
what may be called the mechanical 
part of social intercourse, they appear < 
to great advantage. Nothing can 
exceed the ^lf-posses&ion of these* 
pretty creatures, wlu>sc confidence is 
never checked by the discipline *of 
society, or the restraints of an educa- 
tion which is terminated almost * as * 
<0011 a-> it is bcgiiu. There is no child- 
hood in America — uo y outh-^-iio fresh- 
ness. AYe look in vain fof the 

“ Ingenui \ ultu'i putr, m^cnuique pudoiib. 7 * 
or 

“The modest maid deck'd with a blush of 
lionoui. 

Whose ltet do tread grien pstl.s of youth and 
line 1 ." J>\N1BI« 

There is scarcely a step from the 
<< hod to the forum — from the nursery 
to the world. Young girls, who in 
England would be all blushes and 
bread and butter, boldly precede their 
mammas into the ball-room ; and the 
(‘ode of a mistaken gallantly supplies 
no corrective to their caprice, for 
youth and beauty are hem invested* 
with regal prerogatives, and can <lo r 
no wrong. In short, the Americans , 
carry their complaisance to the sqx* 
beyond due boumls-^at least in little 
things — for we by no means think 
that the real influence of their wdfenen 
is great, notwithstanding the tame 
and submissive gallantry with which 
the hitter are treated in public. We 
doubt w hethcr the most limited gyno* * 
cracy would tolerate the use of tobacrie 
as an article of daily dk}t »4 or permit 4 
ferocious murders to go* unwhipped 
of justice under tho name of duds. 
But the absorbing character of+tho 
pursuits of the men forbids any strong 
sympathy bctw|xt the sexes- ; ana 
jierhaps tho despotism which the 
w omen exercise in the drawing-roost 
arises from the fact that all that roe * 
lates to the graces and embeUishmgdta^ 

f * - 
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of life is left entirely to them. Wo 
, fcaow that this oan he avoided 

the oireuinst^Boes of the country, 
hut it has a moat injurious effect upon 
pqciai intercourse. The Americans of 
Vroh sexes want tact and gracious- 
ten of manner, and that prompt and 
, spontaneous courtesy which is the 
child of discipline 'and self-restraint. 
They are seldom absolutely awkward, 

* because they are never bashful ; they 
have uo mauvaisc honte , because they 
me all on an equality; hence they 
never fail to display a certain dry 
tfBOjnpQsure of bearing, which, though 
not agreeable, is less ludicrous than 
the gvmckerie so commonly observed in 
&U classes of English society, except 
'the very highest. 

* It is curious to observe how the 
manners oi two nations of the same 
origin, and, in a great degree, of 
similar instincts, are modilied by their 
political institutions. Neither the 

' British nor the Americans are dis- 
tinguished for that natural politeness 
and mvotr nvre, which is to lx? found 
monitor less in all other civilised 
-countries. They are both too grave, 
too busy, and too ambitious to lay 
themselves out for trifles, which, alter 
A go far to make up the sum of 
human happiness. As for the Ameri- 
cans, the general a<q>ect of their 
' # society is dreary and monotonous in 
the extreme. Whatever “our first 
circles ” mgy say to the euuti ary, 
there is a grca+ -equality of manners, 
m of otto things, amongst them; 
but if th«f standard is nowhere very 
high, it never tails so low as with us ; 
if there is less refinement and cultiva- 
tion amongst the higher classes, (vw» 
«beg Dennis’ pardon for the expression.) 
there is on the other hand less gross - 
«es$, certainly less clownishness, 
ainong the mass. Of courfto there are 
many individuals in tliis, as ha other 
countries, remarkable for natural grace 
a»d genteel bearing; but the class 
whkh is pre-eminent in those respects, 


is very small and ill-defined. The 
great national defect is a want of 
sprightliness and vivacity, and an 
impartial insouciance in their intcr- 
ermrse with all classes and conditions 
of men. For if inequality has its 
evils, it has also its charms ; as the 
prospect of swelling mountains and 
lowly vale* is more pleasing to the eyo 
than that of the monotonous, though 
more fertile champaign. Now, as the 
relation of patrician and plebeian, of pa- 
tron and client, of master and servant, 
of superior and inferior, can scarcely bo 
said to cxi-d in the United States, so 
all the nice gradations of manner 
which are elicited by those relations, 
are wanting also. The social machine 
nibs on with as little oil as possible — 
there is but small room for the exer- 
cise of the amenities and charities of 
life. The favours of the great are 
seldom rewarded by the obsequious- 
ness of the small. No leisure and 
privileged class exists to set an 
example of refined and courtly* bear- 
ing; but there are none, however 
humble, who may not affect the 
manners of their betters withemtim- 
pertiuonee, and aspire to the average 
standard of the Republic. Donee, 
almost every native American citizen 
is capable of condjflling himself with 
propriety, if not jjitiP, in general 
society. What Mhplftnc ladies and 
gentlemen to liinrvwat lie should stand 
in awe of them? Simply persons 
who hav e been smarter or earlier iu 
the field of fortune tkgp himself, who 
w ill “ burst up some fine morniug, 
and leave the road open to others. 
The principle of rotation* is not con- 
fined to the political world of, the 
United States, but obtains In every 
department of lift*. It is throughout 
the same song — 

“ Hue we go up, up, up, 

And here we go doWu, down, down."” 

Law and opinion, ami the circtnn- 
stances of tlio country, are alike 


* The principle of rotation in office is a favourite crochet of the Democratic party* 
and is founded upon the Republican jealousy of power. General Jackson went bo 
for as to recommend that all official appointments whatever should be limited by 
law to the Presidential term of four years. As it is, whenever a change of parties 
e occurs, a clean sweep is made of all the officers of government, from the highest to 
the lowest. Custom-house officers, jailers, ftfe., all share the fete of their betters. It 
vfe only surprising that the business of the country is carried on as well as it is* under 
the influence of this corrupting system. 
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opposed to the acaimmdtion of pro- 
perty, so that it is rare for two 
successive generations of the same 
family to occupy the same social 
position. The ease with which for- 
tunes arc made, or repaired, Is only 
equalled by the recklessness with 
which they are lost. Prosperity, at 
some time or other, appears to be 
the birth-right of every citizen ; and, 
where all are parvenus alike, there 
are none to assume the airs of exclu- 
siveness, or to crush tlie last comer 
beueath the weight of traditional aud 
time-honoured grandeur. 

*3t is not easy to dismiss the peculi- 
arities of our British society in a 
paragraph. Bull, however, to Ik* ap- 
preciated, must be seen in the midst of 
his own household gtxfa, with his 
family and bosom friends about him. 
This is what may be called the normal 
state of that fine fellow — aikl here 
Jonathan cau’t hold a candle to him. 
American interiors want relief aud 
variety of colouring. Their children 
are not like the children of the Old 
World • thev don't romp, or prattle, or 
get into mischief, or believe fa Bogie. 
They seem to take lirevet rank, from 
the first, as men and women, and are 
quite inaccessi ble fa nursery humbug 
of an) kind. VBye never whip- 
ped, and cat su^^Bppastn ns they 
think pi oper ; the\ glow up 

dyspeptic andraQHKl bevond their 
years. Parents don’t appear to e\or- 
efao am particular functions, masters 
(we again beg Junius's paidoti lor the 
poverty of the* veruamlar) have no- 
thing magisterial about tlicuu and 
M*r\ ants w on’ t btomach even the uame, 
at least if they near white skins, ami 
know it. Atter the fir.st burst ofad- 
miiation at the philosophy ot the 
thing, it grow tiresome to In e 
among 4 pioplewho are all somuih 
alike. Now in England the distinc- 
tions of age, aud rank, and sex, me 
much more strongly marked; while in 
those countries of Europe which are 
still loss tinder the infiueiice of the 
equalising spirit oi the age, the social 
landscape is still more variegated aud 
picturesque. With as, two adverse 
principles are al work ; and this is the 
reason wli) our Britibh society is so 
anomalous to ourselves, and so entirely 
be) ond the comprehension of foreign- 
ers. „ Whenever our brave Bull is 


thrown info a mixed company abroad, 
or even at home, where the social po- 
sition of those with whom he ts 
brought into contact is unknown to 
him, there is no end to the blundefmg 
and nonsense of the worthy fellow. <3& 
whore lie will, he is haunted fry the 
traditions of bis eccentric island, and 
desperately afraid of placing hfaaadF 
in what he calk a false position. At 
home, he has one manner for his noble- 
man, another for his tradesman, an- 
other for his valet ; and he would rather 
die than fad in the orthodox intonation 
appropriate to each. Who has not 
oliserved the strange* mixture of petu- 
lance and mcuaxtise konte which dis- 
tinguishes so many of mat English 
travellers on the Continent V Decid- 
ed! v, wo appear to less advantage in 
public than any people in the wurlcL 
Plate a Briton and an American, of 
av erage parts and breeding, on bound 
u Rhine steam-boat, and it is almost 
certain* that the Yankee will mix.* 
up, to speak, the better of the 
two. The gregarious habits Of our 
c ontinentul neighbours arc more 
familiar to him than to his In- 
sular kinsman, and he is not 
tormented iike the latter by the per- 
petual fear of failing, either in whfttf* 
is due to himhClf or to others. Hi* 
manners will probably want polish 
and dignit) ; he will be easy rather 
than giaietul, communicative rather 
than aflable; but lie will at least 
preserve his Republican composure, 
alike in his intercourse with common 
humanity, or in the atmosphere of 
more courtlv and exclusive circles. 

The art ot pleasing is nowhere well 
understood in the Tufted States ; but 
the beauty of the woiueu, though tran-* 
sient, is unrivalled while it lasts, anil 
pei haps in no countrv fa tlm standard* 
of female virtue ho high. The for- 
mal and exaggerated attention which 
the sox receifbs from all classes in 
public, fa at least a proof of the high 
estimation in which it is held, Und 1 
must, we think, be put down as uu 
amiable trait in the American 
character. 

We are quite sure, for instance, that 
females ma\ travel unattended in the 
United States with far more caao and 
security than in any (\wmtry of the 
Old \\ orid; and tlic deference paid to 
them is quite irrespective ot the 
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for a moment, 
retires at once. 


rank of the fair objects — it is a tribute, 
paid to the woman and not to the lady. 
Some travellers wc believe have denied 
this. We can only say, that during a 
pretty extensive tour we do not re- 
collect a single instance in which even 
the unreasonable wishes of women 
were not complied with as of course. 

JWe did remark with Jess satisfaction 


[Aprif, 

lie expectorates, and 
But no civilities are 
interchanged ; no smiles or bows pass 
betwixt the parties. The gentleman 
expresses no satisfaction — the lady 
murmurs no apologies. 

Even now we see in our mind’s eye 
the pert, pretty little faces, and the 
loves o£f>onnets which flirt and flutter 
along Jjfoadway in the bright sun- 
shine — Longum Vale ! In the flesh 
we shall see .them no more. * No more 


Hie ungracious manner iu which 
dvilltifed were. received by these spoilt 
\chikli^n of the Republic— the absence 
ofapologetic phrases, and those cour* . Oysters at Downing's, no more terra- 
* temes of voice and expression, with pin? at Florence’s, no more fugacious 
* Which women usually acknowledge the banquets at ‘the As tor House. We 
defer ence paid to their weakness and . have traduced the State, and for us 
their- chftais, - But this is a national there is no return. The commercial 


■ falling. ’ ^The Americans are -too in- 
dependent to confess a seusC of obliga- 
tion, even in the HttleifdnveJitioJlal 
natters of daily intercourse. Tl^ey 
have almost banlslred fymx the lan- 


house which we represent, has offered 
to renew it§ dei&leftee, but it has 
failed to rested' ptirs. No amount 
of commission whatever, will tempt 
... . .... us to, affront the awful majesty of 

#uage such phrases as, “Thank yon^ Lynch, *>r to expose "ourselves to the 
« “ If yon ple&aey ’ u I beg youpr pardon Jr tar - and - feathery tortures winch he 
The French, 'frho are prepares for those who blaspheme the 

t not? hw bo atteaiflve tUwWomcn as tjfer Republic. We have ordered our 

fer the poJRest na- buggy for the Home Circuit, and 

- tion in fBtan^,vdi&aiise they know propose, by a .course of deliberate 


tkeir sclfishpe^ behegth 
a profusion oC ifcowf and pretty 
'^peceljp. Now^hen your Yankeeqk 
"Snvitea ^ ssttnehder his y $nug seat but 
Jfctage or a rdflhroad^amage in 
. of a*feif voyager, he does not hesitated 


lnastica&qp, and unlimited freedom of 
speech, to repair the damage which our 
digestion, mid we fear our temper, has 
sustained du^giat travels in “ the 
area of frr ^“" 
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HORJS CATULLIAK.E. 
LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


You are far more anxious, my dear 
Eusebius, to know somewhat of the 
progress or the result of the Curate’s 
misfortune, than to read his or my 
translations from Catullus. I have a 
great mind to punish that love of 
mischief in you, by burying the wkokr 
affair in profound secresj\ It is for- 
tunate for him that you are not here, 
or you would surely indulge your 
propensity, and with malicious inVen* 
tion put "the whole parish, with the 
Curate, into inextricable confusion. 
It is bad enough as it is. There! — it 
cannot be helped — I must tell yon at 
once the condition we are in, if I 
would have you read the res* of my 
letter with any patience. 

A committee lias been sitting these 
two days, to sift, as they pronounce 
them, ‘"'the late disgraceful proceed- 
ings ; ” so that you soe, they are of the 
school of Ehadamanthus, — condemn 
lirst, and hear afterwards. AVc have, 
in this little township, two u general 
shopkeepers,” dealers in groceries, 
mops, calicoes, candles, and the usual 
41 omnium- fffet/terd ■PLpf household re- 
quirements. 

These are grelpmals — envious 
rivals — back-biting rivals ; both, iu 
the way of tale-bearing, what Auto- 
licns calls himself, ’ “ pickcrs-up of 
uneonsidered t lines.” And truly, in 
the trade of this commodity, if in no 
other, this may be called a “ manu- 
facturing district.” Now the Curate, 
unhappily, can buy Ids tea and sugar, 
and trifling patters, but of oue — for 
to patronise noth, -mould be to make 
enemies of both ; the poor Curate, then, 
in preferring the adulterated goods 
of Nicolas Sandwell, to the adulterated 
goods of Matthew Miffins, lias made 
nu implacable enemy. Really, Euse- 
bius, lic-re is machinery enough for a 
heroic poem: for Virgil’s old Lady 
Fame on the top of the roof wc have 
three, active and lusty — and you may 
make them the Fates or the Furies, 
or what you please, except the Graces. 
Prateaplice, Gadabout, and Brazen - 
3 fcarc— there arc characters enough 
for episodes ; and a hero — but what, 


you will say, are we to do for & 
heroine ? Here is one, beat «ut of tin* 
brain of Mathew Miffins, a ready-' 
armed Minerva. You will smile, but 
it is so. The three above-named 
ladies first made their way to the 
shop of Mr Miffins, narrated* what 
had passed and what had not. Having 
probably just completed “ sanding the 
sugar and watering the tobacco^’ he 
raised both his hands and his eyes, 
and, to lose no time in business, 
dropped them as soon as he decently c ' 
could, and, , pressing both palms 
strongly on the counter, lie asked,, if 
they entertained any suspicion of a 
particular person as jjekig the object 
of the Curate’s most tftibe coming* 
passion ? Lydia Prateapace remeip- 4 
bored, certainly, a name being men- 
tioned — it was Lesby or Lisby, or 
something like that. 44 Indeed ! ” said 
Miffins, arching his brows, and signi- m 
tkantly touching the tip of his nose 
with his forefinger — u ah 1 indeed*! i\ 
foreigner, depend upon it*— a Lisbon 
lady; that, the capital of* 

Portugal, where them tigs comes fkmx 
Only think, a foreign lady — a lady 
from Lisbon — that is too bad!” to 
which the three readily assented. U 1 
doubt not, ladies,” he continued, 44 it’s 
one of thqm foreigners as lives near « 
Ashford, about five miles off — where 
1 knows the Curate goes two or three 
times in a week.”. 

Thus, Eusebius, is 0 a t ullus *s#>sbla , ' 
who lierself stood for another, con-, 
verted into a Portuguese lady, whom 
the Curate visits some five miles off-** 
or, as the three ladies say, protects . * ^ 

If you ask how I came by this . 
accurate information, learn that our " 
G rati an’s JaJm was at the further 
counter, making a purchase of mole- 
traps, ami saw and heard, and reported. * 
The first meeting was held in Miffing r 
back-parlour ; but fame had beat tjp* 
for recruits, and that was "found far 
too small ; so they have adjourned to* 
the Blue Boar, where, the tap being 
good, and the landlord a busybody, 
they are likely to retriain a little lotiger 
than Muzzle-brains can see to draw 



■*|b jBhm CkhSimtm fAnrii. 

:wp A Report. The Curate’s door is dignity.” We saw little of hi m, and 
jhm&ed, and adjacent walls— “ No when he did appear, “his talk was 
iO^ing,” “ The Clerical Judas, of bullocks ; ” so how could he “ have 
jW Who Kissed the Sebogl-mistress?” understanding,” at least for Catullus? 
iifad many such-like morsels. But if Had not a neighbouring fair taken off 
< Sfcme has thus beep playing with the the agriculturists after a few days, his 
.kaleidoscope of lien, multiplying and ideas, like hfc stick* would have be- 
tjgbiag ewry one its match, she has come porcino. He rode his hobby » ami 
likewise shown them about through at a brisk pace ; and, when a little 
l^mkiying gto, andbroughtthe tired of ImiTuabbd him and Uttered 

* Aiaotmstantiy circulated home to the him, and seemed glad of a little quiet 
"poor Curate. Li a little town a few mid leg-tapping in his casy-chair. He 
« "miles joffi it has been reported that liad worked off the lessened excite- 
? Lydia Prateapace has been incut Vy an evening’s nap, and awoke 

Obliged to u swoar the j>eace against vomited , and, vv ith a pleasant smile, 

* hint,” which “ &u earing the peau ” is, asked the *i ’urate il lie had had re- 
[Sn most cases, a declaration ot war. ceutly any communication ■with hl& 

Meanwhile the Curate has taken friend C atullus. 
his cue, to do nothing and say notliing Cukail . — We left him, I believe, 

Upon tho subject; and, as in all lus iu the very glory of kissing — his 
misa dventures, that was the part insatiable glory. lie now couies to 
to%m by Yoiick, it Ids triends do not a f heck — Lesbia is weary, it* he is not. 
•rescue him, jio mac have Yoiick’ s Age y,it s — It is a mere lovers’ 

penalty. Thus much at present, my quarrel, and is only the prelude to 
dear Eusebius; I w ill occasional!) mom folly, like the blank gieen baize 
report progress, but it is now time that curtain, between the ploy and tlie 
we resume our translations, hoping farce, lie adbets anger — a thin dL* 
-you will find amusement iu our guise he would give worlds to “ kiss 

and be friefids again.” Ills vexation 

HOR^ CATC I LI ANAS. & UleUt. 

Guaiiax. — All! it k> an old story — 
I told you Gratism, worthy vera- aud not tho v ovsc foi that — come, Mr 
clous Grattan, had hastened aw a) to Ornate, show up Catullus in his tiue 
. Agricultui al meeting, to vindicate motley. lie was privileged at lus age 

the charactei of his Belgian eanots. to pla) the tool— 00 are we all at one 
This vindication inundated us for time or another, if we do it not too 
some diys wilh agiknltm.il visitor, widely. A wise fool U the only 
''And Grattan was proud, and, like Asiniue. — Now tor Catullus's folly 
Yirgil, “tossed about the dung with Cluaii,.— ' T hus, thou, to himself.— 

AD CATULLUM. 

Sad Catullus, cease your moan, 

Or your folly v ou’Jl deplore ; 

What vou see no more your own, 

Think of as your own no more. 

• 

Once the sun* shone on you clearly, 

When it was your wont to go 

Seeking her you loved so dearly, — 

Will yon e’er love woman so ? 

Then those coquetries amusing 
Were consented to by both— 

Hone at least of your free choosing, 

Hiler was she so very loth. 

Then, indeed, the suns shone dearly, 

Now their light is half gone out ; 

She it loth— and you can merely 
Leant the way to do without. 
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Cease, thou, ymv- untimely ivooMig, 

Steel your purpose, and be strung; 

If she dies you* w by, pursuing, 

Make jfcor sorrow vain and long 7 

Farewell, F air ! — Catullus hardens \ 

Where be is, will he remain ; 

He is not a man who pardons 
One that mast bo asked again. 

Shell be sad in turn, the charmer, 

When the shades of eventide 
Brlug no gallants to alarm her 
No Catullus to her side. 

Lost to every sen^o of duty, 

Say, what caan x mi, will yon do? 

Who’ll find ont that xou haxe beauty ? 

Who’ll bo loxed in turn by xou V 

Whose will you bo called of right ? 

Whom will vou in future kiss? 

Whose lips a ill \ on liax e to bite V — 

O Catullus, keep to this ! 

Gn itian. — W ell, now , [ t hiuk a our those suddt‘11 breaks of vexation, which 
choice of metre a little too ranch of 1 ^eo, 01 fancy 1 .see, in the original* 
the measured elegi.u, tor the buisto of Latin. Noxv/Aquilius, let us hear 
alternate pa won, love, and angci - >011 personate the 4t xexed lover.” 

Aqviurs. ad sripsrxi. 

Foolish C at ulhis— trifling oxer — 

Dismiss so fruitless an endeavour , 

Let In -gone da\s be da>s In-gone, 

Though tine enough some da\ s hax e shone, — 

When it she but held up her huger 
Whom sou so lo\ed — and ''till you linger, 

Nor dare to part with— toil obserxant, 

Wen* at her bock hoi humble serxant ; 

Follow’d her here and there : and did 
Such things! which she would not forbid — 

Love's tollies, w itliout stint or doubt * 

Oh f then vour days shone hueh out. 

But now 'tis (juite anotIu*r thing, — 

She likes not \011r philandering : 

And >011 x 0111 self ! But be it ox or — 

Act not again the silly lover — 

But let her go — be hard as atone ; 

Sc let her go — and go alone. 

Adieu, sweet lady ! Tis in vain ! 

Catullus is himself again—* 

Will neither love, w ant, nor require, 

But gixees you up as you desire. 

Wretch ! you will grieve for this full sore. 

When 1 uxors contMo yen nc more. 

For think you. fedseoeo, to what pass. 

Your wretched days xvill come ? Alas ! 

No beauty yours — not one to say 
How beautiful she looks to-day ! 
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Whom will you have to love — to hear 
f ; Yourself called by his name, his dear ? 

V v Whom will you nave to kiss^-be kiss’d 

v And bind your names, in tiw-love twist ? 

Whose lips to bite so ? — yes — to bite. \ 
'/ —Catullus, spare thy love or spite : V 

Be firm as rock — or conquered quite. J 


; ^ Cukate. — ^protest against this as 
translation. * He lias indeed, as he 
. professed, brought his puppet Catullus 
"* upon the stage, and, like Shakspeare’s 

* Bad actor, has put more words in his 
***jfiOuth than the author bargained for. 

* The very last words are quite contra- 
J dieted by the text. Catullus doe$ 
# v ^nbt hint at the possibility of being 
^conquered, of giving in. 

„ Gratia^. — Oh! that is always 
y !^pl!ed‘in these cases. Besides Ca- 
tullus evidently doubts, or he would 
not halve so enforced the caution ; 

* “Attn, Catulic” — the translation may 
be a little free, but still admissible. 

#» Aquilius. — M y friend the Curate 
tfa^ committed the fault himself, if it 
*bc s one: his “O Catullus, . keep to 
thisl” so evidently means, If you do 
not, it is all over with you. 


Gratian. — Give me the book.— 
Oh !— I see we have next that very 
elegant and very affectionate welcome 
home to his friend Verannius, on his 
return from Spain, whither he had 
gone with Caius Piso. There is much 
iieart in it, and true joy and gratnla* 
tion. This is the sort of 'welcome 
that throws a sunshine upon the path 
.of the days of human life.. There is 
iko trouble when friend greets friend. 
Have you translated tins ? 

Aquiltus.—I fear your commenda- 
tion w ill resemble too rich a frame to 
a poor'tpicturo, and make all more 
dingy by the glow' of the genuine gold. 

But here I venture to offer my 
translation :• — the warmth of the ori- 
ginal — the tenderness, is not perhaps 
in it : 


at> verannium. 

Sweet friend, Verannius, w elcome home at last ! 

Had I a thousand friends, all w ere, surpass’d 
By my Verannius ! Art thou home return’d, 

To thine own household gods, add hearts that yearn’d 
To greet thee — brothers happy * n 0110 mind, 

And thy dear mother, too, — all fond, all kind ? 

O happy, happy news ! and now again 

To see thee safe ! and hear thee talk of Spain — 

Its history, places, people, and array, 

Telling of all in thy old pleasant way. 1 
And shall I hold thee in a friend’s embrace, * 

Gaze on thy mouth, and in tlmie eyes, and trace 
The features of the well* remember’d face ! 

Oh, if one happiest man on earth there be, 

Amongst the happy, 1, dear friend, am he ! 


Curate. — This Verannius, and his 
friend Fabullus, seem to have been 
► upon the most intimate and familiar 
terms, with our poet. * Little presents, 
pledges of their mutual friendship, 
had doubtless been given and re- 
f ceived. Oatultas elsewhere complains 
\ against Marrucinus Asinius, that lie 

# had stolen 'a handkerchief, sent him 
out of Sfftin by Verannius and Fabul- 

* lus." 

Aquitjus. — Have vou not trans- 
lated it? 


Curate. — No. 

Aquieius. — I have, and will read 
it, after yours to Verannius : and il is 
curious as showing that the liomans 
had the practice of using handker- 
chiefs, or napkius, of value, — perhaps 
such a fashion as is now revived by 
the other sex, — and embroidered with 
Jace. 

1 Gratian. — Now, Mr Curate. — If 
you let our friend digress thus, we 
shall never have your version. 



t CulUTE.— * AD VERASTHIUM* 

My friend, the dearest and the best* 

R’ou though tea thousand I possess'd ! — 
My own Veranaius f art thou come 
To greet again thy gods of home. 

And brethren that so well agree 
Together, and in loving thee — 

And come to thy sweet mother, too ? t 

0 blessed news * and it is true, 

That I oliali sec thee safe at last ; 

And hear thee tell thy travel pass’d — 
Of Spanish places, things, and tribes, 
(While every word my heart imbibes,) 
In thine old way shall I embrace 
Thy neck — and kiss thy pleasant face ? 
Find me the happy where you can, 

1 still shall be the happiest man. 


OluttAN. — What arc tv e to have 
next if* 

Awittus — *An invitation to din- 
uer, or, as the Romani made it, 
supper — and a cui mu-? litv it ition it is 
Fabullus, to whom it was addiessed, 
was companion to his Keml Verun- 
nius — and both weie with the pesti- 
lent Piso, m Spain 
CuitAUb. — And brought little out 
of it; but letumed poorer than they 
went— *as did, U should sfccni, Catul- 


lus himself fiom Bithynia. So that I 
should imagine the invitation to Fa* 
bullos was a mere Jest Upon their 
mutual poveity. For it does not 
appear that Fabullus was in a con- 
dition to indulge in luxuries. 

Atp ii u s, — Perhaps when g the 
invitation was seat, Catullus was not 
aw ai o that his fiieml had been as 
unsuccessful, pnder Piso, as ho had 
himself been under Memmhtf. Thus 
stands the invitation 


AI> 1 ATIULLI w. 

A few days hence, my d< ai Fabullus, 

If the gods grant y ou that high favour, 

* You shall sup w ell w itli your ( ’atullus , 

For, to ensiue the dishes' savour, 

Your^ell shall tatoi, ami shall mil us 
Host (i uits— md wines of c liouest flavour. 

And with you bung youi Ia.su —inn — laughter- 
A U plenty noi i • mfine y our wishes 
To super numeral y dishes , — 

Bring all— and pay the pipor after. 

Ilich be yoiu faie — and all h union, 

Task < leg im e, and sw i et discourses 
Famdiir, oil that one condition. 

Foi, ti nth to tell, uiv wi eti lied piirue Is 
In its bust stage of inanition, 

And not a single com disburses : 

A cobweb *s over it, and in it — 

That Spider Want there loves to spin it. 

Setting anide tliis l ick of coffer, 

Which you can well supply, Fabullus, v 
Accept good welcome— .uiu 1 offor, 

For company, your fiiend Catullus. 

Yet, though so hard my pulse’s case is, 

With uueh rare uuguents I’ll present you, 

Compounded by the Loves and Graces 
For my dear girl, that you shall scent you 
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With perfume more divine than roses ; 

And after, pray the gods, within you, 

To change sense, nerve, bone, muscle, sinew, 

* And make you all compact of noses. 

Curate. —T here you are again Gratiasu — W ell, I almost think 

♦ bolting out of the course. Sending “ venuste nostcr,” u niy good fallow/’ 

poor Fabullus to market, without or “ my pleasant fellow,” will allow the 
money in his purse, — not a word in freedom of the translation, for it is a 
the original of fruit-culling and “ pay- free and ea»>y appellative. Come, 
'Hg the piper.” then, Curate, let us have your accu- 

Aquilix t s. — I f Gratinn had not the rate version, 
book in his hand, I would boldly as- Ctra'ie. — Perhaps 3011 may think, 

sert that it is all there. Ho will ad- when 30U hear it, that I am in the 
mit it is the antin' meaning. same predicament of blame w ith 

Cura ie. — W ith the elegant diction, Aqiulius, and that my eiiticism was a 
** paying the piper,” indeed f “ILvc ruse, to divide the censure pretty 
$i, inquam, attulerLs, venuste nubtci.” equally. 

AD rAIU LLUM. 

Fabullus, if the gods will Jet 3 ou, 
liefoie a table T will sot you, 

A few days lienee, witli welcome heart} , 

To m3 domestic dinner-party. 

That is tosu} — ) on bring the food, 

(Which must be plentiful and good,) 

With wine — lenu miming. I presume, 

For one fair girl V\ e alw .im 00m 
On these conditions 3 >u shall dim* 

Luxurious, boon -companion mine. 

Seeing that \ our Catullus’ pnist 
Has nought but cobwi bs lelt to uuinc, 

1 can but gi\o 3011 in letiun 
The faxes that undiluted burn; 

And, bometliing sweetci, neater still — 

A scented unguent YW impail. 

Which Venus and her Loxcs distil 
To please the gill that owih my heart 
Which when you smell, this boon — this solely 
You’ll avk the gods to recompose; 

And metamorphose you, and wholh, 

To one cxteiibhe 11 omen nose. 

AquiLtrs. — What nose would a not be made parties to the making of 
awBoman w ish to ha\ e * T object tol’o- such a monster; and as monstu is 
^man, though it is not a bad one i or now -a -da} s ail adopted adjccthe, fol- 
thc purpose. The metamorphosed low the fashion ol speech, ami c.ill it 
would certainly ha\e a ballad w lit ten “One extensive Monstcr-Nusc.” — 
on him and sung about the streets. Well, what next? # 

Write it, aud call him “The Man- Aqruui. s.— A little piece of extra- 

mountain, or real and undoubted Pio- vagant badinage It seems Calvin 
montory of Noses.” Licinius had sent Catullus a collection 

Graiian. -t-ll should seem they of miserable poems, and that, too, 011 
were like enough to feast — like their commencement of the Saturnalia, de- 
gods they «o iiievercntly prayed to — dicated to joy, and freedom flow care 
pn the smell aud the smoke only; so and annoyance. Our author writes to 
i they needed good noses and bad appe- complain of the malicious present. 
*fcitc&. There is something a little ub- There is some force, and a fair fling of 
rapt in the latter part, which I doubt contempt at the bad poets of the day 
if I like : the Lo\ cs and Graces should in it. 
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AT> CALVtTM LICINItJM, 0 »TOK»M. 

Now if I loved you less, my friend, 

Facetious Calvus, than these eyes, 

You meiit hatted iu such wise 
As men Vattuius lmte. To send 
Such stuff to uk 4 1 Have I been rash 
In word or deft! ? The gods forefend’ 

That jou should kill me with such trash, 

Of vile and deleterious verse — 

Volumes on\olumcs without end, 

Of ignominious poet- , w orse 
Than their own woiks May gods be pliant, 

And grant me thia that poison— pest 
Light on ’em all, and oil that (‘lien! 

Who sent Ym } on ; and jou in jest 
Transfei them, odious, and mephitic, 

Aud execrable 1 suspect ’em 
Sent you by that pi animat nm critic, 

Sulla. If so, and 3 on hnv 0 lost 
No pmious labour to collect Ym, 

’Ttswcil indeed, and little cost 
To3ou„with malice afou thought, 

To s< ncl (and with mtc nt to lull him. 

And nn this blessed dn\. when nought 
But Situinilian \m\- should fill lum) 

Youi tnend Catullus such a sit 
Of mui del oils author but the debt 
1 1! pa> be c \on with >011 \et — 

JYi no pollutions tiiencl I spue. 

At cail> dawu, cn the mui slime, I 
\\ i*l lise md 1 ms a k -hop and stall. 

Collect \i>ui tUsn and \cpuni, 

Ami t lut Millt nus and w it h c ai e 
And diligence, will have all sent 
To 3011, tor a like pumshmeut 
Hence, poets’ with tour jingling chimes; 

Hence, miseiables’ h ilt and lame, 

Be oil, \e tumble 1- oi oiu times’ 

I send 3 011 pac k;n w hence 3 e c ante. 

(litAriYN — Kickiug about the \o- h ate wiitten about them. And I 
fumes, doubtless, as the u Fnend oi confess I dont s.ec much in what ha 
Humanity did the “Need} haute- lias wutten This buffenus, how- 
grinder ” v itei, was no tool, but a man of writ 

Cl it vi l — I did not translate that— uid sense 

for T thought thi, autlmis might ia>il> Atp 11 u s — Yes, — and Catullut 
have been burned lor writing bad w lit is to Vairttb specially about him* 
vows (110 hint to 3 chi, Acpdl ins, no- I Inn e translated that Mb. Hottt 
thing personal) ; and that Cuhus Li- it is. — 

« inhi*. having that rented}, need not 

AD Y VRIUM. 

This man StfflVnus, whom um know, 

Vairnsi is not without some show 
Of parts, and gilt ot speech be fitting 
A man of sense \ ot he mistakes 
Ilia talents woudroush, and makcb 
His thousand verses at a sitting. 

And troth, he makes them look their beet: 

For, not content with palimpsest, 
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He lms them 'writ on royal veHum, 

Emboss’d" and gilded, rnbb’d and polish’d : 

But read ’em, and you wish abolish’d 
The privilege to- make or sell ’em. 

You read them, and the man is quite 
Another man: no more polite — 

No more u the man about the town,” 

But metamorphosed to a clown — 

Milker Of goats; a hedger, digger, 

So thoroughly is changed his figure, 

So quite unlike himself. ’Tis odd, 

Most strange, the man for wit sq noted, 

Whose repartees so much w ere quoted, 

Is changed into a very clod! 

And stranger still— he nc\cr seems 
Quite to himself to be hini&elf, 

As when of poetry he dreahis, 

And writes and write*, and fills his reams 
With poems destined for the shelf. 

We aie deceived— in this twin-brothers 
All. There’s one 's airity betw oen'us, 

And our self-knowledge stands to screen us 
From our true portraits Know ing others, 

We ticket each man with his vice; 

And find, most accurately nice, 

In all a something of Suflenus. 

Thus every mail one knowledge lacks ; 

Our error is — w e i cad the score 
Of each man as he w alks before, 

< And bear v our tickets at our backs. 

Gbatlam. — True, indeed — as old had an evil influence; and our litera- 
fobles mostly are. There is in them ture for a long pencil was tainted with 
the depth of wisdom acquired b) ex- it. Sensible himself, he taught the 
periencc art of writing fluently without sense. 

Cuiiaie. — I fear experience alone The flow and period — theme vidtatur 
won’t do much. It seems thrown — a, style too common with us less 
away upon most people. They con- than half a century ago— you might 
tinue follies to the end. I suppose read page after page, and pause to 
r Cicero thought himself a poet ; though wonder wliat you had been reading 
It may be doubted if he wrote the line about* The upper current of the book 
as Juvenal gives it, did not disturb the under current of 

* your own thoughts, pci haps aided by 

M 0 fortunatam natam me*cont»ule Roraam.” the lulling music. 

Curail. — T he vanity of Cicero 
Perhaps most men’s natural oommon was too manifest. It is a pity, for the 
sense has a less* wide range than they 'sake of his reputation, that the letter 
tfflnk. For there are some things ob- to his friend, in winch he requested 
vistas to all besides, that the wisest him to write his life, is extant. To 
cannot see. tell liim plainly that it h> the duty of 

w Aquiuus. — C icero was less likely a friend to exaggerate his viitues, is a 
to see any defect in himself than most mean vanity — unworthy such a man. 
men. He had consummate vanity — Grattan. — Come, come 1 let him 

rwh^kmust have* led him into many a rest; otcr business ie with Catullus, 
riditagjous position. But there were Curate, let us have your translation. 

Boswells in those days. I neves Cukatb. — I pass by the account of 

^dldnndei^t and how it is that so great Suffeuus, as well as some other pieces, 
of Cicero Has come over and come to that very short one in 
Jpaguona. Even In language he has which he complains of the mortgage 
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which is on his villa. Zt is a wretched was scarcely wrath translating;'-*™ 
pun on the word “ Dpponere," and take #> however: 

** + * 

AD SVfflUM* * ► 


Yon, Furius, ask against what wind 
My little villa stands — 

If Austcr, or Favonius kind 
Who comes o’er western lands, 

Or cruel Boreas, or that one 
That rises with the morning sun? 


Alas — it stands against a breeze 
Wliioh beats against the door, 

Of fifteen thousand scstcices, 

And twice a hundred moie. 

I challenge you ou earth to find < 

So foul and pestilent a wind. - - , 


Aquiltvs. — What ! do you look fur 
a wind on earth, — it blows over it; 
and catch it who can. 

• G rati an. — It blows eveyy where. 
The worst 1 know is that which blows 
down the chimney. And that reminds 
me to tell yon what a town-bred 
chimney-sweeper said, the other da}, 
to u friend of mine, in the ^allej 
yonder, who wanted to have a smoky 
chimney cured. My fiiend inquired 
if he could teach it not to smokt . 

Ilow can 1 tell V’’ said he, “ 1 must 
take out a brick first and look into his 
intellect 


C urate. — Not the march— but the ‘ 
/sweep of intellect spoke there. 

Aquiijus. — And spoke not amiss; 
it was merely to see if he had a mind } 
to be cured. { 

Gratian. — Perhaps you have trans* . * 
luted that sweep’s language better 
than your passages from Catullus. 

At/uiurs. — I did not attempts 
translate that little piece, — but ran 
quite out of course, as the Curate 
w onld tell me, in a long paraphrase. 
The idea is, liowev cr, fumistu by 
Catullus,— so 1 dedicate it 


• ad furium. 

Ypu ask me if my -villa lies 
Exposed to north, east, w r cst, cj south : 

I answer,— e\eiy wind that flies, * 

Flies at it, anil with open mouth. 

From every quarter w inds assail, 

* Btit that w hioh conies from quarter-day, 

Though it four times a-year prevail, 

It does but whistle, and not pay. * 

Some blow from far, and some hard by ; 

One, mortgage-wind, takes shortest journey, 

Only across the way from Sly, 

And blasts#dth power of attorney.” 

But what is worse than windy racks is, 

My windows leak at every pane, 

And are not tight ’gainst rates and taxes. 

>4 My roof and doors let in the rain — 

The only let my viHa knows. 

So that w ith taxes, wind, and wet, 

From whatsoever point it blows, 

My house is blown upon unleL * t * . 
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Now, | hope my friend the Curate translation. I say nothing of adtien- 
wffl admit so far to be rather a lengthy da — thus: — 

“ Winds blow, and crack your cheeks,” — alack, 

Who said it, wanted house and halls, 

Nor knew winds have no cheeks to crack, 

In short crack nothing but my walls. 

My friends console — “ the winds will drop : ” 

' ’Tis equal trouble to my mind ; 

For if it tumbles on tlie top, 

You know J cannot him tin umd. 

To sum up all — for its lo( ation ; — 

The question’s of importai ce \ital, — 

In Chancery — wretched situation ; 

A rascal theie disputes my title 

Cotate. — Y ou are coining it pretty lines, a t hceriiig glas& may set things 

strong, and quite blowing up Catullus to rights a little. Here, then, ibwhat 
With your hurricaue of winds. After lie says to his wine-server: — 
iS the household miseries in your 

All PT I RT M 

Boy, that at my di inking-bout 
Servcst old Fuioinian out, 

Fill me faster nips, ajid quicker, 

; * WUh the spirit-stirring liquor. 

So Fosthumia's law cloth any,— - 
Mistress ol the feast to-dav ; 

She more 'vinous than the grape. 

Springs of watt r— bane of wine — 

Where >e please toi me and mine, 

Avaunt, b< gout , escape ’ 

Emigrate to men demuie. 

My bumper is Thyonian jmie 

Grattan. — I am afraid, Curate, Ebria,” wdiose drinking law would 
that it you were to take* what you throw all; for “wine is a "wrestler, 
please to call “the cheering glass,' 1 and a shrewd one too.” Doesn’t Shak- 
6uch as the jade Postlmmia would speaie say so t Now for your version, 
recommend, we should have to put AquTiun. 

you to bed pretty early. It was the Aqi ilius. — Curate will say, I am 
Custom, it whould seetn, of the ancients not so dose to the original. But, on 
to make a throw of the dice to deter- such a subject, we may be allowed to 
mine the arbiter of the feast — to ap- w alk not quite straight; —a little zig- 
point the drinking. Who threw Venus zaggy. Spite the coming criticism I 
(three sixes) was the may hit / ; but venture: — 
the mayibtra is a novelty ; a “ Venus 

aj> pri-itrw 8T7UM, 

(To Ins Wine-server.) 

Pour me out, boy, the generous juice, v 
The racy, tine, the old Falcrnus ; 

Such wines as, to Posthuraia’s thinking, 

Are only tit for mortals’ use; 

When in her glory, drunk, and winking, 

The dame would quaff, and wisely learn m 
The good old simple law of drinking. 
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But water shun Hcnoe, waters I go, < 

E’en as ye will, to chill Avenras, " \* v 

Or wheresoe’er ye please to flow ; — \ 

Be drink for all the dull, the slow, * , 

The sad, the serious, the phlegmatic ; 


But leave this juice, this pure stomachic, 
Its own, its unadulterate glow *, — * 
This — this alone is genuine Bacchic 1 


Grattan.' — Well,* then, that must 
he our parting cup for the night, and 
a pretty good “ night-cap ” it is. T 
was afraid, Aquilius, when you came 
to the u phlegmatic” you would rhyme 
it to rheumatic,” and so on to the 
44 water-cun 1 . ” You know' that is 
recommended in rhemnatlc cases ; but 
perhaps you don’t know that 1 tried it. 
I had the water-driuking, the wet 
sheets, and all the rest of it. 

Aqtnuvh. — And arc here tr> tell 
of h! 

Gu.\tl\n. — Y es. and letuni to tlu* 
old tap , (tapping his thifth and leg 
•pretty smaitly ;) and I suppose [ must 
stuk to it. 

(VuviR. — A medical friend told 
me the other day of a discussion upon 
this subject, which 1 thought verj 
amusing, as he narrated it remarkably 
well, imitating the tones and dialect 
(Somersetshire) of at least one ol the 
speakers. He had some years betoie 
attended an old man in the country — 
a fanner well to do in the vvoild- — a 
man of ven strong natural under- 
standing, but entirely uneducated. 
He had lost sight of him for some 
years, when, not long since, he was 
Pent for to the oldfartn-honse. Instead 
of the old stone floor, there was a 
carpet laid down, and an air of smart- 
ness <>\cr every thing, whieh he had 
never seen before. It turned out, that 
the old man’s daughter had married . a 
smartish man, the husband, was in 
the room, and to show r his general 
knowledge of things, and acquaintance 
with the world, he advocated the 
water-cure, and questioned my medi- 
cal friend as to his opinion. A voice 
from the chimney-corner (the settle 
in it) cried out, 44 It ain’t na'tral.” 
Mv Mend had not before seen the 
old man, ho was so retired into the 
recess. After having given his opin- 
ion to the bridegroom, he turned to 
his old acquaintance, and said 44 You 
remarked that it is not natural. 
What do you mean by natural *” 


44 Why,” replied the old man, u I da, 
think, most dumb critturs knows 
w hat’s good for ’em ; and when a dog’s 
pick doesn’t he eat gra&s V If a sheep’s 
ill, don’t lie lick chalk or salt if he 
can get it? And if a beast’s Hi,” (t 
forget what he said was the cure for a 
l>onst) ; — 14 but did you ever see any of 
them go and lie clown in the water, 
or fill themselves wi’ it? Thore’O 
plenty of it in ditches, and every 
w her** else, too, hereabouts. No, yon 
never did.” Then, looking np in the 
face of his orator son-in-law, be 
added, u And you don’t know why 
von never sec’d it, nor why they doul 
do it. No, I know von don’t. Vy, X 
do— because thev ha' got more zenoe,” 
'Hns was said with a kind of con- 
tempt which was quite a floorer to 
the new w Deal re 

(invjiAN. — Thanks for the story! 
now that is just the <ens^ that I have 
acquired at some cost, and no cure; 
but 1 didn't get at it naturally as 
your old Iricml did. So now fbr 
sleep, ami good-night. 

The (’urate and I did not part so 
soon Time flew , and we seemed to 
shorten the night — “noctem vario 
set mono,'’ as saveth Virgil of poor 
Dido, who must have found the con- 
vocation considerably flag with the 
stupid .Eneas. 

Noctem vario sermonc trahebc&~~ 
it was a sad dray. It must have 
become very tiresome, a little wJrife 
beiore that, when ill-mannered Bl% 
drank up all the wine, and buried hifc 
face in the cup, “plcno #e prohtifc 
auro.” And they had been obliged 
to mart to singing, always the refuge 
from the visible awkwardness of 
nothing to $ay. And here 1 cannot but 
remark, Eusebius, what dull thinfe 
their songs must hav e been on natural 
philosophy, sun, moon, and stms^ 
songs, Virgil tells you, edited by tfc$ 
old Astronomer-general Atlas. But 
as this w as before the foundation of 
Home, they had not that variety far 



%U«$r ideation, which was as much in 
HMhiop Afterwards in Rome as 
(‘ifMPt’a Melodies in England, as we 
lw from Mr Macaulay, and his 


LjMMon a^d edition of the “ Lays/’ 
rfS&j had no piccolo pianofortes in 
t^bose days, or they qpuld have had 
x something lighter than the Lays, os 
► the better after-supper Poet calls it— a 

** Something more exquisite still/' 

Iftt I am apparently, Eusebius, 
leafing the Curate to .sleep or to 
, meditate upon his own unhappy con- 
$JJMon, while I thus turn the current 

[M wy talk upon vou. Unhappy u«un.wivw» *v *•*'**:::• » 

twBfion, did I say? lie seems to bear « not laugh and be a villaiu. A man 
jt wonderfully lightly ; and once or cannot plot and laugh. A man may 
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his few indulgences that way he 4 
secret. He will mend in time. For 
so it happens, that though the longer 
wo live the more we have to laugh 
at, we lose considerably our power of 
laughing. And that- — between our- 
selves bo it said, Eusebius — is, I think, 
a strong proof of Our deterioration. A 
man, to laugh well, must be an honest 
man— mind, I say laugh : when Shak- 
speare says 

“ A man may smile and smile, 
And be a a Main,” 

he purposely says smile, in 
tra distinction to laugh. He 


con- 

can- 
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twice, when the subject bn* been men- 
tioned, indulged in an incicrend 
laugh* “Now, I know you will ask 
how a laugh can be irreverent!. 
0Ofn’t you know the world veil 
enough, Eusebius, to know, that before 
a veiy great number ot men, w omen, 
and children, a curate must not laugh, 
d are not laugh — 'blessed indeed, and 
divested of the wretched rags of 
humanity, if he cannot laugh. None 
but a Bishop, or a Dean, who, in the 
6}es of the many, is a kind of extra- 
parochial nonentity, < an really, in these 
. times of severe reprobation tor trilling 
peccadillos, afford to laugh; and they 
had better do it in ])rivatc, and with 
aprons off— never betore the Chapter, 
who all, themselves, laugh in private. 
■Man, you know, is the onh risible 
Creature; but a Ornate must begin 
to know, from the moment lie has put 
on his surplice, that he is to discard 
at once, and for ever, this human and 
irreveraid instinct. Had you lived 


be much less innocent even when he 
thinks himself devout, than in his 
hour of merriment, when he assuredly 
has no guile ; but a man may even pray 
with a selfish and a liaivow mind, and 
his v ery pra) ers partake ot his iui'jn 
(piity ; no bad argument for a pre- 
scribed form. A man that laughs 
well is your half-made friend, Eusebius, 
from the moment you hear him. It 
is better to tnu-t the car than the eye 
in this matter — such a man is a man 
all or v our own heart. After your oun 
)k ait, didl say, Eusebius? Words are 
the igrte* fatui to thoughts, and lead 
to strange vagaries — of which you 
lia\e here a specimen ; but these few 
words remind me to tell you an 
anecdote, in this lull of the Hot* Ca~ 
tullicnup, which I wovld on no account 
keep from you. And you will sec at 
once in it a large histoiy hi the epi- 
tome and the very pith of a fable- 
such as jEsop’s. But I assim you it 
is no fable, but the simple plain truth; 

a , ... 1 «... *. tt | L-,1 
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In the triumphal days of the Puritans, * And I will vouch for it, ror * had it 
. L . ******* J _ . t.„ ’ mrinfh ii f ftnr friend S.. tl»0 
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wlmt penalties would you not have 
had do undergo, what bufferings and 
dnekiugs, ere you could finally have 
overcome your strong uatuial wicked 
propensity, and have sobered down, 
and riveted in iron gravity and 
momseness those flexible, those mock- 
ingly flexible features of y ours* As it 
is, ta these days of u revival,” you 
only meet with considerable CQi»tem]>t, 
and evil opinion, which, as it comes 
rather late upon you, comes as an 
Amusing novelty and additional pro- 
vocative. But you may be sure what 
s you can afford to do, the Curate can- 
For the present, therefore, let 


from the mouth of our friend S,, the 
truest, honcstest of men, who saw 
with his own eyes, and heard with his ’ 
own earn, the persons and the sayings: 
8. was travelling some time ago, be- 
yond the directions of railroads, in a 
coach. There were two companions 
, — preachers as he found, self-dubb’d 
Reverends of some denomination or 
other, besides that reverend one of 
their own. Thoir conversation, as is 
usual with them, was professional, 
and they spoke of their brethren. In 
speaking of different preachers, one 
was mentioned, of whom one of tho 
speakers said emphatically— 44 Now 
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that’s what I call a really good man 
— that's a man after my awn heart-~a 
man quite after mr own heart!” The 
other 8iMd with rather doubtful andhe- 
flitatingconfirmation, “Yens.” “You 
don’t seem to think so highly of him 
as I do,” said thefirst speaker. “Why,” 
replied the doubter, “ I can't sayldo; 
you remember some time ago he 
failed, and certainly upon that occa- 
sion he behaved very in to, not to say 
cheated, his creditors.” “Ah ! ” said the 
first commcndator again, “ that is very 
likely — I should have expected that of 
him.” — Henceforth, Eusebius, when- 
ever I hear such a commendation, I 
shall look out for a map of the gentle- 
man’s heart who ventures upon this 
mode of expressing his admiration. 
Oh ! what a world wc live in I This 
is a fact which would have been im- 
mortal, because true and from nature, 
in the hands of Le Sage ; «and is 
wQrthy of a place in a page of a 
modem “ Gil Bias.” 

And so all this digression has arisen 
from a laugh of the Curate’s, to whom 
it is time to turn-; or you will think 
wc have been but bad company to 
pach other. I will, however, end 
this passage with the remark, that a 
man may do a worse thing than laugh, 
and happy is he that can do a letter. 

The Curate and 1, then, for the rest 
of the night conversed upon* the 
affair of his, which so unaccountably 
was making no little stir in the place. 
The Curate told mo, he was quite sure 
that liis movements had been watched ; 
for that only yesterday, as he w as en- 
tering the gate of his friends, the thirdly 
at Ashford, he saw Midi ns’s boy not 
far behind him on a ponoy ; and he 
thinks he came out for the purpose of 
watching him, for ho had scarcely 
reached the dooi f when he saw the 
lad ride hastily back. The Curate 
.likewise confessed to that he did 
entertain some tender sentiments to- 
wards one of the inmates, Miss 
Lydia — - — , that the family had lived 
^muoh abroad, and that they had a 
jRrench lady's-maid, whom on one or 
occasions he had certainly seen 
in thjx township. You see the thread, 
EuseUus, whidh will draw out innu- 
merable proofs for such a mind as 
Mifiiufe’s. - Taking a paper out of his 
pocket, ho said It was put into his 
hands u he was coming away, and 
he hadnotopenedit. “Perhaps,” said 


he, “it may thfrow some light m 
affair, as it was given mo by one wtrtTj 
is, I know, w the aUrhnporcant com- ’ 
mittoo” He broke the seal, ready 
laughed Immoderately ff>r five minutes, 
and put it into my hands : — 

“ Rev. Sir,— JVishing to do the 
handsome to you, and straightforward * 
and downright honest part, tkeoom* 
mittee inform yon that they have re* 
ported your misconduct to the Lord 
Bishop, and 1 am desired accordingly 
to send you a copy of their letter. By 
order of committee. — I am, sir, 

“ James Jones.” 
Enclosed was the following, which 
these wiseacres had concocted — and 1 
have no doubt it was tbeir pride in 
the composition, and in the penman* 
ship, which induced them fo send tlwy 
copy to the Curate. 
u To my Loud, your Lordship 
the Bishop. 

“We the undersigned, the respect- 
able inhabitants parishioners, approach 
most dutifully our Bishop's worshiped- 
Lordship. Hoping humbly that you 
will be pleased to dismiss our curate, 
who, we are credibly informed, and 
particularly by three exemplary and 
virtuous lailies, they having been 
cautioned against him by one who 
knows him well, and is a friend like- 
wise to said ladies, and doing all 
the good kindness he can. We learn 
with sorrow, that our curate has con- 
fessed to unbecomingly behaviour, and 
that he has been seen even kissing* 
My Lord, our w ives and daughters are 
not safe — we implore your Honours 
Lordship to dismiss the curate, and 
take them under your protection and 
keeping: We arc informed the curate 
lm* a loroigu lady, not far from this, 
whom he almost daily visits — and It 
Papist, which is an offence to yodr 
Lordship, and the glorious Protestant 
cause, to which we are uniformly s&tk 
respectfully attached, and to yoafr 
worshipful Lordship very devoted—* 4 
here follow the names, headed by 
Matthew Mitfins. 

** And what steps do yon intend to 
take?” said I. 

“ None whatever,” said ha. 

“ Let it wear itself out. I wo rtt 
lengthen the existence of this scandal 
by the smallest patronage. I wi&Bbt 
take it up, so It will ole*” > * 

“ But the Bishop?” said L « 
“Isa man of sense,” he a, 
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4t and good feeling; so all is safe in his 
hands* 

We parted for the night. 

The Curate called rather early the 
following morning, and we thought to 
have an hour over Catullus, and went 
to seek our host G^tian. Wc found 
him in his library in consultation with 
his factotum Jahn. He was eloquent 
on the salting, and not burning Ids 
Weeds, on Dutch clover — “aud mind, 
Jahn,” said he, “every orchaid should 

^ a pig-stye: where pigs are kept, 
apple trees will thiive well, and 
hear well, if there be an} fruit going ” 
and he moved his stick on the flow 
from habit, as if he w ere rubbing his 
, pigs’ backs ; and then turning to us lie 
said, — “Wij, Jahn hah been telling 
me. strange things • Prateapace and 
Gadabout Iiua e gone o\ or to the cha- 
pel-deft the chmch , not there last 
Sunday. But 1 saw that Brazen -staie 
there, tiying, as site sat just before yon, 
to put you, Air Curate, out ol counte- 
nance. Well, Jahn tellb me that the 
Reverend the Cow-doctor preached 
last evening a sturing sermon ou the 
occabiou, and was verv hot upon the 
impurities and idolatiies of the 
‘Establishment.’ And Jahn tells 
me they don’t speak quite so w ell oi 
me as they should ; for w lien li e plai 11J3 
told Mifiins in hib own shop, that he 
was sure hib master w ould not counte- 
nance any thing wnrong, the impudent 
fellow only said, bo not; but he 
and his matter might not be of the 
same opinion as to what ^ wrong.’ 
The rogue ! 1 should like to have put 
all Ills weights in the inspector’s 
Scales.” 

“Zee,” quoth Jalm, “but I am ’most 
ashamed to tell yout honour what 
Tom Potts, the exciseman, said, who 
happened to be present ” 

“ Out with it, by all mcaiib, Jalm,” 
said our friend, 

“ Well then, sir, as true as you are 
there, he said that your honour was g 
very kind gentleman, and your word 
was woitb any other ten men’s in most 
things ; but where it might be to get 
a frietid out of trouble, aud, for aught 
he knew, foe either, why then, lie 
thought your honour might fib a bit.” 

“barely, ’ said Gratian, “he didn’t 
aay quite that?” 

“ ^ C V’ quoth Jahn, “quite that, 
and more ; something remarkable.” 


“Remarkable!” said I, — “what 
could that be? ” 

“Why, something I shan’t forget; 
and 1 don’t think it was religious and 
propei,” said John ; and lowering his 
voice, aud addressing me and the 
Curate rather than his master, lie add- 
ed, — “He thought his honour had a 
Lind heart, too kind ; foi that if BcL- 
zebub should come of a wet and dark 
night, and knock at his honour’s door, 
aud just say in a humble voice that he 
was weary and foot-sore, that his 
honour would be sine to take him in, 
giu* him a bed, and a stiff tumbler of 
brandy and water, and send for the 
farrier in the morning to ficsh shoe 
him unkuowingly ; for lie would make 
him stoop, put Ins claws on the ground, 
and throw a blauket over him, and 
nuke the farrier believe that, out of a 
w'bim, he w as onlj a shoeing a great 
big goat.” 

(irutun laughed at the whimsical 
idea of the 1 vdseman, culled him a 
ti ue and good bpint-gaugei , then gi\ - 
ing some 1 sluip tups to las hip, his 
knee, and Ion legs with his stick, lose 
fi oni I11& seat, and said, “Come, ( ‘mate, 
von aud I must tak( a w alk amongst 
these people, and see w hat we can do 
it is most time to put a stop to this 
mischie\ ous absuidity, and, 1 tear nic, 
ol our ow 11 making ” 

Im ay thev w eut, and I put up my 
remaining translations from Catullus, 
took dow'u a book, read awhile, and 
then meditated tins lettei toyou And 
now, ui} r dear Eusebius, when you 
publish it in Maga, as von did my last, 
folk w ill say — “Why," what in all this 
about? Horn Catulhwun? It is no 
su< li thing.” Be it, then, 1 say, what 
you will. Do } 011 think 1 am writing 
an es«a> ?— no, a letter, and 1 may, it 
I please, entitle it. as Montaigne did — 
“ On coach horses,” and still make it 
what I please. It shall be a novel, 
if they please, for that is what they 
look for now . so let the Curate be 
the hero, — audthe heroine — but must 
it be a love story l Then 1 won’t fore- 
stall the interest, so wait to the end ; 
and in raync*t, Eusebius, we will 
repeat Catullus for the play, and say 
with the announcing 'actor, “^con- 
clude with an after-piece which Will be 
expressed in the bills.” 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours, 

Aquarcs. 
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LESSORS FROM THE FAMINE. 


The two groat parties into -which 
the country was divided on the sub- 
ject of our commercial relations With 
foreign states, maintained principles 
diametrically opposite on the effects 
to be anticipated from the adoption 
of their respective systems. The 
Free-Traders constantly alleged, that 
the great thing wa* to increase our 
importations ; and that, provided this 
■was done, government ueed not dis- 
quiet themselves about our crpm- 
tations. Individuals, it was said, 
equally with nations, do not giw* 
their goods for nothing, if foreign 
produce of some soil come* in, 
British produce of some soft must 
go out. Both parties will gain by 
the exchange. The inhabitant* ot 
this conn try will de-vote their atten- 
tion to those branches ot industry 
in which we can undersell iorcigu 
notions, and thev will devote then 
attention to those branches of indiib- 
tryjin which they can undersell ub. 
Neither party will wirnte their time, or 
their labour, upon v ain attempts to 
rain? produce for which nature* has 
not gi\ on them the requisite facilities. 
Both will buy cheaper than they 
could have done if an artificial s*s- 
tem of protection had forced the 
national industry into a channel 
which nature did not intend, and 
experience does not sanction. We 
may be fed by the world, but we will 
clothe the world The abstraction 
of the precious metal* is not to be 
dreaded under such a system, for 
how are the precious metals got but 
in exchange for manufacture* V Their 
existence in this country presupposes 
the exit of a proportionate amount of 
the produce of British industry. No- 
body gives dollars, any more than 
com, for nothing. Our fanners must 
take to dairy and pasture cultivation 
to a greater extent than heretofore. 
A certain number of agricultural la- 
bod(ps may, it is true, be throwu 
out of employment by the displacing 
of rural industry in making the tran- 
sition from the one species of country 
labour to the other ; but the evil will 


only be temporary, and they w® 
speedily be absorbed in the vast 
extension of our- manufacturing !&*> 
dustry. High prices need never be 
feared under such a system : &* bad 
season is never universal over fte 
world at the same time ; and free-trade 
will permanently let in the superfluity 
of those countries w here food is abun- 
dant, to supply the deficiencies of 
those iu which, from native sources, 
it K scanty. 

The Protectionists reasoned after an 
entirely different manner. The doc- 
trines of free-trade, they observed, 
perfectly just in their application tp 
different provinces of the same em- 
pire, are entirely misplaced if ex- 
tended to difieient <ountt tes of the 
w< rid, the more especially if placed 
in similar, or nearly similar, circum- 
stances. The state Of smothered or 
open hostility iu which they are in 
general placed to each othei, if their 
interests are at ail at Variance ; the 
necessity of sheltering infant manu- 
facturing industry from tlio dangerous, 
competition of more ad* ancod civili- 
sation, or -protecting old-established 
agricultural imlustn from the ruinous 
inroad of rude produce from poorer 
states, iu which it is raised cheaper 
because money is less plentiful, ren- 
der it indispensable that protection 
should exist on both sides. If it 
does not, the inevitable result wflj 
bo, that the euTti\ators of the young 
state will destroy the agriculture Or 
the old one, and the manufacturers OT 
the okl one extinguish the. fabrics Of 
the young. This effect it* necessary, 
ami, to all appearance, will ever con- 
tinue ; for the experience of every 
age has demonstrated that, so great 
is the effect of capital and civaisatjon* 
allied to manufactures, and so in- 
considerable, comparatively speaking* 
their influence upon agriculture, that 
the old state can always undersell 
new one hi the industry' of towns, anfl 
the new one undersell the old onaha 
the industry of the counter. The- 
proof of this is decisive, England, 
by the aid of the stoam*&igtne, can 
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'& § InlmMtimts Of fflado^ 
{Km in the mMjietare of mwfls 
im&wttm growing on the hank^of the 
flmgee; but with ajjthe advantages 

* chemical manure and tile draining, 
ft is undersold in the supply of food by 
She cultivators on the Mississippi. 

* This being a fixed law of nature, 
evidently intended to * check the 

* growth of old states, and promote 
ihe extension of mankind in the un- 
cultivated parts of the earth, it js in 

a to contend against it. So vio- 
7 does free-trade displace indus- 
«*y on both sides, w here it is fully 
hfft&hlished, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive that two nations 
Ahonld at the same time nm into the 
« lime glaring mistake ; and thence 
the common complaint that no benefit 
ft gained, but an infinite loss sus- 
tained, by its establishment in any 
one country, and that reciprocity is 
on* one side only. As no adequate 
exchange of manufactures for subsis- 
tence is thu6 to be looked for, there 
must arise, in the old state, a oon- 
$tant exportation of the precious 
metals, attended by frequent com- 
mercial crises, ami a coustant in- 
crease in the weight of direct taxa- 
tion. Should it prove otliorw i^c, aud 
two nations both go iuto the same 
system, it could lead to no other 
penult but the stoppage of the growth 
of civilisation in the young 011 c, and 
the destruction of national indepen- 
dence in the old- The former would 
never succeed in establishing com- 
merce or manufactures, fiom the 
Competition of the steam-engine in 
aged neighbour; the latter would 
|if«%depcndent foi subsistence on 
the plough of the young^one. The 
rising agricultural state would be 
chained for ever to the condition of 
the serfs in Poland, or the boors in 
America; the stationary commercial 
state would fall into the degrading 
^ dependence of ancient Homo on the 
harvests of Egypt and Lybia. 

Had it not been for the calamitous 
issue of the last harvest, in a part of 
the empire, it might have been difficult 
to say, to which side the weight of 
reason preponderated in these opposite 
arguments ; and probably the people 
of the country would have continued 
n permanently divided on them, accord- 
ing as theft* private interests or wishes 



were wound up wjih 

S fe *or raSsinfe *na 
s in society. But an 

calamity has intervened Provid 

ha$ denied for a seteon, to one of thO 
fruits of the earth, its yronted increase. 
The potato-rot has appeared ; and 
nearly tb$ whole subsistence of tho 
people in the south and west of 
Ireland, and in the western High- 
lands of Scotland, has been destroyed. 
Between the failure in the potato 
crop, and tho deficiency in that of 
oats, at least £16,000,000 worth of 
the wonted agricultural produce has 
disappeared in the British Islands. 
And the appearances which we now 
see around us are solely and entirely 
to be ascribed to that deficiency. No 
one need be told what these appear- 
ances are, or how deeply they have 
trenched upon the usual sources of 
prosperity in the empire : they have 
been told again and again, in parlia- 
ment, at public meetings, and in tho 
press, ub(/ue ad nauseam . Govern- 
ment has acted, if not judiciously, 
at least in the right spirit; its errois 
have been those of information, not 
of intention. The monster meetings, 
the flagrant ingratitude, the broken 
promises of the Irish Catholics, havo 
been forgott cn . England, as a nation, 
has acted nobly , she has overlooked 
hei wrongs . she saw only her fellow- 
subjects in distress. £10,000,000 
sterling have been voted by parlia- 
ment in a single year for the relief of 
Irish suffering. Magnificent subscrip- 
tions, from the throne downwards, 
have attested the sympathy of tho 
British heart with the tale of Irish 
n nd Highland suffering. But, not- 
withstanding all these astonishing 
exertions, and notwithstanding tho 
existence of an unprecedented de- 
mand for labour in most parts of 
tho country, in consequence of vast 
railway undertakings being on foot, 
on which at least £30,000,000 a- 
ycar must be expended for three or 
four years to come, distress is in 
many places most acute, in all 
severely felt. And what is very 
remarkable, and may be conshlereuy 
as a distinctive sign of tbe^pnes, 
specially worthy of universal atten- 
tion, the suffering has now spread to 
those classes which are furthest re- 
moved from the blight of nature, and 




That some millions of cuUitfdtops 
in the southwest of Ireland, and 
dome hundred thousand In the west 
Highlands of Scotland, should he 
involved, literally speaking, in the 
horrors of famine, in consequence of 
the universal failure of the crop 
Which constituted at once their sole 
object of labour and only means of 
subsistence, may easily be understood. 
That this alaiming failure should raise 
prices of every sort of food to the 
scarcity -level in every part of the 
empire, is equally intelligible; and 
that government, in conformity with 
the unit crsal sense of the nation, 
should, in such an extremity, throw 
open the ports to all hinds qf food, 
and thereby let in an unexampled 
amount of foicigu produce to supply 
the failure of that usually raided at 
home, is an equally intelligible con- 
sequence. It may not be considered 
surprising, that starving multitudes 
Should i<wue in all directions from 
the scene of wo in the Emerald 
Isle, to seek relief in* tht, industry 
or charity of (heat Britain, and that 
all the great towns in the west of the 
island should be overwhelmed with 
pauperism and typhus fever, in con- 
sequence of their being the first to 
be reached by the destructive flood ; 
although it wqa hardly to be expected 
that a hundred and thirty-tw o thou- 
sand applications Jfor relief were to 
be made to the parochial authorities 
of Liverpool in a single week; and 
that they 1 ©turned thanks to Heaven 
when the influx ot rri*h paupers was 
reduced to tiro thousand a-wcek 9 
Bdt the remarkablo thing, and the 
thing which the commercial classes 
certainly did not expect, is this:— 
The calamity has now reached them - 
selves, although the hand of Provi- 
dence has only stricken the produc- 
ing agricultural classes. Trade never 
was lower, monied distress never more 
severe, markets of all sort* never 
were more rapidly declining, than 



a, period whan ntTflawn o m 
ofatfswmSwfel met 
mfe&&jL6E$re. Sffitrly all the manfe* 
factories in iancaefctre and Lanark* 
shire are put oh short tilde; ifek 
public funds and stocks of a K sort! 
are falling; the rate of bankttrf 
advances m Scotland is raised to mi 
per cent ; * gev*‘n per cent is < ' x * 
in Liverpool and Glasgow on 
advances, and permanent loans 
taken on railway debentures by 
most experienced persons for thttid 
jears at five per cent; the Baidt 
of England has raised its discounts; 
our oxports arc rapidly declining; 
and all at a time, when the importa- 
tion of all sorts of rode produce is tax 
an unprecedented scale of magnitndte, 
and the warehouses of Livei^oobasMl 
Glasgow arc literally bursting with 
the prodigious mass cf giain -stored 
in tnem from all parts of the worhj f 
Furtunatcly, statistical documents 
exist, dorivtd fiom official source#, 
which demonstrate beyond the posai* 
bilifcy of doubt the coexistence of thfet 
last inucast in the amount of subtffc'* * 
tcnce importod, and vast dminuH&m 
in the amount of manufactures raised 
or »»' ported in all parts of the British 
empiro. A paper has lately been pm* 
sented to parliament, showing the 
amount of inqvorts, expoits, and ship* 
ping during the year 1816, compared 
with 1845; from which this important 
and luminous fact is decisively estab- 
lished, how hard soever it may be to 
compiehend on the part of a large and 
influential portion of our polituftarts* 
From it it appear* that the amount Of 
subsistence imported in 1846 was six 
times greater than in 1845 * although 
free-trade only commenced *4n tad 
middle of (he foimPr year It had 
reached the unparalleled amount hi 
the latter > ear, of grain or flour, oqtHti 
to Jive miliums and a half quarters ef 
grain. The tonnage m wards had 
turned five millions of tons ; the emt 
tom-house duties, notwithstanding m 
the numerous reductions of duties f m 
imported articles, had risen £700^000 
above the preceding year, and tw 
kept above £22,000,000 starting* 
Here, then, were all the sources m 


* Via. 5J per cent on all advances on cash or current accounts, and | percent (fa# 

mission on lul sums overdrawn. . *** 

* 1 
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ftarta of prosperity, so far as they d«* 
fteoded m importations, in a state' of 
a3v*sainpted rigour and efficiency. 
Was this attended, as we were com*** 
Hamtly told it would be, by a cor- 
xeeponding impulse given to our 
febrics? Has the increased activity 
of our manufacturing cities compen- 
sated fbr the sterility of so large a 
part of our fields? The fact is just 
the reverse. Though free-trade has 
only been in operation for the last 
«£& months of 184 G, they tv ere sig- 
fiaMsed by a universal decline in all 
tilt principal articles of our exporta- 
tion; and, by the unanimous voice of 
all practical men, trade, so far as ex- 
ports or production is concerned, 
never was in a more depressed state 
than when, so far as imports are con- 
cerned, it had attained an unprece- 
dented extension 

Nevci was a truer observation than 
is made by the Free-Traders, when 
tti6y assert that goods will not be 
sent into a nation for nothing*; and 
that, it our imports increase, some- 
thing that goes out must have re- 
ceived a proportional augmentation. 
They forgot on!) one circnnMamo, 
Which, however, is ot some little con- 
sequence, namely, that Wo things 
may go out, goods or apron Wo 
have melancholy proof, in the present 
State ot the money market, that the 
hater occuircncc has taken place to 
8ft Inconvenient and distressing ex- 
tent, and that that is the direct cause 
Of the extravagant rate of interest 
charged on bankets' advances, and 
the genoral scarcity ot ’money felt 
throughout the country. That the 
capital cf the couitfiy is not only 
Sufficient, but abundant, is decisively 
proved by the fact that* notwith- 
standing the vast extent of the rail- 
way and other undertakings of a 
public chaiacter going on both in 


Great Britain and Ireland, govern- 
ment has borrowed the loan of 
£8,000,000 for the relief of Ireland at 
£8, 7s. 6d. per cent. The three per 
cents are about 00, yielding about che 
same return for' money. But is 
currency equally abundant? So far 
from it, the bankers are charging six, 
and the persons making advances on 
railway concerns seven per cent. The 
holder of capital is glad if he can get 
three and a half per cent; but tne 
holder of cun ency will not let his notes 
or sovereigns out of his hand for less 
than six Or seven per a ent Can there 
be a mow convincing proof that the 
currency of the4ountiy has been un- 
did} drained away, and that the pre-* 
sent monetary system, which foibids 
any extension of it in paper when the 
specie is alwtmted. is based on & 
wrong Inundation > Nor is it &urprifl- 
mg ttytt the currency should bo 
straitened when it is notorious that 
every packet Which goes out to 
America takes out vast sums to that 
continent to pav tor the immense 
quantities of grain which aic brought 
in. That drain onlv began to he felt 
in a serious manner within the last 
two months because the gloat ship- 
ments tmm America took place in 
November and Dccembei ldst, when 
the failure ot the* potato crop in this 
country fully ascertained, and 
consequently, the payments made in 
bills at three months, required to be 
made in February and March. And 
when it is recollected that the quan- 
tity of grain imported in seven 
months only — via. from 5th July 
IMG. to f»th February 1847 — exceed- 
ed bn mtflton > of quarters, at the very 
tbne that all our exports were dimin- 
ishing ; it may be imagined how pro* 
digions must have been the drain 
upon the metallic resources of the 
country' to make up the balance * 


* Table showing the quantity of grain, including flour and meal, entered for homo 
consumption, from 5th July 1U4G, to 5ih February 1047, from the London Gazette 
official returns • — 

Quarters of gram (including flour and meal) entered fbr qrs. 
home consumption, in the months from 5th July to 5th 
Jamuuy as reported, 1st February, . 5,148,449 

Quantity duty paid in month ending 5th Feb. 539,418 
Do. do. flour and meal, 427,030 owts. 142,345 

681,763 


Quantity duty paid up to 5th January,. 


5,830,212 
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Sorely perplexed with results so 
diametweUy opposite to all their doc- 
trines as to an increase of importation 
being necessarily attended with a pro* 
portMtai# increase of exportation, 
and of all apprehension of an nndue 
pressure thence arising on the money 
market being chimerical, the Freo- 
Traders lay it all upon the famine M at 
home or abroad. The potato-rot, it 
is said, has concealed the effects of 
free-trade distress in foreign na- 
tions has disabled them to purchase 
onr manufactures in return for their 
rnde produce ; tho increase of British 
importation lias come too soon to ope- 
rate as yet on their purchase of our 
manufactures. Here again the facts 
come decisively to disprove the theo- 
retical anticipations So fir has the 
increase of our importations been it om 
being sudden, and tome last jeur for 
the first time onfoieign nation^ it has 
been remmkabhj (ttadual, ami has gone 
on for years. Inning receded onl\ a 
great impulse in the articles on w huh 
the duty was lessened m runovod Lwt 
summer. Onrgeixral imjfcnts have 
steadily advamed fin the last time 
years; and in particular avti< le^ the 
same progress h i«» been conspicuous * 
How, then, has it happened that this 
genei .il, c outinued, and stead} inert ate 
of iuipoitb has issued only in a dimi- 
nution to an alarming * xtent of ex- 
po) ts ? And obseive, the countries 
from which we have imported so 
largely last year of grain and articles 
of subsistence, have not only not suf- 
fered by the scarcity general on the 
Oontmeut, but have profited im- 
mensely by it. America has been 


blessed with a splendid crop of mgf 
species of grain ; and, In consequents 
of the famine fat Ireland and sever* 
scarcity in France, prices of grain have 
risen to triple their former amount ha 
the United States. It has risen a* 
much in the southern states of Bosei** 
that the Emperor of Russia has pro** 
hibited the further exportation of it 
from the Black Sea. But all these 
floods of wealth flowing into the great 
grain states from the failure of the 
c rops in France and Ireland, have been 
unavailing to produce any increased 
activity in our manufactures. On the 
contrary, they are all declining ; and 
om immense importations of food are 
almost oil paid for in direct exporta- 
tions of the precious metal* 

In truth, the general depression of 
manufactures in all the chief seat*} of 
our fabrics is w) serious, that it Isevi-* 
dently owing to a much more general 
and stringent eau*e than the decline* 

( onsiderablc as it i*, in our exports. 
It Is not a decrease of two millions 
nut of fiftv -three millions -In other 
w ords, of less than a five-and-tmntiiih 
put— whnh will explain the generaL 
putting of mills m Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire on short tune, the fall in 
the value of all kinds of stock and 
general deriino in the vent for all 
kiuds of manufactured produce. Ifc 
is in tha hum market* that the real 
and blighting deficiency is experi- 
enced. Ami w hat ib the cause* of tliis 
decline in the home market •» The 
Ftoe-Tradors are the first to tell u& 
w hat has done it It is the famine ia 
Ireland. The total manufactured pro- 
duce of the island is certainly not 


In bond, 5th February, 


Do. 


(58,939 


do. flottr and meal, 318,210 cwts# 106,080 


175,010 


Quantity in qrs. of duty paid and presently in bond, 1 r An . OQ1 
from month ending 5th July to 5th Feb. ... 1 


* Imports, total official value, 
Sugar, cwts. 

Tea, lbs. * 

Coffee, lbs. • . 

Butter, cwts. 

Cheese, cwts. 

Live animals, No. 

Brandy, 

Geneva* 

Rum, 


1814 

£75.411,555 

4,139,903 

11,309,351 

31,391,297 

180,905 

212,-286 

8,007 

1,053,050 

14,937 

2,198,870 


1845 

*,05,281,968 

4,880,786 

44,195,321 

34,318,121 

240,118 

258,246 

34,426 

1,058,777 

15,556 

2,469,405 


UMO. 

5,231,818 

46,728,208 

36,781,391 

255,180 

827,490 

140,762 

1,515,954 

40,266 

2,683^16 
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v under £200,000,000 * annually, of 
>WfeMi somewhat above £51,000,009 

* Ifc for the foreign markets of the world. 

' What is a deficiency of £2,000,000 in 
?such a mass? If that had been the 

* only decline that had taken place, it 
would have been scarcely perceptible, 
and would have left no visible effects 
on our commercial activity or general 
„ prosperity. It is clear that the great 

falling off must have been in the homo 
market. Nor is it difficult to see how 
*■ this has happened. Fifteen millions’ 
worth of agricultural produce has dis- 
appeared ; prices of wheat have risen 
in consequence to 80s. a-quartcr, and 
oafo in a still higher proportion ; and 

* an alarming drain upon the metallic 
resources of the country taken place. 
It is tliis which has paralysed the 
manufactures and depressed the com- 
mence of the country. And when it is 
recollected that the home market now 
consumes little short of £150,000,000 
a-year, it may easily be conceived 

< what a serious check to industry a 
diminution to the amount of even an 
eighth or a tenth of the usual domestic 
purchases must occasion. 

The Free-Traders say, that the 

K C in Ireland has concealed the 
9 of the adoption of their system 
of policy; and that all the distress 
and suffering which has ensued is to 
be ascribed to that cause. ]£rom the 
observations now made, however, it 
is apparent that the effect of the famine 
has been, not to conceal the effects of 
free-trade, but to accelerate them. 
“For what has the famine done? It 
has simply caused fifteen millions’ 
worth of domestic agricultural pro- 
duce to ate exchanged for fifteen mil- 
' lions’ worth of foreign agricultural 

S reduce. The potato crop, which 

as perished in Ireland, is estimated 
at fifteen millions’ worth ; and, sup- 
posing that statement is a little 
exaggerated, it is probable that, tak- 
ing into account the simultaneous 
failure in the crop of oats, both there 
and in Great Britain, the total amount 
of home agricultural produce that is 


deficient may amount to that rsflue. 
Butforeign agricultural produce , team 
equal or greater amount? has been im- 
ported. Six millions of quarters, bo* 
tween grain of all sorts and flour, 
have been entered for home consump- 
tion in seven months preceding 5th 
February 1847. Taking thebe quar- 
ters, on an average, as worth" fifty 
shillings to the consumer — which is 
certainly no extravagant estimate 1 , 
seeing wheat is up at seventy-nine 
shillings — we shall have, then, six 
millions of quarters, worth fifteen 
millions sterling. The home agricul- 
tural produce that has failed is just 
equal in va) tic to theforeign agricultural 
produce that has been imported. The 
distress that prevails, therefore, is not 
owing to any deficiency of food for 
man or animalbin the United Kingdom, 
for as much has come iu, of foreign 
produce, as has disappeared of do- 
mestic.* It is entirely to b3 ascribed 
to the supplanting, in the national 
subsistence, of a large part of home pro- 
duce by an ttpiaUy large part if foreign 
produce. And in the social, com- 
mercial, and national effects which we 
see around us, wo may discern, as in a 
mirror, not merely the probable but 
certain effects of such a substitution 
if perpetuated to future times. 

This view of the subject is of such 
vast importance that we deem it im- 
possible to impress it too strongly on 
our readers. We have been always 
told that the great thing is to secure 
a great importation ; that such a thing 
must necessarily lead to a correspond- 
ing increase of exportation ; — that all 
apprehension about the imports being 
paid in gold, and not in manufactures, 
are chimerical ; — that the sooner the 
inferior lands in the British islands go 
out of cultivation the better ; — that 
ample food for tho inhabitants will be 
obtained from foreign states ; and that 
the agriculturists thrown out of em- 
ployment by tho change will be rapidly 
absorbed, and more profitably employ- 
ed in sustaining our extended manu- 
factures. Well, the thing has been 


* In 1040, the total amount was estimated at £180,000,000, of whioh £47,000,000, 
at that period, was for exportation, and £133,000,000 for the home market. As this 
£47,000,000 had swelled, in 1846, to £53,000,000, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the home market had undergone a similar increase, and are now about 
£200,000 annually*— See Speekman's Stat. Tablet for 1842, p. 45* 
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4oa», teds the Am md Mwesuftnatfon of tofr-fetfe, it feat «dy tawMil 
hat take* place, few* » estnaoens riwmto light ataeoek ..ht^ 

— a avaanm non n(Mhr An was Bad British xgrfciitatre, to«toa&«r 
ctotMpetod. The Frac-Trcdore eon- being stricken wkh aterttiy.ljy i«b* ' 
tomptetedtoe oBbstUatLoa of foreign hand of PtovidencB, in the tptmmi 
tor British agricultural produce to the and worst cultivated part of esc tno 
extent ef fiftein or twenty millions as islands, been suffered gn&nflplfetof 
a most desirable read* ; but they only waste away, under the effects <$#>. 
baton ted it ooaM sot be looked lor great and increasing foreign iwntojto ' 
'far three or fear years. It would take tiou in all parts of the tmpjtto^flM* 
that time to beat down the British destrnotion of home pkoduee toMMr 
fanner; to convince the cultivators of have been equally extensive, Into H 
inferior lands of the felly of attempt- would have been more genertfe <JGU 
tog a competition with the great grain would have men to as gre a t aa 
districts of the Continent. Providence amount, but it would not have been 
has done the thing at once. We have so painfully concentrated in pariMtar 
got on at railway speed to the bless- distric ts. Hundreds would not have 
Inga of the new system. Free-trade been dying of famine in Skibbtehen ; 
vm to lead to the much -desired sub- seed-corn would not have bean awttat* 


Bt&tutien of si x million quarters of 
home It six million quarters of 
foreign grain in three years. But the 
potato-rot has done it in one. The 
tree-trade rot could not have done it 
nearly so expeditiously, but it frould 
have done it as effectually. It is a 
total mistake, therefore, to represent 
the famine in Ireland add the West 
of Scotland, as an external calamity 
which has concealed the natural eff inis 


ing in Skye and Mull; cultivation 
would not have been abandoned in 
Tipperarv ; but the cessation ( 
cultural produce over the whole gp- 
pire would have been quite m groat. 
Low prices would have done tWqhfif- 
ness as effectually, though not qditeao 
speedily, as the pestilence wM has 
smitten the potato-field. Whoever 
casts his eye on the tehfy of prices 
given below*€or twenty years id f*en- 
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ai#spdDantzic,muRt at once see that, 
tntder a free-trade system, as large an 
’ importation ofioreign produce, and 
' tyB e^naive a contraction of home, 
$& has taken place this year is to be 
permanently looked for. The ex- 
jjortatibn and return of the precious 
' metals, and contraction of credit now 
as so distressing, may be expected 
tp be permanent. Providence lias 
•given us a warning of the effects of 
our policy, before they have become 
** inseparable. We have onl} to .sup- 
pose the present state of commerce 
and* manufactures lasting, and wo 
have a clear vision of the blessings of 
tree-trade, 

Nor : s there any difficulty in un- 
derstanding bow it happeus that the 
substitution of a large portion of 
foreign, for an equal amount of home- 
grown produce, occasions such dis- 
astrous effeeto, and in particular proves 
so injurious to the commercial clashes, 
who in the first instance generally 
suppose they are to be benefited by 
the change 11 two or three million* 
Of rural labourers in the poorest 
and worst cnlti\ated districts of the 
island, are thrown out of employ merit, 
either by a failure in the vegetable on 
which alone, in theii nidi Mate, they 
con employ their labour, or bv the 
$radnnl substitution of foreign for 
home produce in the supply of food 
for the people, it is a poor compensa- 
tion t& them to say that an equal 
amount of foreign grain ha* been 
brought into the commercial empo- 
riums of the empire — that it they will 
leave tSkibbcreen or 8k} e, and come 
| p Liverpool or Glasgow, they will 
Sad warehouses amply stored with 
gfcain, which at the* highest current 
priees they will obtain to any extent 
they desire. The plain answer is, 
that they are starving; that their 
employment as well as subsistence is 
gone; that the} have neither the 
means of transport, nor any money to 
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buy grain when they reactrtfce neigh- 
bourhood of the bursting warehouses. 
But then they will be absorbed in thh 
great manufacturing districts, where 
their labour will be more profitable 
to themselves and others, than in their 
native wilds b Ye» t there is a process 
of absorption goes on, on the occur- 
rence ot such a crisis ; but it is not 
the absorption of labour by capital, 
but of cental by pauperism. Floods 
of starving destitutes inundate every 
steam-boat, harbour, and road, on 
the route to the scone of wo; and 
while the interior of the warehouses 
in the great commercial cities are 
groaning beneath the weight of foreign 
grain, the streets in their vicinity are 
thronged by starving multitudes, 
who spread typhus fever wherever 
they go, and fall as a permanent 
burden on the poor-rates of the yet 
solvent portions of the community. 

And the effect ot this importation of 
foreign grain, from whatever cause it 
arises, necessarily w to prevent this 
absorption of rural pauperism by 
manufacturing capital, to which the 
Free-traders so confidently look for 
the adjustment of society after the 
change has been made. 'Hie nations 
who supply us with grain do not want 
our manufactuus. r J hey will not buy 
them. What they want, is our 
money. They have not, and will not 
have, the artificial wants requisite 
for the general purchase of manufac- 
tures for a century to come. Genera- 
tions must go to their graves during 
the transition from rustic content to 
civ dised wants. America lias sent us 
some millions of quarters of grein this 
}car, but there u> no inneat>e in her 
ot Jins for on? manvfactuus . On the 
contrary, they are diminishing. Even 
theFi eel Yade Journals now admit this; 
constrained by the evidence of their 
senses to admit the entire failure of 
all their predictions.* The reason is 
evident. They want our money, and 


* “ The excessive consumption of these and other articles has, however, ordy led 
to a drain of bullion to the extent of three millions and a half, while, upon a moderate 
computation, they would appear to call for thaee fimeb that amount. This is to be 
accounted for by two facts— The first being that we have not imported, and paid fyr 
aemuch as we have consumed, since, conjointly with our importations, we have been 
steadily eating up former reserves, so that our stock of all kiuds—coffee, sugar, rice, 
die., are low ; and, next, because we have "diminished our importations of raw material 
In 9 remarkable degree, and hence, while paying for provisions, have lessened our 
usual payments on this score. Here, too, in like manner, we hate been drawing upon 
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out money -they will have; and if they 

r i oar manufactures are beginning 
flow in, in enlarged quantities, in 
consequence of our purchase of their 
grain, they will soon stop the influx 
by a tariff. This is what wo did, when 
situated as they are — it is what all 
mankind will, and must do, in similar 
circumstances. It was distinctly per- 
ceived and foretold by the Protection- 
isis that this effect would follow from 
free-trade, and that, unless some- 
thing was done to enlarge the cur- 
rqpcy to meet it, a commercial crisis 
would ensue. These words published 
4 year ago might pass for the history 
of the time iu w hich we now live — 
u Under the proposed reduced duties 
during the next three years, and tri- 
fling duty after that period on all sorts 
of grain, there can be no doubt that a 
very groat impulse will be given to the 
corn-trade. It lieing now ascertained, 
by a comparison of the prices during 
the last twenty years, that there is 
annually a difference ol horn twenty 
to thirty shillings a- quarter between 
the price that wheat bears in the Bri- 
tibh islands and at the shores of the 
Baltic, while the cost of importation 


is only Are or six shillings 
there can be no questiqg that the opeft^ 
ing of the ports will occasion a very' 5 
large importation of foreign grain, m 
may reasonably be expected thaty in 
the space of a lew years, the quantity 
imported w ill amount to four jtfwp 
millions of quartets ft* 

which the price paid by the import^ 
cannot be supposed to be les*, on the , 
most moderate calculation, than seven 
or eight millions sterling. The expe- 
rience <of the year 18tf9 sufficiently 
tells ns what will be the oftect of such 
an importation of grain, paid for, as 
it inust*be, tor the most part in specie,,, 
upon tht genua / monetary concerto * 
and commercial prompt uty of the em- 
pire. It is well known that it Was 
this< ondition of things which produced 
the conimei cial < i isis in tins country, 
fed to thioe ) oars of unprecedented 
suffeiing in the manufacturing da»- 
tiicts, and, is .ithrmed, destroyed 
pioperty ju the manufacturing dis- 
tri(N ot Lancashire, to thcam6unt of 
£40,000,000 ’* 

Lastly, the famine has taught the 
empire an important lesson as to Irish 
ltopeal. For many years past, that 


our reserres. Our manufactures have been earned ou with liemp, flax, and cotton, 
which had been paid for in former years, and we have left ourselves at the present 
moment short of all these articles, the stock of the latter alone, on the 1st ot January 
last, as compared with the piecedmg yt vr, being 545,7**0 aganibt 1,000,500 bales. 
We are not only poorer, therefore, by all the bullion we have lost, but by all the 
stock we have thus consumed. 

u This process cannot <jo on any longer. We have now no accumulations to eat into, 
and must, consequently, pay j or uhat tr< use. Concurrently, thcrelore, with our 
importations ot corn and other provisions, (which are now going on at a much greater 
rate, and at much higher prices than in HUG,) and jult m proportion as they beget 
a demand for our manufactures, we roust have importations of raw material. Large^ 
purchases of hemp and flax are alleged to ha\e been made iu the north ot Europe, 
for spring shipment, and cotton from the United states is only delayed by the want 
of ships Wool from Spam, and the Mediterranean, saltpetre, oil-seeds, kc., from 
India, and a host of minor articles, have also been kept back by the same cause, Slid will 
pour in upon us to make up our deficiencies directly any relaxation shall take place 
(if such could be forseeen) of the universal influx ot gram. In this way, just as one 
cause of deifktnd diminishes the other will increase, and the bil«uioe%ill be kept qp. 
against us for a period to which at present it is impossible to fix a limit. * 

" Wc thus see that no call that can possibly arU( Jor our man ufeut arts can hate the 
effect of prerentinq a continuous dram of bullion. That a large trade will occur no 
one can doubt, but at present it is scarcely evfcn m prospect. From India and China 
ea<h account comes less favourable than before; from Russia we are told that * no 
great demand oan be expected for British goods under the present high duties ’ in 
that eotintry ; while even from the United States, the point from whence relief will 
most rapidly come, we heat* of a shrewd conviction that we aie approaching a period 
of low prices, and that, consequently, for the present * the less they order from ua the 
better.’ "—Times, March 1 0, 1 847* 

* England in 1815 and 1845, pp. v-vii. Preface to thfrd edition, published in June 
1846. 
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wmtey has been convulsed, and the 
a&pire harassed by the load nod 
threatening demand for the Repeal of 
the Union, and the incessant outcry 
$kat the Irish people are perfectly 
equal to the duties of self-government, 
and that all their distresses have been 
owing to the oppression of the Staon 
The wind of adversity has blown, and 
where are *hcsc menaces now? Had 
Providence punished them b} grant- 
ing their prayer— had England cut the 
rope, as Mr Roebuck said, and let 
them gp, where would Ii eland have 
been at this moment ? Drifting av ay 
on the ocean of starvation Lei this 
teach them their dependence upon 
their neighbours, and let another lact 
open their eyes to what those neigh- 


bours are, England has replied to 
the senseless clamour, the disgraceful 
ingratitude, by voting ten millions 
sterling m a single ycai to relieve the 
distresses which the heedlessness and 
indolence of the Irish hadbrought upon 
themselves We say advisedly, brought 
upon themselves For, maik- worthy 
circumstance 1 the distraction of the 
potato ciop has been just as complete, 
and the food of the people has been just 
as cntuelj swept a* ay m the West 
Highlands of Scotland, as m Ireland, 
but there has been no grant of pubhc 
money to Scotland The cruel Anglo- 
Saxons ha\e given n six to the dis- 
contented, untaxed Gael m the Eme- 
rald isle. 
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M. I>C rOC^UKVILLE.* 

M. De Tocqttcvillk is onepof the manners, glorious episodes, and liearfc-, 
greatest, perhaps the very gro itc>t, of stirring recollections, are not lost upon 
the political philosopher* of the present him, but they have not closed his eyes 
day. Alone of all his contemporuies, to the numerous evils which they 
his best work** will beir a comp triton brought in their train. Modern times, 
with those of Machia\clli and Bacon. with their general activity, vast 
Loss caustic and condensed th m Taci- achievements, and boundless anticipa- 
tus, less imaginative and eloquent tions, have produced their full effect on 
than Burke, he possesses the calm his thongbttul mind ; but they have 
judgment, the discriminating eve, and not lendered him insensible to the 
the pint reflection, which hive im- pcuU with which they are fraught, 
mortal ised the Florentine statesman lie is a llnike without his imagina- 
add the English philosopher Born lion — a Mac hiavelli without his crimes, 
■and bred in the midst of the vehement M T)e Tocquev ille, itis wellknown, 
strife of parties in his own touutry, is a. firm believer in the progress of 
placed midway, as it were, between society to a general yyatom of equality 
the mins of feudal and the rcecni- and popular government. lie thinks 
struction of modern society m France, that, for better or for worse, this ten- 
lie has surveyed the contest with an deucy is inevitable ; that all efforts to 
impartial gaze, lie has brought to resist it are vain, and that true win- ¥ 
the examination of republican insti- dom consists in accommodating our- 
tutions in the United States, the eye selv es to the new order of things, and 
of calm reason and the powers of making the transition with as little 
philosophic reflection. The war-erit^s, confusion and individual distress as 
the illusions, the associations of may'be. America lie considers as the 
neither party have been able to dis- tjpe of what Europe is to become; 
turb bis steady mind Though a man though he lias grievous misgivings as * 
of rank, descended, as his name indi- to the final result of stub a prostra- 
catos, of an ancient family, lie is not tion of the groat interests of society as 
bigoted ir favour of the old regime ; has there taken place, and is too tvell- 
thongh belonging to a profession read a hcliolar not to know that it 
where strenuous efforts can alone on- was in the institutions of* the Byzan- 
surc success, ho is not blind to the tine empire that a similar levelling ' 
dangers of theneworderoftinngss. The resulted in ancient times. But being 
feudal ages, with their dignified thus a devout believer, if not in the 

■■ - i -- - r - f - 

* Histone Pkitosophique du Reyne de Louie X V. Far If. Le Comte Da Tocqum- , 
tills. 2 Vole. Fans, 1047. 
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doottfi* of perfectibility, at least in 
* that of ceaseless progress towards 
"democracy, his opinions are of the 
Sighesf value when ho portrays the 
'perils with which the new order of 
things is attended. Alone of all the 
moderns, he has fixed the public at- 
tention upon the real danger of pfcwdy 
republican institutions; he first has 
discerned in their working in America, 
Where it is that the lasting peril is to 
’* be apprehended; Passing by the 
bloodshed, suffering, and confiscations 
with whifh the transition irom aris- 
tocratic ascondency to democratic 
power is necessarily attended, he Inis 
^examined with a scrutinising eye the 
practical working of the latter system 
in the United States, where it had 
been long established and n as in pa- 
cific undisputed sovereignty, lie has 
•demonstrated that in such circum- 
stances, it is not the weakness but the 
titnnytk of the ruling power in the 
State which is the great danger, and 
that the many-headed despot, a< ting by 
means of a subservient press and ser- 
ylle jurios, speedily becomes js foi mid- 
able to real freedom as ever Eastern 
•uitaun with his despotic power and 
armed guards has proved. # 

The works of this very eminent 
writer, however, are by no moans of 
equal merit. The last two volumes ot 
ifiV 44 Democratic en Ameriquc” me 
much inferior to the first. In the hitter, 
hp sketched out with a master hand, 
when fresh from the object of his study, 
the practical working ot democratic 
institutions, when entirely free iron; 
nil the impediments which, it was al- 
leged, concealed or thwarted theii 
operation in the Old World. 11c 
delineated the results of the repub- 
lican principle in anew state, without 
a hereditary nobility, establibhcd 
church, or national debt ; unfettered 
bj primogeniture, pauperism, or pre- 
vious miagovernment ; surrounded by 
boundless lands of exceeding fertility, 
with #11 the powers of European know- 
ledge to briug them into cultivation, 
and all the energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race te cavrgout the mission of Japhet 
♦—to replenish the earth and subdue it. 
The world had never seen, probably 
the world will never agqin see, the 
democratic principle launched iuto 
activity under such favourable circum- 
stances, and when impractical effect, 


for good or for evil, could with go 
much accuracy -and certainty be dis- 
cerned. The study and delineation of 
such an experiment, in such circum- 
stances, and on such a scale, by a 
competent observer, must have been 
an object of the highest interest at 
any time ; but what must it be when 
that observer is a man of the capacity 
and judgment of M. *I)c Tocqueville ? 

The latter volumes Of the same work, 
however, ’ have dipped into more 
doubtful matters, aud have brought 
forward more questionable opinions. 
The inquisitive mind, philosophic turn, 
and deep reflection ot (lie author, in- 
deed, are every where conspicuous ; 
but his opinions do not Equally as ill 
the til'd: two volumes bear the signet 
mark of truth stamped upon them. 
They are more speculative and fanci- 
ful ; founded rather on contemplation 
of future, than observation of present 
effects. When I)e Tooqneville pointed 
the unrestrained working of democracy 
on political thought and parties, as he 
saw it around him in the coarse of 
liU residence in America, lie drew a 
picture which all, in circumstances at 
all similar, must at once have re- 
cognised as trustworthy, because it 
was only an extension of what they 
had witnessed in their own vicinity. 
But when Ue extended these effects 
so far as he^ has done in his later 
volumes, to manners, opinions, habits, 
and the intercourse of the sexes, the 
attempt seemed overstrained. The 
theorv, beyond nil question just to a 
.certain point, was pushed too far. M. 
De Tecqueville’s great reputation, ac- 
eoidiugly, 1ms been somewhat im- 
paired by the publication of his last 
two volumes on democracy kt Ame- 
rica ; and it is to the first two that 
the philosophic student most frequently 
recurs for light on the practical work- 
big of the popular system. 

Perhaps, too, there is another, and 
a still more eogout, reason why tho 
reputation of this pliiiosopher has 
not continued so general as it at tent 
wag. This is his iwpartwUtu. Both 
the great parties which divide the 
world turned to his werit m its 
first appearance with avidity, in tho 
hope of discovering something favour- 
able to their respective views. Nei- 
ther were disappointed* Both found 
numerous foots and observations of 
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the very highest i»p<wt*nce*and U*v- 
&g «. material bearing on tbs points 
at issue between tfcpm. Enchanted 
'With the discovery, each raised an 
lo Pman ; and in the midst of a 
dvorns of praise from liberals and 
conservatives, M. Be Tooquevillo took 
his place as the first political philo- 
dopher of the age. But in process of 
time* both discovered something in 
his opinions which they would rather 
had been omitted. The popular party 
were displeased at seeing it proved 
that the great and* virtuous middle 
classes of society could establish a des- 
potism as complete, and more irresist- 
ible, than any^iltaun of Asia • the aris- 
tocratic, at flnding'the opinion of the 
author not disguised that the ten- 
dency to democracy was irresistible, 
and that, for good or for evil, it had 
irrevocably set in hjmjii human affair^. 

• But present celebrity is seldom a tc^t 
of future fame ; in matters of thought 
and reflection, scarcely ever so What 
makes a didactic author popular- at 
the moment is, the coincidence of hi* 
opinions with those of his reader*, in 
the main, and the tracing them out 
to some consequences as yet new 
to them. What gives him fame with 
futurity is, h?& having Iwldlv resisted 
general delusions, and violenth, and 
to the great vexation of his contem- 
poraries, first demonstrated the er- 
roneous nature of many of their opin- 
ions, which subsequent exjioriencc 
has shewn to be false- 4k Present 
and future time,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 44 are rivals ; he w ho pa) s 
court to the one, must lay his account 
with being discountenanced by the 
other.” We augur the more favour- 
ably for M. Do TocquevilleV lasting 
feme, from his being no longer quqted 
by party writers on either side of the 
questions which divido society. 

M. de ToequoviHe calls the history 
lie has recently published, and which 
forms the subject of this article , — 44 A 
Phib&mhicAKstQry of the Reign of 
Louts XV.”* We regret the title : we 
have an instinctive aversion to w- 
dfoemt philosophic histories. Those 
that really are so, invariably shun the 
name. Robertson, in his first v olume 
of Charles V. ; Gniaot in his “ CivM- 


mthm Bnropfbtrae ; ” Shanondi, to ; 
M Essais ear m Sciences Sedates,” and* • 
the last volume of has u 
Italiermea, 3 ’ have carried, the phi- 
losophy of history to the highest fvas- 
foetkm ; but none of jkhem bought of 
calling their immdrtal works 44 Philo- 
sophic Histories.” Sjbhlegei baa writ- 
ten an admirable book not improperly * * 
styled * 44 the Philosophy of History;” 
but it avowedly is not a history, hot 
a review of the general conclusion** 
which seemed deducible from It Bos* 
suet entitled his celebrated work, 
44 Hi*toirc Uuiverselle,” without a * 
word of philosophy. In truth, phi- 
losophy, though a corollary from his- 
tory, is not its primary object. That is, 
and c\er must be. the narrative of 
human events. Not but what the no- 
blest and most im|M>rtant lessons of phi- 
losophy may and should be deduced 
from history ; but they should be cfe- 
due cd, not made the main object of the 
woik. The reasonis obvious * history 
is addressed to the great body of man- 
kind ; to mo^t of w hom, narrative of 
event, if told in au agreeable manner, 
may be made an object of interest ; 
but to not one in twenty of whop* 
general or pliilosophic conclusions ever 
can be a matter of the smallest con- 
cern. History, in truth, is much more 
neatly allied to poetry, oratory, and 
painting. The drama is \?ut the ex- 
pansion of its touching scenes, — 

) win ting, the representation of its 
fleeting event*. Even to the fetg 
who are gifted by nature with the 
power of abstract thought, it is often 
hazardous to push matters to a con- 
clusion too openly, liag.ml evinced 
the profound knowledge of the human 
heart by which the Church of lt<meP 
lias o\ er beeu distinguished, when, in 
hi* skilful narrative, lie concealed the 
Roman Catholic save in the facts which u 
he brought forward. It is well tub 
enlist Bclfdove on the side of truth. . 
No conclusion Rare so readily embraced, 
as those which the reader flattens 
himSelf he himself has had, a large 
share in drawing. Like the famous 
images which were withheld from the 
funeral of Jynia, tl ey are only ftp 
more present to the mind that tbty 
arc withdrawn from the sight. 
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Peritips tL de Tocquevill^ meant, 
by prefixing ibid title to bis work, to 
prepare bis readers for what they were, 
to expect He does not aim at making 
* vfoy interesting narrative. Though 
pbss&fecd, as the extracts we Shall 
give will abundantly testify, of consi- 
derable potver of description, and rising 
at times* into strains of touching 
doquenno, H is not his object to ren- 
der hte work attractive in either of 
these w ays. Had it been so, he would 
%ave chosen a different subject ; he 
Should have selected fhc glories of 
itonls XIV. which preceded the dis- 
aster^ of the Revolution; the glories 
Uff the empire, which follow cd it. His 
ttlru of mind is not dramatic ; he is 
neither poetic in his imagination, nor 
pictorial in his description. Consi- 
dering the close connexion between 
these 1 arts and history, these are very 
grfeat deficiencies, and must ever 
prevent his work from taking its 
place beside the masterpieces in this 
department of literature. It will not 
bear a comparison with the dramatic 
Story of Livy, the caustic nerve of 
. Sallusf, the profound observation of 
Tacitus, or the pictorial page of Gib- 
bon. But, regarded as a picture of 
the moral causes woi king in society, 
anterior to a gieat end mcmoinble 
convulsion, it is entitled to the highest 
praise, and will e\ er be ■v lowed as a 
most valuable preliminary volume to 
the most important period of European 
history 

M.de Tccqtioville posseses one most 
Important quality, in addition to his 
«alttt judgment and discriminating 
sag&eity. * His moral and religious 
principles aro not only unexception- 
able, but theyare founded on the sound- 
est and mo 4 # enlightened basis. IJu 
mane without being sentimental — 
l jnoral but not uncharitable — religious 
but not fanatical — he surveys society, 
its actors and Its crimes, with the 
eye of enlightened philanthropy, expe- 
rienced reason, and Christian charity. 
»He is neither a fierce, imperious 
Romish bigot like Boesuet, nor a re- 
lentless Calvinistlc theologian like 
ft’Aubignd, nor a scoffing infidel like 
Voltaire. Deeply impressed with 
the x itnl importance of religion to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
tnfcukinn, he is yet enlightened enough 
to sec that all system* of religious 
# .belief have much to recommend them, 


and* reflects the monstrous doetrin* 
that salvation can be obtained only 
by the members of any particular 
sect. He sees much good in aH *e* 
ligions ; much evil in many of their 
supporters. He is a Roman Catholic $ 
but he is the first to condemn the 
frightful injustice of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; he does not 
doom the whole members of the 
Church of England to damnation, as 
so many of our zcahms sectarians do 
the adherents of the Church of Rome. 

It is a remarkable and most conso- 
latory circumstance, "that these jus# 
and enlightened % iews on tho subject 
of religion, and its beneficial influence 
on society, arc flow entertained by 
all the deepest thinkers and Jnost 
brilliant writers in France. There is 
not an intellect which rises to a cer- 
tain level now in that country— not a 
name which will be known a hundred • 
years hence, which is not thoroughly 
Christian in it* principles. That, at 
least, is one blessing w liich has resulted 
from the Revolution Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Lamai title, Vilmnin, De Toc- 
qnevillc, Michelet. Sismondi, Amadee 
Thierry, Berauger, Barante, belong to 
this bright band. Whii such men, 
differing so widely in c\ ery other re- 
spect, are leagued together in defence 
of Christianity, w r e may regard as a 
passing evil whatever profligacy the 
works of Vidftr Hugo, Eugene Sue, 
and Sand, pour forth upon the Pari- 
sian world and middle classes through-- 
out France. -They, no doubt, indi- 
cate clearly enough the state ofgeno* 
ral opinion at this time. But what 
then? Their great compeers, the 
giants of thought, foreshadow what it 
will be. The profligate novels, licen- 
tious drama, and irreligious opinions 
of the middle elkss now in France, are 
the result of tho infidelity and wicked- 
ness which produced the Revolution, 
Hie opinious of the great men who 
have succeeded the school of tho En- 
cyclopedic, who have beep taught by 
the suffering it produced, will form tho 
character of a future generation. Public 
opinion, of which we hear so much, 
is never any thing else than the re- 
echo of the thoughts of a few great 
men half a century before. It takes 
that time for ideas to flow down from 
the elevated to the inferior level. Hie 
great never adopt, they only originate. 
Thoir chief efforts are always nude 



oppotHtdm to the prevailing opinions the private soldie r, thp\mt officers 
by which they aroewounded. Thence. to tfce army of revolution ; or, what 
i|is that a powerful mind 1 b always is the same, thing, they" withdraw 
uneasy whan it is not in the minority them from that of religion and order, 
on any sat^eot wldch excites general The- latter years of Louis XV. wore 
attention. so completely «eunk in stMMhjtdess 

* The reign of Louis XV. is peeti- deUauchciies, the glory of Franco had 
liarly favourable for a wiiter possessed been so long tarnished by the wrcteh&l 
Of the philosophic miiul, caJin judg- choice which his mistresses had made 
ntent, and contemplative turn of M. of ministers to rule the state asp) , 
de TooquoviUe. It was then that the generals to lead the armies that tf#^ 
many causes which conciuTed to pro- world has not iiuuatnrally conic jtp 
dace the Kevolntion weie brought to entertain an opinion in many respects 
maturity. We say brought to motu- exaggerated or erroneous, of his cha- 
ncy : for, great as were the corruptions, racter lie had many good points; at 
enormous the profligacy of that reigu, first he was an unexceptionable sove- 
aud of the regency which preceded it, reign. Though bred up in the licentious* 
it would be absurd to suppose that it school of the Regent Orleans, lie led 
was during them alone that the causes in the outset a compai atively blame* 
which produced the terrible cun v id- le.ss life. The universal grief which 
sion begau to operate They were seized the nation when he lay at the 
only brought to maturity — but the point of death at Meta, in 1744, proven 
catastrophe undoubtedly acie- to what extent he had then wop tbp 
If rated by the vices that succeeded hearts, of his subjects. His person 
the reign of Louis. XIV., not so much was fine ami well-proportioned ; life 
by the evils they iu Aided on the manners were grace personifiecj ; -he 
people, as by the corruption which they possessed considerable penetration 
spread amoug the defenders ot the wlieu his native indolence would permit 
throne. They paralysed the nobility him to attend to public affairs ; and he 
by the fatal gangrene ot individual vvils not destitute, like his piedcceaaor 
selfish uo^ ; 4hey prostrated thought Charles VI., when roused by necessity* 
by diverting it, almost entirely to or the entreaties of a high-minded 
wicked and licentious purposes. In- and gohemus mistress, of noble and 
tel loot, instead of being the guardun heroic qualities. ilis conduct at 
of order, the protector of religion, the Foutenoy, a ml during the few occasions 
supporter of morality, boea ue their when he made war iu person, m corn- 
most fatal enemy; for its pov\ er> — and p.iuv with Marshal Saxe, sufficiently 
they were gigantic in that age— weie proved this. Nay, what is still m<?r© 
all devoted to the spread ol infidelity, extraordinary , h^ was at first a model 
the ridicule of v irtue, the fomenting of conjugal fidelity. Though married 
<rf passion. It is in this debauchery of at nincteou to his Queen, Marie 
tkc pulUic mi#d by the example of Lcezinska, daughter of. the king of 
loyal and noble profligacy, and the Poland, who was six years older than 
power of vigorous and perverted talent, himself, and possessed of no jvhiarifjj* 
that the real causes of the Revolution ablfc personal attractions* be resisted 
are to be found. The working classes for long all the arts of the ladies of 
of themselves .can never ov ertnrn a the court, who were vieing with 
state**-* if they could, England would other for his homage, saying *0otP* 
have been revolutionised in 18tt2. 'stantly to those who urged the beauty 
They may make a Jacquerie , but they of any one upon him, u the Queen is , 
cannot make a revolution. They may handsomer.” The Quoen bad alteftdy 
tear up a Jack Cade, a Wat Tyler, or a borne him nine childnpu, before a 
Jacques Bonhomme, but they will never suspicion even of his .mndeUties owe 
produce a Robespierre or a Cromwell, to be entertained ; and be was ted 
Jt is the coincidence of general ev ils into them at tfrst, rather by the efforts 
that make all the people feel sore, of those* around him than bis own 
with corrupted manners, and licentious inclination. So timid was his dtapfr- 
or selfish writers who make their eition in ttiese respects In 
leaders think wrong, which can alone — so strong the religions scruples to 
overturn society. The first famishes which throughout life hecontinued sub- 
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jtodt, tbA^on^hellrst occasion onwbicfo 
Ixeobtaiiibdan interview with Iris future 
Udjiatress, Madame di Chateauroux, 
tb& visit passed over without the de- 
§M result, and on the see ond his valet 
Ira A, literally speaking to throw him 
into her arms. 44 O’cst le prejnier pas 
qtfi conte/’ He became less Bcrupn- 
kqs ip subsequent years. 

Of the Regent (Means, who stic- 
A oeeded Louis XIV. in the government, 
and preceded Louis XV. in its abuse, 
X. Tocqneville gives the following 
, masterly character 

* 4 Nature had besfcon ed on the Dnke 
* of Orleans all those gifts which usually 
captivate mankind. His physiognomy 
was agreeable and prepossessing . to 
/ a naturfl^ eloquence he joined unconi- 
mpu sweetness of manner. Brave, 
rati or KvelHiet*, his penetration was 
never at fault, and his abilities w oold 
have procured for him distinction at- 
the head of councils or armies. Those 
who were about his person became 
attached to him, becansc they 'found 
him amiable and indulgent. They 
lamented his faults, withont ceasing 
tt> love him, carried away by the 
graces of his character and amiability 
of his "manners which retailed, they 
said, those of his grandfather, Henry 
IV. lie had the good 'forfnnf, 1 are 
. is princes, to preserve his ftiendH to 
tdve hour of his death. He readily 
ftrgaW offienres and pardoned injiuies. 
Mt the mind endowed w itli so many 
amiable qualities was destitute of that 
Which can atone devejope or turn them 
to good account — he haefr no force of 
cfearaeter. Without the energy which 
1 protbpt* crime, he was equally without 
that which leads to \irtue. After 
filmring lost his first preceptor, his 
lit fortune plated him in the hands of 
Dnbds, the most corrupt of men. 
Jtjf Is Dubois, the son of an apothecary 
Or Brivesda-Gaitlarde, founded his 
hopes of fortune on the entire demora- 
lfcatioti of the prince committed to his 
Care. Inspired by the genius ef vice, 
hte divined and encouraged the t ices of 
otlgsrs, and above all of his master. 


lie taught him to believe that virtue 
is but a mask wont by hypocrisy, * 
chimera on which no one can T»Jy*fe§ 
the business of life^ that religion it* 
political invention* of use only to tba 
ion e r people ; that all men are c hea ts 
and deceivers, and pretended rectitude 
a mere cover for intended viUany. 
Madame, the mother of the Regent, 
early discovered the character ot Chi* 
detestable man. 4 My son,’ said she, 

4 1 desire nothing but the good of the 
state and your giorj : I ask toot one 
thing ior your safety, and 1 demand 
your word of honour for itv~it it 
irever to employ that scoundrel rite 
Abbe Dubois — the greatest miscre- 
ant on tins earth : who wotdd at any 
time sacrifice the state and you to 
the slightest interest of his own/ 
The Duke ot Oiieans gave his weed 
accordingly, but he was not long of 
breaking it. Shortly after, he made 
Dubois u councillor of state. The de- 
baucheries into which that man impelled 
him soon became an indispensable dis- 
traction tor that soft and enervated 
mind, to n hich the mnmt of a court waa 
iusupjiortable. lie loved its scandal 
and rumours — even the report of 
incest vias not displeasing to him* 
E\ cry evening, he assetuhled hia 
roues, his mistresses* some daumme s 
from the Opera, often las daughter 
the Duchess dc Bern,* and some 
persons *>f obsenre birth, but brilliant 
lor their talent or renowned for their 
vices. At these suppers the choices* 
viands, the finest nme% exhilarated 
the guests; * all the disorders and 
scandal of the court and the dty wera 
passed in reUew. Tb^ drank, they 
became intoxicated ; the conversation 
became licentious ; impieties of every 
sort issued from every mouth. At 
last, fatigued with satiety* tlie party 
was broken up : those a ho could walk 
retired to rent ; the others were carried 
to bed; — and the next evening a aim** 
lar scene was renewed/’— (VflL L 
pp. 22«*24.) * 

It may be conceived what an effect 
manners such as these pervading tb* 


* The Dwchesft de Berri Was apt scholar in the lessons which her father taught 
“**• One evening, alter eopious libation*-, a tamy seised thou to repress** tfcs 
Judgueut of Pans. The Primers placed the part of Verms ; two, of the Reg **t5| 
uwtreaees those of Mmerva and Juno. 7 he Jlou Goddewt appeared if* tUe 
Jff iil09f %n Ike tale dhpfamd themsehis la the $ou of IVuno/* D» TocqUli UxU, 

Vol. i. p. 2G— note. 
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bead of a court, already infftaafly 
iaclinod to excitement and gratiftea- 
ticm, must have had upon the general 
lam ef «orals among the higher 
rank*. M. de TocqneviUc portrays 
it la strong cokmrs, bat not stronger 
va before than the troth : — 

“ The disorders of its head spread 
to alt the branches of the royal family. 
There was not a pranc ess# rho bad 
not her lover-*- not a prince who had 
net his mistresses. This system soon 
descended from the palace to the 
betels of the nobles. Conjugal fidelity 
was considered as a prejudice, fit only 
to be the subject of ridicule. Adul- 
tery became the fashion, intern per- 
once a path to distinct!©®— the seduc- 
tion of women was deemed the great 
object of life, ami 'conquests in that 
Iburwc bp sought as the highest glory ; 
minds absorbed in the frivolous pur- 
suits of a man a borates fortunes , be- 
came incapable ©4 attention to 
gerkms affairs. When a young wo- 
man appeared in tire world, no inqui- 
ries were mod© 115 to the union which 
prevailed in her establishment, the 
Sole point was what lover they were 
to give her. The men w ith pivten- 
skm® in that line, the corrupted 
woman, entered into a league to pluugc 
her into crime; and in tjmt abomin- 
able lottery, they fixed beforehand on 
the person* to whom she w as to tall. 
Tho example ot tbe*D«chess Je lievri 
obtained many imitator*. Sometimes 
devotfofi was mingled with debauch- 
ery, as ifn feeble struggle was still kept 
<»p between the recollections of the 
past and -the seductions ot the pre- 
sent. Woman of gallantry, ambi- 
tions debauchees, passed from their 
©Tgie* to the cloister , and tho absti- 
nence of penitence furnished some res- 
pite to the pleasure of the world 
4 Kid tho agitations of politics. Hneh 
was* the society, of. tho great wqrlri, 
Wider tho regency. The impulse 
given to vice during that period, con- 
tinued through that which followed 
it. Neither the good example given 
%y Louis XV. during tho first years 
of his youth, nor the grave lmhits of 
Cardinal de Fleury, could avail as a 
barrier to the inundation. It only 
abated something of Its audacity; 
Wore veiled, it excited loss puWlc 
scandal”— (Vol. L p. 3 L) 

It is impossible that iri any country, 


b# moat of ati to a monarchical and, 
an arlsteeratic one* sock manners can * 
o&ist to the higher ranks, without in 
duciug a total depravity of general 
thought, and perversion of the power t 
of mind. Talent, often the most ve»al 
of venal things, follows to the w&fof , 
of corruption. Covejous of g gtou 
thirsting for patronage, it fans, tastetti 
of lowering, the passions by wfekh m 
hope to profit. Whenever prevail*, 
ing vices have set in upon am*** 
be they such as spring from a moaat* x 
chiral, an aristocratic, or a democrat!# 
regime, the great minority of its 
abilities w Hi do nothing but encourage 
its excesses, because it is there alone 
tliey can gain profit. A few great and 
generous minds will jn-obably set 
tlteniselvcs to resist the torrent, and 
they may produce a great effect upon 
tt future age ; but in their own, they 
are almost sure to meet with nothing 
but rubcule, abuse, and neglect. Wo. 
.see this deplorable subservience at 
talent, even of a very high cast, ts 
the taste ot the majority holding pm* 
ferment in their ha mb, around m to 
Great Britain at this time; and tbp 
same evil was experienced in ui equal 
degree in France during the whoto 
course erf the reign of Louis XV, axk$ 
bn> virtuons but ill-fated successor. 

u The reign,” say* TocqueviUe, “ tit 
Isolds XIV. finished : that of Louis 
XV. commenced. Boring its cmrm 
we shall see everything change: oaf 
old forms there will rents iu only t|ta, 
shadow . Ne\er was alteration moss 
complete among mankind.” 

“In lieu of lofty thoughts, mA 
their serious expression, xv ill appear % 
sterile futility, Au jncurablemrofoy 
will get jKJssession ot tlic high societ y^ 
and come entirely to direct thought 
Licentiousness of language willjtof 
company wicked manners, and letoUk 
eduction the more to vice. 
niwu becomes the fashion. Impicto 
d la mofk } miserable vanities, w m 
bu|q)lant a noble pride to acl|tevc m 
rc patatiou in letters : itr wffl 
necessary to raise a doubt* where wei; 
tnith has been admitted. immM* 
the din of feasts and the music of 
baforbmn, tliey will sap the fwmtm* 
tions of religion, morality, and mb 
They will call tbemsrive# 
pk% they will declaim 0* hmaaiHf^ 
at the very moment that they suretsaktog . 
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ftom the people the qeosoktfious which 
render suppprtable the miseries of life, 
,#$*4 Aeiefigiou* curb which suspends 
and restrains vengeance. It 
It thus, also, that they WilL obtain Hie 
en$ed title of pbijosophy, and merit 
. protection of the great;* for they, 
too? will desire the rotation of 
Afepnfe Jbrt*. AU will giveaway 
together. In war, np fnore great 
generals. The pulpit will no longer 
resound With the illustrious orators, 
wfcdttse 'words seemed to descend trom 
4fvine inspiration. Statesmen will bo 
Without elevation : instead of able 
men, .mere intriguers : the influence 
qf talent will be replaced by the in- 
fluence of coteries. Business will bo 
treated of in boudoirs, ami decided 
according to the caprice of abandoned 
women. They will dispose of admin- 
istrations, low or politics to the le\ el 
of lihejr own minds, and even ecclesi- 
astical dignities will depend oil their 
, patronage. As a consequence of that 

S erai debasement, an unmeasured 
lain will wise in the inferior classes 
qf all that is great in the state. 
Doubt will be applauded, and it w ill 
* extend to the power of the king, the 
noblesse, and the clergy. The spirit 
of investigation and analysis will 

2 plate the flights of the imagination. 

en will sound the depths of that 
power which they have ceased to 
, regard with respect. The authorities 
qf the earth will not be sufficiently 


—they must bring them down to their 
own fevel, and look l^low them. A 
terrible reaction wijl arise — the result 
of rancours to which general feel- 
ing wijtt no louder oppose any barrier. 
On all sides will spring up the ideas 
of (liberty and independence. Mean- 
while* the redoubtable progress of a 
revolution, ’which is advancing, will 
escape the observation of those whom 
it is to sw allow up ; for the frivolity 
of their lives, and the vacancy of 
their thoughts, wilt have deprived 

# them of all foresight.^r— (Vpl. i. p. 22.) 

. She (ourage with which the French 
church 6 eqmyatly denounced the vices 
and corruptions in high places with 
which it was ^mounded, has always 
been one of the most honourable fea- 
k tores of its glorious annals. Mqssillon, 
in the oqmqjted days of tlie regency, 

* was not behind Bourdfloue and Bos* 


suet and Pdarffon, in the timq-of 
Bonis XIV,, in •the discharge of this, 
noble duty : — 

“ When Massitton ascended the 
pulpit to instruct the joimg king, he 
threatened with the wrath of God the 
great on the earth who violated hie 
commandments, and the Regent mani- 
fested no displeasure * conscience had 
palsied hidkniud. Never had religion 
been more sublime,— never did she 
appear clothed in more feagniftcent 
language. To the profound corruption 
of the court, the preacher opposed the 
example of the little and the weak ; to 
their pride, the virtue of the poor, and 
its omnipotence in the sight of God. 

‘ Jf Providence peripits,* said he, 

* the elciatton of some unworthy cha- 
racter^, it is that they may be ren- 
dered useful to others. AU power 
comes from (bid, and is established 
only for the use of mun. The great 
would be useless on tho earth if they 
w ere not surrounded by the poor and 
the indigent ; they owe their eleva- 
tion to the public necessities; and, so 
tai are the people from being made 
for them, it is they who are made for 
tin* people. It is the people who give 
the great the light which they have 
to approach .the throne ; ahd it is fer- 
tile people that the throne itself has 
been raised. In a word, the great 
and the princes arc but, as it wore, 
the men of the people : thence it is 
that the prosperity of tho great attd 
their ministers, and of tho sovereigns 
who lme been the oppressors of tho 
people, has never brought any tiling 
but shame, ignominy, and maledic- 
tions to their descendants. We have 
>een issue from that stem of iniquity" 
the shameless shoots which have been 
the dogface of their name and of their 
age. Tlte Lord has breathed upon 
the heaps of their ill-gotten riches; 
he has dispersed them as the dust i If 
he yet leaves on the earth the rem- 
nants of their race, it is that they may 
remain an eternal monument erf 
vengeance. 

11 * Tlte glory of a conqueror will be* 
always stained with blood : — He 
passes like a torrent over the earth* 
only to devastate it, and not as a’ ma- 
jestic river which brings joy and abtm** 
dance. Tho -remembrance of U* 
reign will recall only the recollection* 
of the oils he has infested on ham** 
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ttfty. The people mffcr always from 
the vices of their sovereign. What- 
ever exaggerates* authority, vilifies or 
degrades it; 'princes, ruled by their 
passion#, are always pernicious and 
bizarre masters. Government has 
no logger a ruler wbenits head has none 

“ 4 The Lord has os er bjown On the 
haughty races and withered their 
roots. The prosperity of the impious 
lias never passed to tlieir descendants. 
Thrones, themselves, and ro}ol suc- 
cession nave failed, to 'effeminate add 
worthless princes ; and the history of 
tbo crimes and excess of the great 
is, at the same time, the history of 
tlieir misfortunes and of their tall. 

“ 4 Triucea and sovereigns cannot be 
great but m rendering themselves uv- 
tul to the people — in bringing them, 
like *1 etuis Christ, abundance and 
peace. The liberty wbkh princes owe 
to their people,’ is the liberty of 
the laws. If on know only God 
above you, it is true ; but the laws 
should have an authority even supe- 
rior to yourselves. # 

44 4 A great man — a priuce — is not 
bom for himself alone. He owes him- 
self to liis subjects. The people, in 
elevating him, have entrusted him 
with power and authority, and have 
reserved to themselves, in exchange, 
his care, his time, his v ig dance, lie 
is a superintendant whom they have 
placed at their head to protect and 
defend them. It is the people who, 
by the order of God, have made them 
what they are.r-Yes, Sire ! It is the 
choice of the nation which has put the 
sceptic in the hand of your ancestors. 
It is it which proclaimed them sove- 
reigns. The kingdom came ih time 
to be considered as the inheritance of 
their successors ; but they owed it at* 
find; to the free consent of their .sub- 
jects, and it was the public suffrages 
Which, in the beginning, attached that 
right and that prerogative to their 
birtfe In a word, as , their preroga- 
tive fest flowed from ourselves, so 
kings should make no use of their 
power tmt for us. 1 ”— *(Vdt. i. p. 67.) 

Such was the eloquent and intrepid 
language In which Massillon addressed 
the Regent Orleans and Louis XV., 
In the plenitude of tlieir power, in 
the, chapel-royal at Versailles. It 
wua a minister of the established 
otauck, be it recollected, who thun- 


dered in thdse mmmmmd terms 
the prince who SeM in his hands the 
whom patronage of the church of, 
France. We should like to So© % 
preacher of ttfo Free and 'popular «di$. 
wonting establishments of Great 'Bri- 
tain or America thunder in oqualljr 
intrepid strains on the Vins whfelr 
most easily beset the democratic cow* 
gregations upon whom their elevation 
aijd fortune depend. : « 

44 There is nothing new, 11 says fed 
Wi«c Man, 44 under the sun/* WO 
have seen enongh, of late years, pf 
railw Ay manias, ami the almost incre- 
dible anxiety of all classes to realise 
something in the numerous El Dora- 
dos which infatuation or cupidity set 
afloat in periods of excitement. But* 
from the following account of Do 
Tocquevilio, it appears nhat a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago tliG same 
passions weie developed on a still' 
greater scale in France ; and even 
ladie> of rank and fashion may take & 
lesson in these particulars from th*» 
marchionesses and countesses Of tho 
court of the Regent Oilcans. 

44 In the month of August 171$, 
the anxiety to procure shares (in tbe J 
Mississippi scheme) began to asttonibter 
an immense crowd in the street Quin- 
campoijc, where, for many years, thd 
public funds had been bought and sold. 
From six in the morning, crowds of 
people, men and w omen, nch and poor, 
gcutlemen and burghers, filled the street 
and never loft it till eight at night. There 
>v ere spread all sorts of rumours, true 
or laNo ; and all tips devices of stock- 
jobbing were put in < practice, in order 1 
tef effect a rise or fall in the prices. 
The price of some shares rose to she- 
and-tfnrty times their original val 
Their price ofteu varied, during the 
course of a single day ? several thdtf- 
ghnd francs. From this peribitW/ 
gambling arose alternately mcrediblo' 
fortuues and total ruins. / 

44 The numerous instances whldfr* 
occurred of persons who had rim* 
from nothing and suddeftly boedfee 
possessed of immense Wealth, raised 
the public aridity to a pdrftct 
At that epoch of «scaiidai and Of tptUf* 
briifta, there was no felly lor vfeelif* 
which the high, society did not 
the lead. Tht degradation of 
minds was eqii^l to the 
their manners. The 'courtieity emt. 
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tte ftffeMKft gf the blood, beaieged-tte 
B$$ m to obfnm ‘shares. HeJuog 
Item among them with open tends; 
mid soon they were seen mingling in 
41m crowds of spectators, and cove* 
tern like them of discreditable gains* 
*My son, 1 said the Regent's mother, 

4 Ims given me, for my family, two 
nations' 4n shares. The King has 
taken some millions for his house. 
The whole royal family have received 
* otemf all the children of France, all 
their grandsons and princes of the 
&teod/—(2&tk Nov. 1719.) 

^ Women of the highest rank did 
Ml scruple to pay the most assiduous 
<couti to .Law to obtain shaies. They 
passed whole days in bis ante-cham- 
ber waiting for an audience, w Inch he 
voiy seldom gave them. One caused 
tel carriage to be overturned before 
Ids door to attract bis attention, and 
ted flic good fortune, in consequence, 
to get a tew words from him. Another 
stopped before his hotel and made her 
servants call out 4 Fiie,' to force him 
to come out, and thus obtain an inter- 
view. They were to be seen seated 
on the front pan of the carriage of 
Madame Law, striving to obtain from 
ter a profitable friendship. That wo-, 
man who had the effrontery to take 
the name ot Law, though she was 
only his mistress, treated them with 
hauteur. 

4y The same passion was not less 
vehement In the other claims of so- 
ciety. The Igte&t arrits of the coun- 
cil ted ordained that all Ahares should 
he paid in paper.; and instantly a 
croud assembled round the bank, to 
exchange their gold and silver for 
bank-notes. The women sold their 
diamonds and pearls, the men their 
plate, fire long the provinces became 
envious of the profits nude in tins 
capital, and desirous to share in them: 
proprietors sold their lauds far what- 
ever the) would bring, ami hastened 
to Fans to acquire the much coveted 
shares. Ecclesiastics, bishops even, * 
did not scrapie to mingle ia these 
transactions. In a short time, the 
population of the capital wp* increas- 
ed by three bundled thousand souls* 
Foreigners *]m> arrived iu crowds; 
but, less intoxiuaed by the prevailing 
mrnimm than the French* tliey fore- 
saw the fatal- denohipeat, ami, for 
the most part, extricated themselves 


in tin* from it# eff&^ v -~(V©l. i* 
ISO.) 

The ultimate issue of thif, as of all 
Other general mamas, was disastrous 
in 4h$ extreme. # 

44 The rise of shares having at length 
experienced a check, they continued 
for some time to oscillate up and 
down without any material variation, 
according to the devices employed by 
skilful speculators. These variations 
occasioned enormous changes In the 
fortune of the gambkm Those 
newly enriched, displayed an un- 
heard-of luxury ; hastening to enjoy 
wealth which had come to them like 
a dicam, and whic^i the wakening 
from it might dissipate. Never had 
the equipages teen so magnificent, 
never so numerous. Laqimis rolled 
about in tbeir chariots, and, from the 
force of habit, were seen sometimes U> 
get upon (Me back oftkeur own carriages* 

4 Fat the most showy aims on my 
coach,' said one to his coach-maker. 

4 1 will have that livery,' said another, 
when a particiilaily atyjiah one drove 
pant. Their furnitui e was sumptuous, 
their repasts exquisite, and the iw- 
bfase did not disdain to honour their 
tables, making such condescension the 
first step to alliances w hich might here* 
after convey to them some of the 
profits of their speculations. 

44 Meanwhile a frightful tumult dis- 
turbed every existence. Speculation 
became universal, unbounded, at 
length bi ntal. Persons a ere crushed 
to death Jn the approari.es to the Rue 
Quincampoix : the men with larger 
portfolios were in hourly danger of 
their live*. Assassinations w ete com* 
nutted : a Count tie Horn was eon* 
deraned to be broken or the wheel 
by the Parliament, and the sentence 
earned into execution, for having 
lobbed and murdered a courtier, 
Alarmed at tho crowds, the Regent 
interdicted the speculators from mak- 
ing use of tho Roe QufocarapMx^. 
they took refuge in the Place Ven- 
dome. In a single day that mpare 
was covered* with tents, where tte 
most sumpufbus stuffs were dia- 
lled ; ami, without disquieting 
themselves with the wild joy of sow** 
or the abject despair of otters, the. 
ladies of the couyt seated themselves 
at gambling tables, w hens the choicest 
refreshments were tended to tbps* 
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Bands of mtmidtM and cowrtnm§ 
served to amuM? that insensate crowd. 
S^mi its exegeses led to its toeing ex- 
pelled from the Place Vendfane ; it 
then taxed itself in the Hotel de 
Seasons (Vol. i. Jap. 138-134.) 

This exceeds even the joint-stock 
mania of 1824, or the railway mania 
of 1845, in this country, of which, in 
the conclusion of his ityttt volume of 
44 Tattered,” Mr Disraeli has given 
a graphic picture. Lady Bertie 
and Bellair, whose billet regarding 
the ** broad gumje” occasioned her to 
swoon, and dispelled the romantic 
attachment of Lord Montaeutc, was 
but a rq>etitkm of the French coun- 
tesses, who thronged the antecham- 
bers of Law a century before. More 
vehement m then desires, more mer- 
curial hi their temperanu nt than the 
English, the French, when Seized 
with any general m&nu, push it even 
into greater excesses, and induce upon 
themselves and then country mote 
wide-spread calamities. 

M. De Tocqtteville frequently, says 
that he is not a military historian ; 
and although he has considemblc 
powere of description, and, like all 
bis countrymen, understands some- 
thing of the a« t of war, ct It is very 
apparent that his inclination dot s not 
lie in that direction. We gladlv pve 
a place, however, to his admirable 
or count of the battle ot Fontenoy, 
and the exploits of the famous 
41 English column,” winch, though 
in the end iraranrcroftil, displaced a 
fhionr on the banks of the Scheldt 
which foreshad wed the heroism of 
AMiuera and Waterloo 

“The King of France passed the 
Scheldt, and, m npfteof the reprwenta- 
lions of Mondial toaxe, plated himself 
<m an eminence eomuiaudiitg a \ iew 
of the tiekl of battle, and where the 
bails rotted to bis beige’* feet. Many 
persons were wounded twiiSnd him. 
The English and the Dutch com- 
raeoefed tbe attack at the same time 
at different points. The former ad- 
vapsccd as If nothing could disconcert 
their audacity. As tbe ground con- 
tracted, their battalions became more 
close together, but still keeping the 
fittest cider; and there was formed, 
pttHJy toy design, partly by aecidowt, 
that redoufctaWe column of which the' 
Date Of Cumberland soon felt tins foil 


VaifK* Kotidn^COttM Withstand fi# 
terrible mass. Steady is moved 
ltumeWig forth death incessantly from 
every front The Frfcmsh regiments im 
vain strove to feipede its progress; they 
perished in the attempt. The first 
corps which the English approached 
was the regiment ot Gardes Frau*' 
Raises* Before the fire commenced, 
an English officer stepped forth fount 
the rank, and taking oil his haty said** 

4 Gentlemen of the French guard, 
fire.’ -A French officer advanced 
and replied, 4 Tlie French do not fins 
first we wIH repl}. 1 The English 
then levelled their pieces, and sent in 
a discharge with such pieci&ion, that 
the whole front rank ot the Guard &BL 
That ill-timed piece* of courtesy coit 
the lncs of eighteen officers. No 
sooner v as this over than the cohmm 
lenewed its march, slowly butwrith 
immovable firmness. Soon it bad 
passed by mv hundred tomes (1809 
feet) the front ot the French army* 
The battle seemed lost, and the pci* 
sons who surrounded the King already* 
began to Counsel him to tafte the 
field. 4 VI ho is the scoundrel who 
dares to ghe that adviee*to yomfr 
Maicbfy' 1 exclaimed the Marshal, 
uho had been all day in the hottest 
ofVthe fire. 4 Before the action bo* 
gan it was my time to give it: now 
it L too late ’ In truth, all was lost 
it the monarch had left his post* 
Bis remaining there seemed tt> mate 
heroes spring jout of the earth : hi* 
departure would have spread dfcn 
couragcnrent through the ranks. Tbw 
ad\ice of the Marshal coincided witto 
the feelings of the King, and Jim ro* 
mained tifrn. The blood of* Heavy 
IV. then beat at his heart. By khl 
advice a new effort bottei combined 
was resolved on The King, whose atop 
frotd had ne> er for an instant fem»< 
disturbed, in person milted fhefagi*/ 
th ee. Four guns, kept in reserve let 
hi* personal snfetr, were brought for* 
ward, and placed in blttevy at the 
distauce of forty paces from the \m& 
of the English tohjinii/ They fired- 
w#b grape* with extraor^inafy 
pkfity , and soon huge dim ms appeal 
in tne enemy’s ranks. The g»t 
of the French Guard (barged 
oualy in art tl^ opemn^-^ ’ 

sword in hand, leading thewr'anu 1 
swords of the horeesneiv aided toyate 
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fee of the gam and thoJbotHSoidtem, 
tiftnn completed the work of deofeue* 
tfeeu And ere long that terriWe 
tolttntit winch had so recently instate 
Mie bravest tremble, is nothing bat a 
vast ruin. The English had nine 
thousand kitted* and * wounded, the 
French were wakened by five thou- 
sent men.V<VfeL i. pp. 425-426.) 

Snell is the account of the conduct 
4*E the English troops at Fontenoy — 
the only great battle on the continent 
<& Europe in which they ever sus- 
tained a -defeat from the French — as 
giyett by the historian* of France itself. 
The crisis produced by the irruption 
of this terrible column into the centre 
of the French army, exactly resembles 
a similar attack lit Asperu and YVa- 
grkm, and the last onset of the Impe- 
rial Guards at Waterloo. The account 
Of the progress of the English column, 
and the means by which its advance 
was at length arrested, might pass 
fora narrative of the penetrating of 
the Austrian centre by the French 
column under Laivnes, on the second 
day of Asjicni, or the famous advance 
of the Old and Middle Guard against 
■the British right centre, on the even- 
ing of the 18th June 1815. Both 
these formidable attar k* were defeated, 
and' by means precisely similar to 
those by which Marshal Saxe stopped 
the English column at Fontenoy. At 
Wagram, also, the heavy mass of in- 
flmtry ted by Macdonald was arrested 
fey the dreadful cross-fir^ of the Aus- 
trian batteries ; and if the Archduke 
Charles had evinced the same tenacity 
««d resolution as Marshal Save, the 
result would' probably have been the 
umo^md Wagram had been Waterloo ! 
■ Of the effects of the irreligious fan*. 
tScfeia, the natural result of the ty- 
ranny and oppressive conduct of the 
Church of 4u>me, which ]>ervaded 
France for half a century before tire 
Bevohition, onr autlior gives the fol- 
lowing Interesting account : — 
u Another fmweitful cause of disso- 
lution existed iu French society at 
■this period The vast conspiracy 
aga|nst Christianity, of which Volfiiiap 
was the chief, daily developed itself 
te a mgre alarming manner. A body 
of man staling themselves philosophers 
•Mhat Is, lovers of wisdom — set up for 
warmers of the human race. They 
professed to be the enemies of faeju- 


rlice; they hadforover k their month# 
the words ‘humanity,’ *nd ‘pliilaa* 
Thropy f Hsheir object was defelrifcdfcobd 
to restore the dignity ofnian, and with 
that view they proposed to substitute 
certain conventional virtues for the 
precepts of Christianity. They pleaded 
tolerance, and soon they became tlmfiu 
selves intolerant. Misfortune excited 
their pity ; they ever ‘undertook It# 
defence, when there wa* a noise JLo 
be made, celebrity to be acquired by 
doing so. By these menus, they 
acquired a great renown , to philoso- 
phise w as continually in their mouths 
and their writings. It is no wonder it 
was so ; -for to philosophise, in their 
estimation, was to attack all the re- 
ceived opinions, aird annihilate them 
under the weight of public contempt; 
to persecute fanaticism without per- 
ceiving that the irreligious passion 
soon acquired the character oi the 
woivt species of fanaticism.* 

“ Y T o!taire, endow ed by nature w ith 
immense talent, had, fruin his earliest 
years, the steady w ill and unshaken de- 
termination which were necessary to 
make him a leader of thought. lio 
laboured at it all his Life, and hi# 
mental qualification^ enabled him to 
keep pace with the jmblic desires in all 
their branches The age was frivo- 
lous, and he excelled in fugitive ineees ; 
it was libertine, and he had obscene 
verses at command ; the esprita fort * 
had a leaning to incredulity, and he put 
himself at the head of the movement, 
and made use of it to turn into ridicule 
all that men had been most accus- 
tomed to revere. Gifted With extra- 
ordinary powers of raillery and sar- 
casm, he faithfully reflected in hib 
writings the graces and the v ices df 
the brilliant and profligate society ill 
which he lived. He kept sdme mea- 
sure in his publications as long as bo 
had atty hope of obtaining in Franco 
a political station ; but from the v6rV 
beginning, the acerbity of his disposi- 
tion displayed itself in his ceasHeaa 
attacks on the mysteries of religion, 
in the elegant society which sought 
him, and of which he was the delight. 

4 He had the art,’ says *Vflnraiti f ; of 
throwing discredit op a dogma' by & 
happy couplet ; by a philosophic Sen- 
tence be reflated a syllogistic, argu- 
ment,'"— (Vol. li. t>p, 61, 6*.) 

The correspondent# of Vbfttairfc 
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with the King of Pntetia, the bond of 
uuicm in which wa* their common 
antipathy tcChriefciattity»feiBsa©4 the 
least cfirious part of the lives of both 
these eminent men 'Needy ah the 
sovereigns of the Continent, at this 
period, were led away by this mania, 
destined to produce such fatal effects 
to. themselves and their children* 

Catherine of Russia was peculiarly 
active in the infidel league. DoTocque* 
viile gives the following interesting 
account of the almost incredible 
extent to which this mania prevailed 
in the age wjiich preceded the French 
Revolution : — 

M Voltaire and the King of Prussia 
resembled two lovers who were con- 
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catod with joy* ha wuafcrto HdvotML / 
on the 1766: ‘£o$3r H 

not see that the whdie North k fortai^ ' 
and that it is inevitable that sooner - 
or later those * miserable fenado s of , 
the South must be confounded t Tfc* 
Empress of Russia, the King 
sia, the conqueror of the superstitious 
Austrian, besides many other pridnea. 
have already erected the standard of 
philosophy.' Again he wrote to 
D'Alembert, on the 4tir June 176>J 
4 Men begin to open their eyes from one 
end of Europe tb the other. Fanaticism* 
which feels its weakness and implores 
the arm authority, despite itself, 
acknowledges hs defeat. The works $£ 
Bcdingbrokc, of Trent, and of Boulan- 
ger, universally diffused, are bo many 


tinuaily quart ding and making up 
their differences. The royal .hero 
could never dispefisp with the renoww revolution which for the last fifteen. or 
which the pi awes of the Patriarch twenty year? has taken place in gen* 


of Incredulity gave to him. "Cather- 
ine It. of Russia kept tip a dose 
correspondence with him ; his expres- 
sions to her were confiding, even 
tender. She, required that trumpet 
to celebrate her exploits, and palliate 
the uimes committed in the pursuit 
of liei ambition. 4 My Catau (his 
name for the Empress) loves the philo- 
sophers, her husband wil 1 suffer for it 
with posterity.’ At the same time, 
she respected him more than Frederick, 
and her letters were never disgraced 
by anyimpnritv. She offered D’Alem- 
bert to intru%t him with the education 
of her only son, and to settle on him a 
pension of 50,000 francs (£2000). She 
flattered Diderot, and sent him a pre- 
sent of 6G,000 francs (£2400). If the 
Encyclopedia is proscribed at Paris, 
it was reprinted at St Petersburg ; the 
Empress went so far as herself to trans- 
late the Belisarius of Mann ou tel Into 
the Russian tongue. Eighteen other 
princes, among whom were the King 
of Poland, the King of Sweden, and 
the King of Denmark, corresponded 
With Voltaire, and hasteued to deposit 
in his .Lands their adhesion to his pro- 
test against the prejudices of the age. 
Ifto princes and great men who were 
travelling in Europe, endeavoured to 
gtop at Feruey, happy if they could 
enjoy for a feu minutes the conversa- 
tion of the gioat writer. 4 1 have 
been, 1 said lie to Madame de Deffand, 
4 for fourteen years the hotel-keeper 
e f Europe^ In his old age, intoxi- 


eral opinion. It has exceeded 
raoht sanguine hopes. With 
to the common people , I take no charge 
of them — they will always remain Ac 
rabble . I cultivate my own gar to $ 
it is unav oidable that there should tie 
flogs iu it, but they do not prevent 
my nightingales from singing. 9 
Vol. ii. pp, 357-8. * 

Such were the opinions of the wise 
men of Em Ope in the age which pro* 
ceded the French Revolution! Itlse 
net surprising they brought on that 
cpimikiou. 

One of the most powerful meansby 
w hicli Voltaire and his jiarty succeeded 
in rousing so strong a feeling among 
the ablest men of Europe iu their 
favour, was by the constant appeals 
which they made to the feelings of 
humanity, and the resolution *\yifch 1 
which they denounced tbq cruelties, 
equallv impolitic and inhuman, which 
the Romish' Church, whenever It hid 
the power, still exercised* on the 
unhappy v ictims who occabionally foil 
under the baibarous laws of fonngr 
times. This atrocious adherence 0 
antiquated severity, in the vain idea 
of coercing tig) freedom x>f model* 
thought, iu an age of increasing phi- 
lanthropy, was, perhaps, the gr 
cause of the spread of modern 
lity, and of the general Jm 
which the Roman Catholic > 
was generally regarded by «l 
men* throughout Europe, 
respect thfetr iabotp i 



dfo a Irig he rt r arid 'in mfar m$ epidemic. Hme wasthe great 
m&»y mmftf cor rtributed to destroy agios* le of scepticism, caressed by all 
Ife0 ? dreadful fabric' of ecclesiastical Europe. Bat peit&er England mwr 
tymmy which the Romish Church Scotland , wore ovcrtcrnqd by their 
*$M Established wherever their faith efforts : on the contrary, Christianity, 
wa$ still prevalent, they deserve, and tried but net injured, came forth un- 
w*U%rer cfotain, the warmest thanks scathed from the furnace. The learn- 
of all friends of humanity. But, Hke mg — the talent — the zeal which arose 
most other reformers, in the ardour of ia defence of religion, were at least 
their zeal for the removal of real equal to what was employed in the 
grievances, they destroyed, also, bene- attack; and so completely did they 
freest institutions. It appears, too, baffle the offortsofthe infidel party, that 
from his confidential correspondence, Christianity grew and strengthened 
that Voltaire’s zeal in the cause of with every assault made upon it ; and 
humanity was more a war-cry assumed when th is great conflict began between 
to rouse a party, than a feeling of bene- the antagonist principles in 1793, 
volence towards mankind ; for no one England was found at its proper post 
rejoiced more sincerely than he did in the vanguard of reiigiou and order, 
when the acerbity of the fanatics was This fact is very remarkable, and de- 
directed against each other. serves more serious consideration than 

It must ever be regretted,” say^Whas yet been bestowed upon it. It 
M. De Tocqncville, 44 that Voltaire, clearly points to some essential diller- 
in undertaking the defence of out- cnee between the political and reli- 
* raged humanity,- appeared to have gioas institutions of France and Eng- 
had no oilier object but to employ his land at that period, ou the capacity 
sensibility to render the Roman which they bestowed upon a nation to 
Catholic religion odious.. The same withstand the assaults of infidelity 
man who had expressed such touching and corruption. It is. not difficult to 
regrets on the fate of the unhappy see wliat that difference was. In* 
.Calas, aProtcstanl, who had been bro- England, a free constitution was ca- 
ken on the wheel without sufficient evi- tabfished, freedom of discussion was 
douce, on a charge of murder by a permitted, and the church was not 
sentence of the parliament of Toulouse, allowed to exercise any tyrannical 
permitted the most cruel irony to flow sway over either the minds or bodies 
from his pen when tortures were in- of men. The consequence was, 
flieted on the Jesuits. 4 1 hear,’ said genins in the hour of need came to 
be, 4 thatthey have at last burned three her side, and brought her, triumphant 
Jesuits at Lisbon. This is truly con- through all the dangers by which 
soling intelligence ; but unhappily it she was assailed. Intellect was divi- 
rests on the authority of a Jansenist.’ ded ; it was not as in France wholly 
(Voltaire to M. Vernet, 1760.) 4 It ranged on the side of infidelity. The 
is said that they have broken Father cause of truth, though it may be sub- 
id aht grid a on, the wheel : God be jected to grievous temporary trials, 
j prmmdfar it! I should die content if l has nothing in the end to fear except 
could see the Jamenists and Molemsts from the excesses of tyranny exerted 
crushed to < hath byeachotfter.' (Letter in its defence. Unsheltered by power, 
to the Countess of Lutzelbonrg, vol. talent will speedily come to its aid. 
li. p. S6S.) * The wounds inflicted by mind can bo 

Great Britain was at that period cured oply by mind : but they wijl 
as much shaken by the effects of her never foil of being so if mind is left to 
irreligious party as France ; in fact, it itself. 

was from the writingsof Bolingbrolte, One of the welLknown abuses 
Tiudal, Toland, and their contempo- which preceded the Revolution, was 
raries. that Voltaire drew almost all the improper use which, in the reign 
thlarguments with which ins writings of Louis XV. was made of hurts de 
abound against the doctrines of Chris- cachet, obtained too often .by private 
tianity; Gibbon afterwards lent the solicitation or the interest of some of 
same cause the aid of his brilliant the mistresses of the King or liis min* 
genius, and vast industry. Scotland, isters. Their abuse rose to the high 
too, had its own share of the prevail* est pitch, under the administration of 
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the Duke de 1ft VUtitao. The Mar* 
chkmes* Luatgeae, his mistress, openly 
made a traffic of them. sM never was 
me refused to a man of influence, who 
bad a vengeance to satiate, a passion 
to gratify. The Comte de* Segur 
gives the following characteristic 
anecdote, illustrating the use made of 
those instruments of tyranny, even 
upon the inferior classes of society. 

44 T have heard related the aad mis* 
bap which occurred to a young shop* 
mistress, named Jcannetou, who was 
remarkable for her beauty. One day 
the Chevalier de Coigny met her ra* 
diant with smiles, and in the highest 
spirits. He inquired the cause of her 
extreme satisfaction. 4 I am truly 
happy, 1 she replied, — 4 Mv husbafcd is 
a scold, a brute ; he gave me no rest— - 
I lmve been with M.te ( omtede Sainr* 

Florcntin ; Madame , who enjoys 

bis good graces, has received me in 
the kindest manner, and for a present 
of teu Louis 1 have just obtained a 
hurt tie cachet which will deliver me 
from the persecution of that most jea- 
lous tyrant.’ 

4 *Two years afterwards. M. de 
Coigny met the same Jeannotoi., but 
now sad, pale, with downcast look, 
and a care-n orn couiite nuicc. 4 Ah ’ 
my poor Jeanncton n said he, ‘what 
has become of t cm J l uev er meet von 
any where. AVlmt has cast you dovv n, 
siuce wo last met?’ 4 Alas’ sir, 1 re- 
plied she, 4 1 tv as very foolish to be 
then in btieli spirits; mv vilhmons 
husband had that v erv day taken up 
the same idea as I; he went to the 
minister, and the same da) , bv the 
intervention of his mistress, he brought 
an order to 6hut mt* up; so that it cost 
our poor menage twenty ton is to 
throw us at the same time reciprocally 
into prison/ 11 — (Vol ii. p. 489.) 

M. De Tocqucville sums sip in 
these eloquent words w hicli close his 
woik, the tendency and linal result of 
the government of the Regent Orleans 
and Louis XV\ : — 

high society was more liberal 
than the bourgeois: the bourgeois 
than the people. The Revolution 
commenced in the head of the social 
aystem ; from that it gained the heart, 
and spread to the extremities. It 
became a point of honour to be in 
opposition. It was a mode of shining 
and acquiring )>opularity ; a fashion 


which the yoing seized with avidity. 
The words Liberty aad Representa- 
tive Government were continually In 
the mouths of those who were, em> 
loofc, to ascribe to them all thefr mis- - 
fortunes, * ’ 

44 The partition of Poland refe&Hrf 
to the French the political degrada- 
tion of their country. The great mad 
beautiful kingdom of France resent-* 
bled a planet under eclipse : its light 
scorned extinguished. The French 
honour felt itself profoundly morti- 
fied. In the midst of that degrada- 
tion, and from its very effects, political 
combinations entered more and more 
into every thought. The activity of 
mind, tv Inch no longer could find em- 
ployment iii tire glory of the country, 
took a direction towards industry and 
the sciences. The middle class, rich 
and instructed, obtained an influence 
which formerly had hcen monopolised 
by the nob f esse y and aspired to the de- 
struction of privileges which it did not 
enjov. Beneath both, the working 
classes, stoe|>ed in misery, crushed 
under the weight of taxes, reserved to 
the innovators the most formidable 
support. 

44 Thin the movement, arising from 
many different causes, extended mom 
and more, 'l'lie philosophers, by ‘in- 
cessantly depreciating the nation in 
their writings, had sun coded* in ren- 
deiiug the nation ashamed of itself. 
All parties in the nation seemed to 
unite in deeming it necessary to de- 
stroy the ancient social order. It 
was manifest that impdHant changes 
would take plate at no distant period, 
though the exact time of their ap- 
proaih could not be fixed with cer- 
tainty. It was at the approach of 
that tempest which was destined to- 
shake the state to its foundations, that 
the pride of philosophy sought to ex- 
alt itself by attacking heaven. By it 
the curb of conscience was broken, . 
find the great name of God, which’ 
might ha\ c imposed a restraint oil the 
violence of the passions which the 
Revolution called for ill*, was effaced. 
By this means, to the legitimate con- 
quest qf liberty vv ill ere long succeed 
a mortal strife of vanities, iu which 
those of the majority, having proved 
victorious, will stain themselves with- 
out mercy with the blood of the van- 
quished, Other people will, in future 
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tocrneiit, <h, reflecting wind 
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4 ; nmt they will eschew the s*m* 

hmmm the influence ofre* 
Igfeii wifi uHt be extinct Huong them, 
4 %>&terUy, that equitable judge oHhe 
past, imputes to philosophy ^at It 
perverted the minds of the people 
while it pretended to enlighten them, 
an4tumedrA^de from its proper eqd 
* ^evolution commenced with the de* 
sign of ameliorating the lot of the 
human race. 

*^Louis XV. left royalty tarnished 
nee. At his death the people 
J, — the enlightened classes coll- 
ated themselves. The vices of 
_ sovereign had opened in every 
heragh incurable wound. Neithcrthc 
virtues of Louis XVT* 


Which enable him to follow^ with a 
ce^neOt and discerning eye, the general 
coarse *4 eveats, He does not attach 
himpeif to individual men, — he is no 
hero-worshipper. His narrative has 
not the interest of biography, or of 
histories framed on its moM. It 
has not the dramatic air of Thierry, 
the genius of Chateaubriand, or the 
pictorial powers of Michelet It is, on 
that account, not likely toT>e so gene* 
rally popular aa the works of any of 
these eminent writer?. It resembles 
more nearly the admirable “ Sketches 
of the Progress of Society,” to be 
found in the works of Guizot and 
Sigmon di. As such, it possesses very 


T ». nor the glorj 

Mpdred during the American war; Jiigh merit, and will dbubttesa take ita 
aqr the sight of Franco restoicd to its^place among the standard works of 
fUtuk among the nations ; nor the love French history. Perhaps his wwk is 
of the j£i*g for his subjects ; nor the more , wrthy of study, and more 

fx-.x- V J likely to be esteemed by thinking 

men in other countries than liis own : 
for France lias gone through the con* 
vulsions consequent on the social mid 
moral evils which he has so well 
portrayed ; but others nations are 
only iu their commeucement. What 
to the one is history, to the other, if 
not a\ crfced, may be prophecy. 


_ itutlons which he bestowed 

oh f&em, could heal that fatal wound. 
The &taln& of the crown could be 
washed Qiri only by the blood of the 
just ascending t# Heaven by the steps 
*of the scaffold ”* — (Vol. ii. pp. 531, 
. 583) 

After these quotations, it is needless 
to say what the merits of M. De 
Tocqufeville’s wofik arc. lie possesses 


* Alluding to the sublime words of the Father Edgeworth to Louis XVI., at the 

foot Of the scaffold:**-" Fils de St Louis, montea au ciel ! 99 
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LETTERS ON TILE THUTJ1H CONTAINED XN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
IV. — S1SAI. GHOSTS, AND SECOND-SIGHT. 


Dear Akchy, — You will not ox- 
poet, after my last letter, that under 
the title of real ghosts, I am going to 
introduce to your acquaintance a set 
of personages resembling Madame 
Tussaud’s wax -work, done in air — 
filmy gentlemen, in * spectral bit tp 
coats, gray trousers, Wellingtons ; and 
semi-transparent ladies clad from the 
looms of the other world. No. 
Nicolai’s case 1ms extinguished that 
delusion. The visitant ami his dress 
are figments of the imagination 
always. They are as unreal and* 
subjective as the figures we see in out 
dreams. They are fancy's progeny, 
having under pressing circumstances 
acting rank, as realities. Hut, Archy, 
do dreams never come true? Let 
them plead their own cause. Enter 
Dream. 

A Scottish gentleman and his wife 
were travelling four or five years ago 
in Switzerland. There travelled with 
them a third party, an intimate 
lrieml, a lady, who some time before 
had been tin* object of a deep attach- 
ment on the part of a foreigner, a 
Frenchman. Well, she would have, 
nothing to say to him, but she gave 
him a good deal of serious advice, 
which I conclude she thought lie 
wanted, and ultimately promoted, or 
was a cognisant party to his mar- 
riage with a lady, whom she likewise 
knew. The so-married couple w r crc 
now in America. And the lady, my 
friend's fellow-traveller, occasionally 
heard from them, ami had every rea- 
son to believe they were both in per- 
fect health. One morning on tlieir 
meeting at breakfast she told her 
companions, that she had had a very 
impressive dream the night before, 
which had recurred twice. The 
scene was a room in which lay a 
coffin, near /which stood her ex-lover, 
in a luminous transfigured resplendent 
state ; his wife w as by, looking much 
as usual. The dream had caused the 
lady some misgivings;- but her com- 
panions exhorted her to view it'hs a 
trick of her fancy, and she w T as half 
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persuaded so to do. The dream, 
however, was right notwithstanding: 

In process of time, letters arrived an- 
nouncing the death after a short illness . 
of the French gentleman, within the 
twenty four hours in which the vision 
appeared. Exit Dream, with applause. 

I adduce this individual instance, 
simply because it is the last I have 
heard*, out of many that have come 
before me equally wtII attested. I 
should have observed, that my in- 
formant was the follow- traveller him- 
self: he told me the story in presence 
of his wife, wdio religiously attested 
its accuracy. You will meet with * 
similar stories, implicitly believed#; in 1 
every society you go into, varying In 
their circumstances— a ghost being 
sometimes put in the place of a 
dream, and sometimes a vague but t 
strong mental impression, a fore lading 
only. ‘"Ip lit the common point exists 
in all, that an intimation of the death 
of an absent acquaintance lias A been 
in one or another w^ ay Insinuated into 
the mind of his friend about the time 
the 4 > went really took place. Instances 
of this kind, it will've found, are far 
too numerous to permit one off-hand 
to conclude that they have arisen 
from accident; that the connexion 
between the event and its anticipa« 
tion and foreshadowing has been, 
merely coincidence. 

If you ask me liow I would other- 
wise explain these, stories, I will 
frankly avow r , that it appears to me 
neither impossible, jior absurdly im- 
probable, that the soul, or the nervous 
system, as you like, of the dying man, 
should have put itself into direct 
communication with the thoughts of 
his absent Mend. 

Ah, ah! the last touch of the vanx- 
pvr theory again! You were, then 
very modest about your hobby, and 
pretended not to know- him, and 
passed him off as my beast, and- now ' 
you daringly mount him yourself, and^ 
expect to be allow ed to pace him W* 
fore its, in that easy and confident 
style, as if he were seme well-known 
So 
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roadster of Stewart’s, or Ferriar’s, or 
Hibbert’s, or Abercromby’s. Now 
shall we shortly see you thrown, or 
run away with, or led by some will-o’- 
the-wisp into a bottomless slough. 

Well, that at all events will amuse 
ym. 

But in the mean time did you ever 
hear of the Wvnyavd ghost ? A late 
General Wynyard and the late Sir 
John ColelWok, when young men, 
were serving in Canada. One day — 

■ it was daylight — Mr Wynyard and 
Mr Colebrooli both saw a figure pn*s 
througli the room in which tliey wen*, 
sitting, which Mr Wynyard recognised 
as a brother then far array. One of 
them walked to the door, and looked 
out upon the landing-place; but the 
stranger w.*w not there, and n servant, 
who was on the Mail's, had seen no- 
body pa<< out. In tine' the news 
arrived, that Mr WynyardV brother 
had died about the time of the visit of 
the apparition. Of this story, which 1 
had Ik- aril narvai™!. 1 inquired t lie 
truth of two lub’tayv men. e:nh a 
. General Wynyard, near relations nf 
the ghost-seer of that name. They 
\told me it was so n .waled hy 
certainly, and that it had the implicit 
belief of the family. 

Another Amilm*. d whin-barreled 
ghost story .1 recently bn l narrated 
to me, and was rs-mvd if rested on 
evidence equally good. I have heard 
of several others being in exist- 
ence. 

Now, if these stories be true, to 
suppose* the events mere eoinciden e-*, 
or rnlhev to believe them to be so, 
would be an immense styetch of cre- 
dulity. The chances would be mil- 
lions" to one against two person-*, 
neither of whom, before or after, ex- 
perienced .consoi Ja! illusions, becoming 
the subject of one, and seemingly the 
same illusion at the same moment — 
the two hallucinations coinciding in 
point of time with an event which 
they served, in the mind of one of the 
parties at least, to foreshadow. I pre- 
fer supposing that the event so com- 
municated really had to do with, and 
was the common idea of the sensorial 
illusion experienced bv both parties, 
j speak figuratively, my dear Archy — 

* mind, figuratively — I prefer to think, 
that the death of a human being 
throws a sort of gleam through the 


spiritual world, which may now and 
then touch some congenial object with 
sudden light, or even two , when they 
happen to be exactly in the proper 
position; as the twin spires of a 
cathedral may lie momentarily illumi- 
nated by some far-off flash, while the 
countless roofs below lie in unbroken 
gloom. 

Pretty well, indeed! I think l hear 
yon say — Very easy, certainly ! But, 
perhaps, you will be kind enough to 
give us a trifle more grounds for ad- 
mitting your hypothesis than yon 
haw? \ei vouchsafed. Likewise a 
little explanation of what yon exactly 
mean might be of use, if you seriously 
hope Ut reconcile us to t liN most pro- 
digious prance. 

T shall be happy to ghe you every 
reasonable satisfaction. Then, in the 
find place. T propose to establish be- 
yond tlb? possibility of doubt nr ques- 
tion. and ct once, that the mind of a 
living human bt in hi^ inaiv 
state, may <nl j, i into communication 
with the * mind of another human 
being, liken Le i hLcwrv-da v - lute, 
through some other channel than that 
of the in their umlerstood and 

ordinary operation, and as it Mould 
sec:n. ionucdbOely (md directly: -o that 
it beco aes at orvf mtimalcly ac p’-aii-t- 
ed with all the former a fleet ions lec ! - 
itig*\ \olitions. history of the second 
mind. 

Heinrich Zschdkhe, T need hardly 
say, is one of the most eminent 
literary men now lining in Fhjrope • 
one, mo, wlur-e life has not been ex- 
clusively occupied with the cultivation 
of letters, but who. having been 
early engaged in public and official 
employments in Switzerland, the, 
country of his adoption, has been 
practically tried and proved in sight, 
of the world, in which he has alw ays 
borne a high .and unblemished cha- 
racter; one, dually, whose writings 
and whose life have happily concurred 
in winning for him general respect, 
esteem, and confidence. Then, in a 
port of autobiography wdiich Zscliokko 
published a few years back, (Srfhst- 
schatf, it is entitled— Self-retrospect,) 
there occurs the following passage, 
wdiich I translate and give, at length, 
from its marvellous interest, from its 
unquestioned fidelity, from the com* 
plete and irresistible evidence it 
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affords that the phenomenon, cmm-l/those fleeting visions ns n trick of thti 
dated in the last paragraph, occri- fancy; the nioi'e so thift mv dream - 


sionaUy turns up In men's experience. 

u Jf the, reception of so many visit- 
ors was occasionally troublesome, it 
repaid itself occasionally, either by 
making me acquainted with remark- 
able personages, or by bringing out a 
wonderful sort- of seer-gift, which i 
railed rny inward vision, and which 
has always remained an enigma to 
me. I am almost afraid to say a 
word upon this subject, not for fear of 
the imputation of being superstitious, 
but lest 1 dionld encourage tiiat dis- 
prK'fiou in others ; and yet it forms a 
contribution to psychology. So to 
confess. 

■•It h acknowledged that the jud/- 
ment which we lorn of si rangers 
ui on liJM seeing them. n frequently 
ue.n m*d han that whwh we 

ad *| >on long :* acquaintance 

with the.n. The first inijU-es-iio:) 
which, tlironjh an in.- ti net of the >or, 
^tracts one towards, or repels o. 
from another, becomes after a tin 
more dim, and i- T weakened, either 
through lii^ appearing other than at 
lirst, or through our b ing aeeu^toon -i 
to him. lVoph* speak, too, in refer- 
cine to ' uch eases, ot involuntary 
^yiupathies ami aversions, an*, a Uiuh 
a special certainty to such manifest a 
(ions in children, in whom kooivlotlg. 
of mankind by experience wanting 
Others again are incredulous, and 
attribute all to physiognomical skill. 
But of myself. 

li It. Ii:»n happened to me occasion- 
ally, at the fuvi meeting with a total 
Granger. when { have boon listening 
in silence 1 to his conversation, ihat hi< 
past life, up lo the present moment, 
with many minute uivtimManecs, be- 
longing to one or other particular 
scene in it, has come across me like 1 
n dream, but distinctly, entirely in- 
voluntarily and unsought, occupying 
in duration a few minutes. During 
this period, 1 am usually so completely 
plunged into the representation of the 
stranger’s lifq that at last I neither 
continue to see distinctly his face, on 
which I was idly speculating, nor 
hear intelligently his voice, which at 
first I was using as it commentary on 
the test of his physiognomy. For a 
long time, I was disposed to consi^r 


vfsiou displayed to me the dress and 
movements of the actors, the appear- 
ance of the room, the fhrniturc and 
other accidents of the scene. Till on 
one occasion, in 1 a gamesome mood, I 
narrated to my family the secret 
history of a sempstress, who had jnSt 
before quitted the room. I had never 
seen tin* person before. Nevertheless, 
the hearers were astonished, and 
laughed, and would not be persuaded 
but tna< 1 had a previous acquaintance 
with the former life of the person, in 
jh much as what I had stated was 
perfectly true. I Mas nor less aston- 
ished to hud that my dream- vision 
agreed with reality. 1 then gave more - 
) attention to the subject, and as often 
propriety al found of it, 3 related to 
those whose lives hod so passed 
before me. the ^nbsnnce of my dream - 
vision, to obtain fr--u them its con- ' 
tiw.lirtbn or continuation. On every 
occasion iN confirmation followed, 
not without amazement on the part 
of those m ho g ive It. 

“ Boast of all could l mvselfgivefaiUr 
t conjuring tricks of my mind. . 

Ta cry time that 1 dtjfefribed to any one 
my dream- vista# f&jWting him, 1 
ci'.itideiitlv expected him to answer. it * 
wa.' not s,*. A secret thrill always 
cairn* ow e me. nhen the lUbaicr ve- 
'd. It happened as you say,’' or 
when, before he spoke, hi* Astonish - 
meiit bciravcd ihat J was not wrong. 
Instead of recording many instance!?, iJ 
Mill give .» v.hkb at tin* rime mud$* 
ii strong ii e-siou upon me: — 

“On a whet-da^, (fair-day,) I 
mo tlu 1 town of Wahishnt, 
accompanied by two young foresters 
who are Mill nine. ii was evening, 
tired >\ith our walk, we went 
into an ion called the Ilobstook. Wo, 
took our supper with n numerous 
company ;if the public table, when it 
happened that they made themselves 
merry over the pc'idiarities and sim- 
plicity of the Swiss; m common with 
the belief in mesmerism, Lavater’s 
physiognomical system, and the like* 
One of my companions, whose national ’• 
pride was touched by their raillery, 
begged me to make some reply, par- 
ticularly in answer to a young mau^f 
superior appearance, who sa| opposite,®* 
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and had indulged in unrestraineci 
ridicule. It happened that the event a 
of this very person’s life had just pre- 
viously passed before my uiind. I 
turned to him with the question, 
whether he would reply to me with 
truth ami candour, if I narrated to 
him tho moat secret passages of his 
history, he being as little known to 
me as I to him. That would, I sug- 
gested, go something beyond Lav .iter s 
physiognomical skill. lie promised, 
if I told the truth, to admit it openly. 
Then I narrated the event-* which 
my dream- vision had furnished me 
with, and the table learned the his- 
tory of the young tradesman's life, 
of his school years, his peccadilloes, 

* and finally of a littlv act of roguery 
committed by him on the stroiig-bo\ 
of his employer. 1 described the 
uuiuhabited room, with its white 
walls w here, to the right of the brow n 
door, there had stood upon the table 
the .small black money-chest, <kc. 
A dead silence reigned in the com- 
pany during this recital, w hieh 1 broke 
in upon, only by occasional h asking 
whether I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted tlu* correctness 
of each circumstance — oven, which 1 
could not expect, of the last. Touched 

* w r ith bis frankness, I mu lied my 
**lmnd to him acioss the table, and 

closed my narrative. He asked my 
name, which I gave him. We sat 
up late in the night conversing. He 
may be alive y ct. 

t I can w ell imagine how a 

lively imagination could put mu 
romauce fashion, from the obvious 
character of a poison, how he would 
act under given circumstances. But 
whence came to me the involuntary 
knowledge of accessory details, which 
were without any sort of interest, 
ami respected people w r lio for the 
most part were perfectly indifferent 
to me, with whom i neither had, nor 
wished to liav e, the slightest associa- 
tion? Or was it in each case mere 
coincidence? Or had the listener, to 
whom I described his history, each 
time other images in his mind than 
the accessory ones of my story, but, in 
surprise at the essential resemblance 
of my story to the truth, lost sight of 
t)ja poiuts of difference? Yet I have, 
%in consideration of this possible 


'source of error, several times taken 
pains to describe the most trivial cir- 
cumstances -that the dream-vision has 
sliowu me. 

“Not another w r ord about this 
straugo seer -gift — which I can aver 
was of no use to me in a single in- 
stance, wlii< li manifested itself occa- 
sionally only, and quite indepen- 
dently of my volition, and often in 
relation to persons in whose history I 
took nut the slightest interest. Nor 
am 1 the only one in possession of 
thi-* fatuity. In a journey with two 
of my sons, I fell in with an old 
Tyrolese, who travelled about selling 
lemons and oranges, at the inn at 
Vnterlianenstein in one of the Jura 
passes. He lived his eyes for some 
time upon me, joined in our conversa- 
tion, observed that though 1 did not 
know him, he knew m k , and began to 
describc«inv ads and deeds to the no 
little amusement of the peasants, and 
astonishment ot mv children, vs 1mm it 
interested to learn that another pos- 
sensed t ho same gift as their father. 
How the old lemon merchant acquired 
his knowledge, he was not able to ex 
plain to himsclt, or to me. But he 
seemed to attach great importance to 
Ins hidden wisdom 1 

It appears to me. mv dear AiUiv, 
that the remaikable statement wide li 
1 have thus put be tore yon, completely 
establishes that, in lehieuee to the 
past, the mind occasionally receives 
knowledge ihrough other than the 
known and ordinary rhainiels ; and 
that the simplest and most natural 
interpretation ot the fads narrated, is 
to suppose that, undei special dmim- 
stances, one mind can put itself into 
direct communication with another. 

And I think that these considera- 
tions give a front and plausibility to 
the hypothesis, that, in some eases 
of dreams and sensorial illusions, 
which have turned out true and sig- 
nificant intimations of tin* death of 
absent persons, there may have been 
at the bottom of them a relation esta- 
blished between the minds or nervous 
systems of the distant parties 

1 will now go a step further, and 
throw out the conjecture, that the 
mind may occasionally assert the power 
of penetrating into futurity, not 
though a shrewd calculation of wliat 
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i s likely to come to pass, but by put- 
ting itself in relation with some othei* 
source of knowledge. 

For I think it cannot be doubted 
that there is something in the super- 
stition of second-sight, 'w hich formerly 
prevailed so extensively in Scotland, 
in the northeu islands, and Denmark. 
Every one lias heard and read of f his 
pretended gift. 1 have no evidence, 
1 must confess, to offer of its reality 
beyond that which is accessible to 
every one. lint I have heard several 
instances told, which, if the testimony 
of sensible people may be taken in 
such marvellous matters as readily as 
oil other subjects, evinced foreknow- 
ledge. The, tiling foretold lias gener- 
ally been death or personal misfortune. 
Sometimes the subject has been more 
trivial. A much-respected Scottish 
lady, not. unknown iu literature, told 
me very recently how a friend of her 
mother's, whom she w ell remembered, 
had been compelled to believe in 
second-sight, through it ^ manifesta- 
tion in one of her servants. She had 
a cook, who was a continual annoy- 
ance to her through her) ^session 
of this gift. On one occasion, when 
the lady expected some friends, she 
learned, a short time before they were 
to arrive, that the culinary prepara- 
tions which she had ordered in their 
honour had not been made. Upon 
her remonstrating with the offending 
cook, the latter simply but doggedly 
assured her that come they would not, 
that she knew it of a certainty ; and 
true enough they did not come. 
Some accident had occurred to prevent 
their visit. The same person fre- 
quently knew beforehand what her 
mistress’s plans would be, and was 
as inconvenient in her kitchen 
as a calculating prodigy in a ertunt- 
ing-housc. Things went perfectly 
right, but the manner was vexa- 
tious and irregular; so her mistress 
Bent her away. This anecdote 
would appear less puerile to you, if 1 
might venture to name the lady who 
told it to me, and who believed it. 
lint, as 1 said before, I do not build, 
in this branch of the question, upon 
any special evidence that I have to 
adduce. I rely upon the mass of 
good, bad, and indifferent proof there 
is already before the world, of the 
reality of second-sight. I liave, # of 


course, not the least doubt that more ?; 
than half of those who have laid 
claim to the faculty, were not pos- * 
sessed of it. I have further no doubt 
that those who occasionally "really 
manifested it, often deceived them- 
selves, and confounded casual impres- 
sions with real intimations ; and that , 
they were nuisances .to themselves 
and to their friends, through being 
constantly on the look-out for, and 
conveying warnings and forebodings ; 
and that the power which they 
possessed, w as probably never useful 
in a single instance, cither to them- 
selves or others — those only having 
gained by the superstition, wh<f were 
mere rogues and impostors, and tunipd 
their pretended gift to purposes' of 
deception. 

I shall now proceed to inquire how 
ft# it is conceivable that the nitnd or 
soul, its usual channels of communi- 
cation with external objects, the 
senses namely, being suspended and 
unemployed, may enter into direct 
relation w ith other minds. 

There is a school of physiological 
materialists, who hold that the mind 
is but the brain in action ; in other 
words, that it is the office of the brain 
to produce thought and feeling. I 
must begin by combating this <*rror. ^ 

What is meant by one ‘substance 
producing another ? A metal is pro- 
duced from an ore ; alcohol is produced 
from saccharine matter ; the bones and 
sinews of an animal are produced 
from its food. Production, in the 
only intollijcfiblo sense of the, 
means the conversion of one substanco 
into another, weight for weight, 
agreeably with, or under mechanical, 
chemical, and vital law's. But to 
suppose that in order to produce con- 
sciousness, the brain is converted, 
weight for weight, into thought and 
feeling, is absurd. 

But what, then, is tlic true relation 
between consciousness and the living 
brain, in connexion with which it is 
manifested? 

To elucidate the question, let ua 
consider the parallel relation of other 
imponderable forces to matter. Take, 
for instance, electricity. A galvanic 
battery is set in action. Chemical 
decomposition is in progress ; one or 
mire new compounds are produced 
the quantitative differcnccfcare ^xactljr 
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accounted for. But there is boxdc- 
tbing further to he observ ed. 'Flic 
chemical action liab disturbed the, 
mampment force of electricity , 
and a vigorous electric current ib in 
motion, 

The principle of consciousness ib 
another imponderable force -which 
pervades the universe. The brain 
and nerves are framed of such mate- 
rials and in such arrangcim uN, that 
the chemical cnanges constantly in 
progress under tlio control ot Lie. 
determine in them currente ot thought 
and feeling. 

We must be satisfied with hay Liu 
got thus far by help of the Analogy , 
£*r try to push it further ; lor beyond' 
the feet ot both being imponderable 
^forces, electjiut} and ( oiibCiouMU'M 
have nothing in (oiumou. The} aie 
otherwise violently unlike , oric*cmnIc 
each other as little as a tooth-pick 
and a Iieadacli. Ilnur further rela- 
tions to the material arrangements 
through which thgv may be excited 
or disturbed, are ^ubjgets ot separate 
and disftimxlai studies, and resolvable 
into laws which have no nfinut}, and 
admit of no comparison. 

But upon the step which we haw* 
gained, it stands tq reason, that the 
indi victual consciousness or mind, ha- 
bitually energizing in and through a 
^given thing brain, may, lor *my thmg 
WO laaow to the contrary, and ver} 
^acehnahl} , be drawn, under < iicuni- 
stfinuceh fey onrable to the event, into 
direct communication with < o/i suous - 
n^fe,‘ - 4hdlvidualifeed or diffused ehe- 
Where. 

Accordingly, fitere is no intrinsic 
absurdity in supposing that Zseliokke’s 
mind was occasionally thrown into 
direct relation with that ot a chance 
visitor through favourable influences ; 
that the soul of Amod Paole, as he 
lay in histygrayc alive, in the bo-called 
vamp) r-fltate, may have dravyn 
#into communion the minds of other 
persons, who vjgfore thereupon the 
Subjects of Hjjpsonl ilhibions of which 
he was the wmc ; — thatdho mind of 
Joan of Arc may by possibility hay e 
been placed in 1 elation with a higher 
Itoind, which foreknew her dentin}, 
and in a parallel manner displayed it 
, to her. 

Individual facts may bo disputed 

attributed to mere coincidence, but 


a* soon as their number and bingu- 
ferity and authentication take them 
out ol that category, the explanation. 
offered above cannot bo put aside a* 
prtma Jam absurd. Like other first 
hypothec*, indeed, it will, il received 
tor a time, have ultimately to nrako 
yvay for a collector notion. Still if* 
y\ in hay (‘ liel|K»d to lead to tmtii. I 
am quite imMeient to iib fate. But 
J am not iudlfieient to the reception 
the facts themselyes may meet y\ith, 
yy inch i hay c adduced it to explain. 
Jt is true that nothing can he more 
trivial and useless than the chamber 
in \\ Inch they present themselves. 
I>is( ounet ted objection t outbreaks, 
tin*} aeon, ot some obscine power, 
they may beiompuicd lo the atti ac- 
tion ot light bodie- by amber idler 
tuition, and ate as }ct as unmeaning 
ami y alueless yy ere the lust tttdicA- 
tions ot the elu tin force Theielote, 
doubtless* are tiie> so (oniiuonlj dis- 
rcgaidt d 

it is not indeed unlikely tlmt, on 
looking dusiM, a nuiubei of other 
incidents, turning up on tiillmg or 
important ou wons. may he tonncl to 
dejjcnd on the same uiuse w itli those 
we have been considering — things 
that seem tor a moment odd and un- 
an (mutable, something more than 
couuidunes, and tue tin n ioigotteu. 
The simultaneous suggestions ot the 
same idea to two person-, m comer- 
sation, the spiead of puui< -fcais, 
sympathy in general, the attraction 
01 repulsion felt on first acquaintance, 
the mluitiyc knoyvlcdgi ot mankind 
which some possess, the universal 
fa^i uuition txereised by others, may 
be found, ix*rim}>s, in part to hinge ou 
the same principle with Zschokke’s 
3ei-gift. 

Afcnrog the odd incidents yvbich 
this train of reflection brings to my 
mind, (wliirii you arc at liberty to cx.- 
plahi in the yyft} }ou like best,) I am 
tempted to select and mention two 
that were communicated to me by 
Admiral the Honourable G Dundas, 
then a Lord of the Admiralty , and in 
constant communication with bis col- 
league, Sir Thomas 'Hardy, from 
whom he received them. They yvero 
mentioned as anecdotes of Lord Nel- 
son, to show Uib instinctive judgment 
of men. They both go further. 

When Lord Nelson yvas preparing 
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to follow the French fleet to the West 
Indies, «Oaptaitt Hardy was present 
as he gave directions to the coiunmu- 
der of a frigate to make sad with ail 
speed, — to proceed to certain points, 
when' he was likely to see the French, 
— having tytteu the French, to go to 
a certain harbour, and there wait 
Lord Nelson’s coming. After the 
commander had left tin* cabin, Nelson 
said to Hardy, “Ilcwill go to the West 
Indies, he will see the French, he will 
go to the harbour 1 have directed, but 
he will not wait for me. He will 
return to Hug Land.” He did so. 
Shortly before the battle of Trafalgar, 
an English frigate wa^ in advance of 
the fleet looking out for the enemy ; 
licr place in tie filling was hardly 
discernible, Captain Hardy wa$> 
with Nelson on the quarter-deck cd 
the ’V ictorv . Without any tiling to 
lead to it. Nelson ^aid, “The Celeste ” 
(cr whatever the frigate h imliuc may 
have been) — “the Celeste sees the t 
French.” Hurd} had nothing to any * 
on the matter. “ She sees the French ; 
she’ll fire a gun.” Within a little, the 
boom of the gun * as heard. 

Socr«\tc>. it is well known, had sin- 
gulai intimations, which lie attribut'd 
to a fa mi I tar or demon. One (lay 
being with the an*)} , lie tried to per- 


suade an officer, who was going across 
the country, to take a different route 
to that which he intended; “If you 
take that,” ho said , “you will be met 
and slain.” The officer, neglecting 
bis advice, was killed, as boerates 
hud forew anted him. 

Tfrnarclms, who was curious on the 
bubject of the demon of Socrates, wetffc 
to tlic cave of Trophmuus, to learn 
ol the oracle about it. There, havflag. 
for a short lime inhaled the mephitic 
v -lpattr, he felt as if he had received 
a sudden blow on the head, and sank 
down insensible. Then hib head ap- 
peared to him to open and to give 
issue to his soul into the other world; 
and an imaginary being seemed to 
inform him that. u the part of the sold 
engaged in the body, entrammelleff 
in its organisation, is the soul as ordi- 
narily understood ; but that there is 
another part oi province of the wonl, 
which the demon. This has a cer- 
tain control over the bodilv soul, and 
among* other offices constitutes con- 
science. lu tin ee months” the vision 
added, “}<ui will know more of this.” 
At the end of three months XimarchuB 
died. 

Again adieu. Yours, &c., 

Mac Haws. 
s 

t 


V . — TRANl L AND SLEKVW ALKINO. 


DkAu Akchv , — The subjects which 
remain to complete our brief corre- 
spondence, are Religious Delusions, 
the Possessed, and \\ itehcraft. 

In onier that 1 may set these fu lly*- 
and distinct 1\ before }ou, it neces- 
sary that you should know what is 
meant b> Trance. 

You have already had partial 
glimpses of thib comprehensive phe- 
nomenon. Arnod Paole was in a 
trance, in his grave in the church- 
yard of Meduognft : Timurchus was 
in a trance in the cave of Tropbonius, 
But we must go still further back. 
To conceive jxroporly the nature of 
traiwe, it in necessary to form clear 
ideas of the state of the mind in or- 
dinary sleepiug and w aking. * 

During our ordinary waking state, 
we are conscious of an uninterrupted 
flow of thought, which we may ob- 


serve to be modificS^y three ftidu* 
enccs — tiie first, suggestions of oar 
experience and reflections, impulses 
ol our natural and Squired character; 
the second, present impression! on our 
senses ; the third, voluntary exertion 
of the attention to detain one class of 
ideas in pi eferenoo to others. 

Further, wo habitually 
things around us, b} 
sensation. But on some, and mat 
the most part trivial occasions, 
seem endowed with another sort of ^ 
perception, which j^ritlgy direct, mi? 
dependent on newmode^Vaensatiavk^ ' 

Again, the balance of tike mental 
machinery may be overthrown. Th§ v 
tfJggosfchaw of the imagination my 
become sensorial illusions ; the 
incut may be the subject of pmOQt 
hallucinations ; the feelings my M 
perverted; our ideas may lose'oofti* 
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flexion and coherence ; and intelli- standing oiysitting. That fa, we cease 
gence may sink into fatrity. t [ to attend to the maintenance of our 

So much for onr waking state. equilibrium k We forget the majority 
During sleep, there are no adequate of our dreams : attention is the soul 
reasons for doubting that the flow Of of recollection, 
our ideas continues as uninterrupted Our dreams arc often nonsense, or 
as in a waking state. It is true, that involve absurdities or idea# which we 
some persons assert that they never know to be false. The check of the 
dream ; and others that they dream oc- attention is absent, 
oasionally oilly. But there is a third Our ideas whirl with unwonted 
class, to which I myself belong, who rapidity in onr dreams ; the fly-wheel 
continually dream, and who always, of the attention has been taken off. 
on waking, distinctly discern the fu- l^hen w o are being overcome w ith 
gitive rearguard of their last sleep- bleep, w e are conscious of not being 
thoughts. The simplest view of able to fix our attention, 
these diversified instances, is to sun- When w e would encourage sleep, 
pose that all persons in sleep are al- t wo endeavour to a\oid thoughts which 
ways dreaming, and that the spaces would arouse the attention, 
seemingly vacant of dreams, are only r lbough the sensibility of our or- 
gaps in the memory ; that all persons gans is really undiminished, it seems 
■ asleep always dream, but that all to be lowered iu sleep, because then 
persons do not always remember their no attention is given to common sen- 
dreams. bdtion. 

The suggestivOinfluences that mod- Sleep, how ever, it should be added, 
ify the current of ideas in bleep, are # may be eithei profound, or light, or 
not so numerous as those in operation * impel feet ; iu the two latter cases, the 
in our waking state. j attention seems to be less completely 

The principal, indeed in general the ! suspended, 
exclude, impulse to our dreaming. bo, in sleep, .it is the attention alone 

thoughts is our past experience and I that really sleeps, the lest of the 
existing character, from and in obc- j mental powers and impulses aie on 
dience to which, imagination mdtllds \ the contrary in motion, but flee and 
our dreams, ^ f unchecked, obtaining their lcfresh- 

tfot that sensation is Suspended in meut and rcno\ation from gambol- 
aleep. On the contrary, it appears to 4 ling about and stretching themselves, 
have its usual acuteness ; and impres- The inspector only slumbers; or, to 
sions made upon our senses — the feel- { use a c loser figuie, he letires to a 
fqgs produced by' an uneasy posture, sufljcient distance from them, not to 
for instance, or jfchc introduction of be disturbed by any common noise 
sudden light into tjie Toom, or a loud they may make ; any great disturb- 
and unusual noise* or even whisper- ance calls him back dnectly; likewise, 
ings iu the ear — will give a new and, he sits with his watch in his hand, 
corresponding direction to the dream- having a turn for noting the flight of 
ing thoughts, Sqpsation is only com- time. 

monly not called' into play in sleep: In contrast with the above concep- 

we shut our ey# j w e even close the tfon of the states of sleeping and 
pupils; wo cover np our oars; court , w aking, the alternations of which com- 
darkuetf^nd qutet ; know ing that the pose onr ordinary being, I have now 
more w^hedude Sensible impressions to hold up another conception, rcsem- 
I the better we shall sleep. bling the first, of which it is the 

" But the grejLdiffercnco between double, — but v aguor, more shadowy, 
peeping and ffijjp g, that which in- of larger and gigantic proportions, 
* deed cons||tat3|ffbe essence of the from its novelty astonishing, like tho 
former state, jpfeychically considered, is mocking spectre of the IJartz ; which 
the suspension of the attention — all is yet but your own shadow cast by 
the leading phenomena of sleep are the level sunbeams on the morning 
directly traceable to this cause: for mist. 

example— AH the phenomena embodied in 

In sleep we cease to support 'our- this conception, I propose to denomi- 
, J&vcs, mid fall, if wc were previously natc Trance. But let me promise that 

.TW 
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all do not belong to cverf instance 1 of 
trance. If I undertook to specify the 
external appearances of the human 
species, I must enunciate among other 
things, as colours of tlio skin, white, 
yellow, brown, black ; as qualities of 
the hair, that it is flowing, soft, lanky, 
harsh, frizzled, woolly ; but I should* 
not mean that eveiy human being’ 
presented all these features. 

Then, as our ordinary being presents 
an alternation of sleeping and waking, 
so does trance-existence. There is a 
trance-sleep and a trance-waking to 
correspond with ordinary sleep and 
ordinary waking. 

As natural sleep has different de- 
grees of profoundness, so has trance 
Seep. They present a latitude so 
extensive, that it is convenient and 
allowable to lay down three different 
degrees or states of trance-sleep. 

Then, of trance-sleep first, and of 
its tlireo degrees. 

The deepest grade of trance -sleep 
extinguishes* all the ordinary signs of 
animation. It forms the condition 
in which manv are buried alive. It 
is the so-called \ amp} r state in the 
vairpyr superstition. " [See Letter II. 
ol this series.] 

The middle giadc presents the ap- 
pearance of profound unconsciousness ; 
but a gentle breathing and the circu- 
lation are distinguishable. The body 
is flexible, relaxed, perfectly impas- 
siv c to ordinary stimuli. The pupils 
of the eyes are not contracted, but yet 
are fixed. This state is witnessed oc- 
casionally in hysteria, after violent 
fits of hysteric excitement. 

In the lightest degree of trance- 
bleep, the person can sustain itself 
sitting; the pupils arc in the same 
state as abo\ e, or natural ; the appa- 
rent unconsciousness profound. 

Two features characterise trancc- 
sloep in all its grades. One, an insen- 
sibility to all common stimulants, 
however violently applied ; the other, 
an inward flow of ideas, a dream or 
vision. It is as well to provide all 
words with a precise meaning. The 
term vision had better be restricted to 
mean a dream during trance-sleep. 

The behaviour of Graiulo, wlro had 
been buried in the vaiupyr state, w hen 
they wore clumsily cutting his head 
off, makes no exception to the first of 
the above positions. lie had then 


just emerged ont of bis trance-sleep, * 
either through the lapse of time, or 
from the admission of fresh air, or 
what not. 

It will not be doubted that the 
mind may have visions in all the 
grades of tranec-sleep, if it cap be 
proved capable of them in the deepest; 
therefore, one example will suffice for 
all three cases. 

llenry Engclbreckt, as w e learn in a 
pamphlet published by himself in the 
year 1639, after a most ascetic life, 
(luring which he had experienced sen- 
sorial illusions, was thrown for a brief 
period into the deepest form of trance- 
bleep, w hich event he thus describes : — 

In the 3 ear 1623, exhausted by in- 
tense mental excitement of a religious 
kind, and by abstinence from food, 
after hearing a sermon which strongly 
affected him, lie felt as if he could 
combat no more, so he gave in and 
took to his bed. There he la} a week 
without tasting any thing but the 
bioad and wine ot the sacrament. 
On the eighth day, he thought he fell 
into the death-struggle ; d&itli seemed 
to Invade him from below upwards; big 
body became rigid ; his hands and feet 
insensible-, his tongue and lips inca- 
pable of motion gradually his sight 
failed him, but he still heard the la- 
ments and consultations of those 
around him. Tlii& gradual demise 
lasted from mid-da} till eleven St 
night, w hen Ik* heard the watchmen ; 
then he lost consciousness of ontward 
iinpressious. But an elaborate vision 
of immense detail began ; the theme 
of which w as, that he w as first carried 
dow n to hell, and looked into the place 
of torment ; from thence, quicker than 
an arrow, was he borne to paradise. 
In these abodes ol suffering and hap- 
piness, he saw and heard and smelt 
things unspeakable. ThesejSoenes, 
though long in apprehension, were 
short in time, for be came enough to 
himself by twelve o' clock, again to hear 
the w ate Inn on. It |pWt him another 
tw eh c hours to comeWfen^fentirely. 
Hits hearing w as first restored ; then 
his sight, feeling, and motion followed; 
as soon as ho could move liis limbs, 
lie rose. lie felt himsefi stronger than 
before the trance. 

Trance-waking presents a great 
variety of phases ; but it is sufficient 
tfor a general outline of the subject to 
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make or specify but two grades — 
half- waking and full-diking. 

Iu trance hall-waking, the person 
rises, moves about with facility, will 
Converse oven, lmt is almost wholly 
occupied with a dream, which lie may 
be said to act, and his perceptions 
and apprehensions are with difiieulty 
drawn to any thiug out of the ciitle 
, ^of that dream. * 

In trance fuli-walJng, the person 
is completely alive to all or most of 
the tilings passing around him, and 
would not be known by a stranger to 
be otherwise than ordinarily aw ake. 

1 propose to occupy the Uttei half ; 
•of this letter with details of cases ex- 
emplifying these two stalls. Those 
which I shall select, will be instances 
either of somnambulism, double con- 
sciousness, or catalepsy, the popular 
phenomena ol which J take this occa- 
sion of displaying. By these details 
the lollowiug features will bopioved 
to belong to trauce-w aking. 

1. Commonfeeliug, taste, and smell, 
are generally sus|K?uded iu trance- 
waking. In trance half-waking, sight 
is equally suspended. In trance itill- 
wakiug, every shade of modified sen- 
sibility up to poitfett possession of, 
sensation, presents itself in difleront 
cases, and sometime > in successive 
periods of the same cases. 

2. -The general diminution qr sus- 
‘ pension of sensation is, as it were, 

mjade up for, either by an in tense 
acutenebs of partial sensation, often 
developed in an unaccustomed organ, 
or by some new mode Of perception. 

3. The memory and circle of ideas 
are curiously circumscribed. 

4. To make up for this, some of 
the powers of the mind acquire con- 
centration and temporary increase of 
force, and occasionally now powers of 
apprehension appear to be developed. 

6. Spaoms of the muscles, generally 
tonic or maintained spaso^s, but sdtoe- 
titnes having the character of convul- 
sive siruj&de&gyo occasionally mani- 
fested inJfcranoST And they may liear 
cither of* two relations to it. They 
may occur simultaneously with trance- 
waking, or alternately with it, and 
occupying the patient’b lramc iu tiie 
intervals of trance. 

In the ordinary course of things, 
trance-sleep precedes trance-wakiug, 
^and follow b it. So that some have 


described #a nee- waking as waking 
in trance. Trance -sleep may come 
on during ordinary ateqp, or during 
ordinary waking. By use flic intro- 
ductory and terminal states of 
trance-bleep become abridged; and 
sometimes, if either exist, it is so brief, 
that the transition to and from trance- 
waking out of mid into ordinary w ak- 
ing, appeals immediate. 

Alow to illustrate the phenomena of 
trance halt-waking, by describing 
somnambulism. 

A curious fate somnambulism has 
had. When other forms of trance 
lave been exalted into m\stical phe- 
nomena and figure in history, som- 
nambulism inis had no superstitious 
altars raised to her — lias had no 
fear- worship— has at the highest been 
promoted to figure in an opera. Of 
a quiet and homely nature, she bns 
moved about the house, nut like a 
visiting Mem on, but as a maid of all 
work. To tin* public, the phenomenon 
Inis preseutod no more interest than 
a soap-bubble or the tall of an apple. 

Jsoimiapibulisin is a form of haif- 
w aking trance, which usually comes 
on during the night, mid in ordinary 
sleep. When it occurs in the day - 
time, the attack ol Irani e is still ordi- 
narily preceded by a short luniod of 
common bleep. 

The sonmambulibt then, half wak- 
ing in trance, is disposed to rise and 
move about. Sometimes his o Inject 
seems a mere ext ui sum, and then it i* 
remarked that lie shows a disposition 
to ascend heights. So he climbs, per- 
haps, to the roof ot the house, and 
makes his way along it with agility 
and certainty : sometimes he is ob- 
serv ed, w here the tiles are loose, to 
try If they are secure before he ad- 
vance^ Generally these feats are 
performed in safety . But ocoaMokaJly, 
a somnambulist lias missed his loot- 
ing* fallen, and perished. Ilia greatest 
daugcr is from ill-judged attempts to 
wake and warn him of liis perilous si- 
t uatkm. Luckily, it is pot easy to wake 
him. lie theu returns, goes to bed, 
sleeps, and the next morning has no 
recollection of what he has dime. In 
other cases, the somnambulist, on 
rising from lik bed, betakes himself to 
his customary occupations, either to 
some handiwork, or to composition, or 
what not. * 
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Those three points are Easily veri- roughest path. If she could not 
fiablo rosp#0tifpg his condition. lie manage otherwise, she got over the 
Is in a dream, “which he, as it were, garden-wall with surprising rapidity 
acts tiflor his thoughts ; occasionally- and precision of movement < iHsr^MM 
he remembers on the following day were all the time font dosed, fb 
fome of the incidents of the night be- jinpnke to visit this spot she was often 
lore, as part of a dream. t’onnciouh of during the approach of 

But his connnon seiifeibilityto ordi- the pmwxysm, and, aftonvards, && 
n an impressions is ^expended* he ta>inetimes though she had dreamed 
does not feel ; his eyes art 4 either shut, of going thither. Towards the terms* 
or open and fixed; he doe* not set* ; nation of her indisposition, she dream- , 
he does not observe liglrt, and works ed that the water «f a neighbouring 
as well with without it; he has not spring would do her rt»od, and she. 
taste or smell: the loudest noise drank much of it. One time they tri&L 
makes no impression on him. to cheat her by giving her water from 

Jn lb' 1 lmvoi time, to accomplish the .another spring, but she hnmediatoiy 
feats he performs, the most accurate detected the dillercnee. Towards the 
pnception of sensible objects is re- end, she foietold that she would have 
quiml. Of wlmt nature is tlut of three pmovysms more, and then bo 
which he so marvellously evinces the well— -and so it proved. 
posN(*s»hm v You limy adopt the sun- The following ca*e is firorn a oem- 
ple hv potheMs, — that the mind, being niuniention bv M. l’jguttf, published 
disengaged fioin its ortlimiry r lylutions in the daily Number of the Jo'tnmi 
to the senses, does without thnn, and Unrip lopuhque ot the year 17<bk 
porieives tiling', directly. Or vou The sublet was a sonant of the 
may Mipptwe, if you primer it. that name of Xegretti. in the household of 
the mind still employ s sensation. using the Marquis Kile, 
only impressions that in ordinary In the evening. N egret ti would se«t 
waking are not consciously attended himself in a chair in the anteroom, 
to, tor its more w under! ul feats ; and when lie commonly fell asleep, and 
othonvisc common sensation, which, would sleep quietly for a quarter of 
however geneially KUispnided, may an hour. He then righted himself iu 
be awakened by the dreaming atten- his chair, so A s to sit up. [This was 
tion to its objects. the moment of transition from \prcli- 

The following ease of sonmainbu- nary sleep into trance.] Then lie oat 
lism, in which the seizure sti]K*rvened, some time w ithout motion, ha if 'he 
in a girl ufteited with St Vitus’s dance, s«vv something. Then he rose jand 
mid ( ombined itsoh’ w itli that disorder, w alked about the room. On one oc- 
is given by Lord Monboddo : — casion, he draw out his snuff-box and 

TTie patient, about dtxteeu years of would have taken a pinch, but tUtt* 
ago, used to be commonly takqn in was little in it ; whereupon lie walked 
the morning a lew hours after rising, up to an empty chair, and addressing 
The approach of the seizure was an- byname a cavalier w hour he supposed 
lioitnced by r a sense of weight in Ihe to be witting in it, a^kod him for a 
head, a drowsiness, which quickly pinch. One ttf those who were watdh- 
terininated in sleep hi which her eyes ing the scene, here hold towards hint 
were fast shut She described a feel- an ojkhi box, from which be took 
ing beginning in the feet, creeping snuff, ^.ftsrw avds he fell into we pos- 
Kke a gradual (Ml higher and higher, turc ’ of a person who listens ; ho 
till it reached the heart, when con- seemed to think that he heard an *>r- 
sciousness or recollection left her. " dor, and thereupon htttened with a 
Being in this state, she sprang from w ax-candle in this hand, t# a spot 
her seat about the room, over tables f wiiere a light usually' sU*od. As $oou 
and chairs, with the astonishing agility as he imagined that he had lit tdfto 
belonging to St Vitus's dance. Then, candle, he walked with it in the pro- 
if she succeeded in getting ont of the jwr manner, througli the satin, dm 
house, she rim at a pace with which the steps, turning and waiting dram 
her elder brother could lmrdly keep time to time, iib if he had been lighting 
up, to a particular spot in the neigh- some oue down. Arrived at 4he 
bourliood, taking the direotest but the fdoor he placed himself sideways, so 

* 
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yM to 1$ the- imaginary persons pass 1 to be aware of it Iff seemed to 
bowed as he let them out: feel nothing ‘When they Inserted a 
Llfr ttofen extinguished the light, ye- feather into his noStrife. The ordi- 
tip the stairs, and sat himself narr sensibility of his organs seemed 
min in Ids place, to play thfc wfflfcrawn. 
feme over again oboe or twica * - Altogether, the most interesting 
' *|hfe saime evening* When In this coni » ease of somnamhillism on record, is 
be would lay the tablecloth, that of a yo\mg ecclesiastic, the ijar- 

* plane the xrhatrs, whi<5h he Sometimes ‘ 

I bought fronv* ft distant room, and 
* opening and shutting tlife doOrs ita he 
exactness ; would take de- 
canter^ from«£hc beaujffht^ dll them 
vfltfc water dt the springy pitt then*' 

Afl the ob* 


fativc Of which, from the immediate 
eoimminkjafion of an Atahbinhop of 
Bordeaux, is given under the head 
of sOmtiainbulism in the JFrcnch En- 


on a waiter, and sp bn. 
jects that were concerned *n these oper - 
KLtions , he distinguished whete they 
were Wore liim •with the sanAjjreci- 
sion and certainty as if lie h.ul been in 
the full use of his senses. Other Who 
he seemed to observ c nothing — so, on 
one occasiop, in passing a table, he 
upset a waiter with two decanteis 
upon it, which fell and broke, without 
exciting hib attention. The dojninaiitf 
idea had entii*e possession liim. 
lie would prepare a salad with cor- 


Thw young ecclesiastic, when the 
archbishop was at the same seminary, 
used to use every night, and wiite 
out either sermons or pieces ot music. 
To atndy bis condition, the archbishop 
betook, himself several nights conse- 
cutively to the chamber of the young 
man, where he made the following 
observations. 

The j oung man used to rise, to take 
paper, afcd to wiite. Bcfme lie wrote 
music lie would take a stick and rulo 
the lines with it. He wrote the notes, 
together w ith the woi tls corresponding 


rectnoss, and sit down and eat it. with them, with perfect correctness. 

Then, it they changed i$, the trick * '' - 1 — *- " J - 

passed without hib notice. In this 
manner he would go on eating cabbage, 

Or even pieces ot cake, seemingly with- 
out observing the diffcience. The 
taste he enjoyed was imaginary^ the 
sense jv a$ shut. ( >n another occasion, 

When lie asked for wine, they gave him 
^ra^er, which he drank foe wine, and 
remarked that his stomach left the 
better for it. On aa^low-setvatrt 
touching his legs with iv stick, tlffl idea 
arose in his mind that it was ajdog, adding tl 
and lie scolded to driyc it away ; but to 


Or, when he had written the words 
too wide, he altered thorn. The notes 
that w ere to be black, he filled in after 
he had WTitten the Whole. After 
completing a sermon, lie lead it aloud 
from beginning to end. Jf any pas- 
sage displeased him, ho erased it, and 
wrote the amended passage cormtly 
over the other; on one occasion I10 
had to substitute the w ord “ adorable 1 
for “ dhm ;”Imt lie did not omit to 
alterthepidHfcng “re" into by 
he letter u t” v\ itli exact pro- 
file word first wntten. To 


the servant continuing liis game, Ne-flltscertain whether be used his irfes, 

. icS 1 


gretti took a whip to beat the dog p, the archbishop interposed a shell of 


The servant drew off, when Negretti 
began wliistling and coaxing tS- get* 
the dog near him ; so they threw a 
muff against his legs, which hebcla- 
bonred soundly. 

M. Pjgatti watched these 'proceed- 
ings with great attention, and con-t 
winced himself by many trials that' 
Negretti did not use hiVsenses. The 
susjiension of taste was shown by bis 
not distinguishing between salad and 
♦cake. He did not hear the loudest 
-sound, w hen it lay out of the circle of 
his dreaming ideas. If a light was 
held close to his eyes, near enough to 

.fiincra lua A«*Ah«A«r»rt t. .1 ! .1 — - 


pa&tgljoard between the writing and 
his face. He took not the least notice, 
but*went on writing as before. The 
limitation of his peiccptiojis to wlut 
he was thinking about was very 
curious A bit of aniseed cake, that 
ho had souj&tfor, lie eat approvingly; 
but when, owjjtnother occasion, apiece 
of the same cake was put in his 
mouth, he spit it out w ithout observa- 
tion. The follow ing instance of the 
dependance of his perceptions upon, 
or rather their subordination to, his 
preconceived ideas is truly wonderful. 

„ It is to be observed that he always 

^singe his eyebrows, he did nokjppeanf Jgjew whenius pen had ink in *t. 
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Likewise, if they adroitly changed Jus 
papers,, when he was writing, he knew 
it, if the sbetet substituted was of a 
different siSe fro to the former, and he 
appeared embarrassed* in that case. 
But if the fresh sheet of paper,, which 
was substituted for that written on, 
was exactly of the same size with the 
former, he appeared not to be aware 
of the change. And he would contitum 
to read off his composition from the 
blank sheet of paper, as fluently as 
when the manuscript itself lay, before 4 
him; nay, more, he would continue 
his corrections, and introduce the 
amended passage, writing it upon ex- 
actly the place on blank sheet 
which it would have occupied on the 
wiitten page. 

The form of trance which lus been 
thus exemplified may be therefore 
well called half- waking, inasmuch as* 
the performer, whatever his ‘powers* 
of fieri option may be in respect to 
the object lie is thinking of, is never- 
theless lost m a dream, and blind and 
deaf to eveiy thing without its su>pc. 

The following case may sene as a* 
suitable transition to instances of full- 
waking in trance The subject of it 
alternated evidently between that 
state and lulf-w aking. Oi she could 
be at once roused from the latter into 
tbi* former by the convocation of her 
friends. The case is recorded in the 
Acta Vratisl. anu, 1722, Feb. class 
iv , art. 2. 

A girl seventeen years 4f age was 
used to fall into a kin&of sleep m the 
afternoon, in which it was supposed, 
from her expression of couutetfpi$e 
and her gestures, that she was eugagtd 
in dreams w hicli interested her. Alter 
some days, she began to speak when 
in this state. Then, if those present 
addressed remarks to her, she replied 
very sensibly ; but thou fell back into 
her dream-discourse, which turned 
principally upon religious and moral 
« topics, and was directed to warn her 
friends how a fenuM bhoulcl live, 
Christlaniy, wcll-govenied, and so as 
to incur no reproach. When she sang, 
which often happened, she hoard her- 
self accompanied by an imaginary 
violin or piano, and would take up 
and continue the accompaniment upon 
an instrument herself. She sowed, 

g d knitting, and the like. But on 
e other hand, she imagined on one 
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occasion that she wrote a letter 
a napkin; which she folded wifi tfeft ' 
intention of sending it to the bas&T; 
Upon waking, she had not the fertr 
recollection af her dreads, or of %&%* 
she had been doing* After a m 
months she recovered, 2 
I come now to the exetDpnftcal|bft * 
Of full-waking in trance,, as it is veiy 
perfectly manifested ip 4 the cases 
which have been termed doubl% 
Consciousness, Tlfcse are in their pri4- 
$iple very simple; put it i&*not easy 
in a few wor<J%to convey a distinct 
idea of the condition of the patient. 
The case consists of^agerips of fits of 

* trance, in which the step fron^ ordi- 
nary waking to full trance- waking is 
sudden and immediate, or nearly so, 
and either was so original! v,. or 
through use has become so. Gene- 
rally fur some hours on each day, oc- 
casionally for davs together, the 
^patient continues in the state of 

tiame ; then suddenly reverts to that 
of oidinaiv w aking Iu the perfected 
instances of doubly consciousness* 
there is nothing in the bearing or be-> 
havioui of the entranced person which 
would lead a sti anger to suppose her 
(for it is an afhction fax commoner in 
young women than in boys or JfeefO 
to be other than oidinaril} aw Seed.* 
But her friends obseive that &he does 
every thing with more spirit and bet- 
ter— sing& bettei, pU) s better, Ijas 
paore readiness, moves even more 
graceful!} , than in her patmal -date. 

* JShe has an innocent boldness and dis- 
regard of little conventionalisms, 

* which imparts a peculiar chann to her 
behaviour. In the mean time, she 

, has two complete existences separate 
[ and apart, which alternate but never 
1 mingle. On the day of lier first fit, 

1 lier life split into a double series of 
thoughts and recollection She re- 
taugfeersln her ordinary state nothing 
of trance existence. 

, trances, she reufCmbers nothing o? 
the intervening hours of ordinary 
waking. Her recollections of what 
the had experienced or learned before 
the fits began is singuiaily capricious, 

( diflforshg extraordinarily iu its extent 
in different cases. In general, the 
, posrive recollection of prior events Is 
annulled i but her prior affections and „ 
habits eifner remain, and ber^general 
acquirements, or thej are quickly by 
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rekindled or brought into sFfcate ; for she said oue ^‘Marama, 
«ho circle of her trance ideas. Gene- thief is a novel, but I may safely read 
sally she names all her friends anew ; it : it will not hurt my morals, for, 
often her tone of voice is a little when I am well, I shall not remember 
ottered ; sometimes she introduces a word of it.’ ” 
with particular combinations of letters This state of doable consciousness 
^sornc odd inflection, which she main- forms the basfo of the psychical phe- 
* talus rigorously and cannot unlearn. * Uomcfui observed in the extraordinary 
Keeping before him this conception, cases which have been occasionally 
the neader will comprehend tlic fol- described under the general name of 
lowing', sketch of a case of double con- catalepsy. The accounts of the most 
acbfisness, coirnnnnicatcd by J)r Interesting of these that I have met 
. GborgC Barlow. To ono reading wit#, were given by M. Petatin in 
teem without preparation, the details, 1787 ; M. Delpet, 1807 ; Drllespine, 

’ whiefonre very graplric ami instructive, * 1820. The wonderful powers of per 
would appear mere confusion : — " : ception evinced by the patients when 

“This young lady has two states .in this state of trance- waking would 
of existence. During the time that 'exceed belief, but for the respectable 
tie* fit is on her, which varies from j names of the observers, and the intrr- 
a. few hours to three days, shcis-occa- inal evidence of good faith and aecu- 
riStoally merry and in spirits ", oeca- ?racy in the narratives themselves, 
-sionally she appears in pain and rolls ^The patients did not see with their 
about “in uneasiness; but in general eyes lie* hear with their ears. 13 ut 
s&o seems so much herself, that a they heard at the pit of the stomach, 
stranger entering the room would not and perceived the approach of persons 
remark any thing extraordinary ; she when at some distance from their resi- 
.dtfp herself ^pth reading or work- deuce, and read the thoughts of those 
mg, ^ometimes plays* on the piano and , around. 

better than at other times, knows- lam, my dear Archv, no wonder- 
cveTy body, and converses rationally, i monger ; Sq I am not bunpted to 
and intakes Very accurate observations j make a parade to yon of these extra- 
on what she lias seen and read. The ordinary phenomena. Nor in truth 
* fit leaves her suddenly, and she then ; do they interest me further than as 
fbrgots every thing that has passed 1 they concur with the numerous other 
during it, and imagines that she haa fticts T have brought forward to show, 
asleep, and sometimes thatjshc and positively prove, that under ccr- 
- fll»rdroarr.od of any circnmstauce that ^ lain conditions tlic mind enters into 
has made a vivid impression upon new rolafps, spiritual and material, 
her. During one of these fits she was V I Wifi, however, in conclusion, give 
rending Miss Edgeworth’s tales, and outline of a case of the sort 

had in the morning been reading apart jj p^p - occurred a few years ago in 
oftoncof them to her mother, wlien she J^fflpnd, - stud the details of which 
went for a few minutes to the window fWB® conmfimicated to me by tee late 
amt’ Suddenly exclaimed, ‘Mamma, I* BwltefcL He hind himself re- 
am qyitcr well, my headacli is gone.’ t peatedly soon the patient, and had 
Rftterpinsrto the table, she took up * scrupulously verified wha|^I now ftstr- 
#he Opeti Wume, which #h« k&yyen ^ rate to yo#: — ^ *•* 

reading five ngjuutes befor# r «*■»»■ I The parent was Wm twenty 
4 What book is this?’ sbof^rod’ years of age. Her condition was the 
over the leaves, lobked at the fron-i state of double consciousness dutfag- 
ttaptece, and replaced it on testable.] gravated, that when she was not in 
Seven or eight hours afterwarcl^whenj tb$ trance, she suffered broth spas- 
the fit returned, she asked for the v medic contraction of the limbs. In 
book, went on at the very p^jagraph f jjm alternate state of trunc^-wakitig, 
where she had left off, and jjnero^ ifee was composed and apparently 
bored every ciTeum stance of taSSW’- ‘ Lwell ; but tee expression of her conn- 
rative. And sorit always is m » she ^^tenance was slightly altered, ahd there 
raids, one set of books during, one was some peculiarity in he? mode of 
state, and another dnrmgfheoteer. ■ joking. She would mispronounce 
mo seems to be ^conscious d£ her i jtertarn letters, or introduce const)- 
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uants into words upon a regular sys- moves, she would smile and ask flitem’ ^ 
tom ; and to each of her fHends she why they did it. ^ 

liad given a new name, which she Cases" of this description arc no 
only employed in her trance. As doubt of rare occurrence. Yet not 
usual, she knew nothing in either state a yeas* passes hi London without 
of what passed in the other. Then something transpiring of the existence ^ 
in her trance she exhibited three mar- of one or more of them in the hug© , ' 
vellous powers : she could read by the metropolis. Medical men view' them 
touch alone: if she pressed her hand w'ith unpardonable indifference. Thus / 
against the whole surface of a written one doctor told me of a lady, wiiom # 
or priuted page, she acquired a per- he had been attending with othqr ' 
feet knowledge of its contents, not of physicians, who, it appeared, always 
the substance only, but of the words, announced that they were coming r 
and would criticise the type or the sonic minutes before they drove to - 
handwriting. A line of a folded note , her door.* It wasverp odd, he thought, * 
pressed against the hack of her neck, and there w as an end of it. 
she read equally well : she called this “ M. I 1 Abbe,” said Voltaire to sli* 1 
sense-feeling. Contact was necessary; visitor, who gave him a commonplace 
for it. Her sense of smell was at thoP account of some remarkable scenes, 
same time singularly acute ; when “ do you know in what respect you 
out riding oneday, she said, “There is « differ from Don Quixote?” — ! : 
a \ iolftt,*’ and cantered her hoi’s© fifty said the Abbe, not halfj iking the look , 
yards ■ to w here it gfpvr. .Persons of the question. “ Why, v M. TAbW^ 
whom she knew she could tell were Don Quixote took the inns on * tfee 
approaching the house, when yet at road fpr castles, but you have taken 
some distance. When persons* wore* castles for inns.” 
playing chess at a table, behind her,' l Adieu, dear Arch}'. — Yours, &o. * 

and intentionally made impossible, f . Mac Davos.. 


FOUR SONNETS HY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
I.'IUKS. 

* !t 

Each creature holds an insular point in space; t 
Yet, what u&n stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 
But all the ^|ptltudiuons beingfr round 
Tu all the counties^ worlds, with time and place 
For their (’OttclitierfllAljvii to the central base, 
Thrill, haply, in wKPiln and rebound; 

Life answering lH|Kns the vast ]n*ofonnd, 

Tn full antiphony, bjpttamnioii grace ?— 

I think this sudden joymmcc wdfifch illumes 
A child’s mouth sleeping, unaware may run 
From some soul breaking new the bond of tombs: 

T think this passionate sigh, L which, half begun, 

I stifle back, may reach an<ylft the plumes 
Of God’s calm abgel staudi^m the sun. 

II. LOVE. 

AVc cannot live, except tint* mutually 
We alternate, aware or unaware, 

The reflex act of life : and wh ^y ojieftr 
Our virtue outward most impiflgrely, 

Most full* of invocation, and to be 
Most instantly coiftpcUaflt, certes, 

AVc live most life, whoever breathy most air 
And counts bis dying years by sun and sea l 
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Sonnets. Dft T> 

But when a soul, by choice and conscience, doth * 

Show out her Ml force ou another soul, 

The conscience and the concentration, both, 

Make mere life, Lov* 1 For life in perfect whole 
And aim consummated, is love in sooth, 

A a nature’s magnet-heat rounds pole with pole, 

XIX. HEAVEN AND EARTH. 1845. 

•And there was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour.”*— Rtvtlotmm. 

God, who with thunders and great voices kept 
Beneath thy throne, and stais most silver-paced 
AJpng the infenoi gj ret*, and open-faced 
Melodious angels ro^wL canst intercept 
Music with music, yet, at will, hast swept 
All back — all back— (said he iul’atmob placed) 

To dll thb heavens with fifcnce of the waste, 

Which lasted half au hour 1 Lo’ I, who have wept 
All day and night, beseech Thee by my tears, 

AndbyHliat dread response ofgurse and groan 
Mejfhltornatc across these hemispheres, 

Vouchsafe aakuuch a lialf-houi’s htfsh alone, 

In compensation or out noisy years ’ 

A3 heaven has paused ton song, let earth, from moan 

IV. TIIB. PROSPECr. 1845. 

Mcthinks we do as fretful children do, 

Leaning their faces ou the window -pane 

To sigh the glass dim with tlieir own breath’s stain, 

And shut the sk> and landscape from tlieir view. 

And thus, alas ' smcc God the maker drew 
jk mystic separation twixt those twain, 

TThe mb beyond n& and our soul 5 in pain, 

We lose the piospett which we aie called unto, 

By giief we aie fools to use Be still and stiong, 

O man, my biothtSfl hold tliv sobbwg bteath, 

And keep thy soul’s large" w iudow pure from wrong, 

That so, as lite’s appomtwoira&sucth, 

Thy vision may bo clear to wBfcch along 
The suns^consumnU^iop^l^ats of death. 

# V 
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Rosaurat'A Tale of Madrid. 
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IlOtfAUI U : A TALE OF MADRID, 


Fourteen years have elapsed since 
there dwelt in Madrid a certain stu- 
dent, who wept by the name of El 
Rojo, or the Red. Not by his ac- 
quaintances and intimates alone 'was 
he thus designated, but by all the va- 
rious classes of idlers with whom the 
Spanish capital abounds ; by the list- 
less loiterers at the coffee ‘house doors, 
by the lounging gossips of the Pucrta 
del Sol, and by the cloaked sannterers 
who, when the >iosta is over, paod the* 
(\illc Mcala, puffing theit beloved 
Havanas, retailing the latent news, 
discussing the chances of a change of 
ministry, or the mu.st leceut and in- 
teresting scandalous anecdote ctir- 
lvnt in that gallant metropolis. It 
would be wrong to infer, from his 
somewhat ambiguous nppellatiou, tliat 
the student’s skin had the cop]>cr 
hue of a Pawnee or an Osage, or his 
hair the ruddy tint usually deemed 
detrimental and unbecoming. The 
name implied no sneer — it was given 
and taken a compliment ; and 
Federico was at least as proud of it 
as of tlio abundant golden curls to 
w hicli he ow r ed it, and that flowed in 
u aving luxuriance down his graceful 
neck and o\er liis well-formed 
shoulders. * 

lu southern climes, where the 
ardent sun embrowns the children of 
the soil, fair locks and eyes of azunS 
are prized in proportion to their rarity^ 
No wonder, then, that Federico found 
favour in the sight of the dark- 
browed and inflammable MadrileiUs. 
Many were the tender glances darted 
at linn from beneath \ cil and man- 
tilla, as lie took his evening stroll 
upon the,, Prado ; oftentimes, when he 
passed along the street, white and 
■blonder fingers, protruded through 
half-closed jalousies , dropped upon 
his handsome head a shower of fra- 
grant jasmin blossoms. Amongst 
the dames and damsels who thus 
signified their favour and partiality, 
not a few— so it is certified by the 
veracious authority whence we derive 
this history — d\s elfc in stately man- 
sions, and went abroad in brave 
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equipage, drawn by prancing steeds 
and comely mules, all glittering with 
trappings of silk aud gold. These, it 
may bo thought, condescended over- 
much thus to notice an humble stu- 
dent. But the love-breathing daughters 
of Castile reck little of rank and sta- 
tion; aud Federico, by all personal en- 
dowments, well deserved the distinc- 
tion he obtained. Poor hidalgo though, 
lie was, no chant or duke, or blhe- 
blooded grandee, ffcpm Cadiz fo 
Corunna’, bore himself better, or had 
more the mien of a well-born and 
thorough-bred cabdUero « None more 
gallantly wore the broad-leafed som- 
brero, none « more gracefully draped* 
the ample cloak; aud all Spain might 
have been searched in vain to match 
the bright and joyous glance of the 
student’s dark-blue eye. Excepting 
on the coast, and in certain districts 
there Mahomedan forefathers have 
bequeathed their oriental physiognomy 
and tail slender frame to their Chris- 
tian descendants, Spaniards are rarely 
of very lofty stature. Federico was 
from the flat and arid province of La 
Mautlia, where, as 'in compensation 
fortbc unproductiveness of the parched 
soil, handsome men and beauteous 
w omen 1 abound. ( )f the middle height, 
his figure was symmetrical, elastic, 
and muscular, formed for ^eats^of 
agility and strength; liis step was 
light, but firm ; his countenance manly , \ 
— the oppression of Ills regular and 
agreeable features denoted a passion- 
ate stature and lofty character. Like 
most of his countrymen, he was 
quickly roused, but easy to appease. 
Genewity and forbearance were 
prominent amongst his good qualities; 
and he had nobly displayed them in 
more than one encounter with anta- 
gonists, whose feebleness placed them 
at his mercy, and rendered them un- 
worthy of his wmtli. For In the use 
of armsf as in all manly exercises, 
Federico was an adept ; and whether 
with Tfledo blade, or Majors knife, 
there were few men !n Spain who 
would not have .found in him a for* 
midable and dangerdbs adversary^ 

2 p 
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Strange to tell of so young A man, 
$nd of a Spaniard, in one respect our 
Student appeared passionless. He 
mot the advances of Iris female ad* 
mirers with the utmost coldness — 
seemed, indeed, to avoid the society 
of the fair sex, threw love-letters into 
Ihe fire, unread and ^unanswered, 
neglected invitations, went to no ren- 
dezvous. Favours which other men 
' would gladly have purchased with 
Jjeors of life, he disdainfully rejee te<f. 
The wrinkled duennas, w ho under 
#arioua pretexts brought him tender 
messages and tempting assignations, 
met, instead of the g<51dcn guerdon 
withwliicli such JVIei curies are usually 
Rewarded, harsh lebuffa and cutting 
sarcasm at the hands of the stoic of 
* two-and-tw entj . And w ith so much 
Boom did thib Manchegan Josepli 
repel oil one occardon tire amorous 
attentions of a lady of birth and sta- 
tion, that her indiscreet hno was 
changed into bitter hate, and Federico 
narrowly escaped a dagger- stab and 
a premature death. From that day, 
he was more inaccessible Ilian ever, 
not only to women, but to men. 
Gradually he withdrew from inter- 
course with his formei associates, nnd 
was seldom seen in the streets or 
public places, but sat at home, bmied 
amongst books, and diligent U study- 
ing, with the intention, lie was licaid 
to declare, of going to ('imbul Heal, 
and parsing his examination as advo- 
cate in the ro) <il courts. And thus, 
little by little, it happened with Fede- 
rico, as it does with most persons 
who neglect and forget the world, 
rhe world forgot him. Ilis old inti- 
mates — joyous, light-hearted lads, 
revelling in the enjoyments and dissi- 
pation of the capital — voted him a 
spoil-sport and a pedant, and thought 
of him no more : friends, in the true 
sense of the word, he had none^ and 
so, after a very short time, the list of 
visitors to the gloomy old apartment 
in which the eccentric youth mused 
and studied was reduced to one man, 
and that a very odd one, but whom 
Federico loved, l#of#ise he in some 
sort owed him hi4 life. 

Tlpa* second hero of our tale was 
one of those strange cliai actors to be 
?iot with in Spain, only. Don Gero- 
nimo Regato was a little wizened 
old creature, blind of an eye, and 


with a very ugly face, whose life had 
been a scries of extraordinary adven- 
tures and bustling imidents. He 
had served his country in the most 
opposite capacities. In 1808, he 
fbugbt the French in the streets of 
Madrid; two jcais later, he headed a 
guerilla band in the wild passes of the 
Sierra Morena; another two years, 
and lie took the oath to the constitu- 
tion of Cadiz, and was seen at Wel- 
lington’** head-quarters as colonel of 
the Spanish lino, and delegate from 
tlie Cortes, In 1814, he changed his 
colour s, and was noted, after the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VII., as a stanch 
rOy a list, lint variety w as his motto ; 
and the revolution ol 1820 saw lum 
in the ranks ol the Liberal-, to whom 
he continued faithful until their came 
was ruined and hopeless. That was 
the signal, with this Talleyrand on a 
small Jc*de, for another vnelta tawra: 
once moic lie turned his coat ; and as 
nimmiest of penitence forpastoflences, 
opened to the Ko\aINt troops the 
gates of a -.mail ^Kstreroaduran for- 
tress. Notwithstanding this act of 
tardy allegiance, he was thrown into 
prison at Madrid, and owed it entirely 
to the intercession and good office* 
ot nil old schoolfellow, the influential 
Father K yiillo, that hi* neck was not 
brought into unpleasant contact with 
the iron hoop of the garrote. Either 
warned Ip tins narrow escape, or 
because the comparatively tranquil 
state of Spain afforded no scope for 
liis restless acthity, since 182,5 this 
political Proteus had laved in retiie- 
meut, eschewing apparently all plots 
and intrigues ; although lie w as fre- 
quently &eoii in the very highest cir- 
cles (If the capital, where his great, 
experience, his conversational powers, 
and social qualities sufficient iy ac- 
counted for the welcome he nt all 
timeb met. 

Returning late one night from a 
tertulia at the house of Ferdinand's 
prime minister, Don Goronimo heard* 
the clash of steel and sound of a 
scuffio, and hmrying to flic spot, saw 
a young man defending himself 
against the attack of two bravo*. 
Forthwith Regato Ret himself to 
shout out w ords of command, as if he 
had a whole regiment at his back, 
and the ruffians, „ thinking the patrol 
was upon them, instantly took to* 
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flight. Federico was the person 
assailed; and although bo boldly 
asscited, and doubtless fully believed, 
that, loft to himself, he would speedily 
have defeated his com ardly opponents, 
he was stiH not altogether sony to be 
relieved from such odds bv the old 
gentleman’-* timely arrival and in- 
genious stratagem. This was the 
origin of his acquaintance w it h ftoga I o. 
From that night torn ard the} visited 
each other, and soon (Jerofumo took 
particular pleasure in the society of 
the Jiandsome vouth, nhose carnest- 
liens and vigour ol mind, hesaid, were 
refreshing to contemplate in a 6cufru a ) 
when the actions ot most men made 
them resemble beads aud apes, railu&i 
than beings termed in the hnage of 
their ( I'Mtor. ’Hie voting ►student, 
tor his part, found much to inured 
him in his new friend, the only per- 
son who now varied the moffoim* 
ot his solitude. He listened euiriv 
to Regain's disioiir-e, as lie al.e»- 
nately poured out hi stores ot kn >w- 
ledge and experience, and broke into 
a vein of keen and hilb r dua-m on 
the men, parties, and urcmusinni , 
of distracted and nnhrtppv Spam. 
Feileriio enthusiastiealh loved liis 
country, and hi& proud eves niton 
Idled with tears when the old m m 
pl.u ed its formei gueatne s irt» striking 
contiast with it-' present dcgiadation. 
In spite of all the veerings and 
weatheremk variations ol his political 
lite, ltegato was at heart a Liberal, 
lie set forth in glow ing.oolom s the 
evils and tyranny* ol FerdKiand’a 
government, expatiated on the bar- 
uarous executions ol lin^o,* IVinijo^ 
and other martyrs to freedom's cau-*e, 
and exposed the corruption and* vil- 
lain ol the men who jet lined tJi ir 
country in the bonds ol davon and 
tannticism ; until Federico’s cIhvLs 
glowed, and heart beu cjuick with 
patriotic indignation, and lie tell that 
lie too, when the battle-hour should 
strike, would jovtulU draw his sword 
and lose his life ior the liberation ot 
tlio land lie lo\ed so well. At times 
the student would take* down his 
guitar, and ring, with closed dooi 
and windows— tor Ferdinmd’s i-pies 
were a quick -cared legion — the spirit- 
stirring Hymn of the Constitution, or 
the w ild TVagftla — that Spanish Mar- 
seillaise, to whose exciting notes rivers 
* 


of blood have flowed. And then old 
Kcgato boat time with his hand, 
and his solitary eye gleamed like 
a ball of fire, whilst he mingled hie 
hoarse and suppressed bass with 
Federico’s mellow tenor. 

Notwithstanding tlioir vast ♦differ- 
ence of age and character, au<l al- * 
though the one was hut commencing** 
whilst the other had nearly run, the * 
up-hill race of life, the more these * 
two men saw of %ich other the 
stronger grew their sympathy and * 
friendship, Don Geroniniorf visits ter 
the student became more and more 
frequent, and often, forget tail or care- 
less of the time, they would sit talk- 
ing till far into the night. Ft seemed 
a relief fo ltegato to disburden 1m 
In art and mihd of their iuuennost 
s** uts; and he rejoiced to lime iound 
a man to whose honour, truth, and 
ecresv, he felt he could safely entrust t 
th mu. Federico repaid his confix 
douce with one equally unlimited, 
lb* not mil* lohl his fiieml the hie-^ 
ton of liis sh if life from infancy up- 
w auN, but h k made him his 1ath*r 
omifissur, inhumed him of the pro- 
gu ' ol Iu< studies, confided to him 
bis doubts and hopes, his religious 
i reed an ! political aspirations, and 
even Ins coi,ue\ ion with some of the 
"0 ret oideis and societies, ot which, 
al that period, not withstanding the 
vigilan v ot the police, a multitude 
< xMt d in Sprin 

“ And e.m it be, my \oung friend,” 
slid (ieronmio one evening, when n 
laid pifuse succeeded to som^oftho 
neiy Federico's vehement political 
diatribes—'' can it lux’ he said, /mug# 
his penetrating eve upon tin flaring 
and impassioned countenance of tim 
student, “that von nave reached 
3 our present age and never loVecl 
weminti ?” 

u I\#baw! M replied the * student* 

“ von have usVm! the question be- 
fore, and 1 have auswered it.” 

11 lint ’tU iinomprehensiblt, and 
out ot nature," tried the old Don. 
“Why have } on a heart in vour 
ho-om, blood in vaur veins, strong 
limbs, ami bright cyh>i>” 

‘•\Vts all that given me tfut I 
might ’ove woman V" retorted JSfeek- 
rico w ith a merry laugh. x 

“(Vifainly : wltta 4b life worth/ 
without love to sweeten it? 
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worse than nothing. It is that gen- 
tle sympathy of hearts, that strange 
fever of the soul, those sweet hopes 
and joyous transports, and tremors 
scarce loss pleasing, that render life 
endurable, and reconcile man to the 
vileness of mortality. The nearest 
approach to paradise on earth, is 
♦found in bright eyes that beam for us 
alone — in gentle lips that murmur to 
» our ears words of pure tenderness 
and unselfish affliction.” 

“By the Virgin!” cried Federico, 
'*1 am neither of wood nor stone. 
Yes, there .arc creatures of heavenly 
beauty whom I could love. But I 
‘am like the Moorish Prince of 
Granada, Who was too proud to eat 
common food, and fed on gohi. The 
metal was over hard for his royal 
stomach, and so he starved.” 

“Which means that what you 
could have, you don’t like, and what 
you would like, you can’t get.” 

“ Possible,” replied Federico smil- 
t Jug. “ I strike high.” 

“ And why not V To dare is often 
to succeed. For the bold and the 
prudent, no aim is too lofty. But tell 
me more.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the student. 
“T did but jest. It occuh-cd to me 
that this very day I saw a lady whose 
fair face I shall not easily forget. 
She was richly dressed, and sat in an 
open carriage, drawn by magnificent 
horses.” 

“ What colour was the carriage?” 

“ Brown, lined with purple velvet. 
.The arms on the panels wdre sup- 
ported by coronetcd griffins ; and on 
the ’’luxurious cushions my goddess 
j^clined, in a robe of rose- col oUreu 
satin. A black lace mantilla floated 
over her alabaster shoulders, further 
veiled by a cloud of glossy ebon hair; 
and her eyes, friend Geronimo — her 
beauteous eyes, wore soft and heavenly 
as a spring day in the almond groves 
of Valencia.” 

“Y#u arc poetical,” said Rcgato. 
“A good sign. Federico, you are in 
love; but, by our Lady, you arc au- 
dacious in your choke.” 

“Do you know her?” eagerly ex- 
claimed Federico. f 

“l)id she appear to notice you?” 
♦ inquired Gerommo, leaving the ques- 
XjN} unanswered. 

?^ysed by her exceeding 


beauty,” replied the stndcnt, “I 
stood dumb and motionless in the 
carriage-way, and was newly run 
over. I sprang aside, but just in 
time. She observed m&, and smiled : 
I almost think she blushed. One 
thing I am sure of, she could not help 
seeing that her wondrous beauty had 
turned my head.” 

“And that is aflV” said Regato 
slyly* 

u What* more could there be?” 
eiied tlm young lawyer, iudignantly. 
“Would you have such an angel 
throw flowers at me, or appoint a ren- 
dezvous? 'When the carriage turned 
out of the street towards the Prado, 
she looked back. Holy Mother of 
Sorrows 1 even at that distance, the 
sunshine of those eyes scorched my 
very heart’ — But this is folly, sheer 
folly 1 Next week I go to Ciudad 
Real, *hnd amongst dusty deeds and 
dry fotlos I shall soon forget eyes 
and their owner.” 

Softer Regato assumed a thought- 
ful countenance, took a large pinch of 
snuff, and lit a fresh cigar. After 
three or four puffs, emitted through 
his nostrils w ith the delectation of a 
\ etcran smoker, he broke silence. 

“ You will not go to Ciudad Real.” 

“ And why not?” cried Federico. 

“ Because, if I am not gieatly mis- 
taken, you will remain hoje.” 

“Strange if 1 do!” laughed the 
student. 

“Less so, perhaps, than you ima- 
gine. Would you go if the rose- 
coloured lady bid you stay? What 
if she sent a tender billot to tho young 
woman-hater, and said, ‘Come and 
love me, if you have the heart and 
courage of a man.’ I think I sec you 
then, though ten thousand devils 
barred the way. Ciudad Real and 
the royal courts would soon be for- 
gotten.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Federico. 
“ But you tantalise me with impossi- 
bilities.” 

Don Geronimo put on his hat, 
took his youngfriend’s hand, and said 
with great gravity, — “Nothing is 
impossible. And as regards love, 
nought in this world can withstand 
it— no bolt, or lock, or bar, or rank, or 
power. Bear that in mind, and be of 
good courage, if you again fall in with 
her of the rose-coloured robe. I 
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should not wonder if you saw her 
this Very night. Be happy whilst 
you may, whilst youth an<f beauty 
last They quickly pass, and never 
return ; and in love be adventurous 
and bold, like a true Spaniard and 
gallant gentleman, Daring wins the 
day. ” 

He departed. Federico remained 
alone. With a smile at his friend’s 
Advice, the young man sat down to 
study. But he soon started up, and 
gazed like one in a dream at the 
massive volumes encumbering his 
table. He knew not lio w it happened , 
but the well-known letters of the 
alphabet seemed changed into inex- 
plicable hieroglyphics. The simplest 
passages were wholly unintelligible; 
the paragraphs were all rose-coloured ; 
black locks and brilliant eye* twined 
and sparkled through the quaint 
arabesques and angular capital* that 
commenced each chapter ot the code, 
confusing and dazzling liis brain. At 
last he angrily slammed tbe parch- 
ment- bound volume, muttered a curse 
on his ow u folly, then laughed aloud 
at the recollection of that comical 
old fellow, (Jeronimo Keg, i to, and 
went to bed. There he tound little 
rest. When lie closed his eyes, the 
slender form of the incognita glided 
before them. Iler white hand, ex- 
tended from beneath her mantilla, 
beckoned him to follow; nay, he felt 
the pressure of the tiny fingers, her 
warm breath upon his check, her 
velvet lips gently laid to his. And 
when he started from hi* sleep, it w a* 
to fancy the rustle of a dress, and a 
sweet low voice that timidly uttered his 
name. So passed the night, aud only 
towards daybreak did lie sink into a 
sounder and more refreshing slumber. 
But when lie arose, he found, to 
his consternation, that she who had 
haunted his dreams was equally pre- 
sent to his waking imagination. The 
fascinating image of the beautiful 
stranger had established itself in his 
heart, and ’Federico felt that all 
-efforts to dislodge it would be as fruit- 
less as painful. 

“If I believed in sorcery,” he so- 
liloquised, “I should think that old 
rogue Gcronimo bad cast a charm 
over me. He predicted that she 
would visit me this night, and truly 
she has done^o, and here remains. 


Whether it be for the best, I greatly 
doubt.” 

Musing on the fair apparition that 
thus pertinaciously intruded upon him, 
the young lawyer dressed himself. It 
was late, and to atone for lost time, 
he resolved to remain at home, and 
study hard the whole day. But some- 
how or other, exactly at the same , 
hour as on the previous one, he found 
himself in the Caile Alcala; and 
scarcely was he there, when the brown 
carriage and tbe splendid horses came 
rattling by. And there, upon the 
purple cushions, sat, more beautiful 
than ever, the divinity who for the 
last twenty-four hours liad monopo- 
lised so large a share of the love-sick 
student s thoughts. He gazed at her 
with rapture, and involuntarily bowed 
his head, as to a being not of the 
earth. She smiled: her look had 
something inquiring and mysterious; 
then, as if by accident, she placed her 
hand upon the edge of the carriage, 
and let a flower fall. Almost before 
it reached the ground, Federico caught 
and concealed it in his bosom, OS 
though it had been some precious 
jewel which all would stek to tear 
from him. It w as an almond blossom, 
a symbol of love ami hope. Like a 
criminal* he hurried away, lest his 
prize should be reclaimed, whe% he 
suddenly found himself face to face 
with Gcronimo, who gravely took off 
his hat and greeted his friend. 

“ How goes it?" said the old Don, 
his wido» ed eye* t w inkling significantly 
as lie spoke. “ How have you slept? 
Did the lady visit you or not?” 

“You saw her ! ” cried Federico im- 
ploringly. “For heaven’s sake, jhcr 
name ?” 

“ Bah ! ” replied Geronimo ; “ I<saw 
nothing. But if it be she who sits iu 
yonder carriage, beware, young man! 
’Tis dangerous jesting with giants, 
who can crush us like straws beneath 
their finger. Your life is in danger,” 
he continued in a whisper ; “ forget 
this folly. There are plenty of hand^ 
some faces in the vorld. Throw aw ay 
the silly flower that peeps from your 
vest, and be off to Ciudad Beal, 
whore scores of pretty girls await 
yo'i.” * ^ # •*’ 

He turned to depart ; Fejerico do* 
tained him. „ 

“ Let me go,” qpid Geronimo*; “*[ 
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sun in haste. I will call upon yon pre- 
sently, and you shall hear more.” 

But, notwithstanding his promise, 
and although Federico remained all 
day at home, impatiently expecting 
* him, ( ieronimo came not. Never 
had the student been so out of tem- 
per. He bitterly reproached himself 
as a dreamer, a fool, an idiot; and yet 
thero hto remained, his thoughts fixed 
upon one object, his eyes riveted on 
the almond blossom, which he lmd 
placed in water, and whose delicate 
cup, now fully open, emitted a de- 
Jjghtful perfume. And as he gazed, 
fancy played her wildest pranks with 
the enamoured youth. Small fail 3 - 
like creatures glided and danced he- 
’ tween the dusty stamina of the grace- 
ful flower. At times, its leaves seemed 
partly to close, and from out the con- 
tracted aperture, the lad} of his 
thoughts smiled sweetly upon him. 
Then the welcome vision \anished, 
and was succeeded by .stem irownine 
faces of men, armed from head to heel, 
who levelled daggers at his heart. 

“ By St Jago ! ” the bewildered 
student at last exclaimed, “thin is too 
much. When will it end? AMuit 
ails me? Have I so long withstood 
the fascinations of the blaik-eved 
traitresses, to be thus at dast en- 
trapped and unmanned? (Jeronimo 
was right ; at daybreak, ] start for 
Ciudad Ileal. I will think no more 
of that perilous syren.” He plucked 
the almond blossom from its vase. 
“ And this fkwer,” he pensively mur- 
mured, “has touched her hand, per- 
haps her lips ! Oh! were it possible 
that she loves me ! ” As lie spoke, he 
pressed the flower so impetuously to 
his mouth, that its tender leases were 
crushed and tarnished, lie laughed 
flcomftilly. “Thfosis it,” he exclaimed, 

“ with woman’s lot e ; as fair and as 
fragile as this poor blossom. Begone, 
then ! Wither, and become dust, thou 
perishable emblem of frailty ! ” Ap- 
proaching the open window, lie wn« 
#bout to throw away the flower, when 
something flew into the room, struck 
his breast, and rolled upon the ground. 
Federico started back, and his eye 
fell upon the clock that regulated his 
’studies, The hands word* on the 
♦stroke Vf midnight, and for a mo- 
ment, in his then excited state, a fcel- 
' superstitious fear stole over him. 


The next Instant he was again at the 
window, straiuing his ejes through 
the gldlm. lie could see nothing. 
The night was dark: a few large stars 
twinkled in the sable canopy, the 
jasmin bushes in his balcony rustled 
in the breeze, and brushed their cool 
leases against his heated templet*. 
“Who is there?” he cried. Ilia 
question was unanswered. Closing 
the Johnnies, he took a light and 
sought about the room till ho perceived 
something white under a table. It 
was a paper wrapped round a small 
roil of wood, and secured by a silken 
thread. Trembling with eagerness, 
he detached the scroll. Tpon it were 
traced a Jew lines in a woman's deli- 
cate hand w riting. “ If you arc w ill- 
ing,” so ran the missive, u to en- 
counter some risk for an interview 
with lier who writes this, you will 
repair, to-morrow evening at nine 
o'clock^ to the western door of the 
chuuh of St tlames. One will meet 
you there in w honi} on may collide, if 
he asks you what tlower} oil love best.” 

•‘And though death were in the 
path," exclaimed Federico with ve- 
hement passion — u though a thousand 
<£Vords opposed me, and King Ferdi- 
nand himself — ” lie paused at that 
uanjc, with the habitual caution of n 
Manchegan. “ J will go,” he resumed, 
in a calmer but equally decided tone, 
“ 1 w ill go ; and though certain to be 
stabbed at her feet, I still would go.” 

Lazily, to the impetuous student’s 
thinking, did the long hoursjoiter till 
that ol lilts rendezvous arrived. Tor- 
mented by a thousand doubts and 
anxieties, not the least of these arose 
from the probability that the assig- 
nation came uot whence he hoped, 
and was, perhaps, the work of some 
mischievous jester, to send him on a 
fool’s errand to the distant church of 
St James. Alarvc all things, lie 
wished to see his friend (Jeronimo; 
but although he passed the day in in- 
voking his presence, and heaping 
curses on his head, that personage 
did not appear. Evening came ; the 
sun went down behind the gardens of 
13ucn lictiro; at last it was fjuite 
dark. Federico wrapped himself in 
his cloak, pressed his liat over his 
brows, concealed in the breast of his 
coat one of those forbidden knives 
whose short sti-ong ti^ngular blade is 
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so terrible a weapon in a Spaniard’s 
hand, and crossing the Plaza Mayor, 
glided swiftly through streets, and 
lanes, until, exactly as the clock of St 
James’s church struck nine, he stood 
tyjuoath the massive arches of the 
western portico. All was still as the 
grave. The dark enclosure of a con- 
vent arose at a short distance, and 
from a small high window a solitary 
ray of light fell upon the painted 
figure of the Virgin that -stood in its 
grated niche on the church wall. 

His back against the stone parapet, 
in the darkest corner of the portico, 
Federico posted himself, silent ami 
motionless. lie had not long waited, 
when he heard the sound of foot- 
steps upon tlie rough pavement. 
They came nearer ; a shadow crossed 
the front of the arched gateway and 
was merged in the gloom, as its owner, 
muttering indistinctly to himself, en- 
tered the portico. It was ,a man, 
closely muffled in a dark cloak. To 
judge from his high and pointed hat, 
he belonged to the lower class of rhe 
people ; a wild black board, a moment 
visible in the light from the convent 
window, was all of his physiognomy 
discernible by the student. lie might 
be any thing ; a Gallego a muleteer, 
or a robber. 

After a moment, Federico made a 
slight noise, and atl\ aneod a step from 
his comer. “ Who is there ? ” cried 
the stranger. “ AYho is there?” he 
said. “Answer, in God's name. 
What do you here at this hour of the 
night V ” 

“ Who questions me?” boldly de- 
manded the young mail. And at the 
same time he approached the speaker. 

For a moment the two men gazed 
suspiciously at each other ; then the 
stranger agaiu spoke. “Night and 
solitude enjoin prudence, sefior,” said 
- lie : “ and so, keep your distance. 
What brings you to this gloomy 
church door V At this hour such gay 
cavaliers are oftener found in the 
Prado or thoDcliciaa, plucking (lowers 
for their mistresses.” 

“I love (lowers,” replied Federico, 
“ but I also love solitude.” 

“And what flower, my gallant young 
gentleman, do you best love ? ” 

“ Enough ! enodgh ! ”, joyfully ex- 
claimed the student. “ 3 Tis you 1 
seek; I am ready to follow.” 


Without reply, the stranger, pro- 
duced a long black cloth. 

“What is that?” said Federico* 
who vigilantly observed his move- 
ments. 

“ To blindfold you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Sen or, that you may not see 
whither I conduct you.” 

“ Not so ! ” cried the student sus- 
piciously. “ I will follow, but with 
open eyes.” 

The Gallego threw the skirt of his 
large cloak over his left shoulder, 
touched his pointed liat by way of 
salutation, and said courteously* 

“ Buenos noches , senar. May you sleep 
well, and live a thousand years.” 

“ Stop !” cried Federico ; “you are 
mad. Whither away ? ” 

“ Home.” 

“ Without me?” 

“ Without you, seilor. The truth 
is, you are wanted blind, or not at 
all.” 

The result of the colloquy that en- 
sued was, that the Gallego’ twisted his 
cloth thrice round the student’s eyes, 
ears, and nose, and led him carefully 
across the Plaza, down a street and 
round sundry corners and turnings, 
till at last he deposited him in a 
carnage, w bicli instantly set off at a 
rapid pace. After a tolerably long 
drive, by no means a pleasant one for 
our adventurer, whose guide held his 
bauds (irmly in his — probably to pre- 
vent his removing the bandage — the 
coach stopped, the two men got out, 
and Federico was again conducted fin* 
some distance on. foot. He knew 
that he was still in Madrid, lor he 
walked over pavement, and in spite 
of the thick doth that impelled his 
hearing, he could distinguish the dis- 
tant sound of carriages and hum of 
life. Presently a door creaked, and 
he apparently entered a , garden, for 
there was a smell of flowers and a 
rustling of leaves ; then he ascended 
a staircase, and was conducted 
through cool lofty apartments, and 
through doors which seemed to oped** 
and shut of themselves. Suddenly * 
his companion let go bis hand. .Fede- 
rico stood for a minute in silent expecr 
tation, then, groping around him with 
extended arms, lie said in a Inw voice m 
— “A m I at my journey"s end?" 
Answer!” But nobody replied. 
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, By one decided pull, Che student tore 
the bandage from his eyes and gazed 
arohud him in wonder and bewilder- 
ment. He was alone in a spacious 
and magnificent apartment, whose 
.walls were tapestried with striped 
.blue and white satin, and whose 
carved Ceiling was richly gilt and de- 
corated. The tall Venetian mirrors, 
the costly furniture, the beautifully 
fine Indian matting, everything in the 
rpom, in short, convinced him that he 
was in the favoured abode of wealth, - 
and rank, and luxury. A lamp, sus- 
pended by silver chains, shed a soft 
fight over the apartment. Federico's' 
position was a doubtful, probably a 
dangerous one ; but love emboldened 
\him, and he felt the truth of a saying 
of Gcronimo’s, that courage grows 
with peril. Happen wliat might, 
there he was, and he knew no fear. 
The only perceptible exit from the 
room was by the large folding-doors 
through which he had entered. He 
tried them — they were fastened. His 
mother-wit suggested to him that his 
retreat had perhaps been thus cut off, 
that he might seek another outlet. He 
did so, and presently perceived hinges 
under the tapestry. A silver handle 
protruded from the wall ; he grasped 
it, a door opened, and a cry (if aston- 
ishment and delight burst from the 
student. Beaming with loveliness, a 
blush upon her cheek, a soft smile 
upon her rosy lips, the lady of his 
thoughts stood before him. 

For a moment the pair gazed at each 
other in silence, their looks telling more 
eloquently than any words, the love 
that filled their hearts. But soon 
Federico started from his brief trance, 
threw himself at the feet of the incog- 
nita, and, seizing her hand, pressed 
it ardently to his lips, murmuring the 
while, in low and passionate accents, 
such broken and rapturous sentences 
as only lovers speak and love alone 
nan comprehend. The lady stood 
over him, her graceful form slightly 
. bowed, her large lustrous eyes alter- 
nately fixed upon the kneeling youth 
and roving anxiously round the apart- 
ment. 

u Hon Federico,” she said, in tones 
whose sweetness thrilled his blood, 
“may the Holy Virgin forgive my 
unmaidenly boldness. I have yielded 
to an impulse stronger than my 


reason, to the desire of seeing you, of 
hearing — ” 

, “ That I love you,” interrupted Fe- 
derico— “that I adore you since the 
first hour I beheld you, — that I will die 
at your feet if you refuse me hope !” 

She bent forward, and laid her 
small rosy hand upon his throbbing 
forehead. The touch was electric, 
the fiery glow of passion flashed in 
her glance. “ Light of my eyes 1 ” 
she whispered, “it were vain to 
deny that my heart is thine. But 
our love is a flower on the precipice’s 
brink.” 

“ I fear not the fall,” Federico im- 
petuously exclaimed. 

“ Hare you risk every thing? ” 

“ For your love, every thing ! ” was 
the enthusiastic reply. 

“ Listen, then, to the difficulties that 
beset us, and say if they are sur- 
mountable.” 

The maiden paused, started, grew 
pale. 

“Hark!” she exclaimed — “what 
is that? He comes! Be still! be 
silent!” With wild and terrified 
haste, she seized Federico’s hand, 
dragged him across the room, and 
opened a door. The student felt a 
burning kiss upon his lips, and before 
lie knew where he was, tlio door was 
siiut, and he was in total darkness. 
All that had happened since he entered 
the house had occurred so rapidly, 
was so mysterious and startling, that 
lie was utterly bewildered. For a 
moment he thought himself betrayed, 
groped round his prison, which was a 
narrow closet, found the. door, and, 
grasping his stiletto, was about to 
force his way through all opposition, 
> when lie suddenly heard heavy steps 
on the other side of the tapestried 
screen. Motionless, lie listened. 

“Bring lights!” said a deep com- 
manding voice; “the lamp burns 
dim as in a bridal chamber.” 

“It anticipates its office,” replied" 
another male voice, with a laugh. vis 
not your wedding-day fixed?” 

“Not yet ; in the course of next 
week, perhaps,” answered the first 
speaker, striding up and down the 
apartment. 

“ You are in an, all haste,” returned 
his companion, “'to enjoy what all 
envy you. Never did I behold beauty 
more divine and captivating.” * 
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“Beautiful she certainly is,” was 
the reply; “but what is woman’s 
beauty ? The vision of a day; snow, 
sullied and dispelled in a night.” 

u You are in exceeding good 
humour,” said the friend of this mo- 
rose and moralising bridegroom. 

A pause ensued, during which 
Federico’s heart beat so strongly that 
he thought its throbbings must surely 
be audible through the slight barrier 
separating him from the speakers. 
A servant brought lights, and a 
slender bright ray shot through a 
small opening in the tapestry, pre- 
viously unobserved by the student. 
Apph mg his eye to the crevice, he 
obtained a view of the apartment, and 
of the persons whose conv erratic# lie 
lmd overheard. , One ot the*o wore a 
uniform glittering with embroidery; 
the other was dressed in black, with 
sc\ oral stars and ordei s on his breast. 
Both weie in the middle i*riod of 
life: the one in uniform was the 
youngest and most agreeable looking ; 
the (lack features of the other were of 
a sombre and unpicasing cast. 

The servant left the room, ind the 
man in black suspended his w allc and 
paused opposite his friend. 

“ You had something .o communi- 
cate V” he said, in a suppressed voice. 

“Are wc secure from listeners?” 
asked the officer, in French. 

“Entirely; and doubly so if we 
speak French. Jiosaura herself, did 
she overhear us, would be none the 
wiser.” 

44 Count,” said the soldier, Cl I sin- 
cerely wish you joy of this marriage.” 

44 A thousand thanks ! But with 
equal sincerity I tell you that I am 
heartily weary of such congratulations. 
In marrying, one gives and takes. 1 
give Kosaura my name and rank, 
titles and dignities, honours and pri- 
vileges.” 

44 And you take your lovely ward 
’and a rich estate. A fair exchange, 
Excellency . I can only say that the 
world wonders at the delay of so 
suitable a union, and oven inclines 
to the belief that a certain disincli- 
nation ” 

44 The world is greatly mistaken,” 
inteiTupted the 'Count. 44 1 ardently 
love Ilosaura, and I have his Majesty’s 
consenttotlicmamage. Butwhatafool 
men take inc for, if they suppose ” 


he stopped short, and tossed his 
head with a scornful smile. 

44 Well?” said the officer. 

44 Solve the riddle yourself.” 

“ I understand ! Your position is 
uneasy, the future dark, the decisive 
moment at hand. With one’s feet 
on a volcano, one is little disposed to 
enjoy a honeymoon.” 

44 But wlum the mine explodes, and 
one is tossed into the air, it is pleasant 
to fall in the soft lap of love, there to 
forget one's wounds.” 

“Biavo! But what if the lap 
refuse to receive the luckless engineer? ” 

“ Amigo ! ” replied the Count — 44 1 
thought you knew me better. Under all 
circumstances, Rosaura remains mine. 
For myself, I have trained and nur- 
tured this fair and delicate plant, and 
to me, as the gardener, it belongs.” r 

44 She lov os y ou, then ? ” 

“Lo\es me? What a question 1 
Of course she does. She has grown 
up with the idea that she is to be my 
wife. Her heart is pure and un- 
blemished as a diamond : it shall be 
my care to keep it so.” 

44 You fear rivals.” 

“Fear!” repeated the Count, a 
smile flitting over his dark counte- 
nance. “ But wc trifle precious time. 
What have yon to tell me?” 

44 Something important to our 
cause,” replied the officer, drawing 
nearer to his companion. “ But first, 
how goes it yonder?” 

He pointed with his finger in the 
direction of the closet. Federico 
instinctively started back, but again 
applied his eye to the loophole on 
hearing the Count’s answer. “1 have 
just come thence,” he said, 44 and 
must soon return. The hand of death 
is upon him — in lain would he party 
the blow. Still the struggle is a ham 
one ; he persists in discrediting his 
danger, and will abandon none of his 
habits. But the remorseless tyrant 
is there, soon to claim him for his 
own.” 

44 Then we must take our measures 
without delay,” said the officer. 

“ They are already taken,” was his 
companion’s quiet ausw r er. 

44 Your colleagues are agreed?” 

44 Fully agreed.” 

44 And now?” 

44 Read that,” said the Count, 
taking a large folded paper from a 
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portfolio, and spreading it beforo his 
friend, who devoured its contents 
with every demonstration of extreme 
surprise. 

“ His handwriting ! Ills signature !” 
he cried. “ A revocation, annihilating 
the shameless intrigues and machina- 
tions of years! Now, Heaven be 
praised, our country and religion — the 
faith, honour, and dignity of Spain 
are rescued ! How was it obtained V 
How possible ? My noble friend, you 
are indeed a great statesman ! ” 

“Take this priceless document,” 
Calmly replied the Count; “convey 
It to your master. Only in his hands 
is it entirely safe. The tutuve welfare 
of Spain, the sab ation of us all, is 
suspended to its seal. That I obtained 
it, 1 ’ lie continued, Ins voice sinking to 
a whisper, “is tlic w ork of Pro's idem e. 
During the last two days, he has luid 
spasms and hunting fits that ha's e 
weakened his mind and energies. 
The secret is 'well kept, and without 
the palace gates nought is known of 
these dangerous symptoms. In Mich 
moments of agony and depression, 
the weary soul recalls the past, and 
trembles for the future. Then, in 
vivid colours, I placed before him the 
confusion and unhappiness, and infer- 
nal mischief, to which Lis deplorable 
decision must give rKe ; I urged the 
injustice lie had committed, the sin 
that would lie at his door ; aud showed 
Low, almost before his eyes liad 
dosed, the work he had achieved at 
peril to his soul, would sink and 
crumble in au ocean of blood aud tears. 
Alcndia supported me ; the others 
chimed iu ; this document w a^> ready, 
and he signed.” 

‘‘And now vve have got it,” cried 
the" officer triumphantly, “we will 
hold it last wdth hands and teeth. 
How long, think you, may he still 
live ? ” 

“ Castillo says not more than two 
days, and that he will hardly regain 
the full use of his intellects.” The 
eyes of the conspirators met ; for a 
moment they gazed at each other, 
aud then broke into a smile. 

“ Well,” said the officer, “ I came 
commissioned to assure you special 
favour and high reward, but, by my 
honour as a soldier, no gain or recom- 
pense can worthily requite such service 
os yours.” 


“ For me little can be done,” replied 
the Count. “ My desires tend to a 
peaceful existence in the aims of my 
young wife, far removed from cares 
of state. Such is the reward 1 
promise myself. Let your acts be 
speedy aud decided, for it might well 
happen that ” his brow contract- 

ed into, deeper folds, and his voice 
assumed a discordant harshness— 
“ 1 have decimated the ranks of the 
scoundrels, but enough yet remain to 
give much trouble. Take sure mea- 
sures, and muster your resources. 
You will need them all.” 

“ Fear not,” replied the confident 
soldier. “ We, too, have boon active, 
and have good ami steady Mends. 
At w r ord, the Ileal ista volunteers 
and the trusty Agrav iados fly to their 
arms, llomagoaa, Caraval, Erro, 
Gonzalez, and the "venerable Cyrillo, 
still live. The Guards are for us. So 
are tlie*ivil authorities and captaius- 
general of eleven provinces. Let the 
moment come, and y ott will see that, 
with this document in our hand, all 
is done. Confidence for confidence,” 
lie continued. “Head this list of 
names. It contains those of our most 
approved friends, and will reassure 
you as to the chances of the future.’’ 

He handed a paper to tin* Count, 
who, barely looking at it, said 
thoughtfully — 

“ Leav e it with me till to-morrow . 
At the critical moment, it will he of 
immense weight with many wav erers. 
Tib late; in a few minutes I must 
go out. Place me at the feet of v our 
gracious master, aud tell him he will 
hav e no more faithful subject than Ills 
humble slave.” 

“Will you see him?” said, the 
officer gently. His companion shook 
his head. 

“Twere not w r isc,” ho replied. 
“ The time is not yet come. When 
it arrives, I shall be the first to bond 
knee before him. Be watchful, pru- 
dent, and prompt. Yet one word. 
You have confided somewhat in 
that fellow Kegato. Trust him 
not too far. I deem him a traitor. 
Let him be proved such, and he shall 
not escape the rope ho has long de- 
served. And now r , fkrcwell ! ” 

The two men parted, and, as the 
Count returned from the door, 
Federico heard a rustling of silks 
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that materially increased the rapidity 
of his heart’s pulsations. 

“My fair bride!” gallantly ex- 
claimed his Excellency, “I am en- 
chanted to see you. How lovely you 
look, Rosanra! and how deeply I 
regret that important affairs leave me 
but a few moments to devote to you.” 

“It would seem,” said the lady, 
with cold severity, “ that your Ex- 
cellency has converted my poor apart- 
ment into an audience chamber.” 

“A thousand pardons, dear Ro- 
saura,” was the reply. “ A particular 
friend craved a short interview.” 

“it is late,” said the lady point 
cdlv. “I wish your Exceiloncy a 
good night.” 

“ What ! ” cried the Count impa- 
tiently “ You dismiss me thus?” 

“ 1 a>"i indisposed to-night.” 

“ You are a cruel tyrant, liosaura.” 

“ I, Excellency i They say worse 
things of you.” • 

“ AN ho. and what ?” 

“No matter. Ma\ y our Excellency 
live a thousand \ ears ! ” 

“ With vou, Rosanra.” replied the 
Count, assuming an ail of tenderness 
which, as Federico thought, sat *u- 
prcmcly ill ii])on him, and endea\our- 
iug to take her hand. ‘ 3 he drew it 
quickly back. 

“ I ( remob ) Jujtcetenaa. We shall 
see.” 

“ The de\ il take the Ext elleucy I ” 
cried the Count, lo&ing all selt-eom- 
mand, and stamping angrily with liis 
loot. Rosanra curtsied low. 

“You forget my rights o\cr you, 
Rosaura. 1 came to tell 5 oil that in a 
lew days, as 1 hope, mv dearest 
wishes will be accomplished.” 

“We shall see, Excellency,” re- 
peated the provokiug beau tv. 

The Count stepml up to her, and 
said, with Ids sullen smile, “You 
rejoice net at it, Uosauru?" 

“ No,” was her laconic reply. 

“ You love me not? ” 

“ Love //o«, Excellency ? a great 
statesman like you! Certainly not, 
Excellency.” 

“ I grieve to hear it, my beautiful 
bride; bnt, fortunately , love often 
comes with marriage. You shall 
learn to love me, liosaura. Our 
existence shall be a happy and envied 
one. You detest state affairs : I will 
leave them and devote myself solely 


to you. Far from the capital, we 
will lead a pastoral life, amidst myr- 
tles and meadow's, flocks and shep- 
herds, in all the sweet tranquillity 
of a terrestrial paradise.” 

Whether sketched in jest or in 
earnest, this picture of rustic felicity 
had evidently few charms for Rosaura, 
at least in the companionship pro- 
posed. Suddenly she stepped up to 
the Count, took his hand, looked 
full into his dark serious counte- 
nam<*, and laughed aloud and most 
musically. 

“What do 1 hear, Excellency?” 
she exclaimed ; “ you in myrtle groves 
and smiling meadows— you leading a 
shepherd’s tranquil life ! Oh, ye 
Saints 1 he a shepherd in the Alpux- 
anas. A1C the flocks w ould fly aud 
scatter themselves, when they beheld 
the gloomy lines upon your brow. 
Whoie are sheep to be found who- 
would be tended by* that ensanguined 
hand i \\ heie could you find repose? 
Is there .1 plate lice liom the echoes 
of the cuiscs that martyred Liberals 
ha\o heaped upon you.-' Where is 
the domestic hearth around which 
would not range themselves the 
spectres ot the wretches who, at your 
command, Iua e been blotted from the 
book of lito. Count, I shudder at the 
thought ’ Ilolv Mother of Cod ! is 
that the happy luturo you would com- 
]K‘l me to slum ' No, no, never! — 
though the ganote were to encircle my 
neck, as il did that of the unhappy 
lady at Granada, who refused to 
betray her husband, and whom you 
sent to the scallold in hi* stead I Has 
she lie v or appeared to \ our Excellency, 
cold and pale, and w itli sightless ey cs? 
For Quito s treasures would I not be- 
hold her — her ami the whole ghastly 
tiftiu; hundreds, a> hundreds of 
them, iu the long, blatk-bordcred 
shrouds, and the barclooted friars 
w itli their fearful miser wot dial Mercy, 
mercy, Excellency ! with me would 
come the ex il spirits, and a thousand 

but, good-uiglit, good-hight, 

Excellency.” 

With a graceful movement of hand 
and head she glided trom the room. 
The Count attempted not to detain 
her. He stood motionless, his hand 
thrust into his breast , and followed 
her with his ey r es in mute astonish- 
ment. 
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u The silly child !” he at last mur- 
. mured. “But how lovely she is! 
J, whom all fear— even he,” he em- 
phatically added — “I almost quail 
before her mad petulance. Well, 
well I” he continued after a pause, 
“ the priest first, and discipline after- 
wards. , A man who has bowed and 
broken so many stubborn spirits, will 
hardly be vanquished by the humours 
Of a wilful girl. Good-night, my 
lovely bride. ‘We shall sec/ jou 
said ; and assuredly wc will sec.” 

lie took his hat, and was about to 
leave the room, when, by an inadver- 
tent movement, Federico let fall his 
poniard, ^he Count was quick of 
tearing, and the noise, slight as it 
was, drew his attention. He turned 
sharply towards the spot vs here the 
student was concealed. 

“What was that?” he cried. 
“ Something fell in the closet, llav c 
we listeners here V ” 

For an Instant he hesitated ; then, 
taking one of the massive silv er can- 
dlesticks, he stepped briskly to the 
Closet, and was almost knocked down 
by the door, which Fedciico pushed 
violently open. The waxlights fell 
to the ground; like a winged shadow, 
the student sprang past the astonished 
Count, reached the door befoie the 
latter recovered from liis alaim, and 
would doubtless have got clear off, 
had he not, in hurry and ignorance, 
turned the wrong handle. The Count 
grasped his coat-skirt, and pulled him 
back. 

“ Scoundrel ! ” he cried. “What 
do you here?” 

For sole reply, Federico seized his 
assailant by the throat, and a struggle 
began, which, although speedily de- 
luded in favour of the active student, 
was destined to have most important 
* results. The Count was vigorous, and 
defended himself well. He had little 
"’•’bpltortumty of calling out, closely 
yghippled as he was, but he dealt his an- 
m&oiiist more than one heavy blow, 
^jp^lasi Federico dashed him to the 
/«paud, and disappeared, from the 
%n, leaving behind him one of his 
torn off in the contest, 
falling, tlid Count’s head struck 
<ag4feist a table, and he lay.for a few 
seconds stunned by the shock. Re- 
^wwring himself, he sprang to his feet, 
* Owning with rage, his dark visage 
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black with shame and anger. “ Seize 
him ! ” he cried, hurrying down the 
corridor. Twenty servants flew to 
obey the order. But it was too late. 
The student passed like a fire-flash 
before the porter, and made good his 
escape from tho house. * ‘ Follow him ! ” 
shouted the Count — “a hundred 
ounces for his captor ! ” And, 
stimulated by this princely reward, 
the eager domestics ran, like hounds 
after a deer, on the track of the stu- 
dent, who soon heard the shouts of 
his enemies, and the shrill whistle of 
the setenos , around and on all sides of 
fiim. 

Although panting from his brief but 
violent struggle with the Count, 
Federico traversed with extreme 
swiftness several streets and squares, 
until w r ant of breath at last compelled 
him to a moment’s pause. Ho looked 
around, and observed the locality. 
Before Jiim lay the massive buildings 
of the royal palace, favour* d by 
whose shadow he continued his 
flight, now up-hill. But the num- 
bers of liis pursuers, their intimate 
knowledge of the ground, and of the 
short cuts and b> -lanes, gave them 
a great advantage ; and, to his 
dismay, lie found himself so closely 
and accurately lollowed, that captuve 
appeal cd inev it able. 

“ Had I but my knife,” he exclaimed 
aloud, pausing in despair, “ 1 would 
keep them off or die ! Fool that I 
have been ! Sentries on all sides ! 
They hav c taken alarm ' What can I 
do?” 

“Go to Ciudad Real, if not too 
late,” said a man, wrapped in a 
cloak, and wearing a small three-cor- 
nered hat, who suddenly stepped from 
behind a massive stone c61uiihi, close 
to where the student stood. 

Federico at once recognised tho 
speaker. 

“ For God’s sake, Geronimo ! ” he 
cried, “ assist me in this strait. If 
they catch mo, I am lost. And hark ! 
yonder they come ! 1 hear the bay- 
ing of the menial pack. On all sides 
the way is barred ! ” 

Geronimo seized Federico’s hand, 
and hurried him behind the pillar. 
“ There is only one chance,” ho said, 
“ muffle yourself in my cloak, take my 
hat, assume a stoop, and walk slowly, 
like an old man.” 
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44 What is your plan ? ” cried the 
student. 

44 Ask no questions. Do as I hid 
you. Do you see yonder door ? ” 

14 Of the palace V ” 

“Go in there.” 

44 Into the palace?” 

44 Of course. Look neither right 
nor left ; cross the first court to the 
great portal! There await me. Quick, 
quick — here they come!” And he 
pushed him away. 

Not without doubt and disquietude 
did Rederico obey the orders of the 
old man, who displayed, in this con- 
juncture, a promptitude and decision 
rare at his age. But the student had 
no alternative. Wrapped in Begato’s 
cloak, and feigning a feeble gait, lie 
passed slowly and unquestioned before 
the soldiers of the royal guard. This 
impunity in a palace where the 
strictest watch and ward weie usually 
kept, was an enigma to Federico; 
and lie was still more puzzled, when, 
whilst waiting at the portal, several 
persons, shrouded like himself in dark 
cloaks, passed before him, greeting 
him as they went with a muttered 
“ buenas nockes ,” and disappeared in the 
corridors of the palace. At last came 
Gcronimo. lie had provided himself 
in the interval with another cloak. 
His appearance was an immense 
relief to the student. 

44 Are they gone?” said Federico. 
44 May I venture out ? ” 

^“Thauk the saints that you are 
here!” replied Gerouimo. 41 And 
now, tell me wliat has happened.” 

Federico told his adventures ; and 
old Itegato listened to the narrative 
with marks of the strongest interest. 
Now he nodded his head, then beat 


44 The list!” repeated Federico. 
44 Stav, let me remember ! ” and, plung- 
ing his hand Into his pocket, he pulled 
out a torn paper. “ When I threw 
the man down, this remained sticking 
between my waistcoat and neckcloth, 
where he had grappled me. I 
noticed it when I got outside, and 
thrust it into my pocket.” 

Without listening to this explana- 
tion, Gcronimo seized the paper, and, 
by the light oi a lamp under the 
portal, examined it with eager curio- 
sity. At sight of its contents, a 
savage )oy sparkled iu his eye. 

44 Ah, maldito he exclaimed with 
a laugh of triumph; 44 wc have yon 
n o w. Federico, the rose-coloured lady 
is tuif times more surely yours, than 
if } ou had remained in the closet and 
his Excellency had not discovered yon. 
Follow,, and be silent. Whatever 
happens, not a word till I bid you; 
then speak boldly, and tell what yon 
know.” 

Through winding corridors, up and 
down stairs, along galleries where 
sentries stood like statues, Gcronimo 
led the w ay, until he reached a room 
whose door was opened by a gigantic 
lackey in the gaudy royal livery. 
Federico, who followed close upon his 
heels, suddenly found himself in the 
presence of a number of men, for the 
most part ilderly and of grave re- 
spectable aspect, who stood in small 
knots about the apartment, or sat at 
tables on which were wine and re- 
freshments, conversing In a low tone. 
Amongst these a hum of interest 
arose on llogato’s entrance ; and under 
cover of the attention he attracted, 
his companion passed unnoticed. 

It at once flashed upon Federico, 


the ground with his heel, or threw 
back his cloak and gesticulated with 
his arms. When he heard what the 
Count had said of him and of his 
probable fate, he laughed heartily. 
44 Bah 4 ” said he; “threatened men 
live long. I have had hotter broth 
cooked lor me, and cooled it with my 
breath. I hope to die in my bed, 
like a good Christian ; and as for my 
chance of a rope, I would not change 
with his Excellency. The infernal 
schemer! Ill pay him off now. 
Madre de todas gracias ! had we but 
the list of the conspirators, what a 
blow might jt>e struck ! ” 


that he had penetrated into that noto- 
rious Camarilla orsecret council of King 
Ferdinand VII., so much spoken of, so 
often cursod and scoffed at, so greatly* 
feared, and justly hated. Thifeyfift 
the cringing and pernicious sonclaMg 
of whose vile proceedings so 
tales were told ; these were 
of all ranks and classes, who m 
into the jealous despot's ear the rani 
of calumny and falsehood ; 
spies and traitors who,* fiy 
insidious denunciations, brond^^l^ 
•den arrest and unmerited pdSib^iBk 
upon their innocent fe0ow*idt$|B§& 
and who kept the King %dvfc&d m 
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all that passed in Madrid, from the 
amorous intrigues of a grocer’s wife, 
to the political ones concerted in tlic 
cabinet of the Infante Don Carlos. 

The student’s first uneasiness at 
finding himself upon such new and 
perilous ground, vanished when he 
saw that ho was wholly unheeded. 
He remembered to have hom'd that 
persons once admitted to the cama- 
rilla, and liononrcd by the King’s* con- 
fidence, were at liberty to return when 
they thought lit, at short or Jong 
intervals; and thus it might veil 
happen that some of the members were 
unknown to each other. And on that 
Jright, these illicit counscllois of ma- 
jesty were evidently preoccupied w itli 
some pressing and important matter. 
They crowded round Kegato, took his 
aim, seized hint by tlic button, whis- 
pered so eagerly, and questioned him 
so fast, that the little man lost all pa- 
tience. 

u Hands off, geutlemen ! ” lie cried. 
44 Which of you will buy me a new 
coat v hen you have tom mine ? is 

true that this morning our gracious 
lord the King was very ill: but i hear 
that lie is now -better; and by the 
grace of our blessed Lady, lie will re- 
joice his humble and loving slave*, 
'and dispel their deep anxiety, by the 
sunshine of his presence.” 

The words had scarce left ( tovo- 
nimo’b lips, when the opening of a 
Side-door proved the signal for a re- 
spectful silence in the apartment. 
The whole assembly bowed profoundly, 
and preserved that posture, although 
no cause was jyet apparent for such 
^Extraordinary greeting. At last one 
showed itself, in the person of a man 
who tottered slowly and feebly into 
the room, supported on the arms of 
two attendants, his livid and bloated 
conntcnance distorted by a smile ns 
paiuftil to behold as if compelled by 
thumbscrews. The face of the now 
comer, who nodded in reply to the 
humble salutation of the camarilla, 
might once have been handsome, but 
It could never have been intellectual 
or prepossessing, and now it was 
hideously cadaverous and ghastly. 
The features were those character- 
ising a # well-known family, wc*»ld- 
. renowned for the high places it has* 
filled,, rather than for the virtues or 
Abilities of its members. The eyes 


were sunk deep in their sockets, the 
straight, scanty black hair shaded a 
brow blue and transparent from disease; 
the tall person and once well-formed 
limbs won' swollen and unwieldy. 
The sick man’s <lress would have 
suited some plain burgher of Madrid, 
taking liis ease in Jus summer-house: 
it consisted of a light nankeen jacket, 
a white neckcloth knotted loosely 
round the throat, linen trousers, and 
lavge shoes. lie seemed scarcely able 
to sot foot to ground, and the agony 
eaelt step occasioned him betrayed 
itself in spasmodic twitch mgs of the 
nerves and muscles. Still there vv as 
a violent effort of the will to conceal 
the pangs that racked the enfeebled 
frame ; a fruitless attempt, by llie as- 
sumption of smiliug cas *aml gracious 
condescension, lo hide, even Jiom 
himself, the approach of that equal- 
ising hour when human gieatness and 
human misery sink to one level. + 

The sick mau propped himself 
agaiii'J a table, beside which stood 
an ensy-chair, and with an tillable 
wave of hi* hand, addressed the com- 
pany. 

u Good evening, seilores !" he said: 
u we have felt ourselves somewhat un- 
well, and our careful physician Cas- 
tillo, as also our trusty Grijalva, was 
solicitous on our account. Hut we 
would not put off this meeting. We 
love to meet our good friends, and 
are not to be kept from them by slight 
bodily inconvenience. Men fancy 
more ailing than we are. You can 
refute such reports. 'What say you, 
Me\as — and you, Salcedo V IfTour 
asnect so very sickly? Ac know 
that many build hopes upon our death ; 
but they arc mistaken, and by Our 
Lady, they ahull be disappointed.” 

14 God preserve our gracious lord 
a thousand years ! ” exclaimed several 
voices. 

44 An example should be made,” 
said the man appealed to as Salcedo, 
44 of the traitors who dare spread Jy ing 
reports concerning the royal health.” 

44 ’Tis too true,” observed nuother, 
44 that such rumours arc used to tho 
most criminal ends.” 

44 We will frit down,” said the sick 
monarch. And with the assistance of 
his attendants, he deposited his ex- 
hausted person in tho elbow-chair. 
44 Drink, my friends, and tell me the 
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news. Give me a cigar, good Castillo, 
gcflor Regato, how goes it? what 
is new in our Mr city of Madrid ? ” 

“Little is heard,” replied Geronimo, 
44 save lamentations for the indisposi- 
tion of our beloved master.” 

“The good people ’ ” exclaimed 
Ferdinand. “ Wb will have care of 
their happiness.” 

44 Ami yet,” said a little old man 
with a countenance of repulsive ugli- 
ness fct there be reprobates who laugh 
whilst all true and faithful subjects 
wee]). There is my neighbour, the 
merchant Alvaro. Y esterday he m ar- 
ried hit daughter to a young nobleman, 
Dou Franc is< o Palavar, who claims 
relationship with the Marquis of Santa 
Crnz The wedding-guests were nu- 
merous ; they sang and danced, and 
rejoiced bojond measure Seilor Al- 
vaio, said I, are }ou not ashamed to 
be so joyous at fetich a time? 1 friend,’ 
was his answer, ‘let the times wag 
— they are ceitainly bad enough, hut 
must soon change All things imvo 
an cml. Weiojoicc in hopes of a better 
future.’ ” 

“ r l'he wretch ! ” ext burned another 
of the camarilla. 44 I know him well, 
he was always a ncqro .” 

44 A knave grown grav in the sins 
of the IXaltados,” cried a third. 

“lie must be looked to,” said the 
sick King. 44 Salcedo, what have you 
to tell?” * 

44 1 have gathered intelligence,” re- 
plied Salcedo, 44 from an equerry of a 
certain illustrious personage.” He 
paused, and looked meaningly at the 
King, whose brow contracted, and 
whose lip-> muttered a well-known 
name. 44 The equerry,” Salcedo said, 
“ tattled of great bustlo and many 
visits at his master’s palace. For 
days past its coui c-yard had been filled 
with carnages, bringing generals, min- 
isters, dignitaries of the church, and 
many officers, chiefly of the Royal 
Guard.” On hearing this, a feverish 
and uneasy flu§h reddened Ferdinand’s 
pale countenance, and his dim eyes 
glared augiity. 

U 1 know them,” he said, 44 the old con- 
spirators, the Catalan volunteers, the 
<i guwiados. Why liavo I not heard 
this sooner? But J will take order 
with them. Ha, Tadco !— -you there? 
Why has this been kept from me?” 

Uttering these last words, the King 


looked directly at the spot where Fe* 
dcrico stood. So, at least, it seemed 
to the student, who, mnch confused, 
and apprehensive of discovery, averted 
his eyes from the royal gaze. But 
his embarrassment was exchanged for* 
con^oraation, when ho beheld, in the 
person addressed by Ferdinand as 
Tadeo, his recent anf agonist, the af- 
fianced of Rosaura. The Count, who f 
stood at his oR>ow, gave him but one 
look, but tliar one comprised every 
thing — astonishment, anger, hatred, 
confidence of j)ow r er, and a fixed deter- 
mination of revenge. A chill came 
over the poor student, and he debated 
in his mind whether to rush from the 
room, or to fall at the King’s feet and 
reveal all he knew. His first surprise 
out, and booing that Don Tadeo took 
nofiutiiei notice of hhfl, he thought it 
wisest to follow (Jeronimo’s directions 
and remain quiet. 

44 M\ gracious liege,” said Tadeo 
to the King, with his usual gloomy do- 
(Mon ot m .inner, 44 it was unnecessary 
to impoitune your majesty by such 
ropoits seeing that they a# merely 
tying devices of the evil-disposed. 
And even were it true that many 
v isii- me paid to that palace, its mas- 
ter has light and reason to receive 
them, without ” 

By au impatient gesture, tlie King 
interrupted the speaker. 

41 It needs but to name the \ isitors, 1 * 
said Regato, with a quick sharp 
glance at Tadeo. 44 Egui.i is one of 
thorn ; San Juan, OThmnel, Moreno, 
Cara v a l, are others.” 

4 * Has it not been remarked,” said 
Mo\ns, wilh n sarcastic smile, 44 that 
in the apartment* of a certain illus- 
trious lad}, meetings arc also held, 
to which repair the Dukes of San Lo- 
renzo and Fernaudo, Martinez de la 
Rosa. Cambronero and many others? 
What can bo said against that?” 

A dead silence followed this bold 
remark : all knew well who the illus- 
trious lady was who thus assembled 
round her the leaders of the Liberals. 
Suddenly the ominous pause waft 
broken by the voice of Federico, to 
whom Regato had made a sign, signi- 
ficant although barely perceptible. 

44 Don Tadeo,” cried tlie audaciottft 
stndent, liis mellow manly tones ring- 
ing through the apartment, 44 is a 
tractor to liis King. This vety night 
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iraw words were an ^ectric shook to 
*the camarilla, The King siart&L and 
*j&owed Symptoms of extraordinary 
Station. “What is that? Who 

* says that ?” ho cried, rising fronrhis 
chair with the vigour of sudden ex- 

* dtement. “ Who knotf s of the docu- 
ment? where is it? Seize him — he 
shall explain* — confcsj#” 

“ Seize the scoundrel,” cried Tadeo, 
“ who has dared intrude himself 
hither.’* -/ 

“My guards’ my guilds’” ciied 
the King, his eyes 1 oiling -wildly, his 
features frightfully com ulsed “ Where 
is the paper ? Tadeo, I u iff have it 
back 1 Ha ’ what is tins ’ mercy * 

blessed Virgin, mcr ’ ” The w oid 

was unfinished, and Ferdinand, doubly 
tortmed by bodily pain and menial 
anguish, fell back into the arms of his 
physician. 

“The King is dead'” exclaimed 
Tadeo. “ Help here 1 ” 

The c^jnaiilla crowded lound Fer- 
dinand, who lay without ‘sense or 
motion. “ What is it, SeiSor Castillo ? ” 
6ald Tadeo. The ph}4cian let fall 
his patient’s WTist 

“ A sudden paroxysm, your Excel- 
lency,” he rtpln d in a low voice “It 
web to be apprehended— all is over 
* The Count turned away, and his 
eye fell upon Fcdeiico, who, seeing 
resistance useless, stood passhc in 


entered; “andJefc none have speech 
of him.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. 
A very brief space closed before 
Federico found himself in a narrow 
dungeon, sti etched on damp straw, 
with manacles on hands and feet. Ii* 
total darkness, and seated despond- 
ingly upon Ids comfortless couch, the 
events of the e\cning appeared to 
him like some frightful nightmare. 
But in -s ain did he rub his eyes and 
try to awake from his imaginary sleep ; 
the tcirible reality forced itself upon 
lam. lie thought of Rosauia, the 
original cause ot his misfortunes, and 
almost doubted whether she were in- 
deed a woman* or some demon in 
angel’s foi in, sent to lure him to de- 
stiuction. Of Geionimo, too, ho 
thought with fedlings of inexprcbSiole 
bitterness. lie, the friend in whom 
he had placed such implicit reliance, 
to betiay him thus , for la* own ad- 
jutage, doubtless, and to diaw his 
own head out of the noose! There 
w ere none, then, tow horn he could now 
look for succoui The King w as dead ; 
his successor, the apostolical nilcr, 
the partisan and defender of the In- 
quisition, whose name, foi jcais 
past, had been the lallying-cry of the 
disaffected, owed his down to the 
powerful Tadeo whom the student 
had offended and ill treated, whoso 
love he had daie^ to cross, whose re- 
venge he must now encounter Fede- 
rico felt that his fate was sealed. 


the custody of several of the cama- 
rilla. With a vindictive fiown, 
Tadeo pulled open the student’s cloak, 
and pointed to his skiitless coat ” 

“You cannot denj it,” he said. 
“ The poof of your guilt is in mj 
possession. Who is the fellow?” 

Geronimo Regato stepped forward 
and stared in the student’s face. 

“What’” cried ho, “is not that 
Don Federico, young ad\ocatc, 
well known in the coffce-nouscs as a 
virulent Exaltade, a determined scof- 
fer, a propagator of atrocious doc- 
trines?” 

“I thought as much,” 'said the 
Count. “ None but such an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel would dare to act the 
spy in the very palace. Call the 
guard, and away with him to prison. 
•Let this man be securely ironed,” 
be added, to the soldiers who now 


Already he heard, in imagination, the 
clank of ponderous fettcis in the dis- 
mal hails of the Inquisition ; already 
he saw the terrible machines — the 
screws and weights, the ladder and 
iion couch, and felt the burning sul- 
phur, as it w r as diopped hissing upon 
his naked flesh by the masked and 
pitiless executioner. Ho thought of 
Aiguclles, the Divine, whom he had 
seen an animated corpse, his limbs 
entshed and distorted by similar tor- 
tures; and in spite of his natural 
courage, a shudder came over him as 
he heard the bars of his dungeon door 
withdrawn, and the heavy bolts shot 
back into their* socket^ The next 
instant he closed his eyes, dazzlod by 
* a glare of light. 

When he rc-openod them, the Count, 
or Tadeo, whichever was bis most 
fitting appellation, stood before him. 
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“I doifte to quesholj you;** be &&H : 

* * anafofcr tnflf, aM^^ur captivity Aay 
fie yetjr^rief. DpooiVe me, and ydur 

•lifettiflJ be vet shorten YbiJr crimes 
r sl!aHineet tftdrjnst reward.’* 

* * 4 t apfguilty of no* crime,” retorted 
Federico. * I am the victim of dr- 
canrftarfccs.” ' * 

44 And what are Jhey ?” eagerly ^in- 
quired the Count* 

Federico was silent. 

44 Do yon "know me, Sefior?” said 
the Count. » 
i4 No,” was the replf. 

44 Beware, then, lest you learn to 
Tmofr me too well. What did you, 
conceited in yonder closet ? Where 
is the paper you robbed me of? Who 
admitted you into the housed Do 
you belong to a secret society ? Were 
you senfr*«fts a spy? A dagger was 
foufad in the closet . did you come to 
assassinate me?” 

He paused after each question, but 
Federico answered none of them, save 
the last, to which he replied by a stern 
negative. “You had b^t confess,” 
resumed Tadeo. 14 If you are no po- 
litical offender, if no criminal project 
led you where T found you, I pledge 
my word, Seflor — and I pledge it only 
to what I can and wMl perform — you 
shall at once be released.” „ 

44 1 can say but this,” replied the 
prisoner ; 44 it was not my object to 
overhear you. an accident conducted 
me where you discovered me, and I 
heartily regret that a casual noise be- 
ta ayed my presence.” 

44 Is that all you will say ? ” 

“AIL” 

“You know not with whom you 
deal,” cried the Count. Then, lower- 
ing his voice, and with a smile that 
he strove to render amiable. 44 It was, 
perhaps, a love-affair,” he said. 
4i Young man, wliich of Doha Ro- 
santttfs handmaidens did yon seek? 
Who introduced you into that apart- 

* ment ? Tell me this, satisfy me on 
a point that concerns myself per- 
sonally, and not only will l forget all, 
but remain your debtor.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, the Count’s 
features expressed very different sen- 
vot. occixxtx. 
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said Federico .coft^ 
temptulmk, u you waste timp. IS & 
lady 4d introduce me into yourhmw 
rest assured I am not base enough tto 
reveal her namot .From me you g m 
no farther answer. Do witl^ me m 
you' wilt In this unhappy land* 
might is above right.” * 

“Wretch!” exclaimed %e Count, 
fiercely advancing upon big undaunted 
captive; “you have betrayed you** 
self. I will destroy you, knave, like 
an insect. A lady conceal yonl 
What audacious slander is tms ?” He 
struggled with his rage, and, master- 
ing himself, resumed. a It has been' 
proved that you are the spy of ft' 
dangerous and treasonable sssocia- 
tion. Where is the paper you stole ? 

“I have no papci,” replied Fede- 
rico, “ and will answer no more ques- 
tions. I am in your power ; do youft „ 
worst.” 

The Count stepped to the dungeon * 
door, and summoned two men In 
waiting outside WliilBt one of them 
searched Fedeiico, closely examining 
each pocket and fold of his dress, but 
without discovering the much-coveted 
document, the other listened respect- 
fully to the Count, who gave him in- 
structions in a low voice. His last 
words, which reached the ear of the 
student, were not calculated to re- 
assme him as to the future. 44 Be 
it so,” said Don Tadeo. 41 The ne- 
cessary warrant shall at once be 
made out, and then— despatch.” And , 
with a vindictive glance at his priso- 
ner, lie loft the prison. t 

It was some consolation to ihff un- 
fortunate Federico, when again in 
dismal solitude, aud with the pro* - 
spect of a cruel death before hifln 
eyes, to reflect on the firmness be had* 
shown, and on the agony of jeatoaar > 
doubt he bad inflicted on bht rival In, 
his defenceless and desperate cirewa* 1 ? 
stauoes, such revenge was doabfri 
aw^ot^ and for awhile he dwelt 
it with pleasure* Then Us $heugbtaK 
took other direction, and mmMm* 
and excited hays ginatioft »* 

SQ 
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Hm foam that gloomy coll ta the 
djmtor of the boaniiral cause of his 
d " She knelt before a ora* 


hvtsforttmeg. 

“at, gad wept and prayed for hiim 
^heand her breathe his name, and 
the saints to his assistance; and 
l a transport of love and gratitude 
he extended his arms to clasp* her to 
hjis heart They were ruddy checked 
by the chain that linked them to the 
Wall And now pale spectres flitted 
through the gloom, and grinned at him 
with their skeleton mouths, and mur- 
mured in his car that he must die, and 
never again see her whose kiss was 
yet hot upon his lips And tho last 
ominous words and deadly look of his 
foe recurred to him, chasing all hope. 
Who would miss him, tho humble and 
friendless student; who inquire whoic 
,or how hh had met his fate ' Far 
greater than lie, the wealthv, the 
titled, tho powerful, had met the fate 
he anticipated, at hangman’s lmnds, 
In the dark and silent lece^sos of 
Spanish dungeons. To the long tat 
or illustrious victims, he, an insigni- 
ficant one, would be added unnoticed. 
And the remembrance of those who 
had preceded him, ennobling an igno- 
minious death, gave Federico com age 
44 Yea*” he exclaimed aloud 44 1 will 
die, as so many great and good men 
have died before me * “Would that I 
had done servic e to my poor opposed 
country, something to deserve tho 
tyrant’s hate 1 But for thee, Rosaura, 
will T gladly perish, and to thee only 
nhal! my last sigh be giveu.” 

His words yet echoed in the 
dungeon, when he heard steps at the 
diOcar, and its fastenings again with- 
drawn. This time, he doubted n*t 
it was his death-wairant and the ex- 
ecutioner. Nerving himself to endure 
the worst, lie gazed sternly and 
steadily at his visitors. 

“Tfcat is he,” said the turnkey, to 
a toR, sullen-looking man. 

“Take off his chains,” was the 
answer ; 44 and you, seftor; follow me.” 

44 Quick with your work,” cried 
Bsdemp. “Call your aids. 1 am 
prepared.” 

“Balance and Mow !” harshly ra- 
llied the stranger* “ Lucky for* you 
If you are prepared for all.” 

Without the dungeon stood a third 
man, muffled in a short mantle. Fe- 
derico Shuddered. “Another of the 


hangman brood!” he murmured* 
“ Lead on, I fear thee not!" The matt 
followed without a word. Aftdr tra- 
versing several comdors, they ascen- 
ded a lofty staircase. Behind each 
door Federico fancied a torture cham- 
ber or a garrote* but none of them 
levealod what ho expected. At last 
his conductor paused* 

44 Arc you ready,” he said, 44 to ap- 
pear before your Supreme Judge ?” 

“ I am ready,” Federico solemnly 
replied 

Then enter here,” 

A door opened, the student set 
foot <iu oss the threshold, and uttered 
a cry of surprise. Instead of the 
garrotc, instead of racks and torfcu- 
jeis, lie In held a gorgeous saloon, 
brilliantly lighted up with a profusion 
of wax tapeis. Five or six. men of 
distinguished mien and 'degaufc ap- 
pear mu c, with stars and oideis upon 
then bvasts, weie grouped round a 
l.xige carved chair, and looked curi- 
ously and expectantly at Federico. 
But he scarcely observed them. Bveu 
on a lady of gicat beauty and majes- 
tic aspect, who sat in the ehaii, 
wiappod in a costly mantle of cm- 
bioideied velvet, his attention waa 
fixed but foi an instant, ioi behind 
her stood another lady, somewhat 
pale and anxious -looking, but who 
\etboic so strong a resemblance to 
the cause of his suffmmgs, to her of 
the losc-coloured robe, to Rosaui a 
howli, that all the blood in lusvoins 
inshed lo his heart. Her name 
hoveied on lus lips, and, foi getting 
every thiug bu t love and newly-revived 
hope, ho was about to spring forward 
and thiow himself at her feet, when 
the lady in the cliair addressed him. 

44 Remain there, sefior,” slic said 
w ith a smile and gracious movement 
of her head, as if she divined the im- 
pulse to which the impetuous student 
so nearly yielded. 44 You have had 
strange adventures, I am told, within 
the last* few hours. They will termi- 
nate happily for you, if you tell roe 
tho whole truth, and relate without 
rcseive all tliathp occurred. Where 
have you passea this night? What 
took you to the house in which you 
were found hidden? What htotud 
you there?” 

“Seflora,” replied Federico, re- 
but firmly; “ I hate 
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already preferred death to the revela- 
tion of a secret that is not mine. My 
resolution is unchanged, I can answer 
no questions/* 

ing glancJ at the steadfast youth* 

“Now, byour Lady, ’’she said, turn- 
ing to the gentlemen around her, 
“this is a chivalrous fidelity, right 
pleasant to behold in those unchi - 
vabrouB days. L doubt not, young 
Sir, that the lady of yotir affections 
will know how to repay it. But here 
are great interests at stake, and your 
excuse may not avail You must 
relate all, truly and without reserve. 
And to remove your* scruples, know 
that the secret you have so bravely 
kept is no longer one for any here 
present. Proceed 1 ” 

A look from Bosaura confiimed 
this assuiance, and without fuither 
hesitation, Federico told Iih adven- 
tures, and repeated the dialogue he 
had heard from the closet At 
times the listeners seemed surprised ; 
at times the} smiled, or looked sig- 
nificantly at each other, and spoke 
together in brief whispers. Twice 
had the student to tell his tale, and 
his words wore taken down by one of 
the gentlemen piesent. That done, 
the lady rose quickly liom her chair, 
laid a hand upon his shoulder, and 
fixing her keen bright eyes searchingly 
upon Ills face, pointed to the deposi- 
tion. 

“Can you swear to that/” she 
cried. “Is it all true ? Before God 
and his saints, did all pass as you 
have said/ No wont too much or 
too little? baw you the document 
with yota own eyesj? Santa Madre ! 
Is it possible? Surely it cannot be; 
and yet-— my fi lends, what say you V 
Wliat think you, Duke of San Fer- 
nando, and you, Marquis of Santa 
Cruz? What says his Grace of San 
Lorenzo, and our discreet triend, 
Martinez de la Rosa? No, I need 
not fear, whilst thus surrounded by 
the best and wisest in the land. Cam- 
broneyo, advise us. How may we 
defeat the machinatilis of our crafty 
foes?” 

The gentleman who had written 
down the deposition, raised his head, 


and Federico recognised the feattd# 
of one renowned throughout Spain, , 
as a wise counsellor and learned law* \ 
ye r. With surprise and respect tfj® 
student gaged at the distinguished and* 
illustrious persons he haa just heard* 
named. < 

“Much depends,” said Cambrel 
nero, “ on his Majesty’s health. IP 
unuappily he departs this life without 
regaining consciousness, we must re* 
cover the surreptitiously obtained 
document at point of sword. No other 
course will then be open to us. But 
if, by God’s gracious mercy, the king’s 
senses return, not a moment must be 
lost in obtaining from his hand a revo- 
cation of the act ft lie must be told 
every thing ; he must be shown how 
lii-> confidence has been abused, and 
what base advantage has been taken 
o* a momentary weakness. He must 
hear the witnesses whom Heaven has 
raised up tor your Majesty.” 

“ Ila 1 ” cued the lady, with an, im* 
patient and energetic gesture, “yOu 
are right, Cambrenero ; we must act! 
All that can be done, tfiristina wlfl 
do They shall not triumph by weak- 
ness of licrs » Don Fernando still 
lives, can jet retract. He shall hear 
bow they have laboured to bring 
shame upon his name ; shall learn the 
perfidy ot those who have environed 
him with theii snares 1 I go to tell 
him.” 

The Queen left the room. “ To me 
it seems, Sciiores,” said Cambro- 
nero, a quiet smile playing on 
his shrewd features, “that tilings 
lia\e happened for the best, and 
that the result of all this is not 
doubtful, provided only the king b& 
not already dead The Apostolical# 
have been active. Their creature* 
hav e worked their way even into the 
cabinet and the camarilla. The guards, 
the captains-general, and manpoA* 
cers -of state are long since gained 
over. In all cases, on King Ferdi- 
nand’s death, a war is inevitable. 
The succession to the throne is a 
dian knot, to be cut only by that 
sword. The Infante will never ji el# 
bis claim,' or admit as valid thfc 
abrogation of the ancient Balks law.— 
And doubtless the crown would tetf. 


By ti» Pragmstis Sanction, promulgated during' th. first prsgnaacy of OUnttb*, ia 
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hk ; were not the people and the spirit 
.of the times opposed to him. He is 
* retrograde ; the Spain of to-day is and 
tismt be progressive. The nation is 
; it hates despotic government 
inquisition ; it ferments from 
north to south, from Portugal to the 
Mediterranean; but that fermentation 
would lack a rallying point without 
the decree which commands all to 
ding to Christina and her children, 
ahd repel the Infante. The partisans 
of Carlos have striven to obtain by 
Ofaft what they could not hope to 
conquer by the strong hand, and they 
have succeeded in making a dying 
monarch revoke in a moment of deli- 
rium or imbecility that all-important 
act. The revocation is in the hands 
Of the Infante ; the Salic law is once 
more the law of the land, and Chris- 
tina's children are in their tnm disin- 
herited. And if it is impossible to re- 
store the king to consciousness, I 
fear ” 

“What?” cried the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. 

“ That we%re on the cvc of a great 
revolution.” 

“Hush!” said the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, looking anxiously around 
him. “These arc daugeroiw w ords, 
my friend.” And liis eye fell upon 
the lmndsomo ( ountenance of Mar- 
tinez dc la Rosa, who smiled thouglit- 
- fully. 

“ Gall it reform, Cambronero,” ho 
said; “wiso progress of the times 
moderate, cautions, adapted to the 
circumstances; not rash, reckless, 
sweeping revolution.” 

The lawyer cast a keen glance at 
the former minister of the Cortes. 

“Reform!” he cried. “Ay, cer- 
tainly; but what reform? Does 
Seilor de la Rosa mean such reform as 
he helped to bring about ? I bid him 
b ewgpe : these are no times for trifling. 
Here we stand, but a few paces from 
the death-bed of a powerful prince. 
He fettered this revolution or reform ; 
but, Seilores, it was only for a while 
and in appearance. Like the mole, 
it has laboured and advauccd, surely 
and unseen. Happy for oat kiqg if he 
expircsbefore the vanity of his efforts, 
and the inutility of the bloodshed and 
misery they havo occasioned, are de- 
monstrated ; before lie learns that a 
principle never dies, though all the ar- 


tillery of the world bo brought to bear 
upon it. History judges the dead; 
nations judge the living. Let us so 
act that we may stand with honour 
before both -tribunals.” 

“The subject leads us too far,” 
said the poet and minister, rising 
from his chair and glancing at Fed- 
erico, who, struck and delighted by 
Cambrunero’s words, gazed at him 
with expanded brow and flashing 
eyes. “Let us beware of kindling 
fanatic ism : coolness and prudence are 
becoming to men, and, Godkuows,we 
need both.” 

He took Cambroncro’s arm, and 
led him to the other end of the spacious 
apartment. The noblemen followed, 
and the conversation was resumed in 
a lower tone. So enthralling had 
been the interest with which Federioo 
liad listened to the Words of these 
influential Liberals, that for an instant 
he had flcglected Rosaura, who stood 
nearly concealed behind the swelling 
cushions and high gilt back of the 
throne-like chair. Her beautiful face 
wore an anxious, inquiring expression, 
w hicb seemed to reproach him withfor- 
gettiug her ; but as he drew near, she 
•smiled, and rays of love and hope 
broke from beneath her long dark 
lashes. And under the magic in- 
fluence of those beaming eyes, Fed- 
erico’s doubts ami fears vanished like 
frost before mid-day sun, and were 
replaced by a transport of blissful 
emotion. 

“ Rosaura !” he exclaimed, “what 
unspeakable joy is thL ! Strange, in- 
deed, have been the events of the 
night ! The wonders of Arabian talcs 
are realised. A moment ago, , I 
awaited death in a dungeon; and be- 
hold I am in a king’s chamber, and 
at your feet, Rosaura. Explain 
these things, adored mistress of my 
heart! How do we thus meet? How 
came you hither ? ” 

“With our friend, Gcronimo 
ltegato,” replied the lady* 

“The traitor!” indignantly ex- 
claimed Federico. “No thanks to 
him if I escape sMth life.” 

“Judge not so hastily,” cried 
Rosaura: “you knqw not all you 
owe Regato. From him I first heard 
our name, lie was my confidant; 
o knew my aversion to the detested 
man, who considered mo already his 
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©Wn. My Either, of an old family, 
although not of the highest nobility, 
was President of the Burgos Tribunal, 
and by commercial transactions in 
the time of the Constitution, ho ac- 
quired great wealth. My hated 
suitor is also sprang from the people. 
My father was his friend, and at one 
time had to thank his influence for 
escape from persecution. Out of 
gratitude he promised him my- hand, 
and, dying a year ago, left him my 
guaidian. In that capacity he ad- 
ministered my estates, and had me in 
his pow ei . But, thanks to the Virgin, 
I am at last fiee fiom his odious con- 
trol.” 

She gazed tenderly .at Federico, 
and held out her hand, 'which he 
eo\cred with hisses. But slie hastily 
withdrew it, on becoming awaiethat 
their pioceedings 'were obscnul by 
the gtoup of politicians. 

44 Is this the time and plJcc 9 ” she 
said, with a smile of sweet confusion 
and arch ropi oacli . ‘ 1 And ) et, Fede- 

rico, best beloved, 'why should I 
feign indiflereiu e, or conceal that mj 
he.nt is wholly yours v ” 

“Angel 1 ” cried the enraptured 
student, trembling with ecstasy. 

“ Hush!” whispered Rosaura 
44 Cambronero looks and laughs at 
up Hear me, Federico. The de- 
cisive moment approaches ; but I fear 
it not — I lo\ o and ho]>c. It was 
Gcronimo, disguised as a Gallego, 
who brought j ou to my abode ; Gero- 
nimo hates him whom we hate; lie 
knew me as a child, was mv father’s 
friend, and loves us both. He spoke 
to me of j on long before I saw j on ; 
lie told me the houi of vour walks in 
the Prado. At the liist glance 1 
ret ognised you.” 

44 And where is that singular man ? ” 
Federico inquired. 

44 T know not, but doubtless at no 
great distance. This night, a few 
Sours ago, I lay sleepless on my 
pillow, anxious for your fate, when a 
carriage stopped at the door. It was 
surrounded with guards and torch- 
bearers, and I waWold that my pre- 
sence was iustantly required at the 
palace. My alarm at so untimely a 
summons was dissipated by the arrival 
of Geronimo. ‘Fear nothing,’ ho 
said: 4 tlie hour of happiness is at 
hand. lie whom you hate is van- 


quished. Federico is bis cot}* 
queror.’” 

44 1 his conqueror!” cried the 
student. And tlien, recalling all that 4 
had occurred. 44 Strange destiny!” 
he continued. 44 Yes, I now see that 
the secret intrigues of a dangerous 
aud powerful man have been revealed 
by my means. But who is he? I in 
vain conjecture.” 

44 You do not know liim?” cried 
Rosaura, greatly astonished — 44 sot 

It now ?” She suddenly paused, for 

at that moment the ddor burst open, 
and the Queen ehtcied the room, in 
extieme haste and \iolent agitation. 

“Ilis Majesty is recovered,” she 
exclaimed, her \ oice shrill and quiver- 
ing w 1th contending emotions; H4 hia 
sw oon is o\ or, God’s giace be thanked. 

T ha\e spoken, my noble friends, and* 
not in \ain. The King will himself 
hear the -witnesses. These young 
people must come with mo. Call 
Goiouimo Regato. Remain here, 
Cambroncio, and all of jou; I must 
see 3011 again, I need jour counsel 
— descit me not I” 

“ When jour majesty next honours 
us with jour presence,” said Cambro- 
noro, bowing low, and raising his 
>01(0, 44 it wUl be as Queen Regent of 
Spain.” 

Regato entered tho room, and 
Federico rubbed his ejes in fresh 
astonishment. It was the same man 
in the (lark mantle w ho had followed 
him from his dungeon to the Queen's 
audience chamber, and whom he had 
taken for an executioner. Gradually 
the mj stones of the night unravelled 
themsehes. He understood that if 
Regato had accused him, it had been 
to aveit suspicion from himself, and 
that lie might work moro effectually 
for both, by revealing to the Queen 
or to Cambronero what he hadiearued 
fron\ Federico, and by placing before 
them the list of the conspirators; Mus- 
ing upon this, and each moment more 
convinced of Gcronimo's wisdom and 
good faith, he followed tho Queen, 
who, with rapid step, led him and 
Rosaura through a suite of splendid 
apatf mcdfcs. Stopping before a dootf, 
she turned to the student. 

44 Speakfearlcssly,” she said: 44 sup- 
press no word of truth, aud reckon on 
my favour and protection.” 

Federico bowed. The dour turned 
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noiselessly on its binges, and the 
Queen paused a moment as in anger 
mi surprise, whilst a dark glow 
flushed her excited and passionate 
countenance. From the door a view 
was commanded of the whole apart- 
ment, which was dimly lighted, and 
occupied by several persons, standing 
in a half circle, round a bed placed 
near a maihle diimneypicce. Ujion 
this bed, propped by cushions into a 
half sitting p< )fetnre, lay Ferdinand 
YU., hie suffering features and livid 
complexion looking gliastty and 
npectral in the faint light, and con- 
trasted with the snow -w Lite linen of 
his pillow. A black-robed piie-d 
knelt at bib feet, and mumbled the 
prayer for the (tying; Castdlo the 
physician held liis aim, and leckoned 
the slow throbs of the feeble pulse. 
At the bed-side sat a lad} , hci hands 
folded on the velvet counterpane, her 
large daik eyes glancing uneasily, al- 
most liercely, aiound the room— her 
countenance by no means that of a 
sorrowing and resigned mourner. 

“The document!” groaned the sick 
man, with painful effort ; “ the docu- 
ment, where is it’ To youi hands I 
intrusted it ; fiom v ou I claim it back. 
Produce it instantly/' 

“My gracious sovucign,” replied 
the person addiesscd — and at the 
sound of that sinister vone, Federico 
felt Ro&aura’s hand tiemble in his — 
“my gracious soveieign, that paj>er, 
that weighty and important document, 
signed after wise and long delibera- 
tion, cannot thus lightly be revoked 
by a momentary impulse. 17 

44 Where is it?” interrupted the 
King angrily. 

“Iu the safest keeping. 71 
- “ In the hands of the Infante, 77 
cried the Queen, entering the room, 
and approaching the bed. 

“Tpfltor!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
making a violent but fruitless effort 
to nose himself. “Is it thns you 
repay my confidence ? 17 

“Hear mo, gracious sir,” cried 
Tadeo ; but his tongue faltered, and 
he turned deadly pale, for just then 
he perceived Rosaura, Federico, and 
Regato standing at the door. 

“ Hear these, 77 said the Queen, 
fhusiug her arm affectionately round 
her suffering husband, and bowing her 
head over him, whilst tears, real or 


feigned, of sympathy or passion, fell 
fast from lier eyes. “ They have be- 
trayed you, Sire; they have abused 
your confidence; they have conspired 
against me, against you, k against your 
innocent children. Approach, Don 
Federico; speak freely and fear- 
lessly. You are under the safeguard 
of your King, who demands of you the 
cntiie truth. 77 

“Enough!” said Ferdinand; “I 
have read the jouug man’s deposi- 
tion. Look at it, sir, 77 lie added, to 
Tadeo, pointing to the paper, “ and 
deny it if jou can.” 

Tadeo obeyed ; as he read, his hand 
v isibly shook, and at last he dropped 
the paper, and sank upon his knee. 

“ 1 cannot deny it, 77 he said, in a 
troubled voice, 41 but let your majesty 
hear my justification. I imploio 
permission to explain iny conduct.” 

Thelitllc lady who sat beside the 
lung’s bed sprang to her feet, her 
countenance flaming with wrath, and 
rushed upon the kneeling man. Un- 
bridled iage flashed from lier c\>es, 
and distorted each feature of her 
face 

“Tiaitoi f ” she cried, “where is 
the document? what have you dono 
with it i You stole it, to deliver to 
men as vile and base as j ourself! 
Tiaitor, pioduce it 1 ” 

“ Madam ’ ” exclaimed the aston- 
ished object ot this fuiious apostrophe. 

II is j cm oust lame w as cut short, for, 
quick as lightning, the ungovernable 
Infanta raised her hand, and let it fall 
upon his face with such vigour and 
good will, that the minister, unpie- 
pared for so unwomanly an assault, 
staggered backwards, and narrowly 
av oided a fall. 

“ Caiiotta ! ” cried the Queen, seiz- 
ing her sister’s anu, and restraining 
her from further violence. 

“ The villain 1 the trait or! ’’shrieked 
the Infanta, in tones that resounded 
through the palace. 

“ Away with him from my sight ! 77 
cried Ferdinand, his voice growing 
fainter as he spoke. “The Queen, 
whom I appoint Regent during my 
illness, will decide upon his fate. I 
myself strip him of all offices and 
honours. Away with him, and for 
ever ! You are no longer my minister, 
Tadeo Calomakde. Oh, God ! what 
a bitter deception 1 He too 1 He too 1 
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By all the saints, he shall rue it. His 
troachery is my death-stroke! 11 

The King sank back like a corpse 
upon his cushions ; but presently 
recovered himself, and with all speed, 
before the assembled minister**, the 
extorted decree was annulled, the 
Fragmatic Sanction again declared iu 
full force, and the Queen nominated 
Regent. Whilst this took places 
Federico, unheeded in the bustle of 
such important business, remained 
like one entranced. It was Caloniarde, 
then, the man whose ruthless hand 
had been so pitilessly stretched forth 
over the suffering land — it was tlio all- 
povverful minister, the cui so of Spain, 
the butcher of the noble Tonijos ami 
his unhappy companions, whom lie, 
the insignificant student, had cast 
down from his high state * r J lie giant 
liad succumbed beloie the pigmy ; the 
virtual rujer of the kingdom hqd fallen 
by the ngenoj of one whom, a dav 
previously, he might with impunit) 
have annihilated Events s o extra- 
ordinary and of such rapid o< tun once; 
were haul to comprehend ; and Fede- 
rico had scared) convinced himself 
of their lealitv, when lie leteivod. a 
few honrs afterwards, a summons to 
the Queen's piesenec. 

The morning sun shone into the 
royal apartmont, revealing the tiacos 
of a sleepless night and recent agitation 
upon the handsome features ol the 
newly-made Regent. She received 
the student with a **mile, and placed 
llosanraV hmul in his. 

“Fear nothing from Calomarde, 11 


she said. “He has fled his well* 
merited punishment. Those sent for 
liis arrest, sought him in vain. You 
arc under my protection, Rosaura — 
and you also, Hon Federico. You, 
have established a lasting claim upon 
my gratitude, and my friendship snail 
never fail you.” 

It does not appear how long tizesB 
fair promises weic borne in mind by * 
a queen whose word, since that time, 
has been far oftener pledged than, 
redeemed. Perhaps she thought she 
had ,.r quitted herselt of all oliligfttkms 
w hen, threomonths later, she honoured 
with hei presence the nuptials of 
Federico and Rosaura, and with her 
own hand twined a costly wreath Of 
brilliants through the sable ringlets 
of the beautiful bride. And perhaps 
the }o nng couple neither needed nor 
desired further marks of her favour; 
foi they withdrew from Madrid to 
ie>dde in happ) retirement upon 
Itosa lira's estates. Gcionimo Regato 
w out with them ; and for a while was 
then welcome guest. But his old 
habits Were too confirmed to be eva- 
diiatod, even by the influence of those 
lie lov ed best. The atmosphore of a 
court, tin* excitement of political 
intrigue, weie essential to his exist* 
once, and he soon returned to tho 
capital. There, under a very different 
name from that hv which he has hero 
been designated, lie plajed an im- 
pel tant partin the stirring epoch that 
succeeded the death of Ferdinand tho 
Well-beloved. 
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THE VISIBLE AND TANGIBLE. 
A MKTAPHY blCAL FRAGMENT. 


Those -who have made their way 
through the German systems of ideal- 
ism, from Kant to Hegel — destined 
in a future age to form one of the 
' most furious chapters in the his- 
» lory, or romance, of philosophy — 
have ^probably, for the most part, 
<3ome to the conclusion of their 
task, with the profound impression of 
the futility of the study of meta- 
physics, which, full of labour, is 3 et 
fruitless as idleness. L'art do shgartr 
avec metkode — such it has been ’wittily 
defined, and such our Teutonic neigh- 
bours have been josolved to demon- 
strate it. Yet, this is not altogether 
the impression, we think, which such 
a course of study ought to produce : a 
better lesson maybe drawn bom it. 
There is, after all, a right as well as a 
wrong method of philosophising. The 
one leads, it may be, but to a few 
modest results, of no very brilliant 
or original character, yet of stciling 
value and importance. The other 
may conduct to startling paradox, to 
applauded subtleties, to bold and 
novel speculations, but baseless, 
transient, treacherous. It evidently 
requires something more than intel- 
lectual keenness ; it requires the vir- 
tue of foibearance, and a tcmpeiatc 
spirit, to adhere to sober rectitude of 
thought, and eschew tlic temptations 
that a daring and self-willed pliilo- 
BOphwdisplays. Such is the lesson 
Which these “follies of the vise” 
ought to inculcate. They should lead 
ns to intrench ourselves more securely 
than ever within the sound rules for 
the investigation of truth. 

PhSosophisc men will— men*must. 
Even the darkest paths, and the most 
labyrinthine of metaphysics, must be 
peipctually trodden. In vain is it 
proclaimed that they lead back only 
to the point of ignorance from which 
they started; in vain is it demon- 
strated that certain problems are in- 
demonstrable. If the same race of 
men lived for ever upon the earth, 
such inextricable problems might at 
length be net at rest* But each new 
generation finds them as fresh and 


attractive as if they had never been 
touched, never probed and tortuied 
by fruitless examination; to each 
generation they appear in all the un- 
abated charms of mystery; to each 
generation must their solution at least 
be shown to be unattainable. In vain 
yon write o\er the portal Lascmte 
ogm sjxnanza 1 theie is always a band 
of youth newly arrived before the 
gates, who will rush in. 

It is futile, therefore, to think of dis- 
carding metaphysics; if a good sys- 
tem is not adopted, its contrary will 
s}M‘edily prevail. “ A good physician,” 
says Paul ltichter, “ saves us — from a 
bad one— if fi om nothing else.” And 
a rational method of philosophising 
lias, at all events, the same negative 
merit. Good sense, cries one, is 
sufficient for all the purpose* of life, and 
cveu lor all the useful walks of litera- 
ture. The remark might be pertinent 
enough if you could secure a man in 
the quiet, uninterrupted .possession of 
his plain good sense. But he who 
lias not studied philosophy in hi» 
youth, will probably plunge into it, 
without study, in his old age. Theie 
is 110 guarantee against the infection 
of speculative thought. Some ques- 
tion suddenly interests the man of 
liitheito quiescent temper^— invades 
his tranquillity — prompts him to 
penetrate below the surface of the 
matter— to analyse its intricacies — 
to sound its depths. Meanwhile, 
untutored, undisciplined for such 
labours, he speedily involves himself 
in inextricable difficulties — grasps at 
89 nie plausibility that had been a 
thousand times before seized on and 
relinquished— tilts valiantly at bis. 
men of straw— thrice slays the dead — 
and in short, strong-limbed as he is, 
and with all his full-grown thews and 
sinews, plays upon this new arena all 
the vagaries of a child. It may be 
said of philosophy, as it has been said 
of love,— it is, or it has been, or it 
will one day be, your master. 

We have seen reVerend doctors of 
divinity present no very dignified 
spectacle when they have suddenly 
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bethought themof paying their some- 
what late devotions to philosophy. 
Accustomed to receive, as their due, 
a profound respect from others, they 
assume with easy confidence the cloak 
of the philosopher ; and while they are 
thinking only how to arrange its folds 
with classic grace, they are uncon- 
sciously winding round their sturdy 
limbs what will sadly entangle their 
feet, and bring them, with shame and 
sore contusions, to the ground. Some 
will parade an ancient theory of mo- 
rals, and introduce to us with all the 
pride of fresh discovery what now 
looks “ aspale and hollowas aghost ” 
Others explain the beautiful ; and with 
a charming audacity, a courage that is 
quite exhilarating, propound some 
theoretic fancy which has the same 
relation to philosophy that Quarle’s 
Emblems bear to that pictorial art the> 
especially delight to descant upon. 
But the greater number ‘of these 
belated wanderers in the paths of philo- 
sophy, enter through the portals of 
religion. How could it bo otherwise ! 
Beligion and philosophy touch at so 
many points — have so many problems 
in common— that the first moment 
the good man bethinks him he will be 
profound, sees him plunged in all the 

there to lose** lums*Jf in we know^not 
wluit heretical delusions. 

Therefore, there is no one thing on 
which we arc more disposed to con- 
gratulate Scotland than on her chairs 
of philosophy. Occupied by hcT most 
distinguished men, and teaching a 
sound system of psyclvology, they 
early train her youth to the severest 
and most useful discipline of thought. 
They have given its tone and its 
strength to the intellect of Scotland. 
They teach it to face all difficulties 
manfully, and to turn with equal man- 
liness from vain and presumptuous 
speculations, which, under a boastful 
show of profimdity, conceal invariably 
an arrant dogmatism. We turn with 
hearty satisfaction from the tissue of 
false subtleties which the German 
professor lays before his youth, to the 
careful and modest analysis of mental 
phenomena by which a professor in 
our northern Universities at once en- 
lightens and fortifies the mind. Scot- 
land may well be proud of the position 
She has now long held in the philoso- 


phical world. Her oscillations of eitor 
she, too, has no doubt exhibited— a m* 
ccssary condition this of vitality and 
progress — but nowhere has a body 
of philosophers so systematically ad- 
hered to tb6 sound canons of reason- 
ing and research, and that upon a 
subject where there is the greatest 
facility and temptation to depart from 
them. ’ U 

M. Cousin, and others who tales 
t that discursive liglit-tripping phatosQn 
B piier for their guide, have represented 
the Scotch as a sort of half Germans, 
and have both praised them, and 
praised them coldly, on this very ac- 
count, that they have tra\elled half- 
way, and only half-way, towards the 
region of “high a priori' speculation. 
With M. Cousin's permission, the 
♦Scotch come of quite another house. 
His praise we should beg leave to de- 
cline . he may carry it to Alexandria, 
if he will. The method of philoso- 
phising pursued in Germany is funda- 
mentally (liffeient from that which 
happily obtains in Scotland. No two 
schools of philosophy could resemble 
each other less. For ourselves, we 
regard the u hole history of modem 
German speculation — the most re- 
maikable instance, in our judgment, of 
groat mental powers ill applied which 
the world has ever witnessed— as one 
continuous comment upon this text, 
the necessity of adhering to careful, 
honest obsen ation of mental phenome- 
na, however homely may be tho results 
of such observation, and the astound- 
ing conclusions to which a train* of 
thought rigidly pursued may conduct 
us, if, at its very point of departure, 
it has broken loose from this the first 
obligation of philosophy. The whole 
career of German speculation mani- 
fests a disregard of some of those fun- 
damental principles of human beMef^ 
which, according to M. Cousin him- . 
self, it is the peculiar merit of the 
Scotch to ha\e seized and Mdwith^ 
tenacity. * 

These observations we will iflas- 
trate by a glance at the theories 
propounded on tho great subject^ 
perception — on the nature of wu? 
knowledge of the external world, this 
visible and tangibh creation. 

To a plain unsophisticated mm* * 
stranger to the subtleties of raeftaphy* 
sical thought, it appears quite hum* 
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oeivable , 1 when he is told that the 
existence of the visible and palpable 
scene before him should be converted 
into a problem of apparently invincible 
difficulty. Yet so* it is. The meta- 
physician first carries off in trhunph 
what are called its secondary qualities, 
ns colour and heat, proving them to 
be no qualities of matter, but of mind, 
or the sensitive being. lie next 
ibssails what had been pronounced to be 
<its primary or essential qualities ; thq 
dark tangible mass that he had left 
behind is not suffered to retain its 
• inert existence ; extension, the power 
to fill space or resist pressure, tv lmt 
arc these, he asks, but our own sen- 
sations or remembered sensations of 
touch, which have got associated, em- 
bodied together, agglomerated round 
some occult cause V What, after all, 
he exclaims, do we know of matter 
but as a something which possesses 
certain influences over us ' — a some- 
thing which is utterly imroprchcntcd 
to us by the senses. And now this 
word u substance,” which formerly 
exposed a thing so well known, and 
every moment handled and looked at, 
4 s transformed to an invisible, intan- 
gible, imperceptible substratum — an 
unknown upholder of certain qualities, 
or, in more exact language, an unseen 
power clothing itself in out attributes 
—an existence lar more resembling 
whftt is popularly understood by spirit 
than by matter. ‘ At length, c\en thN 
unseen substratum is drawn within 
the world of thought, and becomes 
itself mere thought. There is no mat- 
•ter, there is no space, save what the 
mind creates for, and out of itself. 
Oar man of simple apprehension, 
much bewildered, not at all com inced 
breaks from the chain of sophistry, 
opens wide Ids eves, and declares 
after all that “ seeing is believing.” 

We think so too. 

Oja this subject of perception it is 
> well known that Reid and Stewart, 
refusing to be drawn into any hypo- 
thesis or unsatisfactory analysis, con- 
tented themselves with stating, in the 
preciscr language of the schools, the 
fact as it appears to the plain unso- 
phisticated observer. lteid’s explana- 
tions are unfortunately mingled op 
with his controversy against the olu 
hypothesis of ideas or images of things 
pcHserved in the mind— an hypothesis 


combated by him with unnecessary 
vehemence — but this detracts little 
from their substantive correctness or 
utility. This strange notion of images 
emanating from tho external object, 
entering tho mind, and being there 
perceived, was, after all, in its origin, 
rather a physical than a metaphysical 
hypothesis. The ancient speculator 
upon the causes of things felt, as we 
feel at this moment, the jiecessity for 
some medium of communication 
between the eye and the distant 
object, and not having detected this 
medium in the light which traverses 
or fills the space between them, he 
had recourse to this clumpy invention 
of images or spates raying out from 
the surfaces ot things. At the time 
when Reid wrote, this hypothesis, in 
its crude form, cannot be said to hove 
existed ; but it had left its traces in 
the philosophical language of tho 
period, and there was certainly a 
vague notion prevalent that the idea 
of an object was a tertmm quid , a 
something that was neither the mind 
nor the object. 

We will quote the statement which 
Drtgahl Stewart makes of Reid’s doc- 
trine of perception. As he himself 
adopts the statement, it will embrace 
at onee the opinion of both these 
philosophers : — 

“To what, may it be asked, docs 
this statement (of Reid's) amount? 
Merely to this, that the mind b so 
formed that certain impressions pro- 
duced on our organs 01 sense by ex- 
ternal objects, aie followed by cor- 
respondent son sal ions, and that these 
sensations (which have no more 
lesemblance to the qualities of mat- 
ter, than the words of a language have 
to the things Ihey denote) are followed 
by a perception of the existence and 
qualities of the bodies by which tho 
impressions are made ; that all the 
steps of this progress are equally in- 
comprehensible ; and that for any 
thing we can prove to the con trap , 
the connexion between the sensation 
and tho perception, as well as that 
between the impression and the sen- 
sation, maybe both arbitraiy; that it 
is therefore by’ no means impossible 
that otu* sensations may be merely 
the occasions o® which the ‘corres- 
pondent perceptions are excited ; and 
that at any rate tlie consideration of 
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them sensations, which sm attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on the 
manner in which we acquire our 
knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of body. From this view of 
the subject, it follows that it is -the 
external objects themselves, and not 
any species or images of these objects 
{or, we t my add , any mere, agglomera- 
tion ofpiestnt and remembered sensa- 
tion*) that the mind perceives ; and 
that although, by the constitution of 
our nature, certain sensations are 
rendered the constant antecedents of 
our perceptions, yet it is just as dif- 
ficult to explain how our perceptions 
are obtained by their means, as it 
would bo upon the supposition that 
the mind were all at once iuspiicd 
with them, without any concomitant 
sensation^ whatever.” — {Element* of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Vol. i.p. 92.) 

it is seen here that both BMd ami 
Stewart considered perception as a 
simple eleiuAitnrv fact or phenomenon 
of the human mind, and refused their 
assent to that analvsis which would 
resolve it into sensation, accompanied 
with certain aetbof memory awl judg- 
ment. Tliib last, however, has been 
the most popular amoigst modem 
psyt hologibts, w ho hav e many of them 
expressed an extreme impatience at 
the appaiont sluggishness of these 
veterans iu philosophy. We remem- 
ber the time when wo shared the 
same feeling of impatience, and 
thought it a most useless encumbrance 
to maintain this percept ton amongst 
the simple elements .of the human 
mind : we now think otherwise, and 
see reason to acquiesce in the sound 
judgment, which took up the only 
safe, though unostentatious position, 
which this embarrassing subject 
aftbrds. 

I)i Biown, it is well known, de- 
parted from his predecessors at this 
point, aud may here be considered as 
one of the ablest representatives of 
the sensational school. He expended 
much ingenuity in his analysis of 
perception, though in our opinion 
with very little result No one saw 
more distinctly than he, that sensa- 
tion alone could new give us the 
idea of an external object, or of space, 
or any thing external to the mind. 
No one has more satisfactorily shown 


that the notion of m extended 
resisting body, supposed by many to 
be resolved into the sensations of 
touch, cannot be derived from thin 
source alone, but must have some 
other origin than the pure sensation, 
which is a mere mental phenomenon or 
state of the consciousness. But ho 
imagined he had overcome the difficulty 
by introducing to us a new sensation, 
the muscular , that which we expo** 
rieneo when we move our limbs. * 
What he could not derive from the old 
sense of touch, he thought himself 
able to deduce from the reasonings of 
the mind on this muscular sensation; 
but the same difficulties which he 
himself so lucidly set forth when 
treating upon touch, will be found to 
pursue him here also. This muscular 
sensation, like every oilier, is in itself 
a mere state oi the consciousness, 
begins and ends in a mere pleasure or 
pain. That it terminates abruptly, 
and contrary to our volition, in a 
feeling of resistance, (as when our am 
is amMed inits motion,) is saying noth- 
ing more than that one sensation gives 
place to another without our willing 
it; a statement which might be made^ 
in a thousand other eases of seusatkw 
v\ irh equal propriety. But the author 
shall explain hib own theory. 

u The infant stretches his am for 
the first time, 1>> that volition with- 
out a known object, which is cither a 
inert* instinct or very near akin to 
one; this motion is accompanied with 
a certain feeling ; he repeats the voli- 
tion, which moves liis arm, fifty or 
one thousand times, and the same 
progress of feeling takes place during 
1 he m uscular action. In this repeated 
progress lie feels the truth of that 
intuitive proposition, w r hich in the 
whole course of the life that awaits * 
him is to be the source of ail his ex- 
pectations, and the guide of all his 
actions — the simple proposition that 
what lias been as an antecedent, will 
be followed by what has been as a 
consequent. At length he stretches 
out his arm again, and instead of the 
accustomed progression, there arises, , 
iu . the resistance of some ol^ecfc 
opposed to liira, a feeling of a very* 
different kind, which, if he persevere 
in his voluntary effort, inc renaap 
gradually to severe pain, before he 
hai half completed the usual pstygratt. 
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ttfere difference, therefore, which 
We they Without any absurdity sup- 

r to astonish the little reasOner; 

the expectation of similar con- 
sequents from similar antecedents, is 
observable even in his earliest actions, 
and is probably the result of an 
original law of mind, as "universal as 
-that which renders certain sensations 
of sight and sound the immediate 
result of certain affections of our eye 
* or ear. To any being -w ho is thus 
impressed with belief of similarities 
Of sequence, a different consequent 
necessarily implies a diffcicucc ol the 
mtecedent In the case at present 
Supposed, however, the infant, who as 
yet knows nothing but himself, is 
conscious of no previous difference; 
and the feeling of i distance seems to 
him, therefore, something unknown , 
which has its (ame in somethin y that 
is not ktimstlfy — (Yol. i. p. 514.) 

There is a certain pre- arrangement 
here of the circumstances to suit the 
convenience of explanation. The 
little arm of the infant being very 
closely fastened to its own little body, 
it could hardly move it fifty or a 
* thousand times in succession, or even 
once, without its muscular sensation 
terminating in the sense of resistance, 
or pressure, which is but auotlier 
form of the sense of touch. In 
short, this would be alwa) s sooner or 
later the consequent upon this mus- 
cular sensation. And it appear* very 
evident that “the little reasoner,” 
more especially if he held the same 
doctrine as Brown on the nature of 
cause and effect, would look no further 
than the first sensation for the chusc 
of the second. There would be few 
instances in his limited experience 
more marked of invariable antece- 
dence and consequence than this, — 
that the muscular sensation would 
sooner or later be followed by a 
tactual one. If wc could suppose it 
possible that the infant logician had 
to make the discovery of an external 
world by an effort of reasoning upon 
its sensations, we shonld say that this 
case was the least likely of any to 
lead him to the discovery — the least 
likely to impel him to look out of the 
circle of sensations for a cause of 
them. 

Mere sensation of any kind, reason 
on it how we will, cannot account for 


the perception of external object*, 
which is another and separate fact. 
We arc reduced to admit that it is 
by a simple primary law of our con- 
stitution that the organs of stage 
(which may with equal propriety be 
called the organs of perception)# 
convey to us a knowledge of the 
external world. We touch, and a 
tangible extended body is made known 
to us ; wc open our eyes, and a visible 
bod> is before us. 

l)r Brown, adopting and refining 
upon Berkeley’s theory of vision, 
attributes originally nothing mom 
than the mere sensation of colour to 
the eye, which sensation, by associa- 
tion w itli that of touch, becomes ex- 
tended, so to speak, er an external 
surface, and defined iuto limited 
figures. We arc not disposed- to lay 
any greater stress thau l)r Brown 
himself upon the image said to bo 
traced* upon the retina; but we say 
that the eye, as well as the touch, 
immediately informs luf of external 
surface and definite figure. 

Theic is, it is true, a sensation of 
colour apart from the perception . 
This may be separated, in our reflec- 
tion, from all external surface. It is 
a pleasure which colour ghes, and 
which enters largely into the complex 
sentiments of beaut) . But our notion 
of colour itself we cannot dissociate 
from external surface* we cannot 
think of colour but as something out- 
ward. And if it comes to us origi- 
nally under the condition of external 
surface, it must also present itself 
originally under certain forms and 
figures ; for only where the whole 
iield of vision is occupied by oner 
unvaried colour, as when the eye is 
fixed upon a cloudless sky, could 
there be the perception of surface 
without some figure more or loss de^ 
fined on it. 

And why is it, that on a subject of 
this nature tlio manifest facts wit- 
nessed in the whole animal creation 
are to be overlooked? If other animals 
evidently, on the first opening of thcii 
eyes, see form, and movement, and the 
wholo world before then* ; docs not 
this sufficiently intimate the instan- 
taneous knowledge which it is the 
nature of vision to bestow? The 
human infant arrives, indeed, more 
slowly at the perfect use of its senses. 
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It arrives, also, more stowl y pt the 
-perfect nee of its limbi. Bat we 
never conclude because it does not 
rise and skip about the fields like a 
dropped lamb) that there is any essential 
difference between its muscular powers 
and those of other animals of creation. 
Why should we suppose that its vision 
is regulated by different laws merely 
because it obtains the perfect use of 
its eyesight somewhat later ? 

Let ns now turn from the imperfect 
analysis Which the sensational school 
presents, to the speculations of the 
idealist. *Jt *wili be seen 'that the 
hasty conclusions of the first gave a 
sort of basis for the strange results to 
which the second would conduct us. 

Kant looked in yaiu for the idea of 
extension, or of space, where the 
philosophers had been seeking it, in 
the phenomena of sensation. He 
pronounced, therefore, that it was not 
derivable from experience, did not 
come to us from without, through any 
direct communication from the senses. 
Not finding this idea of space where 
the analytical psychologist had been 
searching for it, he drew it at once 
from the mind itself, lie described it 
as a product of the subject man, a 
form of the sensibility with which lie 
invests his own sensations. 

We must first remark, that to this 
description of what perception leally 
is, there lies the same objection that 
may be urged against the account of 
the sensationalist. A sensation clothed 
in space! — is this intelligible V is it 
by any means an account of the 
matter? To invent sensation with 
space, is it not as if wo spoke of a 
pleasure that was squaw, or of a cir- 
cular pain ? 

So far, however, as thjs internal 
origin of the idea of Sparc is concerned, 
the statement of Kant, though ex- 
pressed in unusual terms, is not 
opposed to the general belief of man- 
kind, or to our irresistible convictions. 
It may merely convey this meaning, 
that the mind has an immediate 
knowledge (drawn from the laws of 
its own cogitation) of space, or 
extension. But then, according to 
the universal and unalterable con- 
victions of mankind, this idea of space, 
though it may be derived from the 
innate resources of tho mind, is in 
feet the knowledge of an external 


reality— of on objective truth. Kant 
decided otherwise. He pronounce^ 
this form of the sensibility to be merely 
and only a mode of thought— that 
space had, in fact, no Other existence, 
was solely a subjective truth. 

This one decision has been tho 
cause of, or at least has served^ as the 
starting-point for a seriesof tho wildest 
speculations that perhaps philosophy 
has to record. And this decision, how 
arbitrary !— Jjiow dogmatic i 
*It must be manifest, we think, to 
every intelligent person, that, granting 
we canfio* demonstrate the objective 
truth of the existence of space, it Is 
equally impossible to prove its sub- 
jective nature. t Wc cannot conceive 
of space but as existing really around 
us. The metaphysician says wo may 
be deceived. This universal juid irre- 
sistible conviction — this fundamental 
law of human belief, may not; be cor- 
respondent w itli absolute truth, may 
not be trustw orthy. Granted that wo 
may be deceit ed. that there is footing 
here fur his scepticism, ho cannot 
proceed a step further, and show that 
we are deceit ed. When, in his turn, 
he would assert, or dogmatise, ho at 
all events is as opetf to our scepticism * 
as w< were to his. If a fundamental 
belief of this kind is not to be trusted, 
so neither can it bo convicted of 
falsehood. We cannot launch ourselves 
out ot our own nature; we ccymot 
test our own faculties* of cognitiog. 
Thi* could only be done by some 
superior Intelligence who could survey 
apait the object and the percipient 
subject. # * 

AVc may be deceived in believing 
that wc ourselves* exist — that there is 
any pei rnanent being wC call ourselves 
— but there Is no demonsti ating that 
we are so deceived. The two casds 
arc strictly analogous. We have just ■ 
the same proof of the existence of 
the oxternal object as of tho thinking 
and percipient subject. The very first 
sensation or perception we experience 
brings with it iustantanconaly the two 
correlates, object and subject ; they 
arc made known in the same act or 
feeling; they are made known tho 
one by means of tho othet* — for unless 
tin ougli tin* means of the antagonist 
idea of object we should not have 0}$t 
of subject, nor vice versa . In ottr 

judgment, therefore, there is as little 
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philosophy in denying the external nothing left of the real wld but thi s 
ektetenee of matter as the internal nornmmm which had been ejected 
existence of mind. The two ideas, as from the realm of space; ha acted, 
we have said, rise instantaneously, therefore, a consistent and charitable 
synchronously, and are in such manner part, in taking this forlorn and ban- 
correlate* that it is only by the pre- ished entity into the region, at least, 
pence of the one that the other reveal* of thought. All the external world 
itself* U now but a projection from ther 

When Kant advanced'from doubting individual mind — the non-ego is- but 
of the objective truth of our knowledge another development of the et/o — the 
of space, to deciding against it — to object is nothing but a- sort of liraita* 
asserting that It was ymoWsubjectivc — tiou or contrast which the subject 
be was exceeding the limits of the throws out, to make a life for itself;, 
human facilities, and offering a mere the web it spins in the blank infini- 
dogmatism which can never be brought tudo. Of the whole material world 
tb any test whatever. He was asking wc have for ever got rid. 
ns to judge of the trustw 01 thiness Hero it might bo supposed tlmt ape- 
of our faculties of cognition — by dilation in tin* direction had reached 
What? — by our faculties of cognition, its extreme point ; and as Idealism is 
m was elevating what is at best a a sy stem in which the miml cannot 
Strange suspicion, a meie gut as, into long rest, contiadicting, a* it does, its 
a doctrine. ineradicable coin ictioiio, that hero 

And the w hole superstructure of the would commence a philosophical revo- 
systems of idealism which his Gorman lution, and a ictum to a moie *ober 
followers have reaicd, rests upon this and accurate method of iin estimation, 
guess ! Hut the German mind has put forth at 

Kant left nothing of the material this point an astonishiugfertility. It has 
World but an indescribable noumtnon, played with this idealism, refined 
which did not even exist in space, upon it, varied it, pioduced new 
Of course the categories of Aristotle, phases of it ; reviving the strangest 
classifying as they* did those relations paradoxes of the Alexandrian school f 
Which constitute our knowledge of and teaching — in this, the nineteenth 
this world, were converted by him ceutuiy — with the gravest confidence 
fitfo mere forms ot the undemanding, in the woild — with nil the assurance 
xftoqbling'the given products of the ot an am lent Scald chanting foi th his 
smsfbildg Certain other legulativc mythological fables, a whole system 
modes of thought predominating, in of idealistic cosmogony ! 
thoir turn, over the products ot the Soliciting, in his idealism, in some 
understanding, he called ideas of the me asui e i ein stated the olgect ; not 
pure reason. by icviving the vulgar notion of ila 

* His successor, Fichte, it will be realit), but dedaring it to be in its 
seen, advauccd but little further when essence identical with the subjut, and 
be pronounced for a system of idealism, pronouncing both to have an equally 
The subjective nature of our knowledge real or equally ideal existence. lie 
bad been laid "down ; there was thus got rid of the embarrassment 

* 6i Relatives are known only together : the science of contraries is one. Subject 
and object, mind and matter, are known only in correlation and contrast, and in the 
same common act: which knowledge is at once a synthesis and an antithesis of both, 
and may be indifferently defined an antithetic synthesis and a synthetic antithesis 
of the terms. Every conception of self necessarily implies a conception of not self; 
every perception of what is different from me, implies a recognition of the percipient 
subject in contradistinction from the object perceived. In one object of knowledge, 
indeed, the object is the prominent element, in another the subject ; but there is 
none in which either is known out of relation to the other. The immediate know- 
ledge winch Ifeid allows of things different from the mind, and the immediate know- 
ledge of mind itself, cannot, therefore, be split into two distinct acts. In perception, 
as in other faculties, the Bame indivisible consciousness is conversant about both 
terms ot the relation of knowledge.” — Edinburgh Rev kw, No. 103, p. 165.— A very 
able and elaborate paper, attributed to Sir Wilbam HamJton. 






which e&eomxtens ua in. the ordinal 
systmas of idealism, of the subjoetfye 
Ego producing the objective Ego. 
Thoughts^ thing axe identical. But 
this idfeutity is to be recognised only 
in the mind of God,* in the absolute — 


who understand such, profundities t»« 
be deficient. in accuracy. Hegef heif 
trod 

- * 

" with wandering feet *; 

The dark, unbotteroed, infinite abyss.” 


which develops what in itself is unity 
in the form of a duality. As if (to 
use a rude illustration) the same 
image should be shot from the interior 
of a magic lantern through two 
diverging tubes, making that twofold 
which wua itself identical. 

As it is hard for common appre- 
hension to conceive this absolute , and 
seize upon this identity of thought 
and thing, Schelling invented a faculty 
of mind expressly for the comprehen- 
sion of such profound doctrines of 
philosophy. lie called it intellectual 
intuiimm. Those who possess ifc not 
— and it is by no means general — 
must be content to live without philo- 


And we §re .told gravely, by grav# 
expositors, how, beginning * ittflf 
nothing, lie showed, with logical pre~ , 
cision, how every thing had reguteiy 
proceeded from it 1 
In. the system of Hegel, object 
apd subject are both lost sight of: 
nothing exists but the relation, be*- 
tween them. As the thing and the 
thought of it are identical, and as the 
essence of a thought is the relation 
between two terms, it follows very lo- 
gically that this* relation is all, and that 
nothing really exists but relations*! 
We should have supposed this to bo a 
fair reductio ad absurdum , proving (if 
the matter could need of proof) that 


sophy, Nor can those on # whom the thing and the thought were not 
nature has failed to bestow this intel- identical. But the march of ideal' 


lectual intuition, acquire it by any 
study or industry of their own. Phi- 
losophus nmcitur ■, non Jit. 

Viewed from one aspect, Schclliugs 
philosophy is not without a certain 
charm. 44 Spirit is invisible nature, 
nature is visible spirit. 7 ’ In this 
view of things, if mind loses its pre- 
eminence, nature, or the visible world, 
is exalted and spiritualised. It is a 
system likely to fascinate the poet 
and the artist, and we believe it has 
had a recognised influeuce on the 
cultivation of the fine arts in Germany. 
It awakens our enthusiasm for nature. 
More than ever is mind, is deity, 
seen in the visible world. Nature is, 
in fact, deified, whatever other sacri- 
fices are made. 

But if there was something for 
enthusiasm to lay hold . of in the 
system of Schelling, there was much 
wanting, it seems, to satisfy the rigid 
demands of philosophy. His cosmo- 
gony, his manner of tracing, a prion , 
the development of all things from the 
absolute, was considered, by those 


philosophy was not to be so easily 
arrested. 

We have now reached wliat is dis- 
tinguished as absolute idealism . 

4# They (the three idealisms) may- 
be thus illustrated, *’ (writes Mr Lewes 
in b is History of Philosophy .) 44 Isee a. 
tree. Fichte tells me that it is I alone- 
who exist ; the tree is a modification 
of my mind. This is subjective ideal- 
ism. Schelling tells me that Ik>th 
the tree and my ego are existence^ 
equally real, or ideal, but they are 
nothing less than manifestations of the 
absolute. This is objective idealism. 
But llegel tells me, that all these ex- 4 
planations are false. The only thing 
really existing is the idea — the rela- 
tion. .The ego and the tree arc but 
two terms of the relation, and owe 
their reality to it. This is absolute, 
idealism.” * 

If Martinus Scriblerus were alive, 
he also might be tempted to give an, 
illustration of these three forma of 
idealism. 1 . * 

The crowd of spectators at a fair. 


* Lewes' Biographical History of Philosophy. Vol. iv., p. 209 . In eve T y waya remarkable/ 
work. Written with great vivacity and clearness, comprising a world of matter in £b* 
briefest possible space, — and, O reader, and O author, forgive the anticlimax?! — at the least 

S os&ible cost. In mot it forms part of the Series known as “ Knight's Weekly Fbfame.” Ta 
ad a strictly original work of so much ability given to the world in this form, proves that,, 
the publisher and the man of letters are, in this mercantile age, second to none in the activity 
and enterprise with which they render their service to the public. , k ' J 
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be might say, if they see a man dan- 
ctog npon the tight-rope, strained be- 
tween two posts — have no doubt in 
the world that the rope, and the man 
on It, are equally supported by the 
same two posts, which, moreover, 
they presume to stand up there in 
veritable substantiality before them. 
JWb re our three sages at the fair, they 
wouldTeason otherwise. Fichte would 
say— these people think there are two 

B ! There is but one. That left- 
post is but the shadow of th^ 
other. It is the right-hand subjective 
post which has projected it forth. 

fiehetiing, gravely looking on, ob- 
4 Serves they ar Q'both shadow: nay, 
they are identical. If you were to 
stand in the centre of the rope, in the 
point of indifference between them, 
and to tarn round till the intellectual 
intuition were sufficiently excited, j on 
would find the right-hand and the 
left-hand post blended together — un- 
distinguishable — you would perceive 
their absolute identity. 

Shadows! identical! Very true, 
says jPegel, slowly stepping for- 
ward, *but what a mistake have 
both philosophers and the vulgar 
been making all this time! They 
have presumed that these posts sup- 
port the rope ! It is the rope which 
upholds the i which are indeed 
ita opposite ends. You may see 


that, separately, each post is good for 
nothing; it is fee relation between 
them that is everything; the rope is 
all. This alone can be said to exist. 
Every thing about us is plainly at one 
end or the other end of this, or some 
other rope. There rnns, he would add, 
a vulgar tradition that man made the 
rope. I will demonstrate that the 
rope made the man and every thing 
else in the whole fair. 

* * “ * * • # 

But it is not onr object at present 
to enter further into the labyrinth of 
German metaphysics ; at a future time, 
if our readers should endure the sub- 
ject, we will endeavour to act as guide 
and intcipreter through some of its 
more curious passages; we are here 
concerned only* with the points of 
view taken of the material woild. 
Have we not said enongh to support 
our thesis? to prove what strange 
results may be arrived at if philoso- 
pher, following after philosopher, bases 
his speculations on what is current in 
the school-room, instead of recurring 
to honest and simple-minded observa- 
tions of nature — and to show that on 
this subject of perception our veterans 
Reid and Stewart have taken up the 
only safe position our present know- 
ledge admits of? 
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TwupoBition of French novels and 
novelists in the appreciation of the 
English public^rhae undergone, within 
the last ffw years, a notable change. 
We need revert to no distant period 
to recall the day when the word 
A Paris” on the title-page of a book of 
fiction* was, to the work so inscribed, 
virtual sentence of exclusiao*from re- 
spectable library and decent drawing- 
roortji this bide the Channel. It was 
the ibul-bill of health, the signal of a 
moral quarantine, interminable and 
hopeless of pratique. French novels 
came tp England and wove 1 cad ; but 
tto ar4\ ais, we comparatively rare, 
the readers scarce more numerous ; 
whilst by the masses they were con- 
demned as contraband and dangerous 
merchandise, and eschewed as reli- 
giously as Lyons silks by the humane, 
when Spitalfiolds are btarvmg. The 
wilful and wicked iniaggrity who took 
pleasure iq .their pungent pages, did 
so clandestinely, and with precaution. 
In careftey-iot ked dsy^i or on top- 
most shelf of bookcase, miking be- 
hind an honourable front-rank of 
history and es^av, the disreputable 
literature was bestowed. Nor was 
Its reception more openly hospitable 
whan arrayed in English garb. 
Translators there were, who strove to 
render into the manly, wholesome 
Anglo-Saxon fbnguc, the produce — 
witty, frivolous, prurient, and* amu- 
sing — of Gullit imagination But 
either thft translations hhaled the In- 
terdict incuiTed by the iJbjeclionablo 
originals, or the plan adopted to obtain 
their partial acceptance, dcstiojed 
pith and poiut. Letters ftom plague- 
ridden shores arc fitted for the pciusal 
of the uninfected by fumigation and 
other mysterious processes. They 
reach ns recking with aromtitics and 
defaced by perforations, intended 
doubtless to favour the esc ape of the 
demon of pestilence bodily imprisoned 
w ithin their folds. But their written 
contents are uninjured by the salutary 
operation; the words of affection*j|lio 
combination* of commerce, the poli- 
tician^ plans, are still to be read 
upon their stained and punctured sur- 
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face. Hot so with the Fneneb WOveW 
that underwent fumigation find 
tailment at the* hands of decorc«sd% 
translators. The knife that extirpated* 
the gangrene unavoidably trenched^ 
upon the healthy flesh; in rooting bp* 
the abundant teres, the scanty 0m in. 
was shaken out, ami chaff* and stram * 
alone remained. 

« We speak of times past, altMftgb 
still recent ; glance' we at the present, 
and, Heaven help us ! what a change’* 
is torsi Tempora mutantur et HSri 
— or it were perhaps more proper to. i 
say, et lectores . With headlong veltH . 
city, one extreme has been abandoned 
for its ophite. Hie denounced *ef 
yesterday is the favoured of to-day; 
the scoutod is now the ^cherished;, 
the i ejected stone has a lofty place in* 
the literary edifice. French novels, 
translated, it not original, mm as - 
commonl) seen in the ‘%e^t regmatod 
families ’ as comfits at thAconfegtion* 
er’s or poison on potter-earners’ 
shelves. The ban is removed, the 
anathema revoked; either the Upas^ 
has been discovered to bflpsl luuie-^ 
ful than w as imagined, or wt disease i 
liukiug at the core has been 
in the bright colours and pl%Mi&s 
flavour of the appctiblo fruit. # 
take lip the new spaper. WIffet heads* 
the i oluiun 9 Half a score advertise- 
ments of the “ Mysteries of Paris”- — a 
new edition of the “ Wandering Jetr,” 

“ illustrated by the first artists” — 
“Memoirs of a Physician,” in twopenny 
numbers and ^hilling volumes ; French 
novels, in short, at all prices and in 
every form. Wo step into the club ; 
the "pioducc of Paris ana Brussels 
presses strews the table, and an elderly 
gentleman, with a solemn face tyid 
quaherish coat, searches am ongsitlflm 
for the nmcsand-twentieth Ymunp pf 
“ Monte Chribto,” or of some other * 
French romance of longitude equally 
sea-serpentine. Wecall upon our meqjl ’ 
Tom 'Sterling, a worthy fellow? mvi$h,* ^ 
respected on ’Change. Miss’Steril rtj| 4 
is deep in a natty duodecimo, whose* 
Flemish aspect speaks volumes in 
favour of international k copyright. * 
Qar natural clearsightedness enables 
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lift Cfatrifee t fc 

*tis to Wad, toton from the door, literary a 
4i Stfcidtd Beig$ de Librairie” upon its he stand* 


literary aM-de^Jtaps to wh^ bate* 

. he stands godfather, been teifs divtift- 

fctift paper cover. Is the book hastily iug, would stHl have commanded 
thnuggled tinder sofa -‘cushions, or readers id every country wherb 
•trfcetithfly dropped into the neglected French is understood, and which the 
work-basket ? By no means. The post from Paris 1 reaches. The man 'is 
Mr student deliberately marks her his own advertisement ; his eccentric 
arfdape, and engages us in a contro- cities are worth, at armoeferate esti- 
Verey ad' to the merits, faults, and mate, a dozen adveilirtng vans, a daily 
beauties df a score of French ro~ paragraph in a score of newspapers, 

* mandats, in whbse lucubrations she and a cartload of posters, lie is a 
assuredly is far belter read tha;i practical puff, an incarnate stimulant 
ourselves. * In short, English aver- to popular curiosity. Let the public 

* stop for French modern literature has appetite for his weekly .volumes flag 
disappeared, and been rejdaccd by over so little, and forthwith he -puts 
partiWity — not tff say affection, in practice, for the renewal of his 
fhnnas is a Staple 'commodity; Sue > ogue, devices fto ingenious, that pro- 
fa voted delightftil ; English authors eeoding from any but the privileged 
m talent and standing tianslate monarch of romance-writers, t^ay 
«r %t edite’—to use the genteel woul would be looked upon as Vie tricks of 
now adopted 1 — the works of French a lunatic One day in oonrt of as- 
obes ; even George Sand finds si/es. the next at that of a king, on 
lady-translators, and, we fear, lady the marrow before a civil tribunal, the 
readers; French books arc reprinted illustrious inheritor oFthe inarqtrisate 

London* and tiie Palais Royal is of La Pailletene parties his graces, 
transported to the arcade of Bulling- jogs* the world’s . memory as to the 
ton. ^We shall not take upon our- fact of his existence, and bids it read 
sclvefto blame or applaud this change his books and bftw before his footstool, 
in public taste, to decide how far such To-day he is on the Coreo, to-morrow 
large importation amd extensive pa- oil the sunny banks of Ifttino ; the 
trodage of foreign wares are advan- next da) he pbnps into Etna’s crater, 
tageoqs *or deplorable — to tax with or gasps beneath the brazen sky of 
laxity tho^wh$ write, or with le\ity fadeless Syria. Now wO hoar of 
„ those who read, the lively and palata- him tun Spanish palaces, figuring at 
^irffe ¥< ptoductions of the present French loyal weddings*, and adding one more 
Without encouraging, we to the countless ribbon-ends that 
^Ijdftwenturc to direct, the prc\ ailing already grace lus button-hole ; #qd 
appetite# toy pointing the attention ot sc arcelv has our admiration subsided, 
Mftga’s readers — whose name is Le- when a Mediterranean breeze mur- 
gioiwto the writings of an authoi *murs sweet tidiagsfbf his presence on 
japtf the* best known, but certainly African shoies, taking his coffee with 


5ti£the * best known, but certainly African shoies, taking his coffee with 
one of the most accomplished, of bis Beys, commanding war-steamers, 
class. In France, his reputation riving the captive’s fetters, anti rivet- 
stands very high ; and if in England ting' his claims on hi& country’s gra- 
it is not yet equally well-established, tltude. ‘Wherever ho goes, he stands, 
it must be^ttributed to his hating a modem Gulliver, pre-eminent in 
wiittenlittle, and to the absence of that moral giantship amidst surrounding 
charlatanry and egotism which has pigmies, who 

brought other cultivators of the Belles “ Walk under hie huge lege, and peep a tout 
Litres into such universal notice To find themselves dishonourable graves.'” 

heramnapn the Continent . . Dumas, And the seeming ubiquity of the fa- 

* for instance, even bad bis writings, ^ mous quadroon* is not more mar- 
i and those of the numerous staff of vellous than the multiplicity of cha- 
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* It is pretty generally known — even -to those to whom it has not bean grafted to 
(band in the imposing presence of our fast frieU and ancient ally, Montioir Alex- 
andre Diunas— that there is a slight tinge of black in the blood of tbfl greatest of 
*9tafteh rotoftwim, past> present^ to^come* In connexion with the fltet»we wfil 
Jpite an anecdote : — * * ' 
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M n nf rtjlfi IbA 

Hme W Jdm>ad”"^Gte an iuex- 
imaatible thorns and a bou&dlesa field 
Sfer pen and pencil caricaturists. Al- 
ternately dramatist, novelist, tourist, 
smftaftmd# r, the companion of princes, 
the manager of theatres; an authority 
in courts of justice, a challenger of de- 
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mesyte “Dumas at mr rein in the* literary mine. umL** 
though the medal might have mm ■ 
p^fer, it had ail the glitter that * 
captivates the mattitndfi, The u Jwf 
Erfant,” inferior to its .prsdeocseot, . 
‘w«s scarcely less etieoessnd. Its 
bitter attacks on the Jesuits, aad«*fee 
consequent anathemas fuhninantf 4 
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putted and shining with equal lustre against it, with more aeal* $hau wi^ 
m these and fifty othor capacities dom, toy certain. of the French — 


(equally diverse, what wonder that 
tfie sfightoat work flowing from the 
pen of so remarkable a genius, though 
it be but a forgotten “trifle of twelve 
thousand lines,” is received with in- 
tense gratitude, and caught at like 
manna by a famished multitude V 
J&tigtoic Sue is another writer who ha*» 
taken the world by storm, but in quite 
a (Hiferent fashion. The v x-lieu tenaut 
of marine does not obtrude his jxu’bona- 
Uty upon public notice, and relies more 
upon the powerful calibre of his guns 
than upon their number Twd books, 
lengthy ones certainly, established his 
reputation. Uc had been many yoarh 
a cultivator of literature, and had 
produced sundry romances of little 
more than average merit, when he 
suddenly burst upon the pul^Lic, in the 
widely fcpread fimjUeton of the 
Dcbats , with a work which, however 
objectionable in some respects, is un- 
questionably of extiaordinan power 
and interest. Like the* PiHvw iok 
Papers, the ^ M vs teres de Paris * at 
oupe ifeefcabUshed their author in popu- 
lar estimation, not only in the land in 
whose language they were written, 
♦but in all the reading countries ot 
Europe. It wps tne opening ot a 


doubtless contributed to its Yog— 
After Sue and Dumas, "Balzac k 
(Vitii the ‘exception, peilwipS, Of 
Madame Dudevanl,) the best known, 
and most read, out of Franco* of t $ l 
thq livj^ig French novelists. W ahold 
him iquck over-rated, but his greed 
fertility, and tjjc real excellence of a 
few of Ihs bol)k£, have made him% 
widely-spread reputation. JIi* early 
ellorts were lobs successful than those 
ot Sue ; and his first thirty \ olumes 
scarcely attained mediocrity. At 
La&t he- -made a blurt, fltod took his 
plci(>o on the first line of his class, 4 
virtue.ol a few masterpieces, 
dhimoudb glitteriug in a cinder-heap. 
Over-production, the crying Vice’ of 
the literature of the djiy, and ap 
on ev- weening conceit, prevented Ho- 
nore do Balzac irom maintaining the 
position ho might and ought to have 
occupied. Such gems a* the & Ptere 
Goriot” and “Eugenic Grandet” wore 
buried and lo^t sight of undevonoun- , 
tains of rubbish. True that he now ' 
denied a number of books publhdiqcL 
under supposititious names, and whtfk € 
had been universally attributed 
liim ; but enough remained, which he 
could not deny, to tarnish, if njjjyta 
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A person *norc renuukable for inquisitiveness than for 'correct breeding— *ene 
of those who, devoid of delicacy and feckless of rebuffs, pry into every tiling — took the 
liberty to question M. Dumas rather closely concerning his genealogietf tree. 
m You are & quadroon, M. Dumas { ” he began. * 

* I am, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who has sense enough not to be ashamed of & 

descent he cannot oonceal. * 

* And your father V 9 

u Was a mfclatto.” 4 

w y And four grandfather i M j* 

is A negro,” hastily answered the drautfust, whose patience was waning fort. " 
a And may I inquire what your great-grandfather was 1”* , * 

i£ An ape, sir,” thundered Dumas, with a fierceness that made Ids impertinent inter- 
rogator shrink into the smallest possible compass. a An ape/mr,— my psfagree Nfat 7 
menoes whose yours terminates.” * * n' 

lhrfathmr of Alexander Duma#the republican general of the WMNs * 

mulatto, bfin to St Domingo, the son of a negroes and of the white JCarqm M ia 
Pafileterle. By what tegituaatiahig prooesa th^Aead sinister was Ss 

iixiiarquiaato preserved# we have hitherto begdftm&ble to ascertain* V t 
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Us fm& Te these lie to Englishmen, 
, jmfet toh the reckless and inoon- 
, dNttoe greed that cares not lor $e 

so loog as it find* a publisher, 
fftoder&bly added. His «elf-euf- 
ji Wency js^pamlletod^ and in the 
$ntfto to an edition of his works 
f§#SsSied tinder the comprehensive 
*§fcd prdsnmptetis title of “La 
t3ps#4ft Humaine,” he pats himself 
^ Oil: a level with the first of poets and 
$#yoftophers, proposing himself the 
eSOpdsst aim of portraying human 
feature in- every variety of its moral 
f$tofcgnomy. 

Less prolific, more unassuming, and 
less universally .known flytn the 
.three authors at whose character aud 
Writings we have thus Briefly glanced, 

» Charles do Bernard need fear compa- 
rfeotpwith none of them. That ho i< 

,&ultless we do not assert ; that I10 in 
gltoat measure eschews the errois of 
his conteurporaries, will be patent to 
aU who pegpbe his pages. The objet- 
ntions that English readers will make 
to his books are to be traced to no 
aberrations of his, but to those of the 
society whqpe follies he so ably and 
wittily depicts. He faithfully sketches, 
and more often amusingly carioatvu es 
the vices, foibles, and fadings oi French 
men and women. If those are todbc 
K/ 4 eHneated at all — and, with a view to 
their amendment, Mnely they may — 
the task could hardly be executed w ith 
W chaster and less* oil eitsive pomil. 

J}& Bernard paints immorality — it 
' lytaJd be unjust to say that lie 
encourages it. lie neither deals 


mighty - coloured and meretricious 
v ifSfei 3 d la Sue and Dumas; uor sup- 
jtbrts, with the diabolical talent aud 
ingenuity of a Sand, the most suH 
versive and apfci-social doctrines. Ills 
works are not befouled with filth and 
obscenity, shch as that impnio old 
reprobate Paul de Kock delights and 
wallows in — or disgraced by theirre- 
ligto, aid contempt of tilings holy, 
fir the writings of semes of 
JKrench autboft ujhom we coyld rnimcw* 
were they worth the naming. It is * 
undemable that the ingenious plots of 
- turn, for the 

mto pa^ oi meters difficult to touch 


npodjVttb Krppffijy, and which Eng- 
' fl^h^^rlters usually avoid ; frequent^, 
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and amusemeatahey fchemsetomigfct 
read to volumes, would toNto to 
recommend them to their sisters and 
daughters. Some few of to tales, 
especially of the shorter ones; are in all 
respects unexceptionable* We instance 
4 4 La Peau du Lion,” translated as 44 *The 
Cossack’s Grave;” and “L’Aimeau 
d ’Argent,” which has also appeared in 
English. Gerfaut, 0 m of this authors 
earliest works, and unquestionably his 
masterpiocc, has little that can justly 
offend, although its translation met, 
we believe, a cold reception. The plot 
turns on an attachment between a mar- 
ried woman and the hero of the story. 
But ifM.de Bernard falls readily enough 
into the easy, matter-of-course tone in 
jvhich his countrymen habitually dis- 
cuss amatory peccadilloes — and ho 
could hardly have attained his pre- 
sent popularity in France had he as- 
sumed* the prude — lie does not dis- 
dain or neglect to point a moral after 
his ow n fashion. In administering a 
remedy , a vibe physician has regard 
to the idiosyncrasy of the patient as 
well as to the nature of the disease. 
A nation whoso morality is unhealthy, 
must not be treated like a sick horse, 
uhose groom crams a ball do* 11 his 
throat, and holds Ills jaws togcthei, 
and his head back, to pi event its re- 
jection. The dose must be artfully 
disguised, wrapped iu a sweetmeat, ' 
ami the invalid will take it kindly, 
and sooner or later feel the benefit. 
We would fain discern, in some of 
M. de Bern aid’s books, under a per- 
fumed em elope of uplatablo trifle, a 
tendency worthy of applause ; a de- 
sign to con\bat, by qui$t and^mplied 
ridicule, the moral maladies of his 
country. It is not his wont, as with 
many of his competitor#, to make the 
vicious interesting and the virtuous 
fools. Ills husbands are not inva- 
riably good-natured, helpless noodles, 
with whom, even in their direst 
calamities, tjio most right-tfiinhing 
havle difficulty to sympathise ; the 
Lovelaces who pursue married women 
with their insidious and (\gngerous 
attentions, are not by him lor aver 
exalted into heroes, redeeming their 
pleasant vices by a host M high and 
chivalrous qualities. the cop* 


p ^#uce, m mcltunmdto hndcpn- trary, the apparently oa#y-gokig fc hqs- 
jugal fgftdelityl Ana rncrefore many band often proves a smart follow, and^ 
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'thorough IDwMr — «tS»« briHkm* Imr %s ‘^wshMIi Augmented, 
an ><eman«i|iated bagman, or coa- 
tenqrtfbfo ehevatie? mmtkmtrh. Of 
this ■we have an example in u Le 
Gextdre,” in £ome respects one pf the 
^laost etgecdonable of Be Bernard's 
novels, certainly not-wdl suited for 
a birth-day present to misses in their 
teens* A seemingly tame, insipid 
clown of a husband counteracts the 
base manoeuvres of a dashing Paris 
rotwfy and finally, after refusing to 
fight tl|p would-be seducer,* jvhoui 
he has ascertained to be an arrant 
swindler, tikes tiunelieon in hand, 
and lielabours him in presence of his 
intended victim and of a roomful of 
company. But setting aside any moral 
tendency which goodwill towards such 
a vastly pleasant author as I>c Ber- 
nard may induce us, by the «aid of 
our most complaisant spectacles, to 
discover in his writings, his gentle- 
manly tone is undeniable, his *ph 
of French life, especially in Pai is, are 
beyond praise. Jn the most natural 
and graphic stylg imaginable, lio dashe* 
off a portiait t> pitying a class, and in 
a 'page gives the \alue of a volume 
of the much-vaunted “ Physiologies ” 

And this he does, like all he does, 
in a spaikhng, well-bicd, impertinent 
style, peculiar to himself, and po- 
cnliaily attractive. 

We have already remarked, that 
M. do Bernard 1ms written little 
The assertion was compaiative; wo 
meant that he has produced, since the 
commencement of Ins literary career— 
not yet very remote — an average of 
ouly three t>r four volumes per year. 

This rate, in days when French scribes 
cany on five \om antes at a time, in 
the daily feullletohs of five newspa- 
pers, and wlifri certaiu English aut hors, 
emulous of Gallic fecundity, annually 
conceive and elaborate their dozen or 
two of octavos — saysdittle for his 
industry, or much for his judicious 
forbearance. Latterly, however, we 
regret to observe in him a disposition 
to increase the. length of his books, t %hat the mitlior of “ Eugenie Grander* 
and abandon the pleasant one, /two, was sufficiently ttnserafcuiote 
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fragrant tnd ^^Ssejfieed, syilaM^ls. 
wot to be drunk by the taifcetfttj 
neither would if be sutisfiwtor^ to 
dine off a souffle m 
compounded by the jphimtfa 
Regenerator himself. >Xn* E»g 
custom has decided that fchrfce tm 
arc the proper length fbr a novel, 
they have become, as a maxim*#, 
rule rarely departed from, Wb wtU 
content that it sbould be sq, afef, 
indeed, ‘heartily rejoice at it, when 
we sofe works of fiction spun out by 
indefatigable French mamifoctiurers 
into interminable series, through 
winch, at twelve hours a-day, w 
most insatiable devoHrer of tho ro- 
mantic needs a month ip toil. Fol- 
lowing the fashion of fcne times, and 
encouraged hy tl»o example of his 
successfully diffuse brethren. M. do 
Bernard, weary of launching trim 
corvettes and (lashing frigates, ttfS 
taken to build line-of-bsttle ahijau 
lie had better have kept to the stimi* 
( i aft, w hich he found to float stfweflL 
Two of his recent works, “ Le BeaU- 
1 k*i e,” and 4 4 Le Gentilhomme Campag- 
n ird,” have lost in merit what they have 
gained' in length. The subject of the 
‘former is most unpleasant : its cfttftB- 
tiophe unnecessarily painful. AM 
the 4fc GentnhommerAmpagnard,”jnst 
now concluded, although containing, 
as do all his books, mueh^plritcd dia- 
logue, many WWl-drawn characters, 
and well-contrived incidents, is weak- 
ened by being spun out, and at times, 
by its tediousness ot detail, rhmhfeds 
us of Pc Balzac. And here w^wiQ 
remark* that there is a certain geueuri 
lesemblancc between the fctyltes of 
I)e Bernai d and I)c Bal/ac ; so ftlubfc 
so, tliat when the former first Wf6ftL 
some persons conjectured Ids name m 
be a pseudonyme adopted by ’fc&$ 
latter, to the detriment of pubHsfiertti 
to whom, it was said, he bad bon r 
tractcd to deliver all he sltouldvpuO* 
ducc.' And the malignant hinm 


and three volume tales with which ho 
began. * In this he is wrong; boolb 
of So vefry Ught «, description -as his 
wHl not be** great prolongation* 
Thiogs a^eoable enough in small 
qnfnti^es* pall and doy if the ration 


hungry of gain to render such a stalk 
tagom on his part any thing 1 * 
probable WhctheiwChgries 
naxd be an assumed nairifc df 
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feu * more gnarded and ntitibrmly*. styled, the parppme widow of a Bor* 
brightly poei, than that of M, de deaux wmo merchant Herbfeautiftd 


ThO plot of the u Gentilbomme Cam- 
jiig|^d,” is based On the dissensions 
,*£ two villages, or more properly 
j^eakts^g, of a hamlet and a very 
small town, situated within a mile of 
each other, and which had once < (in- 
stituted two separate parishes, but 
fcad'been amalgamated at the revolu- 
tion of ’89, greatly to the detriment 
^aad vindication of tlie weaker party.' 
B is in 188B that M, do Bernard 
takes up the imaginary historj ot 
their jealousy and squabbles, as a 

£ ivass on which to embroider the 
wer* of lus invention. The hamlet, 
CbfitCaugirou-le-Vieil, is inhabited, 
and tirtualiy governed, by ’the Gcii- 
ij&oimne Gampagnard, the Baron de 
Vandrey — a retired colonel ot cuira*- 
stiors, whose services under the empiie 
do not prevent his stand 1 adher- 
ence, under the citizen monarchy ot 
July, to the legitimate and exiled 
Sovereigns of France. Ilis nephew, 
the Marquis of Cliateaugiron, leas 
addicted to the fallen Bourbons, 
arrives, at the opening of the tale, at 
Mb family mansion in ChAteaugii 011 - 
ie-Bqurg, with certain electioneeiiug 
projects, highly displeasing to the 
tMHtm, who resolves vigoiousty to 
WPPSe them, and 'accordingly gives 
,t&e whole weight of his influ once to a 
neighbouring iron -master, M. Graml- 
ptimh, also a candidate. The iron- 
master has married a second wife, 
a heartless vindictive woman, and 
fbftUer mistress of the marquis. She 
"plays an important part in the clover 
plot, which, although complicated, is 
.perfectly clear. To skotch at any 
length * even *tho principal of the 
numerous ^characters in the amusing 
comedy, wonM lead u$ much too far; 
vre can barely afford to glance at a 
w w of theih. On the foremost line — 
After the Gcntilhomme Campagnard 
hbueelf, a fine, generopsdiearted 


and anjdable* daughter, an excellent 
model of a virtuous French lady* 
gracefully and delicately drawn, -Is 
married to the Marquis of Ch&teau- 
giron. The mother,* an affected, 
frivolous, rouged, bejewelled dowager 
of fifty, who, through ambition to 
figure at the Tuileries, has extorted 
from her noble son-in-law a, promise 
that he will adhere to the new order 
of things, is followed from £arie by 
one Pic hot, ex -dork to a notary, also 
a former lover of Mad&me Grand- 
peirin, aud self styled Viscount de 
Bangerac. This fortune-hunter has 
managed to worn himself into the 
intimacy of the marquis, and to 
kindle, in the too-susceptible breast 
qt Madame Bouvalot, a tender flame, 
vhuh he diligently fans Then wo 
liav c a v ouug c omi try -lawyer, Froide- 
vau\, all honest, independent fellow, 
and desperate sportsman, who gives 
advice gratis thinks more of part- 
bridges than parchments, prefers a 
(lav’s shooting to a profitable law- 
suit, and is consequently as poor as 
lie is popular, and, to ail appearance, 
lias veiy little chance of obtaining the 
hand ot Mademoiselle Victoiiue, the 
ii oil-master’s onty daughter and 
heiress, a plump little biuuty, who 
Mens Fioidevaux v\itli special favour 
and afleUion, and with whom he is 
deeply in love. Amongst the * per- 
sonages of a lower class, -the most 
prominent is Toussaint Gillos, land- 
lord of the Chovpl Patriqte, and sou 
ot one of the revolujpqnary butchers 
of the Reign of Terror; a ftmofts 
republican, v bo wfars carmagnole 
and a red cap, inherits his father’s 
hatred of the v% aristocrats, and 
prides himself on his principles, and 
on a truculent and ftfimeasurabte 
mustache. Auioudru, a pusillanimous 
mayor ; Bobilior,*a fiery old justice of 
the peace, and devoted vassal of the 
house of Chlteaugiron; and Rabusstm, 


Veteran, on esfceltont compound of tbe^ once a sergeant in M. de* Vaudrcy’s 
jtoUBer and the npbleman, possessed * regiment, now his game-keeper, must 

4 a. a _v_— .1 a. _ ’ . t j* k 'll j. ^ 


Of great good tense and shrewdness, 
altogether onfe of those person- . 
agos^of whom, whether real or im- 
ly, oqo with pleasure — 
ft Madame Bobvalot, or 
5%t, as she best 1 btos fax he 


not be forgotten. A festival got up 
by Bobiiier to* celebrate the tohrquift’s 
arrival at the castle bf Ms ancestors, 
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sees in it a base adflstWtf Hf 
d&mts, Ag president it flttrre 


vm 
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k mm dttb of £Mtw^rcm^-Bourg, 
he, Mt he wowing %, incites a few 
dJ&Qoafcented spirits to a popular de- 
uojoiatratiou, to consist in 'burning 
down the triumphal arch erected by 
the servile justice of peace, and in 
hoisting a bran-new tricolored flag 
on the tree of liberty — a poplar 
planted, daring the glorious da 3 s of 
July, dos6 to the gate of the mar- 
quis’s chateau, but which had long 
since withered into a dry and un- 
sightly maypole, A number of bad ’ 
characters mingle in the crowd, and 
the demonstration assumes a more 
turbulent and criminal aspect than its 
original promoters had contemplated. 
The outer gate of the dj&toau is 
forced, and* stones are thrown, 
olie of which grazes the cheek 
of the Viscount do Langerac, who 
receives the wound, so he ajfirms. 
whilst heroically interposing his per- 
son between Madame de Bomalot 
and the sliowet of missiles. At last 
the marquis arms his sonants, and 
repels the rioters, already frightened 
at their own deeds; the justice of 
peace menaces them with the arizes, 
Froidovaux exerts his influence, and 
the disturbance is nearly at an end. 
wheu the flames communicate from 
the triumphal arch to the tree ot 
liherty. Toussaint Gillcs, as cap- 
iaiu of the liremen, hurries to ex- 
tinguish thq conflagration that me- 
naces the flag-staff, on who^e summit 
lHcardet the blacksmith, another 
zealous member of the democratic 
dub, is busy fastening the tricolorod 
symbol of freedom. The following 
scene, one of the most 'detachable io. 
the bpok, wjjl give a notion of M. de 
Bernard’s HVely and pointed style. 

“ The by-stauders, whether firemen 
or not t hurried after the captain to a 
died adjoining the Town- hall * Some 
of :tJ»Qm harnessed themselves to the 
eagbe,<and dragged it at full speed 
to the scene of the* fire ; others seized 
tiw buckets, 4 nd hastened to till them ; 
mm a line was formed from the well 
pa the burning tree. Quickly as this 
was done^the progress of the flames 
was* still more rapid, mid Fkardet 
#ocm found his post untenable. On 
titet percehiug the Are, the sfliith 
'had cumbe$* Who a tightened cat, to 
v ‘ 1 very top of the Ipopbir, at risk of 
"og the toperhrg stem by the 
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weight of his body; but the reft* 
was a very precarious , one, tor 
fire followed him, and he requbSe 
wings to rise higher than the place 
he hod -attainfed, fiipdBeohi 

offered themselves to him; all equally 
unpleasant. Tg leap from thi pep- 
lar — ho would* inevitably break nil 
nock; to slide down the blazteir 
1 runk— lie would reach riie groutoJ 
roasted ; to wait till assistance reached 
him — would it arrive in time? If not 
•immediate, the tree would be on tore 
from bottom to top. 

u Under such ciTCumstances, the 
most intrepid might well hesitate* 
andFlcardct, although naturally braVb, 
remained for a moment undecided; 
but when he saw the flag catch firtof 
clow? to his feet, ho understood that 
delay was mortal, and heroically 
made up his mind. 'Relaxing turn 
hold, he glided with lightning velocity 
born top to bottom orthe tree. 

u At the very moment that ijm 
smith, blinded atod suffocated by the 
’•moke, his hair blaziug like tb$ tail 
of a comet, his h iriids bleeding*, jmdhfc* 
clothes tom, rolled upon the ground, 
roaring with pain, a stream & w&tes, 
issuiug from J>hc engine, and directed 
by Toussaint Gilles, Inundated Mm 
from head to foot, time, enough* to 
.save a part Of his singed locks. 

“ 4 Now that Picardct is put out/ 
cried the* captain of the firemen, 
‘save the tree of liber fy ! Come, 
men 1 Stoady^nd with a will!’ 

^As lie spoke, Toussaint GiHes 
levelled the flexible hose afT the pop- 
lar, find his assistants pumped Vigor- 
ously; but before a single dfrm of 
water had reached its dcstinaftofc* 
the ftceiuep saw, with surprise and 
alarm, the engine rise under thdr 
hands, and fall heavily on one dm 
deluging their legs with the whole" of 
its coutents. All eyes fixed tbefcr«. 
selves in astonishment on if. de 
Vandrcy, who had fallen $ac ^ 
them like a bomb, aod whos^ ! . , r 
lean strSugth had just perform^ i 
feat. The country goattomm Wm 
perfectly calm, but His covr^^^ v 
was high, and his brow md 
perspiration, as if tie had walke&i 
fast. A few pacA in bis rfe#p 
the faithful Babn^on,*ftgtto^w 1*1 f, 
in, a wari^l atutmto> & eft* ftp# 
ho grasped I 
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,h* IfedSaluw thd brtxja’s 

, tkat ensued 

whs at lust tattken by Toussainf 

'fifUto. 

" 44 4 What means this? 1 he demanded, 
Ate vojoe trembling with ^age. * 

4t 4 It is easy to understand.’ coolly 
peplM SL de Vaudrey. 

44 4 Why have you upset our pump?’ 

> »* 4 'JJo prevent your pumping.” 

P V 4 Ana why do you prevent our 
gmiaping?’ 

mA 4 * 4 Because those who. lighted the 
4fcfe ehall not put it out. It pleased 
pto to see yonder wooden columns 
^tmm, -it pleases me to see the poplar 
N4«e.’ 

* w /3talee the pump,’ said the eap- 
Mxt* So his men, with an imperious 
*£r. 4 We will see who dares upset 
It again*’ 

44 ‘And we will see who dares raise 
it, when I forbid!’ retorted the 
baton, Calmly folding Ids muscular 
arms across lids vast chest. 

“A murmur w^s heard; but no- 
body stirred. 

* 4 Cowards!’ cried Toossaint Gille*, 
With a furious glance at his friends ; 

* are you ail afraid of one man?’ 

% ** 4 In the first place, there are two 
Of^hem,’ said tire prudent Lav erduit to 
k bi&Mighbour, ‘ and two wlm are woith 
tea; ^to say nothing of their inonster 
of it dog, who demolishes a wolf with 
wangle bite.’ * 

W * AL Toussaint Gules,’ said the 
hrfreft, smiling ironically, ‘when an 
uffifocr gives an order, and is not 
obeyed, do yob know what lie should 

do ? 1 

> 4| **i want none of your advice, 
cried' the captain of firemen, In a 
brutal tone. * 

**‘Ho should execute* his order 
bhnself,’ aaid M. do Vaudrey with 
immovable calmness. 

44 ipf I will,’ said Toussaint Giiles, 
advancing roughly. But at the very 
moment that tie stooped tb tatisc the 
aagtoe, the baton grasped his collar, 
DM aompeiled him to stand upright. 

• 44 4 Mf Toussaint titles,’ he laid, 
4 listen tome/ Ym are a had fellow, 

. lauding comcrion, aad*I undertake 
totowwet y**/ 4 > 

*®fr co mqi» mei* cried the cap- 
tUn y vtag^g, m meffecta*% m a 


4M He is strangling the captain! 
Help jtbe captain l 1 exclaimed Several 
of the spectators., 

44 But word! were %11 the help they 
‘offered to their .chief, so greatly were 
tfce boldest awed by the colossal 
figure and well-known strength 
and courage of the old officer. 
Ganthcrot the butcher, constitution- 
ally brave and pugnacious, was the 
only one who went to his friend’s 
assistance. Ho rushed- upon M. 
de Vaudrey, when Rgtbussou barred 
his passage. 

44 4 One to one,* said the sergeant ? 
4 if yon w aufc a thrashings here am 1.’ 

44 You’ve a dog, and ft. cudgel, ** 
replied the butcher; “1 have oily 
my fists.’ 

“‘True.’ 

14 With a generosity bordering on 
iuipi udence, Rabusson placed hit 
heavy stick in the dog’s mouth. 

“ 4 Keep that, Sultan,’ said„he im- 
peratively, ‘and don’t stir.’ Then 
turning to the butcher with an aif of 
defiance — f 

44 4 Now,’ he sajd, 4 are you ready?*' 

44 4 Ready,’ replied Gmitherot, put- 
ting himself on guard, v\ itli the steadi- 
ness of an experienced boxer. 

The cii cl e which had formed round 
the baron mid the captain, enlarged 
itself to leave space foi the new 
antagonists. After a few preliminary 
evolutions, Gautlicrot assumed the 
offensive. 

44 4 Guard tliat,’ ho cried, dealing* 
his adv ersavy a blow that would have 
floored an ox. Rabusson guarded it 
w ith his left arm, and repaid It with 
suctf a smashing hit in the face, that 
the bold butcher rolled upon the 
ground! Wood gushing from bis nose 
and mouth. 

M Although G autherofc hadtfumcrous 
'friends amongst % Ito rioters, and al- 
though he was then in some sort 
their champion, a roar of toughteV* 
accompanied his overthrow, ana *Q 
eyes were fixed admiringly ttpbh ik* 
conqueror. Popular femtr,ewMady 
to abandon a failing herb, to rarely 
withheld from him who triumph#.' ' * * 

44 At thtemomeift an imxptoM Itow 
tident tecnMed tee 'conftisioh *4T4lMi * 
storrty scene, 
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ariftmaad, Sw lagrot Mb ordegs, 
dropped the cTub confided to Mi care, 
and without a feajEk or other notifica- 
tion p£ his intentions,- sprang teiously 
upon the person nearest Mm. Tins 
unlucky individual chanced to be 
lAveratm tdie grocer. 

. H Under any circumstances, the hon* 

* eurable vice-president of the Ohateau- 
giron club would have been utterly 
unable to contend against a dog as 
big as a lion, and almost as formid- 
able; bat on thin occasion, attacked 
without warning, * and petrified by 
fear, he did not even attempt resist- 
ance. The consequence was, that in 
less than a second he lay upon the 
ground, pale as death, and half 
Strangled, by the side of hW friend 
(iautherot, who, stunned by his tall, 
made no attempt to rise. 

u Whilst this* occun cd,M dcViudiey 
addressed the following admonition 
to Captain Tous*aint Grilles, who 4 
strove in vain to escape irom hi* 
handa.^ 

“ * 1 well know, Mr Innkeeper, that 
you have long been in the habit of 
speaking against me and my nephew, 
and hitherto X have treated your inso- 
lence with the contempt it merited 
But though I care nothing for your 
bark, I shall not allow you to bite. 
Bear thus* in mind . to-«ay I pardon 
you, but if you value your mustache^ 
mid your ears, don’t begin again.’ 

“ Sosaying, M. de Vaudroy destroy- 
ed; by an irresistible shock, the equili- 
brium of TousMiint (lilies, and huiled 
him to tbe ground to keep company 
whu (jrautherot* and Laverdun. 

“ OX the five principal member* of 
the dub, -three were thus humbled to 
the dust; the fourth, singed like a 
fowl in preparation tor the spit, was 
in no condition to show fights Vennot, 
the turbulent chpk of the justice of 
peace, who completed this, politi- 
ck quintet, bad long since abandoned 9 
ftak&eU battle. On beholding |be 
<MwO«ftture of their leaders, the rioters 
fipatft d at each other with a discon- 
costed *kv 

gfamtl said MtmriettTdfi Vaadifey, 
looking round a* the crowd with a 


iptrr^t thank you, in my 
r’e name, for bavin® burned Aa 


a bystander, with grift 4 

“ * We will plant another,' cried it ^ 
voice from the crowds > 
u *fn the same -place? 1 asfe&Ufr 
baron. * \ 

‘“Yes, in the Same place,’ 
the voice. • 4 

“ 4 Then I beg to lie invited to tbe 
ceremony,’ said M. de Vandrey, With 
imperturbable phlegm ; 4 sotoe Of pm 
soem to have very confused notions 
with regard lo other people’s property, 
and I undertake to -complete you t 
education ’ * m 

“At that moment the poplar, MgP 
whose heart the flames had t&tun, 

S ave a loud crack, quivered above the 
eads ot the startled crowd, and broke 
in the middle The lower half re- 
mained erect, whilst the upper portion 
'fell blazing upon the rains of twtl 
triumphal arch, as in a duet, a dftft* 
perately wounded combatant fhVU 
ctpiiiug upon the; body of his slain 
toe 

“Tonssauit Gilles, Gautherot, and 
La\erdun bad all risen from their 
leuunbent attitude, but noseof them 
showed a disposition to reooaamenc# 
the engagement. The batcher wiped 
his bleeding muzzle with a cotton’ 
handkerchief, and seemed to county 
with the end of bis tongue* how many 
teeth he had loft ; the grocer, pale as 
his own tallow candles, examined Kta 
throat with a trembling hand, to stadtt v 
sure that' the fangs of the tetriH* 
Sultan had not jienetrated beyond the 
cravat , finally, the Captain gnawe$ 
his mu* t ache, but dared not manifest 
ius ftiry otherwise.” s * T 

This energetic interference of IM 
baron and his two aid^de*caanpa,*Mpte4 
and quadruped, and the M of mk 
tree of libcity, which the riotew* * 
superstitious in spite of 'theft republi- 
canism, look upon as abadomen,pntdii 
end to thf disturb**^. Thadissfeto* 
disperse, and M, de YaadMy **mm 
hianephtw’s house, where a* f 

scene occurs between him add Uadftete 
de BonvahJt. Then" corner voM mtt 
and a fine* and 

—some tolerably new in cipiqptf , aili)iW!l| 
vwy ptessii# fet nwat&ft* W0amk 
sense, ymokwe^ 
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dealing of tbo baron, subjugate wery 
•.Mb. He juumaska the fictitious 

* viscmint, ewes liis nephew of his 
electioneering ambition, ahfi the 
painted dowager of her longing fpr an 
Invite to the Tuileries ; and adopts 
Froidevaux — whose father had saved 
his life at Leipsic, and who has flhnsclf 
picked the baron out of a binning house 
-yas liis son and heir, thus rendering 
him a suitable husband for the pretty 
Victorine. The story ends, as all 

r-behaved novels should end, 
the disconifituie of the wicked, 
fuad a prospect of many years of hap- 
jin cs$ for the virtuous. In this agree- 
able perspective, Madame de Bonvalot 
. is a shaver. Ifai ing, b> the adoption 
*<rf Froldevaux, ahenated the greater 
part of his fortune liom his nephew ’s 
children, the baron is resohed to hg- 
em'e them the re\ (Tsjon of theii grand- 
mother’s ample jointme. But Madame 
4e Bonvalot, whose wrinkle* are 
hidden by her rouge, foigets the half* 
„ century that has parsed ov ei her lu ad, 

* and hankers after matrimony . To 


preserve her from it, M. de Verabrey 
commences a course of delicate atten- 
tions, sufficiently marked to prevent 
her favouring other admirers, but duly 
regulated by thermometer, and war- 
ranted never to rise to marrying point. 
And the fall of the curtain leaves the 
humorous old soldier of fifty-five and 
Ihe^ain coquette of fifty, ‘fairly em- 
barked upon the tepid and rose-coloured 
stream of flirtation ; he quizzing her, 
she admiring him — she -thinking of her 
v eddiug, he only of her wifi. A pew 
and ingenious idea, w ortliy qf a Trench 
novelist, and which, we* apprehend, 
could by no possibility have occurred 
to an> other. 

We shall close this paper with a tale, 
appended, as nuke-weight, to the final 
\olumeof the “ Genthhomme Oampag- 
nard, and whose l>re\ ity rec ommeuds it 
f 01 exti action. It is too shoi t and slight 
fb be a fair specimen of M, de 
Bernard's poweis, but, as far s*s it 
goes, it is as witty and amusing as anj 
thing lie has written. It is entitled — 



V (OVI 

Towaids the beginning of last 
autumn, amongst a number of persons 
Assembled in Doctor Magician*^ wait- 
room, sat a man ol about forty 
jfWa oi age, fair < omplexioned, thin, 
P*J« V with a slight stoop in his 
tftadders, and altogether of a weak 
Bud sirkty aspect, that would lm\e 
Canviucedauronehe w 7 a*in the house ol 
a*physician. On his entrance, tins per- 
son had established himself in a corner 
with an uneasy air, and there waited 
until all the other patients had had 
their consultations. When the las! 
had departed, the master of the Irons, 
approached him with k friendly smile. 

“ (Jood morning, Bouehcreau,” said 
doctor; u excuse me for making 

» wait; but my time belongs in 
first instance to the sick, and 
I trust you have uo such claim on an 
early audience.” 

u The sufferings of the *mind are 
worse than those of the body,” said 
the pale man, with a stifled sigh,, 
“What’s the matter? ” cried thedoc- 
tja*. “ You lookjiaggard and anxious. 
Surely Madame Bouchereau is not ill? ” 
“My wfik is in robust health,” 
Vfplied Bouehcreau, smiling bitterly. 
' u J3mn 4 wtot is the cause of your 
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imitation -* The mind, say you ? Htyon 
do not speak, how am I to tell what 
pusse* in } our* r* ( ‘oftie, how can l 
serve \ on V ” 

“My deal doctoi,” *aid the other, 
•fitting down with a most dejected 
i omiteiunoo, “we have known each 
other for twenty )eai^. 1 look upon 
) ou as my best fi iend, and iu you 1 
have unlimited confidence.” 

“Well, well 1 ” .said the doctor — 
“ enough of compliments.” 

“They are not compliments ; I 
speak from my heart. And thestfange 
confession I have" resolved to make to 
y on will be sufficient proof of my 
esteem for your character.” 

“To the point!” cried Magnian 
impatiently. 

“ The fact is ^melancholy for me, 
> aud*may even appear ridiculous, That 
is why I hesitate. Promise me, in the 
first place, never to reveal what I am 
about to tell you.” 

“ The secret of the confessional is 
as sacred for the physician as for the 
piiest,” safillDoctor jjagniftn gravely. 

Bouchereatt again sFghod r his 
lips, &nd gazed up at the ceiling. 
“ Yon knovf Pelletier? ” be 
said, looking piteously at his friend. ' 
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“The captain on the staff? Of 
course I do. Sanguine .habit, short 
nock, more shoulders than brains, 
organisation of a bull ! I have 
always predicted he would die of 
apoplexy.” 

“lloa\ en fulfil your prophecy!” 

“ You astonish mo ! I thought 3 ou 
friends.” 

“Friends!” repeated Bouchereau, 
with mingled iron} and indignation. 

“ Qhf diantre ■ Speak out, or hold 
your tongue I am no (Edipufc to 
guess your riddle ” 

The impafienee that sparkled in the 
doctors eyes brought bis doleful 
friend to the substance of his intended 
confession. 

' “ Woll, my dear Magnian,” said 
he, in an agitated \ohe, “in two 
words, here is the case: Pelletier 
makes love to mv w He. ’ 

To conceal a smile, the doctor pro- 
truded Ids under-lip, and • nodded 
his head several times itli ailed cd 
gravity. 

“ Who would have thought it he 
al last exclaimed. “ I newer suspected 
the great diagoon of such good taste 
But are you (pule suwa v Husband 
are usual h thi last persons to discover 
those thiugs.” 

“ 1 am only too suie ; and you shall 
hear how. My wife is at Fun tain - 
bloau, passing a feu (lays with her 
mother. The da} before yesterday 1 
happened to remark that the key ol 
iqj desk fitted her drawn, s. Mechan- 
ically, 1 opened one of them, and in 
a sort of mjstenous pigeon-hole 1 
found .several Jetfei# from Pelletier ” 

“ The donee > ou did * 'But w hy 
open draw ers lielouging to vour w ife ? ” 
“ It is my right.* Besides, do not 
judge hastily. From the tenor of 
the correspondence, 1 am convinced 
Virginias only fault is to have received 
the letters and concealed the fact from 
lie* I am pretty tore she has given 
Hie writer no eneourggomeut, and I 
am therefore much less angry with 
be* than with Pelletier. Him I will 
never pardon. A map to whom I 
have thrown open my house ! an old 
comrade at Sainte Ba*b%l A'friend, 
In short ; at least I thought him so 1 ” 
“You forget that one U never be- 
trayed but by opfe’s friends.” 

“ t called upon bin* yesterday*” 

“Ah!” 


“ I reproached Mm with his riMtt*' 
ful conduct. Can you guess Mb * 
answer ? ” * * 

“ He denied the fact.” , 

“At first. But 4 wheh I showed 
him his letters he saw it was useless 
to lie* ‘•My dear Bouchereau,? toe " 
said, in his impertinent manner; 

* since you know all about it, 1 wBt 
not take the trouble to contradict you* „ 
It is perfectly tine that I am in tov% 
with your wife ; I have told ben ser . 
already, and I cannot ptomise yow 
that 1 w}il not tell her so again, fbt 
very likely I should not keep my pro- 
mise. J perfectly understand my 
conduct may be disagreeable to you, 
but you know I am too much the 
gentleman not to accept the fcsponal- ' 
bility ot my acts and deeds. And if 
ytta feel offended, 1 am at your orders, 
ready to gi\e you satisfaction, when, 
w here, and how > 011 like.’ ” 

“\ery cool indeed*” said the 
physician, struggling violently to keep 
his countenance “ What * he had the 
effi onterv to tell yon that ? ” . 

“Word for word.” 

“ And wli.it w as your answer r* ” 
“That be should hear from 'me 
shortl}. Then 1 left him, 
luithei discussion unb<#omm|£. And. 
so the matter stands.” 

The Doctor looked grave. After 
walking once up and down the room, 
his eyes on the ground, his hfiiltds 
behind his back, he returned to his 
visitor. 

“What shall you do?” he said, 
looking him steadily in the face. * 

“ What do 3 ou lidviMi ? ” 

“ Such behaviour is very hard to 
put up with, but on the other hand, 
i should be sorry to see you engaged 
in a duel with that bully Pelletier.” 

“ A professed duellist,” cried Bau- 
ch cveau, his eyes opening widqr *®d 
wider ; “ a man w ho passes his mdp- 
ings in the shooting gallery and fencing 
room, and has a duel regularly once a 
quarter * ” 

“ And!) ou,” said the Doctor with a 
piercing look, “ have ytm <*ver fbtfght 
a dttfi? ” 


“ Never,” replied the married map, 
looking paler even? than Ms wnW; 

“ not but that h have had oppomw- . 
ties, but duelling is repngtei tuj 
principles/ The Mea of - 
Wxi shocks mt; ft $ i* 
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trews anomaly is theac Why not pass the winter hi the 
' South : at Nice, for instance?’’ 


>linhfaort, yon h#lve no very strong 
5&ts to outer the lists ? 

^MYcre I positively outraged, had 


* tli0 "Wisest man cannot answer for 
^lumsetf. But in this instance, the 
*a#air not being so serious, if PeUetu r, 
Instead of affecting an arrogant tone, 

g uaade tfhe apoklg} to w hK*h I think 
ive a‘ right, and had promised to 
ave belter in future, then — all 
^ lgs conrideied— to avoid scandal 
*^-dOu 2 t 3 on think it would have 
been possible and honourable — ” 

, “ Not to fight i ” ui fen up ted Mag- 
jiiqn ; ‘ cei tainly. If j on go out 

with Pelletiei, ten to one that lie bh eds 
you like a bam-door fowl, and that 
would be unpleasant.” 

“Doctor, 3 ou misunderstand me.” 
u Not at all. And to pioAe the 
contrary, 3011 shall not fight, and the 
Captain sliall make you a satisfac- 
tory apology. , Is uot that what 3011 
want?” 

The Doctor’s penetration? called up 
a faint Push on the check of the lover 
of peaw. «> 

* “Pelletier is a biutc,” resumed 
Magnian, as if speaking to himself. 
H Staff* ofliccib have genei ally more 
breeding than that. To make Ion e to 
the wife, well and, good ; but to defy 
the husband is contruy to all the 
rules of polite society.” 

“You advise me, then, to lot the 
matter be arranged*'” said Bouchc- 


u It has already occurred to me 
that a short absence would be desir- 
able, uwd I rejoice to find you of my 
opinion* But why Nice, rather than 
any other town<$” 

“ The climate is extremely salutary, 
especially for a pci sou whose chest is 
rather delicate.” 

“ But my chest is very strong, — at 
least 1 hope so,” interrupted Bouclie- 
reau, in an uneasy tone, and trying 
to 1 ead the Doctor’s thoughts. 

“ Certainly ; I say nothing to the 
tout ran icplied. Magnian gravely ; 
“ 1 , have no particular motive lor my 
advice; but; piccautions ne\er do 
harm, and it is easier to pi event 
than nu 0.” 

“ You think me threatened with 
consumption 1 ” u icdBouehewjau, who, 
as lias been shown, entertained the 
warmesi affection for Number One. 

“ I said nothing ot the suit,” replied 
tlic'pliYskiau, as it rciiroadmig him- 
self lor hav mg said too much. “ It you 
want to know w liy 1 proposed Nice, 
1 will tdl )Oii it is limp a selfish 
moth e. 1 sliall pi obably pass part of 
tins winter there, and lm stay would 
be made veiy agiet able In the society 
of 3 out sell and Madame Boucheieau.” 

\V ell, w e will see ; the thing may 
bo ananged,” icplied Boueheivau. 
And he lelt the house, 11101 e uneasy 
than h<u i uteicd it, for to the appre- 
lieiision of a duel was supersdded the 
fear of a dangeions disease, by which 
lie had never befoie contcinplatod the 
possibility of his being attacked. 


rcau, in an insinuating tone. 

“ Certainly,” replied the* physician 
laughing, “ and what is more, I under- 
take the negotiation. I repeat my 
words to-morrow Pelletier sliall 
refract his provocation, make 3011a 
fbtfcal ajiology, and swear never again 
to disturb your conjugal felicity . TJiis 
is my share of the business ; the rest 
concerns you, 

“The lest?” 

“ It is 6be thing to promise, another 
to perifrrni. It would be prudent 
to facilitate the observance of the 
Captain’s Vow by a little tour, which 
for a few months wendd remove Ma- 
dame Boucheeeatt from the immediate 
vicinity of this military Adonis. IBS 
*ttr y hirft at Paris ; you are free. 


At six o’clock that evening, Doctor 
Magniau entered the Cftfd Anglais, 
where ho made pretty sure to trad 
Pelletier. Nor was* he mistaken; 
the gallant Captain was there, solita- 
rily installed at a little table, and 
dining very heartily,* without putting 
water in his wine. He was a talft 
stout, vigorous fellow, square in the 
shoulder, narrow in the hip, with a 
bold keen eye, a well- grown mustache* 
a high complexion, and a muscular 
arm ; one of those men of martial 
mien Who would seem to have missed 
their vocation if they were not soldiers* 
and vyhose aspect inspires the most 
presumptuous with a certain re- 
serve and % modesty. More doughty 
champions than the cadaverous Sou- 
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ehero&u might have shrank from an 
encounter with a lion* of inch formi- 
dable breed * 

^The physician and the officer sainted 
each cither cordially, and after ex- 
changing a few compliments, took 
their dinner at different tables. They 
left the coffee-house at the same time, 
and meeting at the door, walked arm 
in arm along the boulevard, in the di- 
rection of the Madeleine. 

- 44 Well, Doctor,” said Pelletier jo- 
cosely, u ha\e you found me what I 
have asked von for at least ten times* 
a pretty woman— maid or widow, fair 
or dark, tali or short, all one to me — 
will consent to make me the liap- 
fiestof men, by uniting her lot with 
mine? T ask only a hundred thous- 
and crowns: you must own 1 am 
modest iu my expectations.” 

44 Too modest 1 you aie worth more 
than that.” 

44 You are laughing at me/” 

‘^Not at ’all; besides the moment 
would be ill chosen to jest, 1<*I hirs e 
a serious affair on hand# 1 Bondiereau 
has commissioned me to speak to 
you.’* 

44 And you call that a serious af- 
fair?” said llic Captain, laughing 
scornfully, 

“A matter that cau only cud in 
bloodshed, appears to me desen ing 
of the epithet,” said the Doctor, with 
assumed gra\ ity. 

* 44 Ah I M. Buuehemm thirsts for my 
blood ? v cried Pelletier, laughing still 
louder j 44 hitherto, 1 took him to be 
rather herbivorous than carnivorous. 
And with what sauce does he propose 
to cat me — sword or pistol ?” 

4 - : Ho loaves you the choice of 
anas,” replied M. Magnum, with im- 
perturbable seriousness. 

44 it’s all one to me. T told him so 
already Let me see: to-morrow l 
breakfast witlijsonio of my comrades ; 
if is a "sort tff regimental feed, ami 1 
should not Uke to miss it, but the day 
after fco-mpriw, Pm your lhan. »W ill 
that do?” 

44 Perfectly. The day after to-mor- 
row, sevbu iu the morning, at the en- 
trance of the forest of Yimmues.” 

“ Agreed,” said the Captain* fami- 
liarly slapping bis companion’s arm 
with his largo bmwn> baud. pSo 
, you meddle with duelling, Dedfor? X 
should lul\e thought a mapof your 
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profession would fd^e lotted 
as a dangerous compefSto#.* * 


The physi 
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lie immediately repressed. 

44 At random yon have touched igfit 
on the raw,” he said, after ktnometotJs* 
silence. 44 Shall I tell you the strange, , 
I might say the monstrous idea 
has just come into my head ? ” * * 

44 Pray do. I am rather partial torf 
monstrous ideas.” * 

' 44 It occurred to me that for the hi# 
terest of my reputation, I ought* to 
wish the projected duel to prove fatal 
to Jioucheremi.” * 

44 Why so?” inquired the officer, 
with some surprise. 

44 Because if you don’t kill him, in 
less than a year 1 slmll have the ere* 
dit of his death.” 4^ 

44 1 don’t understand. Are y ongoing 
to tight him?” 

44 Certainly not ; but I am his phy- 
sician, and as such, responsible for 
his existence in the eyes of the vast 
number of persons who expert medical 
science <o gi\e sick rncji the health 
that nature refn&es them. Therefore, 
as Bouchereati, according to^all an-* 
pearunce, ha* not a \ ear to Hyft?— — -* 

4k What's the matter with Trim?" 
cried Pelletier, opening his great eyes. 

44 Consumption »” replied the Dois* 
tor, in a compassionate tone, 44 a 
chronic disease — quite incurable! I 
was about sending him to Nice. We, 
pin six inns, as you know, wdien wo 
lia \ o exhausted the resources of medl- 
du(\ fcend our patient* to the wafers 
or u tile South. 3f nothing happens 
fo him the day after to-monw, he 
shall set out : Cod knows if he will 
ever return.” 

44 Oopsumptn e ! he who is alwajhs 
as sallow as Debureau.” 

44 Complexion has nothing to 
with it,” 

44 And you think he is in danger?^ 

44 1 do not give him a year tolive ; 
perhaps not six months.”" 

The t wo meu w alked some distance, 
silent and serious. 

“tiles, Captain,” said the Doctor, 
breaking the pause, 44 wo imty look 
upon poor Douche roan ns a dead nu(& 
oven setting aside the risk tie, incut# 
from your good blade* dtaforetoutytit 
months past, id# wif&sjnfty think f 
about a second husban^L 
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fee a charming little widow, and 
will not want for adihirerb/ 3 * 

Pelletier cast a sidelong look at his 
companion, but the Doctor's air of 
perfect simplicity dispelled the sus- 
picion his last words had awakened. 

“ If Bouchcreau died * his wife 
would be rich ? M said the Captain, 
musingly, but in an interrogative 
tone. 

“Pestc! 1 ' replied Magnian, “)ou 
way say that. Not one huiubod 
thousand, but two hundred thousand 
qrowns, at the very least.” 

“ Pou exaggerate 1 ” cried the Cap- 
tain, his erres suddenly sparkling, 

‘■Kas> to calculate,’’ said Magi dan 
confidently — “ Madame Boticlieieau 
inherited a hundred thou and hancs 
from her father, she will'lnne a hun- 
dred cpd lift} thousand iiom her mo- 
ther, and lioi husband will leave her 
three hundred and fift} thousand 
more : add that up/’ 

“Iler husband’s foitune is "euirtd 
to her, then, bv mariiage contiact 
inquired Pelletrei, who had listened 
with rapidl} increasing intercut to his 
companion's enumeration. 
t “ Every sow,” replied the pli} sician, 
solemnly. 

Th£^tw r o words were worth an 
hour's oration, and with a person 
whom he esteemed intelligent, M. 
Magnian would not ha\c added an- 
other. But, remembering that tin* 
Captain, a© he had said a few hour* 
before, was more liclily endowed 
with shoulders than with brains, lie 
did not fear to weigh a little heavil} 
Upon an idea from yvhicli luv expec ted 
a magical result. 

“ For you,” he jestingly resumed, 
“who have, the bump of matriraou} 
finely developed, here would be a 
capital match. Young, pretty, ami- 
able, and a fortune of six hundred 
thousand francs. Though, to be sure, 
if you kill the husband, you can hardly 
expect to m«ury the widow.” 

Pelletier. forced a laugh, which ill 
agreed w r iUl the thoughtful expression 
his physiognomy had Assumed ; then 
he changed the conversation. Certain 
that* he had attained his end, the 
Doctor pleaded a professional visit, 
and loft the Captain upon the boule- 
^vard, struck tp the very heart by the 
^5* hundred thousand trapes of the 
} future widow. 


Without halt or pause, mi with the 
furious velocity of a wounded wiki* 
boar, Pelletier went, without kelp 
of omnibus, from the Madeleine to 
the Bastille. When he reached tlie 
Porte St Martin, his determination 
was already taken. 

“ Without knowing it/’ he thought, 
“ the Doctor has giyon me ex eel lent 
adiice Fight Bouchcreau! not so 
stupid. 1 should kill him ; I am so 
unlucky ! and then how could J reappear 
befoi e Virginia V The little i oquette 
views me with no indifferent e> e ; and 
luckily I have made lo\ e to her for the 
last three months, sotlutwhen the 
grand day comes, she cannot suppose 
I love her for hei money. Kill Bou- 
dioreau 1 that would be absuid. Let 
liiai die in Ins bed, the deal man--4 
shall not prevent it, I shall have 
plenty of lighting with m> rivals, as 
soon as his wile is a widow. Six 
humbetP thousand frams 1 The} ’ll 
thiong about hoi like bees rqgnd 
a hopey-pot. But let them take 
care, Liu hist ui tin field, and not 
the man to let them walk ovet my 
bod> 

The follow Log morning, long before 
the consult alums had begun, the Cap- 
tain stiode into Magman’s leeeptiun 
room. 

“Doctor,” said he, with military 
frankness, “wliat } on said } euturday 
about Bom hen all's llhiess, has made 
me seiiousl} icfleU I cannot light 
a man who has only six months to 
live. Suppose I wound him. a hurt, 
of which anothei would get well, 
might be mortal to one m liis state ol 
health; and then I should reproach 
in} self, all my life, with having killed 
an oldhicud foi a mere trifle. \)ii 
he tell }ou the cause of our quarrel V” 

“ No,” replied the Doctor, who, in 
his capacity of negotiator, thought 
himself at liberty to lie* 

“ A few hasty words,” £lid Pelletier, 
deceived by Magnian’s candid air; 
“ in fact, 1 believe I was in the wrong. 
You know I am very hasty; a propos 
of some trifle or other, 1 was rough to 
poor Bouchcreau, and now 1 am sorry 
foi it. ln^short, £ have had enough 
duels to be able to avoid one without 
any body suspecting a white feather 
in my wing. So if you will advise 
Bouchcreau. to let the matter drop, l 
give you carte blcmchc* Between our- 
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selves, I think ho will not be son j 
for it.’* 

w Yon may find yourself mistaken, 
Captain,” replied tlio Doctor, with ad- 
mirable seriousness ; u yesterday Bou- 
ehereau was much exasperated < al- 
though of peace aide habits, he is a 
j>erfect tiger when hi* blood is up it 
appears that you hurt hib feelingb, aud 
unless vou make a formal ajiology ” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Pelletier, 
“ it is not much in my way to apolo- 
gise, ahd this ih the hist time, 
but with unsold friend, 1 will stretch 
a point. I “would rather make con- 
cessions than have .to re pi one h im- 
self heieuitci Shall we go to Bon- 
cheieau?” 

1 Let us go,” said the Doctoi, who 
could h ully help smiling *<> see liow 
the voice of interest Instilled smsibi- 
lity and humanity into the heait of a 
professed duellist 

When Magnuui and the oflicer en- 
tei ed his di aw mg-roOm, B< *u< he i eau, 
who liad not shut hi* ev es the w hole 1 
night, experienced all the sensations 
oi the unniinl to whom sentemeoi 
death is read But the futf woids 
spoken jest oml fluidity to In* blood, 
lor a moment tiozen m Ins ' i ms Hie 
Captain made the most explicit and 
formal apology, and ic tiled after 
shaking the hand of lu«old tucrncl, who, 
overjoyed at hi* escape, did not show 
himself vei v exac ting # 

“ Doctor, you are a soixeur I” 
cried Bouchcreau, as soon as he lound 
himself alone witji the physician, 

• 4,4 It is almost pai t ol my profession, 1 

replied Magnian laughing. “ How- 
ever, the teiriblc atian is ncaily ar- 
ranged. 1 have' done my share ; do 
yours Whou shall you set out tor 
the south ? ” 

The satisfaction depicted on Bou- 
chereau’b phsiognomy vanished, and 
was leplaced by sombie anxiety. 

“Doctor,” said he, in an altered 
voice, “ you must loll me the truth ; 
I have jl evolution to hear my sen- 
tence with calmness; my chest is 
attacked, is it not?” 

* “ You mean your head.” 

“ My head also * ” oried Bonchoreau, 
positively green with terror. 

“ You are madT,” said the Doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders ; “ 1 would 
willingly change my chest for yours.” 
“ Tot deceive me. I cannot for- 


get what Heaped you yesterday, t 
oougbed all night long, ami I have a 
pain between my shoulders which £ 
never perceived before.” 

“ All fancy I ” 

*ij (pel what I feel,” continued 
Bouchcrcan gloomilv; “ I do not ftar 
death; but I confess that 1 could not, 
without regret, bid an eternal adibU, 
iu the piimc of life, to my wife 
family It i& my duty to he caution# 
tor tneir sake, if not for my owrl In 
stead of wilting to Virginia torotuA 
home% I will jom her at Fontoinbloatl, 
and stmt at once for Niee ’ 

“ (to,” said the doctoi, “the jour- 
ney cannot hurt you ” 

1 But do >ou think it will benefif 
me * ” 

‘‘ Without a doubt.” 

*• If is not too Lite, then,’ to combat 
this inch! ful malady 7 

^ Oh, you aienot very Ur gone,” 
said Mag m. in uoiiicallv “I shall 
be at Nut myselt in less than six 
we« j ks, so that vou aie sure to be 
attended bv a physicini m whom you 
have conhdente, it, contrary to 'nil 1 
piobability, your state of health re- 

i}nues it 1 

I'lie tw o friends parted tlin Doctor 
laughing at his patient’s fe'ars, the 
path ni imagining himself m imminent 
yield, and almost doubting whether it 
would not have been better to inJI by 
the temblc sword of Captain Pelletier 
than to Imp r and expire* m the flowei 
of Ins ago upon an inhospitable foreign 
shoie In two davs, Koiuhcrotm, 
haunted b<v lus funereal visions had 
taken out his passpoit, arranged his 
affaus, and completed his prepara- 
tions. Getting into a post -chaise, lie 
made his unexpected appearance at 
Fontnmblettu, and, exciting his ma- 
utal authority to an extent be had 
never pieviously ventured upon, he * 
earned off his wife, stupified by $l$b 
a sudden decision, and greatly Vexed 
to leave Paiis, which Pelletier’s lan- 
guishing ypistles had lately made her 
find an unusually agreeable residence. 
By the cud of the week the husband 
and wife, one trembling for his lift*, 
the other regi citing her admirer, ar- 
rived at Nice, whew, towards jthg 
close of the autumn, they were johfol 
by Dr Magnian, win* thus stwff# 
himself scrupulously exact ih the fo|- 
filmc Jit of his promise. * 
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Fitter. to5p^p%ie4 by Icwwj blue* 
tertfrs of the same kidney, talked 
loud, laughed ditto, Mtfrteed the 
actorg aad * epeotat ors* and dtetnrttfd 
«H Ids neighbours, without any one 
'flWtmug te'call hhn to order; bo 
ttftwtfrful, in certain oases, is the in ■ 
wince of an indent look, a fero- 
ciogjb mustache, and an elephantine 

After examining with his opera 
glass every corner of the theatre, 
from tJre pit to the roof, the Captain 
at last caught bight of a group, 
sntogly installed 111 a comfortable box, 
which at once fixed liis attention. 
It consisted of Monsieur and Madame 
Bouchereau, in fiont, and ot Doctor 
Magnian, seated behind the lady. 
Tfm appearance and attitude of these 
three persons were characteristic. 
With ]his usual pallid complexion 
and unhappy look, his eves adorned 
with a pair of blue spectacles — a new 
embellishment, width lie owed to an 
imaginary ophthalmia — the pacific 
husband whiled awa> the cntr'atU by 
the study of a pi ay- bill, which he aban- 
doned when the curtain rose, to Ik»- 
atow liis deepest attention on the 
actors, even though none but the in- 
ferior characters were on the stage. 
Madame Bouchereau t lifted with an 
elegant nosegay, whose perfume she 
frequently inhaled, and whose crimson 
flowers contrasted so well with the 
fairness of her complexion, as to 
justify a shapiiion that thcic was 
some coquetry in the nunu'uvio ex- 
ecuted with such apparent iieglig* nee 
Lcauing back in her chair, she fre- 
quently turned her head, the better to 
hear Magadan’s milling and lgili -w his- 
pered lemarks. The husband paid no 
attention to their conversation, and did 
not seem to jremaik its intimate and 
confidential character.’ 

“ Who is it you have been looking 
at for the last quarter of an hour/” 
‘Jnquiiedoueof the Captain’s comrades. 
?At your old flame, Madame Bou- 
Tjnneau? I thought you had forgotten 

long ago.” 

4 


from JStee,? replied poUsSe*, with a 
ngwM air. 

“ She I m bed# Palis a fort- 

* c P<m Jkrocberci# lock very 
ill? the v southern climate lias not 
done him much good, lie ia twice as 
pale m before he went Poor Boo- 
clierean * 7f * 

M Hal ha!” laughed the officer, 

“ have you been gulled by the story 
of the decline That is retdly too 
good.” 

“What is too good?” asked the 
Captain abruptly. 

“ The trick that rogue Magnian 
played Bouchereau and you; for if I 
may' judge from your astonished look, 
you a No have been mystified.” 

“Berton, you abuse my patience,” 
said Pelletier in a surly torn* 

“ Wolves do not eat one another,” 
replied Horton laughing; “so let im 
talk without singer. The story is 
lliib- — all Parib, except yourself, has 
been laughing at it for a week 
part. It appears that on the one 
hand, although no one buspcctcd it, 
the aforesaid Magnian waa'jn love 
with Madame Bouchereau, and that 
on the otlici , finding himself threat- 
ened with si pulmouan complaint, he 
thought it advisable topa^s the winter 
in a w«uni climate. What did the 
areh-sdiQiucr v Jle persuaded Bom 
ihcreau that it was he, Bouchereau, 
whose chest was after ted ; sent him 
off to Nice with hibjwett/ wile, and, 
at his leisure, without haste or hurry, < 
joined them theie. You have only to 
look at them, as they sit yonder, 
to guess the rJenufif moit of the hirtory. 
The appropriate label for their box 
would be the title of one of Paul de 
Kotk's last novels; la Femme T le 
Man , (t VAmant . Magnian is a cun- 
ning dog, smd lias veiy ingenious 
ideas. Fearing, doubtless, that the 
husband might be too cl ear- sighted, 
he thieatened him with an ophthal- 
mia, and made him w car blue b] no- 
taries. C’levei, wasn’t it/ and a 
capital story?” 

“Changing, delightful’ ” cried the 
Captain, with a smile that resembled 
a gnashing of teeth. 

The tragedy was over. Dr Mag- 
nian left Ills box; Pelletier followed 
his example. The next minftte the 
two men met in the lobby. 
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joke,” retorted JVHetier, whose for, in < onsideration of our ola 
\e\ation was rapidly turning to li ion d sb i p, i presume yon would spare 
anger; U bu( jou know that 1 am mvhead. You shall h«i\c tlie op]x>r- 
not accustomed to sene as a I nit l tmiit\ , if \ on podthelv insist upon it. 

Jle good enough to speak wrioiislv. lint if you kill me, who will arrange 
Is it tine that limn In reau was ne\(r \011r mairiago with Madcinoiaolto ' 
in danger V ” N anteuil * 9 

u ln gie d danger, on the eontrmy. Pelletier staled a* his ad\ oisary 
Was he not about lighting \mi; ' with an astonished look, *\% liich re- 
“ So that w hen you sent linn to doubled the Dim toi’s good humour. 

Nice V * “ 1\ ho is Mademoiselle NantenilV” 

“ it was to prfwent the iluel \s he at last s t ud, his \01co iivvoluntarily 
a pin sn i in, I watch om the In dth summing. v 

ot m% di<»n(s : and it %\as tm did' to “ An ami ilile heiress whom! attend, 
piestne Do»u hereau boon our sword, illhomih die is in pciieit he dth ; who 

which is said to ben terrible mal*uh ” his 1 w o bundled thousand franc* in 
“One ot width \ou wiL peril ips po^essiou, as much more in persp*»e- 
ln\<*to cure voursOt Indore \m ti\e. and w ho, if an intelligent friend 
long,” evlaiim I the Captain, 10m- undertook the negotiation, would con- 
pleh Iv e\«spi riled bv the Dm to 1 s unit, I think, to bestow her hand 
toolness, “ Tlie Idiot lloiuheu m and fortune upon a good-looking 
m iv die ot tear, or ot miv thfcig ilse h lh>w like \ ours* 11 . * 

1 certainly shall not do him the •* Coiilomid this MtguiauJ” said 
honour to meddle with him , but \ou, flu Capt lin, taking the Doctors arm, ^ 
111 v frieud, so skilled in hlhiip iests, I it is impossible to be angij with * 
shall be glad <0 see it \uwr valour him.” 
i 1 nulls your wit. * * 
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BKLISARITTS, — WAS HE BLIND ? 


,Thl name of Bolisarius is more ge- 
nerally known through the medium of 
the novel, the opera, and the print- 
shop than by the pages of history. 
Procopius, Gibbon, and Lord Mahon 
have done less for liis universal popu- 
larity than some unknown Greek m- 
Xftanccr or ballad-singer in the middle 
ages. Our ideas of the hero are mv o- 
fantnrily conneeted with tlie figure oi 
a tall old man, clad in a ragged man- 
tle, with a stout statT iu hK leti hand, 
and a platter to receive an obolu> in 
his right, accompanied by a fair 1 m > y 
grasping his tatfeml gaiments, and 
careful!) guiding In's stop*,. 

We shall now venture to investi- 
gate the relationship between the Re- 
Jisarrus of romam e, and the Belisaim> 
of history ; and we believ e w e shall be 
able to prove that the liislorieal hero 
(bed in lull possesion of his right 
sever, il centuries before the birth of 
his Mind namesake, the hero of ro- 
mance ; that he vv as not more dim tly 
related to the un+oituuntc suiierer, 
than our disieputable <u quaint . lihc 
D on Juan ol tlu* opeia, was to the 
gallant and presumptuous Don Juan 
of Austria, the heio of Lepamo, and 
that in slioit, as we sav in Scotland, 
theie was no connexion but the name 
In this case, however, the connexion 
has proved a pretty close one ; for a 
noble, accomplished and auuiuR 
English histoiian, Lord hi a lion, in his 
“Lite of Bolisnrius ” has considcicdit 
strong enough to advance a plea of 
identity between the warrior of his- 
toiv and the beggar of romance. 

hucli an authority renders the la- 
boui of brushing the dust from a f<*w 
volumes of Byzantine Chronicles to 
us “a not ungrateful tude , v and 
one that w e hope will not prove en- 
tirely without interest to«our readers. 
Our object is to re-establish the truth 
of history, and to restore to some 


Greek Walter Scott of the middle 
ages the whole merit of constructing 
an immortal tale, which foi centuries 
has tinged the atern annals of the 
Eastern empiio with an unwonted 
colouring ot pathos. Lord Mahon 
has so fairly slated his case, that wo 
believe his candour has laid criticism 
to deep, and liis readeis have geue- 
ial'v adopted his opinions. , 

r l he 1 1 nth is, the* Belisaiius of his- 
turv % the bold and splendid goneial of 
Justinian, is a hero of the Roman um- 
pire, of the Eastern or Byzantine 
empiio, d v oil please, but still hislori- 
callv a Roman lioio. Now, on the 
other hand, the B< lisarins of lomame, 
th" vispmof a noble victim of impe 
i ini iugiatifude, is aeieation ol Gieek 
gc nins, of modern Grec k gomius, J 3 011 
prdi r adding the* deprec lating epithet, 
bill nil ot Gmk genius placed 111 its 
undviug oppohitiou to Roman power. 

D e must now introduce to our 
readeis the Belisaiius ot Inrioi) as 
hcieallv livid, acted, and sutleied. Il 
is not neicss.ii) tor thi^ puipo^e to 
n'Mte his military exploits They 
,11 e th K ei ibed 111 the innuoi tal page# ot 
Gibbon, and minutely detailed in the 
au urate* biogiapliv by Lord Mahon. 
It will siiific c lea* our purpose to col- 
led a few authentic sketches ol his 
personal conduct and «hai actor, and 
some . 1 nc (dotes of his style ot living, 
fiom the works of liis sen retan Pro- 
copius, tin* last clas-ic Gi »ek writer, 
and an historian ol no mean merit. 

Belisaiius was born in the city of 
Germania, a metiopolitau see on (lie 
frontii in of the Thracian and Illyrian 
nations.* Tims, though .strict!) speak- 
ing he was neither a Roman nor a 
Gieek, he considered himself, and 
vv ns c onsidered by his contemporaries, 
a Homan. The dialect of the inha- 
bitants of Thrace and Illy ria in sup- 
posed stiU <0 possess a representative. 


* * 

* Procopius de Bello Vandalico, lib. 1 . e. 11. Giiutoi* (vot. vii. p. 161. note e) sa>a 
that he could not find the Germania, a metropolis of Thrace, mentioned by Alomauui, 
in any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. Alcm&nm’s authority 
may be found in Notit Grape arum Eptsco/>otuum,whereGermaniais the sixty-seVenth 
metropolitan see dependent on the Patriarch of Constantinople.— (Codinus de officii & 
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in the modern Albanian , but m the 
tunc of tfufitinMn, the lrnign ig< ot the 
liighu ihsMsin the uties was Latin, 
inti thu< cm Ik no doubt that licit 
nanus spoke both Litin and Gmk 
with «q»ial fluenej As far as nc< 
was eomarntd, it seems, bow tin 
tolerably certain that In was rnnit 
closeh allied in blood to Scantier bug 
and All mulls tli m to St lpio 01 lip i 
mmrnnl i" As In wis 1 m m of riuk 
jnd finul^ In berain< an offuu <»f 
the impcnal guild it m i uh a*e * 
His t ill anrt # vigorous fi urn smooth 
uni hunlsoim fuc, jomt 1 to i 
smooth r ton gm i < aim ind ( tju tbit 
disposition and i stunt hint inid( 
bun tb< \uv unn to list npidlym 
the linn in smut luoidmglv is 
cail^t i tin \< n >20 he ipp ns in i 

hi^himlitaiv t nnmuui f Like Mu I 
boiouJi to si horn In b us some h 
M inbluu^m peisoml chuijtu in 
stnnjh<n<d limp Ml inn. it t mu In 
luim iu th» I i Is Vnt unn i tin 
lx mtitul tiv>iui< ot tin Implies 
Iheod ii tlnni^h she wn i hut i 
shun as tin Due lies*- Suili md 
y\ In is w if h il n »t so mo 1 st it \\ v< 
<udn to lu i hu bmdss eietui 
It tc is th tishion it th II oi si 
giuirls i ( i nst mtiDople dnmig tin 
i lgn oi IitsUiiut to i inornate bu 
D man usi^ s m unlit u \ ill in 
liiHsu^ fioTii the i mntiv ot the 
(jtipuL cnnissius horn Vnmnii 
and tin* me lent se its of the (toths 
and light e nuln tioni tin u n ious ot 
(Upit d l>\ the Huns weie the livomite 
hodicsot ti > >ps I lu \nuu n mbits 
ol tin Item in cnipue id >pte 1 tin 
nnifounsof tins legmnnts y\oh lon H 
htir ml lid umoiir, md tight m the i 
g nine nts md m \ et conde see nded to 
nne et then pcubons m tin mode st 


equipments of the old Roman dragoons, 
or of the modem legionaries whose 
ranks weie officued by meie pro* 
y me ial i 

l Ik t canons whidi compelled the 
impend government to prefer foi&gft 
inert enaucs to uati\e troops w 
Insert at fust on punupUs ol mtenml 
polio}, and at list on absolute neces- 
sity Augustus lcared the Roman 
souitors and knights Constantine 
ha i not the me ins ot paying foi good 
lloma i ttoldn rs and Ju dim ui could 
not hive (emu l t sufhouii numbu of 
suit ible re i tuts iinoiig the < iti 2 < ns of 
his wide extended cmjuic The 
)>iY«t ot the idnnmsti ifion of Im- 
pel ial lie me is ot Impmai Bntatn,* 
w ts the tieasnn iut the Hoiw- 
^uuds I he fixes pud b> tho 
oli/ ns 1 lie el tint tre mun but a 
-ohlic i yy is exempt tioni taxition, 
e MisuiucntlY il bee i m a measure of 
unnoidibie lueessitv oil the part 
1 the R mi m gov e mint ut to pj event 
uti enstse ipm^ then tuftaneul bur* 
d is I iv beeonuug soleluis Had the 
e ui/eiis g it p use ssion ot urns, Romo 
< uld iie)f h in e u imimed i despotism 

On the othu hind the s\stem ot 
It i in tietes undent! il nccessaiy 
I > pi >cmt mtfit uy leumts of a dc- 
ue oi pli)siri) st length lu ibovo 
th Auu h i stand ud of nmukmd. 
Allien the popuhtion oi (he umuie 
hid bun eliMded into tvu> vYidety 
ep lilted w (m i il elissts of wuiblnr 
nlt/i ns and pool eullxv item ->uls, or 
1 ius tin supph ot icumts tmmshed 
1 v the n<h si portions ol the empuo 
became \m mu ill I In chn n tr of 
(iiiplo\ing ioiei„n bail) ?n ins, YVho 
i e nnnii el isol ite el imulsf an mimmer- 
i He popuhtion uid sum untied by 
hunebeds of nailed ton ns, manned 


Ma ft a frccli *ia ct A da ( oust mtinopcht tna , p till), c <1 Pai is ) It is probable that 
the city Otrmauc of tho Idtf ice oi Procopius (iv i) is the* saun is German**, 
There was a fort m its teriitory, tailed Gtnnas l)e Litf m 4- Germanea 19 
still a favomte eeolosnstu il name with the Greeks * 1 here ib a place on the Gulf 
ot Corinth, m the te rutory of Megan, with splendid remains of the military archi- 
tecture ol an a u ion tbuigli, now called Porto Geimano, the ancient Rgosthenm — 
(LeaJt’s J raids in Not than Or ft, vol i p 405 ) Herodotus mentions Germanu^ 
i mm* in m agruulturil tube ot Persnna m the time of Cyrus {( to, 125 ) These 
various Gtimaus and Germanians cau hardly be blood relations of oux Germany or 
Deutschland 

* Lord Mahon 1 1 Life oj Beltsai tus, p. S Protoptun de Bello Vat d u. 6. 

f Ptooopius de Ihtio Pemco, l 12 Clintons Fash j Homanu From thm 
Procopius was the official secretary of Belisanus. 
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by their own municipal ^guards, was 
evidently less than that ot entrusting 
legions of slaves with aims, and 
teaching them habits of combination 
md dkcifj lino The senile wars, 

which inflicted a moital wound on the 
Republic, would have been unewed, 
and would probably ha\c soon d< 
atroyed the Rmput * 

It is custom uy with lustomns to 
discouise on the impoho of tli< 
Homan empeiois m employing bn 
barian meianaucs but the lut is 
that then funnies did not idiuit ct 
thui pun h ism * the tliew^ and mm w ^ 
requmd foi the srrwu any wluii 
bin imon^ the baibimns I lie sis 
ten (Cifcimlv m wuod admu U>1> foi 
the i np( n d g<m mnient Jt iipln Id 
tbe tyiannv of the < is us ami tin 
*tenor of the Roman urns foi moic 
than a thousand vt us md it 
have icndmd Ronu nimnittl l id 
bln not < omnutted mik ide 
If tin svstuu i< ill> be s > b id as it 
js often rcpiestnti d it s((nis sti in jt« 
th it it should have ban ad »j ted 
with all its ampu hctions n Bntisli 
ludn Rnt the tmth a tins, tin 

muai mes of the Run m limit 
who mou futhful t> thui conli i 1 
tliai the impuon It h b\ s>\< 
mgus ind mmisttis 1 1 ^t itc not bv 
genei ils of maci n uics tint unpin** 
awe pi epued foi distant mi Om 

Indian anpm js ihwu ni il<r 

dangei flout com < it< 1 J on i rt n st ( u - 
taiy oi a iodish Governor .,uui il 
than fiorn a ubclhoi ot tin mtiv 


troops If otu adramibtiation be only 
as wise as that ot Impend Rome, 
somewhat moie ^ust, and a peat deal 
less avutieious, there scans no uason 
why a Bufish government should rule 
dt Oiluitta foi a bhoitei period than 
a Roman one at Tons! infmopk Ihc 
laws of Rome still biimve m the 
c om fs of jnstiu of the gieitu pmt ot 
Lmopi the spmt of tho Roman Re 
public bicithcs, at fh< presuit hoiu, 
in full enugv in the PipiJ councils, 
and ih we to suppose tint tin insti- 
tutions of a moic ( ithohe pluliu 
thop\, m the ]>ioi,r(vs ot develop- 
ment imdu tin Hutish constitution, 
iu less capable ot ic ipuiin^ miuhu 
int utility * 

I In *i„( of Bills a ms wi deeply 
liolmid with tin militaiv spuit of tin 
middle igcs ind B( hs unis w is Inn 
s It is pi oud >( his ia uplishmuits 
is id unv hoisumn, i jflod Juki 
and i sto it bowin m i >1 Jus mill 
t uv si i net < u ill v w is the 
fnonritf poition ol tin linn mills 
div i ml lu shiadintlu uiviilam- 
ti nipt ft It 1 ii mi uitiv l lu lu \>t nu n 
w iu sh< it In d m conipUti sfal and 
Him helmet* hi ( ist pi ilts uid lnHds, 
mik i lpuutiibh oui to tin shifts 
if tin IV i si ms who du w th n bow 
stun s to tin. a lit i u uultlncw ills 
uubt on iln piowcs^ol Inn iJomuic 
iuliu*t Liu Romm olhais as 
must ilwi>sh( tin ( i < whin t ivabv 
is the punnpil inn w m iimukublc 
foi pusonal i uu uid impetuous 
tlaimg mil jk ihnps m the whole 


* A good soldiei can only b( formed fron men between eighteen uni foity>eais of 
age In ancient times it requited mor* bticn^th to make a 4 ildiu th in m modern 
The demand foi such men, in an improving state of «*oiKt> iu iki s than t >o v iluablo 
to be expended on the girne of war, and bento despots in civilised i£c* are com 
pelled to use an inferioi class Good tioops must always U highly pud A good 
heavy armed soldier, m ancient Gieece, h id half the p ty of 1 1 c iptam 1 lie \ ly oi 
the cclebiated Luglish arihcrs, m the mil 11c ages, w is extnmcly hi h, as it 
Teqmred the Service of a brave and vigorous >comanry to give that corps tho 
efficiency it displayed m bo mvny hard fought battles — (JVaMm’s (ontfiinUonal 
Httfoiy if England, ch ix vol 2) Lord Hioughira, however, overrates the 
pay ot amounted archer, in* making it u equal to thirty shillings of our money” 
a day — (Ptrfitor il Philosophy, pait m p 2 M ) 

+ Gibbon’s Decline and Pall , vu 100 it is impossible to resibt transcribing 
Gibbon’s note. 

N<vC» fAi* putt# nkxtr v bl a- 

Ai/{g /9*f, viu{t j pup xx** »x TC l 6 fluid, iv 124 125 

"How concise — how just — how beautiful is the whoh picture 1 I see the attitudes 
of the archer — 1 hear tho twanging of the bow ” The figuies of the aichcn in the 
ASgmetan m irblcs at Munich, admirably illustrate th* genius of Homei and the 
taste of Gibbon 
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annals of Rome there cannot be found 
another period in which headlong 
rashness was so universally the cha- 
racteristic of the generals of the 
Roman armies. 

The favourite position of Belisarius 
on the field of battle was to figure like 
.Richard Cmur-de-Lion as a colonel ol 
cuirassiers, not bko Marlborough, to 
perform the duties of a.commander-jn- 
chiet. Procopius prefaces an account 
of one of his rashes! combats by de- 
claring that he was not in the habit 
of exposing himself mmoeessaril) , but 
on the occasion in question, he owns 
that Belisarius fought too much like 
a mere soldier in the trout rank. 

The whole (iothic anny advaneiug 
to besiege Rotne had passed flic liber 
before BelUnuus was aw me that li is 
troops, stationed to del end the Milvian 
bridge, had abandoned their post. ( >n 
going out* to recoimoitie,he tell in with 
the enemy, instead ol letnating, h< 
led on the ea\alrv that attended inm 
to the duuge. JJe was mounted on 
his favourite chajger; the Greeks 
called it Phalion, tin 4 haibariuns 
Baku, liom its colour: it was n ba\ 
with a white fate* Balan was pt 
fectly broken to his hand, and Iils 
armour, wi ought by the skill ut Rj - 
asantine splits, was too light to iu- 
eoimnode iiis poweiful frame, \et 
tcmpeied to resist the bost-direet< d 
arrow' or javelin. The person of 
Belisarius was mm»h lecognbed in the 
Gothic army, and the shout spread 
far ami wide to the ja\ din-men and 
the archers,* “At the ba> lioise 1 
At the bnv horse!" The bravest ut 
the Gothic* chiefs plaeed their hunts 
in rest, and rushed forward to bear 
down tin* Homan genoial. The gum (Is 
of Belisarius, in that tning hour, 
showed themsehwS woithj of Unir 
own and theii general’s fame. They 
closed up by his bide so well as to 
Jeav c him only a single enemy. It is 
ridiculous to attempt describing a per- 
sonal encounter thirteen centuries 
after tjie (went. The duties of Pro- 
copius did not plaeo him at the elbow 
of Belisarius at sudi an hour, and 
even if he had been there he could 
have seen but little of what others 
were alamt. 

The result of the encounter is 


matter of history* A thousand Coital 
fell In the skirmish, and the bnwert 
of the veteran guards of Bdisariog 
perished by his side. The barbarians 
were driven back to their camp ; bat 
when Belisarius ’imprudently followed 
them, he w as repulsed by the Gothic 
infantry forming before the lines, and 
the Romans were compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat. They gall<q>ed 
back to the gates of Rome closely 
pursued by fresh squadrons of Gothic 
’cavalry. But as they reached the 
walls in disorder, the garrison re- 
fused to open the gates, fearing lest 
the Goths might force their way into 
the city with the fugitives, andbeliev- 
iug that Belisarius had perished in 
the buttle. There was now nothing 
left for the commauder-in- chief but 
to form .1 small squadorn of his faith- 
ful guards, and make a desperate and 
sudden < barge on the adv ancing 
Goths. The nianauiviv was exe- 
cuted with consummate skill, and the 
leading ranks of the enemy wcip 
luokVn, thrown into confusion, and 
fort ed hue k on Hie succeeding squad- 
ions bv the impetuous charge. 'The 
c 1 3 *pc«uUhat the ganisun had made 
a sallv ; the obsuirity ot o\ cuing was 
commencing' tlie Goths commenced 
their let teat ; and Belisarius and^his 
wearied troops were at last allowed 
to enter Roane. In this desperate 
encounter, their lopoctive enemies 
allowed that Belisarius was the brav- 
est of the Romans, and Wisand of the 
GotlK The Roman general escaped 
without a wound, but the valiant 
Goth, borne down in the combat 
around the person of Belisarius, was 
left for (load on the field, where ho re- 
mained all the next (lav . and it was 
only on the third morning, in taking 
up his body for interment, that he was 
discovered to be still aliv e. He re- 
covered from his wounds and lived 
long afterw ards.* 

Belisarius, unlike the noble barons 
of moie •modern days, who were a R 
pride and picsumption in their iron 
shells, mounted on their dray horses, 
but useless w hen dismounted, did not 
disdain to add to his knightly accom- 
pli Amenta that of a most skilftd 
archer, This skill saved Rome in a 
dangerous attack. When the Goths 


* Procopius de Bello GoUhico, i, c. 1 8 . 
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a#vaimed thcirmovable towers against 
the walls, drawn forward by innumer- 
able yokes of oxen, Belisarius, plac- 
ing himself on the ramparts, ordered 
the garrison to allow the towers to 
advance unmolested by the machines 
to withim bow-shot. Then taking up 
^longbow, which might have graced 
the hand of Bobih Hoojd, and choos- 
ing two shafts of a yard in length, lie 
drew the bowstring to his car, and 
shot his sliaft at the tower. . The , 
gothic captain,' who was direc ting its 
movements from the summit, had 
tfrnsted.too much to the workmanship 
ffi his Milan armour. The fabric was 
not equal to that of Byzantium. The 
£haft pierced him* to* the heart ; he 
tottered a moment oil the edge of the 
tpwer, and then fell headlong forward. 
The second shaft brought down 
another Goth. • Bclisarius then 
ordered his archers to shoot at the 
oxen, which soon fell, pierced by a 
thousand arrows ; and the towers that 
the Gothic army counted on to enable 
them to make a general assault* re- 
gained immovable until the Romans 
could burn them.* 

, Bclisarius, fond of cavalry, seems to 
have overlooked, nay, even to have ne- 
glected. the discipline of the Roman 
Infantry. While besieged in Rome, 
he defended the place by a series of 
Cavalry skirmishes, and allowed all 
the officers of the infantry who could 
mount themselves to serve on horse- 
back. Some of the native officers of 
the legionaries, jealous of their reputa- 
tion, offered to lead their troops on 
foot. Belisarins would hardly allow 
them, to quit the walls, and plainly 
expressed his want of confidence in 
the Roman infantry on the field of 
battle, while he showed his utter 
contempt for the city militia, by keep- 
ing it carefully shut up within the 
walls. The battle in which the 
infantry took part proved unsuccess- 
ful ; but the officers who led it died 
bravely,* sustaining the combat after 
the cavalry had fied.f 
Yet Bclisarius knew well how to 
Appreciate the tactics 6? the old Roman 


legion*; and he made use of a singular 
method of obtaining the great mili- 
tary advantages to bo derived from 
the possession of a body of the best 
infantry. At the battle of Kali in ikon, 
when his cavalry was broken by the 
iron-cased horsemen of Persia — the 
renowned kataphraJitoi \ or original 
steel lobsters — the Roman general, 
with the genius of a, Scipio or a 
C&sar, saw that the steadiness of a 
body of infantry could alone save his- 
army. He immediately ordered the 
heavy lancers of his own guard to 
dismount, and form square before the 
feebler and less perfectly equipped 
soldiers of the legions (if the line. 
With this phalanx, presenting its 
closely 'serried shields * and long 
lances to the repeated charges of the 
kntaphrnktoi , lie foiled every attack 
of the victorious Persians, and saved 
his army, if 

Bclisarius, however, acquired more 
favour at the court of Justinian, and 
secured the personal affection of the 
Emperor more, by slaughtering the 
people of Constantinople in a city 
rebellion, originating out of the 
factions Of the Circus than by his 
exploits against the distant enemies 
of the empire. The affair was called 
the Day of Victory. Tlu^eeno wa# 
repeated on the 4th of October 17&% 
in the city of Paris, and was called 
the Day of the Sections/ The part of 
the Thracian Bclisarius was tnen per- 
funned by the Corsican Bonaparte. 
In tile tragedy of old, three thousand 
citizens were massacred 'by the mild 
Bclisarius, in that of Paris, hardly 
thiee hundred perished by the inex- 
orable Napoleon. * 1 

The personal conduct of Belisarins 
is presented to us under two totally 
different points of view, in the works 
of his Secretary Procopius. in the 
authentic history of the Persian, Van- 
dal, and Gothic wars, lie appears as 
the commander-in-chief of the Roman 
armies, his actions are narrated* by a 
Roman historian, and his conduct is 
held up to the admiration of Roman 
society. In the secret history, on the 


* Procopius de Bello Gotthieo , i. c. 21; t Ibid. 28-29. 

X This singular military manoeuvre was repeated more* than once by Roman 
generals, and shows how admirably the troops were drilled in what are called the 
degenerate days of the Roman- armies.— (Finlay’s Greece under the Homans , p. 240.) 
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contrary, we have, it is true, the The restoration of the sacred spoils 
same man described by th 6 same of Jerusalem 'rendered the uame of 
author, but the work is addressed to Jielisarius renowned in the ^eastern 
the Greek race, and nut to their world, far beyond the bounds of the 
It oman rulers, and it presents Beli- Roman empire; the glory of refusing 
s anus as the Instrument of a corrupt the throne of the Caesar# of the west* 
and tyrannical court, engaged in piuu- amazed the barbarians of Europe as 
dcring the people, while crouching far as the filiation of the Gothic and 
under the oppression [of which he was Germanic race** exteuded. The glory ^ 
the minister. The history of Proco- of being deemed worthy of the empire,* 
pius was written for tin* libraries of was eclipsed by the singular display 
the Byzantine noble?-; the anecdotes of personal dignity which could re- 
fer the clubs of the Greek people, "fuse the honour. When Belisariiw 
Though composed in I he same lau- was on i!m eve of putfing an end to 
guage, the* belong, not only to two the Gothic monarch) bv the conquest 
different clashes olTiterature, Imt even of Ravenna and the capture of 
to the literature of two dilfeient ran* ^ Witige*, the Goths, relleetiug on 
of men.* their national position in the days of 

Bolisarius was a fortunate, ns well Alaric and Theoderic, when they w ero-» 
as a gtvaj general. Ilis vietorie - over only the* r>oldiei\s of the empire, offered 
the Vandals and the Goths prove his their submission tef Bolisarius and 
military talents; but tin* spectacle of invited him to assume the dignity of 
their kings. GoHmer and Witigos, Imipernr of the West. Belisuriua 
the representative* ot the 'dreaded refused the ofler.^lle had seen in his 
Geii'-erie and the mightv TheodiMw. Italian campaign*, rliat the Gothic 
walking as captives through tin* Erects nobl 'S o( lialv weie no longer the- 
ol (Vm'Jlanfinople, made a deepM im- same soldiers a- the Gothic merce- 
presMou on men's miud Him the n, tries ot the imperial armies.t The 
slaughter of the bloodiest luUle merit of retusiug the empire must 
"Nor was the restoration of the sauce I have been deeply felt by Justinian; 
plate of the Temple of the Jews to but lie* jealous) excited by the re- 
the city <»f Jerusalem, an event of les- uown, which conferred 1 he option of 
importance, in a supeistitimi'- age, aucptiiig such power, gradually 
than the <Wu notion of a barbarian ellaced the impression of that merit 
monarchy. Among the spoils ot' the in the breasts both of the feeble 
Vandals lit Carl liage, llelisarius had emperor, and of his cm rgetic and 
found iu tie* treasury those suiul a mbit toils consort, Theodora. Though 
vessels which Titus neailv live ten- Belisai ins lov ed money and splendour, 
tunes before, had < urried aw a) to aud had more of Pompey thin C.-vs&r 
Rome from the ruins of Jerusalem, in his Giaracter, still the bolded 
Genserie had transported these relies cabinet ministerialist have felt that 
to Africa, wheu he plundered Rome lie could no longer safely be cn- 
in the year 4 f>f>. Justinian was trusted with the whole military power 
generous enough to revive the long ot the empire. Though his fidelity 
forgot ton ceremony of a Roman Iri- icmained inv jolahlc, a .seditious army 
umph in Older to augment the glory could compel him, even if unwilling, 
of Beli sari us ; and the sacred plate of to become it* instrument. From the 
the J o vvs w r a* exhibited to the people day, therefore, that Bclisarius refused 
of Constantinople amidst tin* pump the Empiio ot the West, a cloud fell 
of the gorgeous pageant . The emperor over lib military career. It was ^ 
then commanded them to be removed term in ed* by the imperial administra- 
te Jerusalem, to be preserved in a tiou never again t unitrust him with a 
Christian (*11111*011.1 

* The best edition of the works of Procopius is that published at Bonn iu the new 
Corpus Scriptuium Byzantine" Uhtoria commenced under the auspices of Niebuhr. 
It ih edited by W. DindorfF, and contains a corm ted text with various readings, and 
tt reprint of the notes o£ Alemanm on tlio Secret History. 3 vols. ttvo. 1033 -tJ. 

f Procopius de Bello Vandulico, ii. 0. 9 . * 

$ Vroiopiu&dc £( llo (luttkico, ii. c. BenkU the 'Ersntfcx Bt Aw*. v, 
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force sufficient to proceed in a career - the* debts of Cfiwur4 Belisarras, like 
of conquest. a noble Roman, availed himself Of 

It % needless to dwell on the his commands in Africa, and Italy, 
military events of the life of Boli- to become master of Mims equalling 
sarius. Lord Malion states it as the in amount the mighty accumulations 
purpose of liis work, to show how the of extortion collected by the consuls 

genius of one man averted the dangers,, and proconsuls of old Homes 'alien 
and corrected the defects, which be- they plundered Syria, Egypt, Pontus, 
set the tottering empire.* Gibbon, and Armenia. Of this wealth Hell- 
in gorgeous phrase, exalts him to the sarius made no inconsiderable display 
dignity of being the Africanus of New when at Constantinople. He passed 
Rome; and speaks of the Roman along the sh eels, anil appeared in the 
armies as being animated b> the Hippodrome, attended b) a numerous 
Spirit of Belisarins, one oi those and brilliant suite of Gothic, Vandal, 
heroic names which arc familiar to and Mauritanian^ chiefs, mounted on 
every age and to evuy natioii.f the finest hordes, and clad in the 
But if history is to be composed trom richest armour, that wealth could 
the facts recorded by historians, command. In the davs of hib great - 
rather than from their opinions and ost prosperity, his own guards amount- 
tfcefr distribution of flattery and <»1 to 7000 hoi semen; and they 
censure, it must be owned that Beli- were iwmc formidable than their dis- 
sarins Svas only the greatest in a upline and military ovpcri we than 
constellation of gallant wairiois. lioni their numbeis 'I o this band of 
Ililbud, Germano.s, and Salomon, well-traiiied \etei.ins, he owed manv 
were hib worthy companions in arms; of his victories over the Goths in 
and the eunuch Narscswas all but Italy 

bis equal as a general, and gicatlv The ( nil aihiiiiiMjationofBriisii- 
lris superior as a statesman, ’ rius was never very sue u‘ssfuL II is 

TVe must now turn to examine the bad financial management involved 
personal conduct of Beli, sarins. He Ids African arnn in lcvolt; and in 
* was' unfortunately too much under Italy he ovei haded disorders, which 
the influence ot his beautiful wife, at Iasi product d indisupline in Ills 
though she was a few veais older own lanks, and famine among the 
than her husband. I lei Hose friend- Italians. The expense of Mippoi ting 
ftlnp with the' Empress Theodora, her his cohorts of personal guards, and 
talents, her bold character, and the the necessity ol mu tiling flu* >sei vices 
devoted attachment she displayed to of the most experienced and boldest 
Belisaiius, excuses his too senile tioopeis in this chosen corps induced 
affection. She embarked with him him to wink at irregularities in Africa 
in the African expedition, though and Italy* that he would have been 
Procopius says that the boldest obliged to punish scvei el) near Con- 
Roman generals* ft ared the enterpiise ; staid mople or m Greece At Abydos, 
and she accompanied him in Italy. Jjo had 01 dcicd two Huns of the nier- 
lu the historical woiks of Procopius, miaiy unaliv to be hanged for eom- 
bhc is repiesented as an excellent mitting a murdei ; at Rome, lie ran 
wife ; in his secret libel, as a shame- the risk of being murdered himself in 
less and profligate woman. the midst of a council of war, by one 

The presence of the Lady Auto- \>1 his generals, from having neglected 
nina at Carthage and Rome, com- too long to cheek the rapacity and 
pelled BelisariuS to keep up a splendid injustice e\cry where perpetrated un- 
andexpensivc court. The commander- der the sanction ol his authority.- 
in-chietwas fond of wealth, Antonina His own personal conduct, and the 
of splendour. The fortunes of priv ate manner in which he governed Italy, 
individuals were still enormous, and cannot bo better illustrated than by 
rivalled the wealth of Oras&ns and* two examples recorded, not in the 

* Life cf BelUariua , p. 1. t Decline and Fall , vol. vii. 16L 

X Crasatis was in the habit of saying, that no man was rich* who could not malutain 
an army. 

" $ Froco}/ius de Bella Gotthico iii. I. 
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secret libel, but in the public history 
of his secretary Procopius* 

Beltearius deposed the Pope of 
Home, as well as the Kings of the 
A r andals and the Goths. The ac- 
count Procopius gives us of this ex- 
traordinaj-y act, is conveyed in so 
few and in' such cautious words that 
it is necessary to notice their brevity. 
44 The Pope Silver! us was suspected 
of holding treasonable communication 
itti the Goths, who at that time be- 
sieged Home. Belisarius seized him, 
and banished him to Greece.”* But 
own if the luct that Pope iSilveriu* 
hud realty held treasonable communi- 
cation with the Goths, be admitted, 
still the manner in which he was 
condemned by Bclisarius aifords irre- 
fragable evidence of the injustice of 
his civ il administration. 

As the representative of the 
emperor, Belisaiius held a court 
with all the pomp of a sih cioign 
prime. Yet when the Pope, accom- 
panied by hi> clergy, presented him- 
self at the palace to answer the .sum- 
mons of the imperial lieutenant, he 
was compelled to enter alone into H.e 
cabinet, where the affairs id Ituty 
were decided by the governor-gene- 
ral. in this hall ot audteuce, the 
Pope iound BolLsiirius seated, while 
Antonina, was lccliniug on a sofa, m 
the midst of the assembly, and taking 
an active part in the business trans- 
acted. it was she, and not Bclisavius, 
who interrogated the pontiff. The 
general'* w ilo insulted the representa- 
tive of Saint Peter with reproaches., 
while the general remained a* silent 
spectator ol the laity V arrogance, and 
did not even investigate the evidence 
of the Pope 1 * guilt. Prejudged by 
the suspicions of Belisariiis, and con- 
demned by the anger of ^Lutomna, 
Silverius was allowed no opportu- 
nity of repelling the accusations 
brought against him. In the very 
prepuce of the comma mUT-in-ehief, 
his pontilic.il robes were torn off; anil 
as lie was hurried away, lie was 
hastily covered with the gaib of a 
monk, ami immediately embarked 
for Greece, to dio au exile. 


* Compare Procopius de Bello Gotthko , 
Romavorttm, p. 36, ed., Paris. 

+ JDe folio Gotthico, ii. c. 8. 


Now, whether it be true or not 
that Belisariiis and Antonina per-* 
socutcd the Pope to gratify the re- 
venge of Theodora, who had vainly- 
demanded his approbation of an here- 
tical favourite, or that they commit- 
ted this act of injustice to participate 
in a large bribe paid by his successor, 
there can be no doubt that ,t lie man- 
ner of the Pope’s condemnation,' with- 
out trial, must have destroyed ail 
confidence in the justice of Belisarius 
throughout Italy, and from this mo- 
ment every calumny against his ad- 
ministration would readily find cre- 
dence. 

The second example of the arbi- 
trary government of Bclisavius, af- 
fords the moan 4 * of estimating the 
extent to which the officers of the 
army were allowed to tarry their 
peculation and oxtorti ni, as well as 
the total disregard of all the princi- 
ples of judicial administration dis- 
plumed by the coiuniander-in-chjef 
him sell, in compelling them to dis- 
gorge their plunder. The details of 
this .singular event are imported by 
Proiopius with minuteness and sirn- 
nlicilv , and he concludes hLs narration 
with a distimt condemnation of the 
injustice of his patron’s conduct, lie 
M} s, «it was the only dishonourable 
act of his life, but adds, that in spite 
of the usual moderation of Belisarius, 
Koiistanlinos was nnirdcred.t 

Konstantinos, a Thracian general, 
was one of the bravest and most 
active iff the Byzantine officers, lie 
led a division of the army against 
Perugia and Spoleto ; aud during the 
assault of Koine by the Goths, the 
defence of the tomb of lladriau had 
been confided fo him. lie defended 
thLs stiange toilless with gitat v a lour, 
though his proceeding* have been the 
subject of execration for the lovers ot 
ancient art CYc&bincc, as lie used the 
innumerable statues with which the 
tomb vv asuidorucd, to serve as missiles 
against the enemy 4 * 

PfcOhitTius, a Human of Italy, and a 
man of some distinction, resided at 
Kavenim under the dominion of tho 
Gpths. Wishing to escape from their 


* 



t Ibid. i.22* •' ’ 
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power, he fled, and sought refuge in 
a church near Spolcto. The only 
objects of great value ho had carried 
away with him, were two splendid 
daggers sei in gold, and richly adorned 
with valuable gonb». Konstantiuos, 
healing of this booty, sent his adju- 
tant to take away the daggers. Pne- 
sidius hastened to Romo, aud on ar- 
riving complained to Belisarius, who 
only requested Konstantinov to arrange 
the affair. Such conduct appeared to 
Rrassidius a mockery of justice, and 
one day, as Belisarius was nding 
through the Agora, ho laid hold of the 
loins of tlio genoialV hoi so, ami called 
with a loud ttoiio, “ is it poiuiittod, 
JBcL'&arius, by the laws ol the Roman 
empire, that a suppliant who implore** 
your protection agamstilie baibaiians 
be plundered by Roman generals V ” 
In vain the staff officers around ordered 
Pnesidius to let go the general's bi idle, 
and i hreatened him with punishment ; 
he refused, until he received a promise 
from Belisarius that he should ie(oi\e 
justice. There is something truly 
Oriental in all this, and ten little in 
accordance with the piimiplcs of th<i 
Justinian tode. the promi ->e ol Beli- 
sarius is considered ot uioie ■value 
than the laws of the enipne. He 
appears in the chars iter ol a \ icier or 
a sultan in llie Arabian Mights. 

Next day a council of the principal 
officer^ of the ainn was convoked in 
- the palate of Boli*aiius; and, in tin* 
presence of the assembled generals, 
Koustantinos was summoned to ie- 
store the jewelled daggers to Pivesi 
dius. The attempt to dist oiuifonauc e 
military license, which had so long 
been tolerated, appeared to the rude 
Thracian a parade* of justice, assumed 
merely for'the purpose of imposing on 
the Italians; lie conceived, that while 
surrounded by his colleagues, he 
might Safely despise hat lie consi- 
dered to be a la roe. He therefore 


refused to give up his plunder, iiud 
said gaily that he would rather throw 
the daggers into the Tiber than restore 
them. Belisarius, enraged at the 
insolent boldness of his proceeding, 
exclaimed, “Arc you not bouud to 
obey 010?” The reply was, “Yes, 
in every tiling else according to the 
Emperor’s commission ; hut not in 
this matter.” On receiving tills an- 
swer, the commandcr-in -chief ordered 
Ills guards to be summoned. The 
order astonished Konstantiuos, who 
saw the affair was assuming a more 
venous aspect than he had foreseen. 
Well aware that peculation and ex- 
tortion were not vQry heinous offences 
iu the Roman annies, he immediately 
suspected the existence of a pi eject to 
min him for some other reason, and 
cried out, “Are the guards oideied in 
to minder me i ” “ No,” -Mid Belisa- 
jiu*, “only to compel } ou to le&tore 
the pluiidei w hich v our adjutant seised 
in the church at Spolcto. 1 ' Konstan* 
tinos saw the lominaudei -in -chief 
enraged, and knew the Byzantine 
government well enough to fed his 
life insecure under the turn ailaiis 
aeemed taking. With the quick de- 
termination ot the dating chiefs who 
then led the lieico soldiers ut the em- 
pire, he 1 csolved to sec me revenge, 
and peiliaps make it flic means ol 
escape. Suddenly di awing his sw 01 d, 
lie^piang at Belisarius, aud made a 
tin usf at his heat t. The commander- 
in-chief, struck with ama/eiuent, only 
contrived to escape by jumping back 
and dodging behind Besses, a Thra- 
( ia u Goth ol high rank iu the Rouiau 
aimy.* Konstantiuos fumed to es- 
cape, but was seized bvthc generals 
tldigor and Valerian; and the gcuonta 
(Altering dragged him from the council 
chamber jo another room, where ho 
was shortly after murdered b> the 
order of Belisarius. f 

Now it must.be recollected that we 


* There is atonch of the malicious spirit of tho Secret History in the narration of 
Procopius, caused probably by some recollection of the udiculous though dangerous 
position of Behburius in avoiding tho *tab aimed at lum by KonatantinoB. The 
whole scene could hardly fail to produce a profound ini pm sion on the coolest 
spectator, even in that age, when mfcii were more accustomed to .stabbing than m 
our delicate days of gunriiot wounds. © KatetrXecyth «W* n Ln-unn *** 

\yyjg xov irrrzort fovfvyuv nrxvrt — (£)c Jielto GottftlCOf 11. 0.) BobhOS Wtt^ae 

great an extortioner as Konstantinos.- - (See Ibid. iv. 1 tt.) 

+ lldiger, doubtlchb a baibanan, from his name, was married to a daughter of 
Antonina by licr Ifri t husband. -- {Jje Dil(o Vandal too, ii» 0.) Valcrum woe also pro- 
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hove an account of these two remark- 
able events in the life of Belisarius 
froin an cye-wilDeas. The very 
reserve of Procopius, who, in the 
affair of the Pope, omits nil mention of 
Antonina, and slides over the injustice 
of the proceedings from dread of the 
feminine ferocity of the lady, and the 
priestly persecution of the successor 
of Silverius, who still continued to 
occupy the Papal chair when the his- 
tory was written, affords us an indu- 
bitable warrant for the accuracy of 
thy graphic description of the impres- 
sive scene winch attended the murder 
of Konstantinos. When the History 
of the Gothic War was published, 
many of the generals who had 
been present at the council w ere still 
living. 

These pictures of Belisarius and his 
times are Pot very favourable. A 
governor-general sitting in <ounril, 
with his wife on the sofa diroefing the 
despatch of business, and voimuan- 
drr-in-chief holding a cornu il at which 
one of his generals of division rushes 
at him w ith a drawn sword, do not giv e 
’us an (\alted idea of the order main- 
tained in society during the brilliant 
conquests of Justi'ihui’s reign. Rea- 
soning from analogy, it may appear 
natural enough that such a governor- 
general amlcommamler-iu-chiel should 
end his career by having his eyes put 
our and by begging hN bread. 

There was aunt her circumstance 
which very much increased the pio- 
b&bility of Relisarius dying a beggar. 
We do not wish to deprive the talc of 
the smallest portion of the just sjrn- 
path) of the Infest posterity. The 
fact is, Ilelisariu* grew enormously 
rich during his successful campaigns 
against Gelimer and Witiges, and 
even contrived to accumulate trea- 
sures during his unsuccessful wars 
with t’hosroes and Totila.* Like his 
friend liessas and his euenty Konstan- 


tinos, as the truth must be spoken, ft* 
did not noglect the golden opportune 
ties he enjoyed of gaming golden 
spoils from all sorts of men. Now, 
from the days of Sylla to those of 
d ustinian, not to say a good deal 
earlier and later, it was the avowed 
system of .the financiers of Romo to 
increase the budget by confiscations* 
The Ottoman empire, heir to most of 
the vices and some of the grandeur of 
Imperial Constantinople, cherished the 
system as a part ot its strength, until 
it adopted the more pitiful vicch of 
Western Europe. Anastasias — not 
the ecclesiastical historian of the earlier 
Topes, hut the hero of tin* u Memoirs of 
a Greek,’* bv Mr Thomas Hope— in 
his ratiocination on the principles of* 
Ottoman finance, gives us a coinpen- 
diousnbst ract of those of I m penal Rome 
dm in« eleven centuries, from Augustus 
to < VmsUntiiie Dragons : — 
u Hegavding each officer of tfie 
state onlv in the light oi one of the 
smaller and moie numerous reservoirs, 
di-tubuted on distant points to collect 
the lirst pioduce of dews, and drip, 
and lilis, ere the collective mass bo 
1 '* mred into tbc' single greater central 
h.iMii of the Sultan’s treasury, you 
give > ourself no trouble to check the 
dishonest y of your agent, or to prevent 
his peculations. Yon rather for a 
while connive at, and favour and lend 
your own authority to his e^mtions^ 
whhh will enable you, when after- 
wards vou squeeze him out, to combine 
greater profit with a more signal show 
of justice. In permitting a temporary 
defalcation from 3 our treasury, you 
consider yourselves as only feuding 
out your capital at more usurfetta 
interest. Nino long years, white you* 
vvoi k is dune for you gratuitously, yon 
teign 10 .sleep, and the tenth > ou vvako 
from your deceitful slumber ; like the 
roused hon, you look round where 
grazes the fattest* prey, stretch your* 


bably a barbarian, os lie commanded a division of federate cavalry in the African wah 
He was genera) of the right wing of the Homan army under Nar^es at the battle of 
Tagiuas or Lentagio, which put an end to the life of the gallant Totila, and gave the 
mortal wound to the monarchy of the Ostrogoths .— (De Jltilo (Jotthico , iv. 31.) 

* Procopius would load us to believe that a fine of 300 lbs. of gold (upwards ef 
£140,000 in specie, and twice that sum in value) extorted from IMisariue in 643, 
was the produce of his profit* during the Asiatic campaigns of 641 and 64*2. 
is dftfieuH to Wlow what confidence ought to he placed m the detail* of the Secret 
History. — C. 4, p.' 32, 1. 1, cd. Bonn. Gl'tkton’t F<t*ti Romani) p. 780. 
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ample claw, crush your devoted victim, 
and make every drop of his blood, so 
long withheld from your appetite, at 
last flow into the capacious bowels of 
your insatiable hazne ”■ — (treasury).* 
Ilelisariiis was certainly 'a fatted 
prev, and it is no wonder that his in- 
ordinate wealth excited the cravings 
of the minister of finance ol the la\ish 
JTustiuian and the luxurioii } Theodora. 
After liis return from the conquest of 
Italy, fie lived at Constantinople in a 
degree of magnificence uuriv ailed bV 
tlio proudest modern sovereign. His 
household consisted, as we have al- 
ready seen, of a small annv ; and as 
he was fond of parade, he rarely ap- 
peared in public without a splendid 
frtaff of mounted oflhers. lUs 
liberality and his military lenown en- 
sured him the applause ol the people 
whenev er he presented himsolt among 
them. Siuh wealth, such a train ol 
guards, and such popularity, not unna- 
turally excited both envy and alarm . 
Accordingly, when the * un successful 
issue of the campaign* against tin* 
Persians under ('Iiomoc*, in fill and 
M2, had diminished the popularity of 
Belisurius, the Empoior seized the oc- 
casion ol* rendering him. loss an object 
Of fear by darning him of a con- 
siderable number oi his guards and 
great part of his treasures.! Thopiotuvo 
Procopius has drawn ol Relisaiius in 
liis disgrace, is by no means tiatteiing 
to the general ; it repi events him as a 
mean-spirited and uxorious courtier. 

41 It was a strange spectmle and in- 
credible, liad we not been e^e-w fi- 
nesses ol the fact, to behold JBelisaiiu", 
deprh ed of till his official rank, w al king 
In the streets of Constantinople aim si 
alone* dejected, melancholy, and feai - 
ing for liis lite. v J 


Shortly after, Belfonrim was par* 
tially reinstated in favour and sent to 
command in Italy against Totifii. In 
548, he quitted that country for the 
second time, after struggling iumuc* 
cessfully against the Gothic monarch. 
The jealousy of Justinian had pre-> 
vented his receiving the snpi>lies ne- 
cessary for cam ing .on the w r ar with 
vigour ; and the w ant of success is not 
to be considered as any stain on the 
military reputation of Belisorius. 
Though he returned ingloriously to 
Constantinople, still, even amidst the 
misfortunes of the Homan arms in 
It ah, lie had not neglected to ^sivcor 
accumulate w ealth, and he w as ena- 
bled to pass the rest of his life in gi eat 
if not in regal splendour. § 
lie enjoyed the gloiy of his earlier 
exploits, and the popularity secured 
1a his equable lemperameiit, findis- 
tmbed for eleven \ears. In the } ear 
559, ati incursion of the Hum was 
pnshod foiward to the very walls of 
Constantinople. The weakness of 
Justiui m, the aval iteof bisminislm, 
aud the rapacity of his < ourtiers, had 
introduced such abmesin the military 
establishment* of the capital, that in 
this unexpected danger the city ap- 
peared almost w itlioul a regular gar- 
rison. In this difficulty, all tank*, bom 
Justinian to the populate, turned to 
lielisai'nib as the champion of the em- 
pire. The aged hero, finding the im- 
perial guards useless as a military 
corps, since it had been con verted into 
a body of pensioners, appointed by 
the lav oui of ministers and courtiers, 
and its j auks tilled up w hli shopkeepers 
and valets — assembled such of tho 
prov incial troops and of his old guards 
as w ere liv ing in the capital. || With 
a small bod} of experienced veterans. 


* jinattasiuif the Memoir? of a Oral, hj Thomas JJope , vol. ii. 3.03 , first edition. 
The writer of these pages lemeinbcrs reading jhmsUmus with singular pleasure, at 
the time of its publication. Now, aftor four-and twenty years’ intimate acquaintance 
With the East, and with the representatives of most of the classes of men depicted in 
the nove^ he finds that its correctness of description and truth of character give it 
all the inexhaustible freshness of actual life. < 

+ Ifistoria jircana* c. 4. Tom. iii. p. 31,ed. Bonn. 

% Ibid, Tona. iii. p. 31, § l)e Bello Gotthico , iii, 35. 

11 ufflathiat, lib. v. c. <>, p. 359, ed. Paris.— The conversion of royal guards into 
cheesemongers is by no means a very uncommon corruption. The dreaded janissaries 
degenerated into a corporation of hucksters and green-grocers. The Hellenic 
Kingdom, founded as an incorporation of the spirit of anarchy and despotism, by ttte 
fittwe of the foreign secretaries of the tlnrce great powers of Eu*ope, possesses a 
more singular body of military than even the defunct Ottoman corps of green- 
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and an army in which fear at least 
ensured obedience to hi# ‘orders, Le 
took the field againat the Huns. 
Victory attended liis standard, lie 
not only drove back the. barbarians, 
but overtook and destroyed the greater 
part of their army. 

There wa^ nothing of romance in 
this last campaign of Belibai ins. He 
could no longer load his gallant guards 
to display his own, and their valour, 
in some rash enterprise. 11 is w.ir- 
liorso, Ha la n, was in its grave, and liis 
own strength no longer served him to 
act the eoloflcl of cuirassiers. But 
he w as, perhaps, all the better general 
for the change; and his man tern res 
effected a more complete, destruction 
of the Hinw, than would have resulted 
from th.* defeat of llieir army by the 
bold sallies ol hU youthful tatties. 

The glon of the aged hero, and 
the proof i it afforded or liis great pu- 
pularih and i \ tensive authority over 
the military clanses throughout the 
empire, again reviv d the jealousy of 
the court. The ministers of •Justinian 
pei Imps dreaded that the alfection of 
tin* emperor for liis fflhner labourite 
might mall Beliwirius into public 
life, find eflect a change in the ( abiuet. 
To jneveut this, they lamnmiateil 
him to the feeble prime, and worked 
so far on his timidity as to induce the 
emperor to withhold those testimonials 
for great public services which it was 
custonuu> to bestow. The fact that 
he was persecuted by the court, en- 
deared Belisarius to the people and 
augmented the aveiriou of Lhe 
empelor.* 


BoHsariua was now an object of 
suspicion to the government And 
at this interesting period of his life* 
all cotemporary history suddenly 
fails us. The events of his latter days 
are recorded by writers who lived 
more than two hundred years after’ 
liis death. f 

In the year a plot against the 
life of Justinian was discovered, and 
Bo Usuries was accused by some of the 
conspirators as privy to it. The accu- 
sation v«s sure to please tin* party ift 
) >o w or. S' ■ v oral of his dope ndents , on 
being put t<> the torture, gave ev idenee 
against him. lie was suspected by 
the government; but his coudnet 
during u longlife rendered the charge 
improbable, and the Komanlavv never 
phicul an> great reliance on evidence 
extiactcd 1'} torture . t 1“ this bitter 
hour, it lnu^t be confessed that Jus- 
tinian treated Belisarius with more 
justhethan he had treated the J\>po 
Nlv unis. A pi ivy council vvatf, con- 
voked, at which the principal nobles, 
tin 4 patiiuuh. and some of the officers 
of the imperial household, vvcie pre- 
sent with the emperor in person. 
Belisarius w i** Mimmouui, and tlio 
cause or the conspirator^ wa< heard. 
Ju-tmiau as imbued for a moment 
to believe in his guilt. The order was 
given to ph e him under arrest. lie 
was deprived ot the guards tint still 
attended him, hi* ioituue was* si- 
(piesteied, and he was umfined a pri- 
s»)ii(‘i in hisp.ilate. »SiK davs after 
the first examination* the business of 
the tonspiiuiv w r :is again investigated, 
and Justinian did m>l letrmt liis pre- 


groeers. It counts of officer? without troops. Its iiiuutor, Arman perg the quin- 
te^enoc of bavarian corruption m Uieeee, called it the Phalanx. 

* A<jath«$ 9 v. li. p. 101, cd. Pans. 

f The authentic history of the last events of the life of Belisariii? must be gathered 
from Theophancs, p. 201, John AlalaUs, p. 239, and Odrenus, p. 387. Though, per- 
haps, C edrenus may be objected to as living too long after thebe events. Theoplianes 
died in 817, at tlio age of 60. liis chrono^raphy ends with tlio year 813. John 
Mu) alas lived in the ninth contury. The chronicle of rcdienus ends wkh the year 
1037. 

, H Pandects, xlm. tit. 18. 1, s.23.— Q,we$tiom fidenf non semper, nec t&n*en *mn- 
quain, habendum, coustitutionibus declaratur ; ctcuim tea est fragibs, et periculosa,ct 
quae veritatcm fallat.— Every one conversant with the social condition of the people 
of the Kast, (aud probably it is the case under all despotic governments,) knows the 
extrcuio difficulty of obtaining judicial evidence that can be rebed ou, and the temp- 
tation judges incur to sanction torture. Hence tue common assertion of public func- 
tionaries, that torture is absolutely necessary to secure the administration of justlea | 
and of course people who require torture to peisuuTde them to speak the truth, aim* 
unfit for self-government and constitutional liberty Thus falsehood and oppression 
are perpetuated, and truth kept perpetually at hay. % 
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vibua suspicions* Belisarius was kept 
under arrest in his own palace without 
any further proceedings being directed 
against him. These examinations 
took place on the 5th and 11th of 1 >e- 
eember; and the text of Malalas 
must be received as convincing evi- 
dence that Justinian took no stronger 
measures against Belisarius before the 
commencement of the y ear 563.* 

On the 19th of July of that year 
Belisarius was restoml by Justinian 
to all his honours. Sonic month*, of 
cool reflection had convinced the em- 
peror, that the extra ted evidence of a 
rev* dependents against an opposition 
leader, ought not not to outweigh the 
testimony of a long lift of unstained 
loyalty. The remainder of that lilt 1 
v* as passed in tranquillity ; and in the 
month of Marclrol the >em 565, the 
patrician Bilisniius terminated his 
glorious career, and his foitune ic- 
verted to the imperial trcasui v . Such 
is the brief account which we possess 
of the last davs of the miqucroi of 
the Vandals and the (loth*— the 
restorer of the spoils of Jerusalem— 
the deposer of u Pope — the destiny or 
of the tomb of Iladiian — and the last 
of the Roman* who tiiumphed, leading 
kings captive in his train t Antonina 
survived her husband, and lived in re- 
tirement with Vigilantia, the sister ot 
Justinian, but in the cujnvincut of 
wealth. Before hei death ‘■he m on - 
* s true ted the church ot ht Procopius, 
which had been destroyed by fire ; and 
it received, fioiu Jier aflection tor 
Justinian’* bister, the name of Vigi- 
lantia t 

We must now notice rhe accounts 
of the modern Byzantine write*** 
George Ccdrcnus was a monk of the 
eleventh century, who has left us a 
history of the world to the year 1057. 
It contains many popular stories, but 


often transcribes or abridges official 
documents* as well as ancient histo- 
rians. In this work we might expect 
to find any fable, generally accredited, 
concerning Belisarius ; but the account 
of his latter days Is in exact confor- 
mity with those of Theophaucs and 
Malnlas.§ 

John Zonaras had been Graud 
Dnnigaiy, or First Lord of the Adini- 
lulty at Constantinople, before he 
retired to end his days in a monastery 
ou Mount Atlios. ilis Chronicle- ex- 
t *nds from the Creation to the year 
1118, and contains much information 
not found clsew'here. lie is consi- 
dered as among the most valuable of 
the Byzantine historians. He locu- 
tions that Belisarius was compromised 
iu the plot again -t the life of J ustinidn ; 
that he w as depiiv ed of his guaida and 
kept piisoiier in his house ; and that, 
when he died, Ins fortune was taken 
by tlu* imperial trensmv.|| Conse- 
quently Belisarius was in powssion 
of his fortune at the time of Ins death, 
and it is possible that Justinian may 
have been hi* legal heir. ^ 

The ritioniclP published under, the* 
name c>f Leo Grammaticus, which 
dates from the twelfth century, states 
that Belisarius, having been accused 
of plotting against the Kmpeior Jus- 
tinian, died ol grief ** 

Such are t)jc liistorieal accounts 
which the anniLs of the By/antinc 
empire fumisli concerning the late of 
Belisariita. But, attached to the col- 
lection ot Justinian's laws, there is a 
rescript, which would alone* afford con- 
clusive evidence of the icsl oration of 
Belisarius 1o all his honours, if we 
could place implicit reliance on the 
date ft bears. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for our purpose, the authority on 
which Cujacius published it, is not 
sufficiently established to give satis- 


* Joanms Antiocheni coqnomenti Mnlala ITibtvria (%ronica. Pan altera , p. 84, ed. 
Venet. 

f 1 heophamt (Jhranographia, p. ?01, ed. Paris. The accounts of Theophanes and 
Malalas must he compared together, as the comparison establishes the fact that fchej 
wore both drawn from official sources. See also p. 202, 203, and note. 

X Gcorqim Vadims de Originibvs <\ onstaMinopolUanis , p. 54. 

§ Georqii (Jed rent Compendium IJirloriarum, p. 387. 

II Joannn Zonarm A finales, tom. ii., p. 6.9. ed Paris. 

H This may have resulted from the marriage of Joanna, the daughter of Belisarius, 
with Anastasias, the grandson of Theodora . — Prooopii Arcana,c* 4, p. 84. 

*** Leon w Qrammatict Chronographia , p, 132. Bottom ; 1842. 8ro. 
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factory authfentidiy to Its date. This 
date is I5®5, and in the month of 
March of th& yedr Bclisariua died, 
and in the month of November Jus- 
tinian also followed him. The rescript 
speaks of Belisarius incidentally as 
“our most glorious patrician;” an 
expression incompatible with his hav- 
ing suffered any groat indignity, or 
remained in permanent dihgrar o * 

We must now turn from examining 
public history, to consider popular 
f (‘cling Belisftrius, as we have already 
obseived, ■was the hero of the Roman 
world ; luit another society existed in 
the M»n heai l of that world, which 
hated oveiy thing Roman. This 
soii(t\ was Guek, it had its owe 
feelings its own litciatuie, and its 
own (hnuh. Of its literature, Pro- 
copius has left us a curious ^pcc i- 
men in his Seeict Ihstoiy, wheie the 
fact" ot his public Roman history are 
presented to the diseontenteiPGreeks, 
richly Sliced with calumny and libels 
on the Roman administration. Pecu- 
liar oil < must ances gave the reign of 
Justinian a prominent position in the 
hist on of the world, as the la*J gn at 
01 a ot Koimn historv, and its memon 
was long theiirdiul with a footing oi 
vomlei and awe t We must, however, 
remark, that horn the death of Jus- 
tinian to the ai cession ot Leo 111. 
the Isa m ia u, the government of the 
Eastern ompiie was strictly Roman 
From the reign of*Leo III. to that ol 
Ba>il I the Macedonian (807) if not 
quite Roman, it was very far from 
tlieok. 

Thru 1 centuries after tho death of 
Ihlivuiiis and Justinian, new feelings 
arose The Gieeks then looked back 
on the authentic history of Behsarius 
as they did on that of fttripio and 
Sylla, - as a htetoiy unconnected with 
their own national g\pry, but marking 
tho last conquests which illustrated 
the annals of the Roman empire, and 


affording one of those mighty names 
admirably adapted 

“ To point a moral, or adorn a talc.’* 

We must now endeavour to prove 
that its use for this pinpotje, in tho 
manner tiansmitted to us, was subse- 
quent to tlio accession of Bai»il tho 
Macedonian 

Wc believe that the blindness and 
beggaiy of Belisanus, as lecorded iu 
the Gieok romance, of which tho 
momoiy has become a pmt of tho 
tradition of Western Lin ope, was 
suggested to the novelist by the fate 
of Syuih.il, an Armenian noble in tlic 
Byzantine service, who manioc! the 
daughter of the (\rsai Raidas, tho 
uncle of ih< Eiupeior Michael III. 
Tho calastiupht c*i the lomance is 
mentimud hv two writers ot tho 
t well th ruitmv One is the anonym 

men,-, autlioi ot a disiJ'ipUon of Con- 
tantmoph who was a tofemporary 
ft Zou u is l ho othoi is JolmTzetzes, 
who w loli a lamblma vunk consisting 
uf m>tliolo^ical and IiMoiu.iL notices 
in Gu\k political, civil, or piofano 
wise, <ii it iii.i) be called, (unsvs , 
pohth / )— the epic pootiy of modem 
Lii'ie, coiicctU < umpired by Lord 
Blion to t In* heroic sttam of 

11 \ oapti n bold ol l Libia* -who lived in 

couutiy qu ilUr-v, ’ 

This poet flourished at the end of tho 
twelfth email \ 

The anonv mons Guido - Book, 
rel ttes tli it Justinian, eimiug, tho 
gloiy ot Belisariu , put out his eyes, 
and ordeied him to he placed in the 
Lauion with a bowl ot e«»rthenwarfr 1 
iu his hand, that the chan ruble might 
bestow on him an obolus t TzeUcs* 
repeats the <ume storv in his learned 
doggrri, only he gives IkKftirius a 
wooden dish m his hand, and stations 
him to beg in (he Milton or Stadium 
of ( 'oiistanlinople . But T -setzes, who 
piqued himself on his historical 


* Corpus Jurii (JirUi*. AUcfaliquot CouMutionrs. torn n. p. fill, ed. star. */t©. ^ 
Pnrileqium pro Tuiombus ex Cujao. Okst. hb x. c. 1 2, In a new edition of the Cotpug 
there is the following note :--Hoo pmdegium editum es>t in Oujac Obss., sed as qua 
fonte desumptum sit, non ladioatur, nisi quod (Jujaclus a L\ Galesvo Hispane m id 
decepisse dicat. Non skid ration® addidit Beck, qm m App. Corp. Juris Civ. hum 
constitationem recepit, an genuina sit, dubio non earere. 

I Greece under the Homans, p. 229.- Jf the writer of this article may presume to 
refer to his own authority. 

t Imperinm Orientate : studio A . Bandwri, Tom. i. pars terti a. Autiquitatem €m- 
staHtinopohtanarum, p. 7. ed. Pans. * J * 
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knowledge, candidly tells his readers, Constantinople with e\^ry possible 
that other chronicles say that Belisa- indipity*. *Thc blind and mutilated 
rius was restored to all Ills former Pcgnnes was compelled to walk before 
honours.' 1 . ' his irieud, with a bowl of carthen- 

The notices of a Greek guide-book, w an* In the form of a censer, lilted 
and the tales of a popular verifier, with sulphur, as if burning incense to 
concerning a Homan general, ought perfume him. The right eye of Sy un- 
certainly to be received Auth great bat was put out, and hi* right hand 
caution, when they arc found to be at cut off, and in this stale lie was 
i variance with all historical e\ idence. placed in the Lauron, iike a beggar, 
In this case, tradition cannot be ad- with a bowl hung before his breast to 
ttftlttOd to have bad any e\Moin e for reecho charity. Three clay s after, 
many centuries after the death of the two rebels were allowed to return 
delisariiib. The .supposed tradijjon to their houses, where they were kept 
is Greek, — the authentic history h prisoners. Sy mbat regained pov*\s- 
- Homan. But histoiieal evidence, ‘■ion of Ids sequestered fortune w hen 
exists to show that all the detail's Basil the .Macedonian became oiu- 
concernlng the blindness and beggary peior. 

of Belisaiiiih hate boon copied by the Now, o\en if wc admit the posai- 
author pfjthe romance, liomciicum- bility of the politic Justinian Inning 
s^tan^es wliiili occurred at Const anti- tieated Belisanus as , Michael the* 

. l^>ple in the > ear HGG. Drunkard tieated the * unprincipled 

In that y eai, the Armenian, S> mbat. Syuibat, still it is impossible to com- 
aftcr assisting his wife’s cousin the paie tin* words in* which the Guido- 
Emperor Michael 111. (who ie- book and T/et/cs commemorate the 
joiced v iu the jolly epithet of the misfoi turns of the heio with the tnw- 
Drunkard,) and tlu futuu* empeiov iati\ es ot tin* punishment of IVganes 
Basil the Macedonian, (who miIm 1 - and Symbat, without feeling that the 
quently murdeied his patiou the foiiuer are ti an -cribed bom the latter. 
DnmkaidJ to assassinate hs own To pfo^e this, ii‘m*((ssan, we could 
father-in-law C isar Barclay, ie- cjnote the won Is of our authorities, The 
belled against liis connexion the eailiest account of the* punishment of 
Drunkard t He engaged Peg.mes. Peg aui s and S>mbat is giten bv 
the general of the theme of Opsikion, Geoiue the Monk, a By/autiuc writer 
Or the provinces on the Asiatic slioie whose eluouiclc cuds with the y ear 
of the Hellespont, in his lebellion. 920. The chronicle of Simeon Meia- 
Poga lies was soon taken pi boner by phrastes, which also belongs to the 
the imperial tfoops and fhePi uukard tenth century, and that ot Geo Gium- 
ordered his eyes to be put out and his maticus, gi\e the same account, al- 
no&e t& M be cut of. and he 1 then sent most in the same w r ouls. Tiiete e.iir 
Aim to stand in the Milion for three be no doubt that they are all copied 
Hiiecessively, with a bowl in his from official documents; the style is 
haiid, to solicit alm$. A month after, a lich specimen of the monastic statc- 
tho news that Symbat w as captuied paper abridgment.^: 

Was brcflight to the empeior, while The* state-paper stvle was retained 
he was feasting in the palace of St in the romance from which the Guide- 
Mamas. lie ordered Peganes to be book w as c opied n to impress the fuel- 
led out to meet the new prisoner, ing of reality on the minds of the 
that Symbat might be conducted into people; while the mention of the obo- 

\ * Jomiux Tzetzto Hutoriarum Vaiiamw ChlLiade «?, p. $4, cd. Kie&erliugii, Lipaiac, 
1826, 8vo. 

r t Basil the Macedonian was originally a groom, and owed his firit stop in the 
imperil favour of the Drunkftod to his powers as a whisperer. Jle broke an ungo- 
vernable horse belonging to the emperor,, by the exercise of £lus singular quality, and 
rendered it, to the amazement of the ‘whole court, as tame as a sheep. Leo Gram- 
maticus says, r J f4iv fu£ %Vf} rot %x\iy$v xfxr ntrccs, r*> h irsfx rou arras tyafa/xitas *is luipHrnra 
[MrtZxhov.—l*. 230, td. Bonn. * 

i Guwfivs Monackvs, p. 540. ISUneon Melapb. p, 44.0. Soriptores poU TUnpka* 
ed/ Paris. Lro ( Jramm p. 469y ed. Pans, p. 247, cd. Bonn. 
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ItiB, an ancient coin, marked the antique sarins and Justinian does not suggest, 
dignity with which the talc was in- we have failed to comprehend its true 
vested. The obolus had been, tor spirit. In spite ofits glory—, pf its le- 
centuries, unknown in the coinage of gislativc, its legal, its military, ifcsad- 
Constuntinople; and the word was no ministrative, its architectural,and its 
longer in use in the public maihets of ecclesiastical greatness, it was dcsti- 
O recce. But besides this, if the Guide- tutc of that spiritual power which 
book is to be admitted as an authoiit\ rules and guides the souls of men. 
for a historical fact, it* very soon It was an age entiiel} material and 
de-trojs the value of its own te^ti- seltislj. Religion was a mere formula: 
uion\ concerning the blindness and Christianity slept victorious amidst 
beggary of Belisari tis; for, onl) a few a the ruins of extinguished paganfcm. 
lines after according his disgrace, it * BePsari us could depose one Pope, and 
mentions 4 gilt statue of the hew as -ell the chair and the keys of St IV ter 
st Hiding near the palat e of ( 'hah e to another, w ithout rousing the indig- 

Siu h is fame. Tin real Belisaitu , nation ot the Christian world. Li- 
the hero of the liistorv and the libels bcitv was an incompiehensible term. H 
«>t Procopius, being a Horn 111 gen »ral, That miergj of individual indepeu- 
owes his universal lepnlation to the deuce and ptnsic.il foico which exci- 
se ltion of an imaginarv Beiisarius ted the barbarians of the north to con- 
b> Mane unknown (Reek romance- qiur the western empire, and on ablod 
w liter or ballad-singer. The inn 10-t the lloman- ot Bvzantium tosave th& 
ot mankind in the tonque and re- eastern, was -.inking into h'tliaigy. * 
1 oids of 15 \ /an tine Borne has become Patriotism was an unknown feeling. 
Lorpid, hut the feelings ot humanirv, Indeed, what idea of nationality or 
in tivour of the victims of court I \ love of count 1} could be formed by 
ingratitude, are immortal. Tin' un- the privileged ilassis of Const antl- 
< stinguishable aversion ot the IMIc- nojili v r lhiir siine^onj the Turks# 
mi iaielotviann> andoppies ion has ma\ be taken as iutci pictcrs of the 
f.'ven a degiee of tame to the name e* sentiments ot the Bvzmtine Romans 
Belis.ii ius which ldsovvndei ds, great as on Bin Mibjed, w ho" while vegetating 
Hi 'v were, would never have 1 onfmvd. in Stambonl, giavelv tell you that 
This is but one proot ot the singular Mouaisthih louutrv. 
intPueme exorcised by the Hellenic In shot t. the spirit of liberty and 
mind over the rest id the winhi during religion was toipid in the empire of 
U#o middle age*. It may be ton- Justinian, and pi 1 haps in the soul 
tnmalh traced in the litci.il rose both of Belisarius. These two lemark- 
ot the cut and the west. When- able men weig both governed by the 
ev< 1 tbe svmpat hies are awakened bv mat(‘rial impulse- ol military disii- 
eneial -entimonts ot philanthiopv % pliue and s\stemati< adinimsfrtition. 
a non** the emijs of the east, or the \ erih, the mission of Mahomet wilts 
1> irons ot tin west, then* is reason <0 necessary to :n\«iXcn mankind, atid 
n-pe< t th.it the ojig in of the tale must jouse the Chri-tiin woild bom Its 
be sought in (June. Kmope his lethargv to the gnat mental struggle 
b *en guided b\ the mind ot Hellas in whit h trom the hour ot the unfolding 
even age, fiom the da\s of Ilomei to of the banner of I dam, ha* left the 
those ot Tzelzes • and its power lias minds of men no lepiNO ; and will 
been maintained b> addressing the hencefoith Compel tin in to unite tlic 
ft dmgs common to the whole human quiit ot uligion with ah their restless 
1 ue - teilmgs long cherished in nideavoui > to i\ alise e.idi successive 
Cieeie after the} had been banished dream ni soiwl impi o\ emeut tlmt tbtr 
bon western soeietv bv (Jvths, liunuii soul -h ill dale *0 conceive. 

Fj mks, aud Normans. 5 ' ‘ . 

There is} et one important lcfleetion Aiha‘s,M< rcU 20, ]M 7 . 
which, if the study of the age of Beli- 

* Things have not changed in our ihv. Ctpodibtnns lighted tun pipe with Can- « 
n 1 ug*s treaties and King Leopold’- 1 ohuuc 1 itiou ; and CnicUis makes garao of the 
hfible acts and strong expression , of Vi count Palmei&ton. * 

v 01 . 1 \1.--\0. C(( 1 \\i\. 2 t 
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ASFCIENT AKD MODERN BALLAD POETBY.* 

The first day <tf April is a festival otlier haunts of fashionable and liter- 
tOQ prominent in the Ralcndar of ary celebrity, Po’seidou Hicks will re* 
Mourns to be passed over without lapse into gloomy silence, and Miss 
due commemoration. The son of Bunion refrain from chanting her 
Nax, who, according to that prince Lays of tin Shattered Heart-strings* 
Of herald#, Hesiod, presides especially it a hard thing that, a poet may not 
over the destinies of reviewers, do- protrude his gentle sorrows for our 
matpds a sacrifice at our hands ; and commiseration, mourn over his 
as, in the present state of the provi- blighted hopes, or rejoice the bosom 
feion market, wc cannot afford to of some budding virgin by celebrating 
squander a steer, we shall sally forth liei, in his Tennysonian measure, as 
Into tlic regions of rhyme and attempt tlie Lght-tresscdlanthe or sleek-haired 
to capture a versifier. Claribol of his soul, without being 

The time has been u hen such a task immediately greeted by a burst of 
Was, to say the least of it, vory simple, impertinent guffaws, and either 
Each successive spring, at tbe\eason wantonly parodied or profanely ridi- 
fefcen “ a livelier iris glows upon the culod to his face So firm is our belief 
furnished dove,” Parnassus sent in the humanising influence of poetry 
* forth its leaves, and the voices of that we w ould rather, bv a thous,\nd 
many cuckoos wore heard throughout times, that all the reviews should 
the land Small difficulty then, either perish, and all the satirists be cen- 
to flush or to bag sufficient game, signed to Orcus, than behold the 
But, somehow or other, oflate y ears total cessation of song throughout 
^ there has been a sort of panic among tlic British Islands. Andif wc, upon 
the poets. The g&ntler sort have any former occasion, hn\ fv spoken ir- 
eithcr been scared by the improvisa- reverently of the Nincompoop*, wc 
tore warblingsof Mr Wahley, or ton i- now beg leave to tender to that iu- 
fied into silence by undue and unde- pired bod\ our heartfelt contrition 
nerved apprehensions of the Knout for the same: ami invite them to 
Seldom now are the} lieai d to chin up join with us in a pastoral pilgrimage 
except under cover of the leaves of to Arcadia, where tliev shall have the 
B sheltering magazine ; and although run of the meadow s. with a fair allow - 
w® do occasionally detect a thin and ance pf pipes and all things neodM 
rilketfy octavo taking.flight from tlic —where they may louse a nat\r from 
cottnffenpf some publisher, it is of so i veiy bush, 6 campei over *ho hills In 
meek* and inoffensh e a kind that vv e pm suit of an Oi ead, or take a sly vizzy 
should as soon think of making prize* at a water-nymph arranging her 
of a thrush in a bed of strawberries, tresses in the limpid fountains of the 
Wc are much afraiuthat the tendency Aipheus. What say you, our mas- 
of the present age towards the face- tqrs and mistresses, to this proposal 
tiouh lias contributed not a little to for a summer ramble? 
the dearth of sonnets and the cxtoi- Ilithorto wc have spoken mcrdly of 
minction of the elegiac stanza. So the gentler section of the bards. But 
long as friend Michael Angelo Tit- there is another division of that 
marsh has the privilege of frequent- august body by no means quite so 
ing the house of Mrs Perkins and diffident Since 001- venerated Father 

* The Minstrelsy of the English Border; hjjpiq a collection of Ballad*, ancient, 
fe-modelhd) aim 01 iginal, founded on ndl-known Border Legends . With illustrative 
notes ffy Frederick Shf.i now. London : 1847. 

* A Book of JZojiburghe Ballads. Edited by Joufl Payne Collier E a^. London: 
k 1847/ 

A tytell (ferte of Babin Hood. Edited by Jobe Mathew Gvtch, F.S.A, 2 vols. 
« London: 1847. 

Poms and Songs of Allan Cumktnqkam. London : 1847. 

* The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Glasgow : 1847. 
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Christopher paid, some four years 
ago, a merited tribute to the genius of 
Mr Macaulay, commenting upon the 
thews and sinews of his verse, and 
the manly vigour of his >Lays of 
Ancient Koine— ballad poetry iu all 
its forms and ramifications has be- 
come inconceivably rampant. The 
Scottish poetry also, whrclf fiom time 
to time lias appeared uiMaga, seems 
to have excited, in ceitain quaiteis, a 
spirit of larcenous admiration ; and 
not long ago it was our good fortune 
to behold ia the Quarterly "Review a 
laudation of c ertain lines which are nei- 
ther moi e nor less than a weak dilution 
of a ballad composed by one of our con- 
tributors. 1 1 w ould be well, however, 
had we nothing more to complain of 
than this. But the ballad lever has 
got to such a height that it may be 
necessary to make an example Oui 
> onug English poets are now emulating 
in absurdity those Gciman students, 
who dress after the costume ol the mid- 
dle ages as depicted by Comelm*, afid 
teriily the peaceful Cockney on the 
Rhine by apparitions of Goetz* ot 
Beilifijmigen They arc no longei 
Minnesingers, but w of san- 

guineous complexion Thev are ail 
lor glory, blood, chivalry, and the 
deeds ol then ancestor* Thev cut, 
thrust,) and loin as fioitelv a-* lifh 
IVancalanzas, aiul ate contimialh 
shouting on Saint Geoige. Dim ideas 
of the revival of the Maltese Older 
m*m to float befoie tlieir excited 
imaginations; and, v.oie then the 
.slightest spark o( genuine feeling in 
their enthusiasm, cither Abd-el-Kadei 
or Marshal Bugeaud would have had 
by this time some creditable recruits. 
But tjic fact i &, that the whole sys- 
ttm if a slum Our }oung friends 
tare about as much for Saint George 
as they do foi Saint Thomas Aquinas ; 
they would think twice before they 
permitted themselves to be poked at 
with on unbuttoned foil ; and as for 
the deeds of tkeii ancestor*, a good 
many of them would have consider - 
able difficulty iu establishing their 
descent even from a creditable slop- 
seller— u the founder of om* family” — 
in the reign of George the Third. It 
is therefore a mystery to uh why they 
should persevere in their delusion. 
What— iu the name of the Bond 
Sinister — have they to do with the 


earlier Harrys or Edwards, or the 
charge of the Templars at Ascalon, or 
the days of the Saxon Jleptardiy? 
Are they called upon by some irre- 
pressible impulse to ransack the pages 
of English history for a 44 «dtnation,” 
or to crib from tho Chronicles Of 
Froissart i Cannot they let the old 
warriors rest in peace, without sum- 
moning them, like the Cid, from their 
honoured graves again to put onhar- 
aess and to engage m feckless combat? 
For oh’ — weak and mo&t washy are 
the battles which our esteemed young 
friend*-* describe! Their war-horges 
have for the most part a genorcft 
resemblance to the hacks hired out 
at so\ eu- and- sixpence foi the Sunday 
exhibition in the Park. Their ar- 
mour is of that kind more espe- 
cially in -vogue af Astley’s, in the 
composition of which tinfoil is a prin- ” 
( ipal ingredient, and pasteboard by 
no means a wanting Their heroes 
fight, aftei picliminary parley which 
would do n edit to the rim airy of the 
Hippodrome , and llieii lances in- 
variably splinter as frusli as the tex- 
ture ot tin* bulliusli Their dying 
chiefs all mutate Bayard, as we Once 
saw Wuldecotnb do it, when struck 
down hv tli^ intimated Gomergal; 
and the po<*m generally concludes 
with a devout petition to 44 Our 
Ludve,” not only to vouchsafe her 
grate to the defunct champion, but 
to giant that the living minstrel may 
experience the same end — a prayer 
which’foi the ^ake of ^veulfccsjpeo- 
tabie young members of society, we 
hope may be uttcil} disregarded. 

The truth is, that instead of beiug 
tlic easiest, the ballad is incomparably 
the most difficult kind of all poetical 
composition. Many men, who were 
not poets in the highest sense of the 
word, because they wanted the Se- 
venth e fuculfv , hav e nevertheless, by 
dint of perseverance, gicat accom- 
plishment, and dexterous use of those 
material* which are ready to the 
hand of every artificet, tgamed a re- 
spectable name in the roll of British 
literature — but never, in any singiein- 
stance, by attempting the construction 
of a ballad That is the {shibboleth, by 
which vou can at once distinguish the 
true minstrel from mer* impostor or 
proton ier. It is the simp lost, and at the 
same time the sublimcst form of poetry, 
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nor can it be written except under the 
influence of that strong and absorbing 
■emotion, which bears the poet away far 
ffqm the present time, makes him an 
a^tor ana a participator in the vivid 
scenes which he describes, and which 
is, in feet, inspiration of the very 
loftiest kind. The few who enjoy 
the glorious privilege, not ofttm felt, 
nor long conferred, of surrendering 
themselves to the magic of that 
cease for the time to be artisis ; 
they take no thought of ornament, 
Or Of any rhetorical artifice, but throw 
themselves headlong into their subject, 
trusting to nature for that language 
which is at once the shortest and 
•the most appropriate to the occasion ; 
spurning all far-fetched mtfapliors 
aside, and ringing out their verse as 
tiro iron rings upon the anvil ! It w as 
in this way that Homer, the great old 
ballad-maker of Greece, wrote — or 
rather chanted, for in his day pens 
were scarce, wire-wove iinknou n, and 
the pride of Moseley undeveloped. 
God nad deprived the blind old man 
of sight ; but in bis heart still burned' 
the fury of the fight of Troy ; and trow 
ye not, that to him the silent hills of 
Crete many a time became'resonant 
"with the clang of arms, and the shouts 
of challenging heroes, when not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and the 
ibex stood motionless on its crag £ 
What a difference between Ilomer 
and Virgil! Mceonidcs goes straight to 
work, like a marshal calling out his 
men. lie moves through the encamp- 
ment of the ships, knowing every man 
by headmark, and estimating his 
capabilities to a buffet. No meta- 
phor or nonsense in the combats 
that rage around the Hcpnlchre of 
Ihis — good hard fighting all of it, as 
befits barbarians, in whose veins the 
blood of the danger-seeking demigods 
is seething : fierce as wild beasts they 
meet together, smite, hew, and roll 
over in the dust. Jove may mourn 
for Sarpedon, or Androriikclie tear 
her hair above the body of her slaugh- 
tered Hector*, but not one whit on 
v that account abstain them comrades 
from the banquet, and on the morrow, 
under other leaders, they will renew 
fhe battle— forman is but as the leaves 
•of the forest, whilst glory abideth for 
ever. 

Virgil, on the contrary, had but 


little of the ballad-maker in his com- 
position. He was always thinking of 
hirnfcolf, and of his art, and the effect 
which his iEncid would produce, — n ay, 
we arc even inclined to suspect that 
at times he was apt to deviate into a 
calculation of the number of scRtcrtia 
which lie might reasonably reckon to 
receive from the bounty of the 
Emperor. The 45fleid is upon the 
whole a sneaking sort of- a poem. 
Thd identity of JEneas with Augustus, 
aud the studied personification of 
every leading character, is too appar- 
ent to be denied. It is therefore less 
an epic than an allegory; and— without 
questioning the truth of Hazlitt’s 
profound apothegm, that allegories do 
not bite — we confess that, in general, 
wc have .but small liking to that 
species of compQsition. For in tho 
first place, the author of an allegory 
strips himself of the pow er of believ- 
ing it. lib can have no faith in the 
previous existence of heroes whom 
hfc is purposely portraying as shad- 
ows. and he must constantly bo put 
to snitls, in order to adapt his story, 
during its progress, to the circum- 
stances which he attempts to typify. 
And, in the second place, lie commits 
the error, equally palpable, of disen- 
chanting the eyes of his reader. For 
the very essence of that plcasuro 
which we all derive from fiction, lies 
in our overcoming to a certain ex- 
tent the idea of its actual falsity, and 
in our erecting within ourselves a sort 
of secondary belief, to which, accoid- 
ingly, our sympathies are submitted. 
Every tiling^ therefore, which inter- 
feres with this fair and legitimate 
credulity is directly noxious to tlm 
effret of the poem ; it puts us back one 
stage further from the point dfcabso- 
lutc faith, and materially diminishes 
the interest which we take in the 
progress Qf the piece. Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen is a notable example of 
this. Could wc but think that Una 
was intended, though only by tho 
poet’s fancy, to be the portraiture of 
a mortal virgin, unfriended and 
alone amidst the snares and enchant- 
ments of the world, would we not 
tremble for her sweet sake, knowing 
that some as innocent and as fair as 
she have fallen victims to jealousy 
less dark than Duessa’s, and wiles 
less skilfully prepared than those of 
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the hoary Archimage? But Una masterpiece of Homer ! It consist*, 
never for one moment appears to us ppically speaking, of three divisions 
as a woman. From the first wc feel — the landing at Carthage, the 
that she is there, not exposed to Sicilian visit to Acestes, and the final 

temptation, but as a pure and holy campaign of Italy — and the two first 

spirit, in whose presence hypocrisy is of these havo no bearing at all upon 
unmasked, and all sin and iniquity the third, and even that third is in* 
unveiled. Nor fear no for the lied- complete. Whatever homage we 

Tross Knight, even when he seems .may be eompellcd to pay to the 

to go astray, and turns from the side sweetness of Virgil’s muse, and his 
of her whom he had sworn to protect marvellous power of melody, this at 
and guard ; for he bears a talisman least is undeniable, that in inventive 
upon his shield and his bosom, ex- # genius he falls immeasurably short 
presftivc of his origin, and able to * of the Greek, and that liis scenes of 
resist for ever the fiery darts of the action are at once both tinselled and 
wicked. Never rode knight and lady tame. One magnificent exception, it 
through earthly wilderness as these is true, wc arc bound to make from' 
two journey together. For them we such a censure. The second book of 
have no human interest — not even the ASiicid stands out in strong and 
such tern’s as we might shed for the vivid contrast from tlio rest ; and few 
lapse of an erring angel. They Lav c poets, whether ancient or modem, 
not put on mortality, nor do they liavo written aught like the confia- 
meet or combat with nipital toe^ gration of Tiny. Nor shall we, with 
Truth will do much for even in the severer critics, darkly hint of works 
poetry where the mortal interest is which had gone before, but of which 
most laigely intermingled with the the substance long ago has perished 
supernatural.* Some belief wc have — of the Cyclic poem of Arctinus, said 
even in the wildest flights* of Ariosto, to have been of 41II others the nearest 
Astolfo does not cease to J>e one of our- in point of energy to the Iliad, or of 
selves when traversing the regions of the songs of Lesolics and Euphorinn. 
air on his hippogriff, or com ersing on llather let us be thankful for this one* 
the mount of /ei restia! Paradise with i pisodc, without which the great tale 
the beloved Ajwsfle John. But which of Ilium w ould ha\ e been incomplete, 
of us even in fancy can 1 hie with the and the lajs of Dcmodocus in the 
Ited-Cioss warrior, penetrate with Odyssey remained mere hints of the 
Guyou iuto the cave of Mammon, or woful catastrophe of Priam. But if 
realise the dreary pageant that issued v ou w i&h to see liovv Homer could 
from the House of Pride? handle a ballad, turn up the eighth 

Spenser’s is the purer allegory — book of 3 our Odvssey until you come 
Virgil’s but a secondary one. The to the Minstrel’s song— or if haply 
JEneid is a h> Uriel poem, wherein the you are somewhat rusted in j’our 
real and the ideal mingle. There, is Greek, and yearn for tlie aid of Don- 
sufficient of the first to preserve for negan, listen to the noble version of 
ns some epic interest, and enough of Maginn, who alone of all late trans- 
tlio totter at times to stagger our be- 1 itors has caught the true fire and 
lief But apart from tiiis, how info- spirit of Mcconides. 
rlnr is the JSneid in interest to the 

“ The Minstrel began as the Godhead inspired : 

Ho sang how their leaguer the Argives had fired, 

And over the sea iu trim bark*- bent their conr&e, 

While their chiefs with Odysseus werg closed in the horse; 

Mid the Trojans who had that fell engine of wood 
Dragged on, till in Trov ’s inmost turret it stood ; 

There long did they pouder in anxious debate 
What to do with the steed as around it they sate. 

Then before them three several counsels were kid : 

Into pieces to how it by the edge of the blade ; 

Or to draw it forth thence to the biw of the rock, 

And downward to fling it w itli sh vering shock ; 
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Or, shrined in the tower, let it there make abode 
As an offering to ward off the anger of God. 

The last counsel prevail'd; for thfc moment of doom, 

When the town held the horse, upon Ilium had come. 

The Argives in ambush awaited the hour 

When slaughter and death on their foes they should shower. 

When it came, from their hollow retreat rushing down 
The sons of tli’ Achivi smote sorely the town. 

Then, scattered, on blood and on ravaging bout. 

Through all parts of the city chance-guided they weut. 

And he sung how Odysseus at ouce made his way 
To where the proud towers of Dcipliobua lay. 

With bold Mon cln us lie thitherward strode, r 

Li valour an equal to War’s fiery god, 

Then fierce was the fight— dread the deeds that were done, 

Till, aided by Pallas, the battle he won. 

So sung the rapt Minstrel tin* blood- stirring tale, 

But the check of Othsseus waxed deadly and pale; 

Wliilc the song warbled on of the days that were past, 

Ilis eyelids were wet with the tears falling fast.*' 5 


If we go on twaddling thus about 
the Greeks and Homans, we shall 
lose the thread of our discoiusc, and 
possibly be found tripping on the sub- 
ject of Wolfs Prolegomena. Lot us, 
therefore, get back as fast as we can 
to the Modems. 

Unless the poet is imbued with a 
deep sympathy for his subject, we 
would iiot gi\ e sixpence for his chance 
of producing a tolerable ballad. Nay, 
wc go further, and n\ er that lie ought 
when possible to write in the unscru- 
pulous character of a partisan, in 
historical and martial ballads, there 
always must be two sides ; and it is 
the business of the poet to adopt one 
of these with as much enthusiasm and 
prejudice, as if his life and fortunes 
► depended upon the issue of the cause. 
For the ballad is the reflex of kcemand 
rapid sensation, and has nothing to do 
with judgment or with calm delibera- 
tive justice. It should embody, from 
beginning to end, one fiery absorbing 
passion, sncli as men feel when their 
blood is up, and them souls thoroughly 
roused within them ; and we should 
as soon think of moralising in a ballad 
as in the midst of a charge of cavalry. 
If you are a Cavalier, write with the 
zeal of a Cavalier combating for his 
king at N a.>cby, and do not disgust us 


withmelapehol} winnings nl K>ut thedo- 
sol.ite hearths ol the Ironsides. Forget 
for a lime that you are a shareholder 
in a Lite Assurance Company, and 
cleave to your immediate business of 
emptying as many saddles as possible. 
If you are out — as perhaps your ppqat- 
grandtather was — with Prince Charles 
at P rest oh pans, ilo not, we beseech 
you, desert the charging column of 
the Camerons, to cry the coronach 
over poor old Colonel Gardiner, 
fetched (low n from his horse by the 
Locliaber axe of tlio grim Miller of 
Bn omahyle. Let him lia\o the 
honourable burial of u brave man 
when the battle is over; but — whilst 
the shouts of. victory are ringing in 
mu’ ears, and the tail of Cope’s horse 
is still visible over the knowe which 
re cs upon the Berwick road — leaA e 
flie excellent Secedcr upon the sod, 
and toss up your bonnet decdfcitcd 
with the White Hose, to the glory and 
triumph of the clans! If jou area 
Covenanter and a Whig, w r e not'd not 
entreat you to pepper Claverhouse 
and his guardsmen to the best of your 
ability at Druinclog. You arc not 
likely to waste much of your time in 
lamentations over the slaughtered 
Archbishop: and if yon must needs 
try your hand at the execution of 


* We are indebted for the above rxtraot to the Homeric Ballads, published some 
, yearb since in Fraser's Magazine. We hope that some day these admirable trans- 
lations may be collected together and published in a separate form. 
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Argyle, do not mince the matter, but more finely than u Thc Gray Brother, 1 * 
make a regular martyr of him at once. —none has been more spoiled in ita 
In this way should all ballads be progress by the introduction of mi- 
written ; and such indeed is the true nute description. Wc pass from tho 
secret of the craft as transmitted to us high altar of Saint Peter to the bank 
by the masters of old. of the Eske, and there we are regaled 

Wo have warned you against with a catalogue of the modem seats 
moralising : let us now <wy a word or .and villas, utterly out of place and in- 
two on the subjects of description consistent with the solemn nature of 
and declamation. Upon one or the theme. But u The Gray Brother” 
other of these rock*, have most of is a mere fragment which Scott never 
our modern ball ad -writers struck and would complete — owing, perils, to a 
foundered. What can be in worse , b^efet consciousness, that he had ai* 
taste than the introduction of ati el a- ready marred the unity of the poem, 
borate landscape into the midst of a by sketching in a modem landscape 
poem of action, or an elaborate ac- behind his antique figures. Give him, 
count of a man’s accoutrements when however, a martial subject — let his 
lie is fighting for life or death? A eye but once kindle, and his cheek 
single epithet, if it bo a choice one, flush at the call of the trumpet, and 
can indicate the scene of action as we defy you to find his equal. Read 
vividly and far more effectively than — <) >e poetasters who are now liam* 
ten thousand stanzas ; and, unless you mering at < Vccv — read the u Bonnets 
are a tailor and proud of your liundi- of Dundee,"’ and then, if you have a 
work, wlmt is the iv-e qf diluting spark of c audour lett, yon will shovo 
upon the complexion of a warrior's } our foolscap into the fire. Or toll 
breeches, when the claymore is whist- us if you really* flatter yourselves 
ling around his ears? Nevertheless, tint, were your li\cs prolonged to&ft 
even our best ball ad -writers, when perpetuity of the venerable Parr, you 
their soul w r as not in their task, have ever would produce ten stanzas wor- 
fallen into this palpable error. None thy of being printed in* the soma 
of Sir Walter’s ballads comments \ olume w ith these : — 

The Coronach’s cried on Bennachic, 

Aud down the Don and a’, 

And 1 1 ieland and Law land may meurnfu be, 

Por the &air field of II aria w. 

The> saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 

They line saddled a hundred black, 

With a chufron of >teel oil each horse's head, 

And a good knight upon his back. 

They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barely ten, * 

When Donald came blinking down the brae, 

Wi’ twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were waving wide, 

Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung frao side to side, 

Would deafen } on to hear. 

The great Earl in his stirrup** stood, 

That Highland host to see ; 

1 Now here a knight that's stout and good, 

May prove a joopardie. 

4 What would >e do, my squire so gay, • 

That rides beside ray icin, 

Were ye Glcnalian’s Ear 1 this day, 

And 1 wero Roland Cheyne V 
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4 To turn the rein were sin and shame, 

To fright were wondrous peril : 

What would ye do now, Boland Gheyue, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl?’ 

• 

4 Were I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 

. And ye wove Roland Cheyne, 

Tke-spear should be in my horse’s side. 

The bridle upon his mane. 

* If they hae twenty thousand blades, 

And we twice ten times ten,* 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 

And we are mail-clad men. 

1 My horse shall ride "through ranks sac rude, 
As through the moorland fern, 

Then ne’er let gentle Norman bludc v 
Grow cauld for Ilieland keme I’” 


'■.* Scott was no declaimer. Although 
bred a .banister, he estimated the 
, faculty of speech at its proper value, 
; and never thought of making his 
Zeroes, on the eve of battle, address 
their soldiery in a harangue which 
. would do credit to a President of the 
Speculative Society. In certain posi- 
tions, eloquence is not only thrown 
away, but is felt to be rank imperti- 
nence. No need of rhetorical artifice 
to persnadc the mob to the pumping 
of a pickpocket, or, in case of a general 
" row, to the assault of an intoxicated 
policeman. Such things come quite 
^uatuially to their hands without 
exhortation, and it is dangerous to 
^Interfere with instinct. The Homeric 
^heroes are, ofany thing, alittle too much 
>rgiven to talking. You observe two 
. hulking fellows, in all their panoply of 
;; shield And armour, dewing nigh to 
, One another at the fords of the Sca- 
' mander, each with a spear about the 
stee of a moderate ash-tree across 
his shoulder. Thewell-grcaved Greek, " 
you already know, is deep in the con- 
tidences of Minerva ; the hairyTrojan, 

1 on the contrary, is protected by the 
^ Eady Vehus. You expect an imme- 
diate onslaught; when, to your as- 
/ tonishment, the Greek politely craves 
£ some information touching a genea- 
logical point in the history of his an- 
/ tagonisc’s family; whereat the other, 

/ nothing loath, indulges him with a 
, ‘yarn about Assarachs. Tros being 
3 ; out of breath, the AxgiVe can do no- 


thing less than proffer a bouncer .about 
Hercules ; so that, for at least half an 
hour, they stand lying like a brace of 
Sin bads — whilst Ajax, on the right, 
is spearing his proportion of the l)ar- 
dans, and Sarpedon doing equal exe- 
cution among the unfortunate Acfiivi 
on the left. Nor, until either warrior 
has exhausted his patriarchal remin- 
iscences, do they 'heave up the boss 
and the bull-hide, or make play for a 
thrust at the midriff. Now, unless 
the genealogy of their opponents w as 
a point of honour with the ancients — 
which it does not appear to have beep 
— these colloquies seem a little out of 
place. In the middle ages, a knight 
would not enter the lists against an 
opponent of lesser rank ; and in such 
-a ease, explanation is intelligible. 
But in battle there was nd distinction 
of ranks, and no man cared a stiver 
about Iho birth and parentage of 
another. Genealogies, in fact, are 
awkward things, and should be es- 
chewed by gentlemen in familiar dis- 
course, as tending much less towards 
edification than offence. Many peo- 
ple are absurdly jealous on the subject 
of their coffined sires ; nor is it w ise 
in convivial moments to strike up 
an ancestral ditty to the tune of-— 

“ Green grows the grass o’er this graves of 
my governors.’! 

It wjis an unfortunate accident of 
this kind which led to the battle of 
the Keidswire. 


41 Carmichael bade him speak out plainly* 
And cloke no cause for ill nor gr.de ; 
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The other, answering him as vainly, 

Began to reckon kin and blude . 

He rase, and raxed him, where be stude, * 

And bade him match him with his marrows : 

Then Tyuedale heard them reason rude, 

And they loot off a iiight of arrrows.’ 1 

Scott’s heroes arc unusually terse should be up and doing; and accord- 
mid taciturn. They know their busi- ingly, with them, it is just a word and 
ness better than to talk when they a blow. 

u But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the Minny beam, 

He nuikcd the crane ott the Baiun’s crest ; 

For his ready spear w as in its r^st. 

Few were the w ords, and stem and high, 

That maiked the focmen’s feudal hate ; 

Fur question fierce and proud reply, 

(lave signal soon of dire debate 
Their v ery coursers seem d to know , 

That cadi was othei’s mortal foe, 

And snoitcd tne, when wheel’d aioimd, 

To give each knight his -vantage ground. 

In rapid round the Baion bent ; 

He sighed a sigh, and play’d a prajer ; 

The prajer was to his pation saint— 

The sigh whs to his Lid\e fair 
Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor praj ’cl, 

Nor saint nor la dye < died to aid ; * 

But he stoop’d his l» ‘ad, and couch’d his spear, 

And spuu’d his stead tu bill caiecr. 

The meeting of these champion^ proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud.” 

This, you observe, is practical do- contrary. Few men have written 
quence, — the perfect pantomime of with more fin' and energy than Mr 
lhitoric; and, when jour c*j os have Mac aulaj ; and, m the heart of a 
iccovered the dazzling sheftk of the battle, he handles his falchion like a 
encounter, you shall see William of Legionary. Still, every now and then, 
Dcloraiuc lying on the green swaid, the lhetoiician peeps oat in spite of 
with the Bai oil’s spear-head sunk a himself, and he goes through the cata- 
foot within his bosom. Nothing, in lognc of the topics. Nothing can ba 
shoi t, can be more conclusive or satis- better or more ballad-like than the 
factory. blunt declaration by Horatius of bin 

Let us now take an instance to the readiness to keep the bridge : — 

44 Then out spoke bold lloratius, 

The captain of the gate : 

4 To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late ; 

And how can man die better 
Thau facing fcai fui odds, , 

For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods?”’ 

Not one other word should stout which must have gone home at once 
^old Codes have uttered, of apology to the heart of evexy Homan. But 
for claiming to himself* the post of the poet will not leave him there, 
danger and of death. No higher He interpolates another stanza, which 
motive need he have assigned than has the effect of diluting the strength 
those contained in the last two lines, of the passage. 
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“ 4 And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
Her baby at her breast ; 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame?”’ 


The whole of this stanza is bad ; — 
the last four lines of it simply and 
purely execrable. Mr Macaulay is far 
too judicious a critic not to be fully 
•aware of the danger of any weak 
passage in a short poem of incident ; 
and wo trust, in the next edition, to 
see this palpable eyesore removed. 
But it is in the ballad of Virginia that 
his besetting tendency towards decla- 
mation becomes most thoroughly ap- 
parent. You are to suppose yourself 
in the maiket -place ot Rome; — the 
lictoro of Claudius luv e seized upon 
the daughter of the centurion; the 
people have ri->en in wrath at the oui- 
rftge; and, for a moment, there is 
hope of deliverance. But the name 
of the decemvir still carries terror with 
it, and the commons waver at the 
sound In this crisis* leilius, the be- 
trothed of the virgin, appears, and 
delivers a long essay ±>t some fifty 
double hues, upon the spirit and ten- 
dency of the Roman constitution. 
This is a great -eri or. Speeches, when 
delivered in the midst of a popular 
.tumult, must be pithy in older to be 
effective* nor was Appius such an ass 
as to have lost the opportunity afforded 
him by this dialectic display, of etfee- 
tually securing liis captive." 

* There is no literary legacy for which 
the people of Scotland ought pd be so 
thankful as for their rich inheritance 
of national ballads. In this respect 
they stand quite unrivalled in Europe ; 
for# although the Seandiuav ian penin- 
sula has a glorious garland of its own, 
and Spain and England are both rich 
in fcraditionAy story, our northern 
ballad poetiy is wider in it& compass, 
and far more varied in tlfe composi- 
tion of its material. The high and 
heroic war-chant, the deeds of chival- 
rous emprise, the tale of unhappy love, 
the mystic songs of fairy-land, — all 
have been handed down to us, for 
centuries, unmutilated and Unchang- 
ed* in a profusion which is almost 
marvellous, when we reflect upon the 


great historic changes and revolutions 
which have agitated the countiy. For 
such changes, though tending essen- 
tially towiirds the production of 
the ballad, especially in the historical 
department, cannot posstbty befav our- 
ablc to its preservation; and no 
stronger proof of the intense nation- 
ality of the people of Scotland can be 
found than this — that the songs com- 
memorative of our cailier heroes have 
outlived the Reformation, the union of 
the two crowns, the civil and religious 
wars of the revolution, and the subse- 
quent union of the kingdoms ; and, at 
a comparatively late period, were 
collected from the oial traditions ot 
the peabantrv. Time had it not iu its 
power to chili the memories whirii lav 
w T arm at the nation's heart, or lo 
efface the noble annals of its long and 
eventful history.. There i*a spell of 
potency still in the names ot the 
Bruce and the Douglas. 

By whom those ballads weie 
written, is a question beyond solution. 
A large portion of them were, we 
know, composed long before the Press 
was in Existence — some, probably, 
may date so far back as the reign of 
Alexander the Third — and to their 
own intrinsic merit are they indebted 
for preservation. But we aie in 
ignorance of the authorship even of 
those which are much nearer to onr 
own immediate period. Much of tho 
•Jacobite minstrelsy, and of the songs 
commemorative of the Fifteen and tho 
Forty-five, is anonymous; and we 
cannot tell whether those ditties, 
which have still the power to thrill 
our hearts so strangely, were written 
by gentle or by simple, iu the hall or 
by the cottage flic. After all, it 
matters not. The poet of Otterbourne, 
will be greater without a name, than 
fifty modem versifiers whom it would 
be odious to particularise, notwith- 
standing the blazon of their Christian 
and patronymic prefix. Better to live 
for ever innominate in a song, than to 
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be quoted for a life-time by one’s 
friends, as a self-marked and immolated 
driveller* 

“ Give me,” said Fletcher of Sal- 
tonn, “the making of a nation’s 
ballads, and I will let you make its 
law r s.” This was, in onr opinion, a 
speech of considerable boldness ; and 
if Fletcher really made it, he must 
have had a high estimate of his own 
poetical powers* Why then, in the 
name of Orpheus, did he not set about 
it incontinently V We presume that 
there was nothing whato\er to have 
prevented him from concocting as 
many ballads as he chose; or from 
engaging, as engines of popular pro- 
mulgation, tlic ancestors of those 
unshaven and raucous gentlemen, to 
whose canorous mercies wo ard wont, 
in tames of political excitement, to 
intrust onr own personal and patriutic 
di tries. Seldom, indeed, ha\ e we expe- 
rienced a keener sense of our true great- 
ness as a poet, than when we encoun- 
tered, on one occasion, a peripatetic 
minstrel, deafening the Canongatc 
w ith the notes of our particular music, 
and surrounded bv an eager crowd 
demanding tin halfpenny broadsheet 
“ This is lame ! ” we exclaimed to a 
legal friend who was beside us ; and, 
with a glow of trinmph on our coun- 
tenance, we descended the North 
Bridge, to indite another of the same. 
Notwithstanding this, we cannot aver 
from experience that our ballads lia\ o 
wrought any maihcd c licet In modify- 
ing the laws of the country. We 
cannot even go the length of asserting 
that the) hnv c once turned an election ; 
and therefore it is not unnatural that 
we should regard the dogma of 
Fletcher with distrust. The truth is, 
that a nation ifc the maker of its own 
ballads. You cannot by an> possibi- 
lity contrive to sw ay people from their 
pnrprwe by a song ; but songs — ballads 
especially- are the imperishable re- 
cords of their purpose. And therefore it 
is that they survive, because they are 
real and not ideal. It is no feigned 
passion which they convey, but the 
actual reflex of that which has arisen, 
and wrought, and expended itself; 
and each historical ballad, is, in fact, 
a memorial of a national imp also ; and 
wo be to the man who would attempt 
to illustrate the past, if he cannot 
again create within himself the sym- 


pathies and. the motives which led to 
the deeds he must celebrate. Wo be to 
him, we say — fbr as sure as there is 
truth in the retributive justice of poste- 
rity, he will attain ag eminent position, 
not in the roll of beatified bards, but 
in that of the British blockheads, and 
be elected by unanimous consent as.a 
proper Laureate for the Fogie Club. 

It is now a good many years since 
Sir Walter Scott compiled his Min- 
btrelsy of the Scottish Border . Pre- 
vious to the publication of that work, 
several excellent collections of the 
older Scottish ballads had been made, 
a ud industrious gleaners have since 
gathered up every stray traditionary- 
ear of corn w hicli still lay unnoticed 
iu the fiiiiow. Our excellent Mend 
ltobert .Chambers, availing himself of 
all these labours, has given, in a popu- 
lar form, the essence and spirit of 
the w hole ; nor does there, we believe, 
exibt a single fragment of the least 
merit which has escaped so rigorous 
a search. We understood that the 
English ballads had. long ago been col- 
lected. These were neither so numer- 
ous nor so romantic as ours; but they 
had fallen at a much earlier date into 
the hands ot the antiquaries, and wc 
haidly expected in our day to Ins told 
of a considerable addition. Then fore 
it was with no little a<touibhment, and 
some euriobity, that we perused the 
announcement of a new work entitled* 
u The Minstrelsy of the English Boi^ 
der, being a collection ot ballads, 
ancient, remodelled* and original — 
founded on well -known Border legends. 
With illustrative notes by Frederick 
Sheldon.” 

Predisposed though we certainly 
were to do every justice to the original 
strains of Mr Sheldon, he will forgive 
us when we own that the ancient 
ballads were the primary objects of 
our quest. Wo were eager, to dis- 
cover what kind of materials — what 
snatches of antique fbng, lie had 
rescued from oblivion among the wild 
moors of *N ortkumberlau d ; and hi* 
preface gave us ample hope of the 
choice nature of his budget. 

“No doubt,” says Air Sheldon, 
alluding to Sir Waller’s literary 
researches upon the Border — “no 
doubt many ballads did escape, and 
still remain scattered up and down the 
country side, existing, probably, in tho 
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recollection of many a suit-browned 
shepherd, or the weather-beaten brains 
of ancient hinds, or 4 eldcm ’ women ; 
or in the well-thumbed and nearly 
illegible leaves of^some old book or 
pamphlet of songs, snugly resting on 
the ‘pot-head,’ or sharing their rest 
with the ‘great lia’ bible,’ ‘Scott’s 
Worthies,’ or ‘Blind IlarryV lines. 
The parfeli dominie, or pastor ot some 
obscure village amid the many nooks 
and comers of the Borders, possesses, 
no doubt, treasures in the ballad w aie, 
that w r ould have gladdened the heart 
Of a Bitson, a Petty, or aSuitecs; 
in the libraries, too, of many an ancient 
descendant of a Bordei finiily, some 
black-lettered volume o i ballads 
doubtlessly slumbers in hallowed 
and unbroken dust , From such 
sources I have obtained many of the 
ballads in the pie^ent collection. 
Those to w liich 1 have stuod godfather, 
and so baptised and lemodclled, I 
have mostly met with in the 4 bioad- 
side ’ ballads, as they aie called ; but 
notwithstanding their lire and pathos, 

I found so much obscenity and libci- 
tiuibm mingled with their beauties, 
that I w as compelled with a rash hand 
to pluck the nettles aw ay that i hoked 
the health} growth ot the }Ouug, 
fresh, and budding flowers ; presorv ing, 
as nearly a^ 1 could, then ancient 
simplicity and diction. Others, by 
^local and nameless poet* I have given 
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as I found them. Those ballads, vir- 
tually my own, am stated to be so in 
the notes, and these, with groat fear 
and tribulation, I hang as a votive 
w reath on the altar of the Muses.” This 
is explicit and satisfactory, and we 
shall now proceed to sec how our 
author lias redeemed his promise. 

We hgpM? read every one of the 
thirty-seven ballads contained in this 
volume, and the following is our Syn- 
optical view. Of “ original ” ballads 
—by which Mr Sheldon means those 
which must bo attributed to his own 
inspired pen, and whieh constitute, 
as aforesaid, his votive wreath — there 
are no lt^s than thirteen ; tour ballads 
aie taken trom the works of Messrs 
Mackay Wilson, Teller, and Hall — 
bartf* who h ive flourished during the 
last twenty } ears upon the Border ; 
tour are “remodelled” by Mr 
Sheldon ; and f/rtern, having no* other 
distinguishing mark upon them, must 
be set down as “ancient” compoM- 
sitions The man who can bestow 
upon us at the piesent time sixteen 
authentic and hitherto unknown bal- 
lads, is indeed a public benefactor 1 

Out of courtesy to Mr Sheldon, we 
shall, in the first instance, dispose of 
lus own particular gailand ; and as 
it would be a pity to dismember such 
a posy, we shall merely lay before 
our leaflets the following morceau 
tiom the ballad of “ Seton’s Sons.*’ 


“ £Won he gaspit and lie gim'd, 

* /<,And showed his teeth sac whyte, 

Ilis een w ere glaikit like a man’s 
That’s str}cken wi’ aflryghte. 

Quo’ ho, ‘ Lordc Percy, dinna think 
1 speak yvrnr irfgs to blgw ; 

But lot him spare my twa brave sonnes 
And at his feet I’ll fa! 


* And wat them wi’ these happing tears 

That wash my anld, auld een, — 
That channel down these wTynkelets, 
Gin ho will list bedeen.’ 

4 My bairnics,’ quo’ the mother then, 

‘ That I have kiat sac aft, 

Canna wc save them frae their death, 
But sic a pryce wc coft ? 

‘ Thare pretty necks I’ve slibbercd sae 
Ah i Percy, geutii lord, 

To h&c them raxed upon a tree, 

• And strangled wi’ a cord 1 ’ ” 
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Admirers of the ancient ballad — Scottish commander. Lady Setou, 
what do you say to that ? * There is too, is exquisite in her way. The 
the fine old Scots dialect in all its 44 slibbering ” reminiscence — which, 
purity with a vengeance ! In what wc presume, is equivalent to slobber* 
part of the island st^cli a jargou is ing — is ono of those natural touches 
spoken, wo are fortunately at present which, once uttered, can never be 
unaware. Certain wo arc that our forgotten. 

fathers never heard it ; apd as for It will, we opine, be sufficient to 
ourselves, though reasonably cognizant quench the curiosity of our readers, 
of the varieties of spcecli which arc when we state that the above is a fair 
current in Gilmerton, Aberdeen, the average specimen of Mr Sheldon’s ori- 
Crpsscausoway and the Gorbals, we ginal productions. We presume that 
prote&t that we never yet met with any few will thirst for another draught from 
thing so cacophonous as this. It is this pitcherful of the Border Helicon ; 
impossible, however, tp deny Mr and — as time presses — we shall how 
Sheldon the merit of pure originality, push forwaid to the consideration of 
Nobody but himself could have w ritten the remodelled poetry. The first of 
tho first glorious stauza, which cm- tbeso is called 44 Halidon Hill,” and, 
bodies so perfect a picture of despair, as wc arc informed in the notes, it 
or the second, in which the old farai- dates back to the respectable antiqnity 
liar phrase of “ blawing infill his lug ” of 1827. The following magnificent 
is so appositely adapted to verse, and stanzas will convey some idea of the 
put into tho mouth of a knightly spirit and style of that production. 

44 Glower'd the Scot down on his foe : 

‘Ye roof, I cam not here to ride ; 

But syne it is so, give me a horse, 

I’ll curry thee thine Engl^li hide. 1 

Quod Benliol, * I cam to fight a man 
And not a bludi* mastyfi’, — 

Were ye a man and no a pup, 

Saint Bride 1 had as Hot. 7 

4 Fbam not, or fret, thou baby knicht, 

Put tome food m thy wame. 

For thou art but the champion 
Of some fond Norfolk dame. 

4 My dog shall shake thy silken hide, 

Thy bra inis prove his fee, * 

Gif in that bagic skull of thine 
There anybraini* be.’ 

4 Thou art a bragging piece of clay, 

Sae fyrst wise prove thy Threat ; ’ 

Loud geokit Trnmmall as* he cried, 

4 I’ll mak’ thee haggish meat ! ! * ” 

Ye$, reader — you may well^tare ! tra&li. The “Merchant’s Garland” is a 
but such is absolutely the rubbish new version by Sheldon of a street ditty 
which has been shot from the Cliis- called the w Factor’s. Garland,” of 
wick Press. Next— shear it, ye powers which wc Iiappon to have a copy in a 
of impudence ! — Allan Cunningham’s collection of penny histories. It is aa 
beautiful ballad of Lady Anne, makes much an ancient ballad as the Murder 
its appearance as “Lady Nell.” We Of William Weare — is dear at tli# 
need scarcely add that in such ransom of a brass farthing — aud corn- 
hands the virgin degenerates into a mcnccs thus : 
drab. r rho other remodelments are 

41 Behold, here’s a ditty that’s new, aud no jest, 

Concerning a young gentleman in the East, 

Who, by his great gaming came to poverty, 

And aftei wards went many voyages to sea. 
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Being well educated, and one of greet wit, 

Three merchants of London, they ftU thought it fit, 

To make him their captain, and factor also, 

And for them to Turkey a voyage lie did go.” 

This ib sorry enough doggrei, as the name of a friend in the service, 
every one who has the capacity of and that 'gentleman must doubtless 
reckoning feet upon his fingers mnst feel infinitely obliged for the honour 
allow ; but Sheldon fairly trumps it of such immoitalisation. 

In a fit of enthusiasm, he has enlisted 

t# Syr Carnegie’s gane owie the sea, 

And’s plowing thioVthe main, 

And now must make a lang voyage, 

The rod gold for to gain 

Now woe befall the cogging die, 

And weary tlie painted beuks, 

A Christian curse go with all naigs, 

And eke all hounds and cocks. 

Tbiee merchants of great London town, 

To save the youth wcie bent 
And they sent hna as factor to Tuilush ground, 

For the gaming lias liyni sheiit?” 

Poets of the Isle of Muck, didye of the old Scots Ballad “Kcmpion”- 
e\er listen to such a strarh v Now let was, according to Su Walter Stott, 
us take a look at the works of the ail- “ eit/iei mtm ly compos d, ot rewnttin , 
cients. Tlic fust ill point of oidei i-> by the Hei Air Lamb of Norham,” 
the “Laidley Worm of Spmdlestou and had been so oftiu published, that 
Hcugh,” lynching which Mi Sheldon it wa not thought woitli while to 
gives us the following information inseit it in the Maustjdsy of the 
“This ballad was made In the old Scottish Bouk i fox the same 1 cason, 
mountain haul, Duncan Fiascr of Che- and for its infenoi <juahty, it was 
vxot, who h\ edx d 13 JO, anrt,wa->fii st kept out of Mi S C llall s 11 Book of 
printed some yeais ago, h oman an (ient B itish Ballads ” fiitunsically it is 
Mb., byJRobeit Lambe, vitar of Noi - so bad, that ATr Sliddon himself might 
ham.’’ *We do not know what exat t h<n e wiitten it m a moment of extia- 
timemaybcmeaulbyfliephiase u somp oi din ary inspiration, indeed the fol- 
yeafs ago, ’ but the fact is that the lowing three verse-, are* in evciy way 
“Laulley Wcfflm,” — whit his neither woithy of lus pen , — 
moie noi less tlian a \ciy pool t eisntn 

* 

“ Ho sprinkled her wi three drops o’ the well, 

In her palace where she stood; 

When she giovellcd down upon her belly, 

A foul and loathsome toad.* 

And on the lands, near Ida’s towers, 

A loathsome toad slic crawls, 

And venom spits on e\ cry thing, 

Which cometh to the walla. 

The virgins ail of Bamborough town, 

Will swear that they have seen 
This spiteful toad of monstious size, 

Whilst walking in the green. ” 

We are now coolly asked to believe manuscript. But we must not be 
that this stuff was written in the surprised at any thing from a gentle - 
fourteenth century, and reprinted, man who seems impressed with the 
»o\en yeais ago, from an ancient idea that the Chronicles of Roger 




Hoveden are -written in the Engfoii 

language. 

We next oome to a ballad entitled 
“The Outlandish Knight,” whereof 
Mr Sheldon gives us the following 
history* “ This ballad I have copied 
from a broadsheet, in the possession 
of a gentleman of Newcastle ; it has 
also been published in 1 Richardson’s 
Table Book.’ The verses with inverted 
eonimas , 1 added at the suggestion of 
a friend, as it was thought that the 
Knight was not rendered sufficiently 
odious, without this new trait of his 
dishonour.” 


So far will; but Mr Sheldon ought,* 
at the same time, to have had the 
candour to tell us tho source from 
which he pilfered those verses. His 

the public must indeed be uSboun^d, 
if he expected to pads off without dis- 
covery a lsampea version of “May 
Colloan.” That fine ballad is to » 
found in the collections of Herd, 
Sharpe, Motherwell, and Chambers ; 
and seldom, indeed, have wo met 
wftli a case of more palpable cribbage r 
as tHe following spieunen will de- 
monstrate 


MAY cor MEAN. 

“ * Loup off your fcteed,’ Kays fuuse Sir Jobi 
* Your l)i idal bed you see — 

Here luv< T drowned sight ladies fair. 

The math one you shall be. 

* Cast off,’ says he, * thy jewels iinty 

S*te costl> and sac brave ; 

Tkej arc owei glide, and owef costly,* 
ToWUow in the soa-wa\e. ? 

1 Cast ofl, cost off, 's our Ffolknd smock, * 
And lay it #n this atone ; 

It is owet hue and owor coutly, 

1 o rot m the sant sea-foam/ 

* Oli* turn ye then about, Sir John, 

And look to the htef of the tree,— 

Jt is not comriv for tf*v&w 
A naked tvomau to s$.' 

• 

He turned himself straight round about. 

To look to tho leaf o’ the tiee , 

She lias twujod her arms about Ins waist, 
And thrown him into the sea " 


OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. « 

, u i Alight thee, from thy milk-white steed, 

* Ana deliver ft unto me ; * 

SK maids have £ drowned where the bil- 
lows soumL ( 

And the eevenm one tlicmsBhalt ho. * 

♦But fust pull off tliykirtle hne, 

And fleli\er it unto me , t 

Thy kirtle of gieott is too nch I ween 
To rot in the salt, «*alt sea. 

* Full^ff, pull off thv henn\ gi eeu ud. 

That floats ltf the biee/c so fiet , 

It is ^<!fren hne w »Hj the sil\c*r twme, 

And cornel} it is to see. 1 * 

♦ If I mmt pull ofl my ‘bonny silk pi nd, 

( »h *nra thj hdfk to me, * 

And on the sun which li is just begun 
1 o pcei ogri t thi salt, salt sea ' | 

lie turned lp s hack on the fan damselle. 

And looked upon the *hcanty — 

Slie grasped him tight with her a^ms so 
white 

And plunged him m tho stream.'* 


Thlb, it must be acknowledged, is, 
to use the mildest pliraac, an instance 
of rental kable coincidence 
Notwithstanding the glibncs, of hte 
preface, and the* hCraps of autitpw 
^information which he is constantly 
pain ding, Mr Sheldon absolutely 
knows less about ballad poetry thatn 
any writer who has vet approached 
the subject. As au editor, he was in 
duty jbound to hate 'looked over 
former collections, and to have ascer- 
tained' the originality of the wares 
which lie now proffers for our accep- 
tance. He docs not seem, however, 
to have read thiough any one compi- 
lation ot the Scottish ballads, and is 
perpetually betraying his ignorance. 
For example, he gives us a ballad 
called “The Laird of feoslin’s daugh- 
ter,” and tycaks thus of it iu his 
preface “This is a fragment of an 


apparent lv ancienfc ballad, related to 
me bj a ladj of Benvick-on- Tweed, 
who used to sing it in hei childhood. 
Tm\ e gi\ on all that shy wat> able to 
furniih me with The same lady as- 
sures me that she never remembers 
having seen it In print, and that she 
had learnt it from her nurw, together 
w ith the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, 
and several Irish legends, since for- 
gotten.” 

This is a beautiful instanco of the 
discovery 0 / a marc’s nest ! Mr Shel- 
don’s fragment is merQjy an imperfect 
reision of “Captain W^dderburn’s 
Courtship” — one of the rat Jest and 
wittiest of the Scottish ballads, which 
has hem printed over and over again, 
and ii? familiar to almost every child 
in the country* It is given at full 
length by Robert Chambers, in hil 
collect bn, with this note appended 


4 t This w?y fcgepiofm attfl, » ptaspfto give him otodtfiot tlifalgao- 
ap^ing’' poem, *&icJt lifts been! ion# Tafefcfy. as he hazard* an opinion thal 
popiflar all over Scotland, first, tvp- “the incident recorded fn this ballad 
peared in the VBTew British Soi^g- mttpt have occurred in the reign * 
, collection |pt$li$kcd at Fftlkirk' James the Fifth of Scotland, or possibly 

* in 1785. Tire present copy is taken in (hat Of fei$ hither James the Fqipth* 

&ecljy from JamtesQu’s * Popular the lung of the Commons ;”w hems 
gJaflads/ with the advantage of being t)n? story is an hist oricai one* and took 
^aflated with one tal^cn from rod- place in the times of tlie Covenant, 
t^fion 4 %yMrKinloch, M Such arpthe Be that as it may, Sheldon’s version/ 
consequences of relying upon the tra- U certainly the worst that no havl* » 
flitions of il cJAeru Women ! ” seen j and the new stanzas which he * 

* *Wk f have, moreover, a version 1 * of has introduced *ro utterly loaflksome * 
; P Johnny Faa, ,m of which ballad Mr and vulgar. Only tldnk of the beau- 

*, fehphloii seems to consider himself the tiiul Lady CassiliS who eloped with a 
j£Qic discoverer — -nt least ho does not hefted .knight, typing reduced to tho 
pay hue word -of its notable existemow level of a hedge-tramper, and intci- 
elscwhcrd. And we are the more (lib- * changing caresses with a calrd 1 

* t % ,. <r 

u %he Countess wqtit down to the ha' 

^ Tojfrno a cnick^t them, fairly, O ; 

‘And och/ she cried, * I wad follow thee 
To the end q’ tlic world or nharly, ().’ 

He htofc the Countess’ lips sac r,ed, 

And ner jimp white waist lie euddlod, O : 

She smoothed Ujs beard wi ? her lovely hand, 

And a for Jipr Gipsy kiddie, OJ* 

Really we do not think that w e e\ or published/’ and fixated that ho took it 
read any thing in* print so intense!) down" “from the recital of au old 
alx unimiblc as this. • /3 rover. called A. Pringle, w ho attended 

We lia\e no intention of wading Kelso maiket." Wo do not for a nio- 
througk much moreoi Sliefcion’s litcii- ment doubt thatthlg valuable lay was 
brazens — nor h it nccessaij , as, after actual l) pronounced b) the baked lips 
a close examination, we cannot dis- of Sand), o\er half-a-mutchhiii of 
cover one single ancient ballad which aqua- vi tie in a toll-house; but Hve 
Is new to us in the whole collection. decline to register it as ancient upon 
One or two, as wehaveabcidv *liown, the authority ot such a PlSistratu»s. 
are old fiieftds in filthy garment, On the contrarj , the beast who com - 
whose acquaintance we aceoidingly posed it was manifestly free of the Ven- 
repudiate. Two or three, such as nel, acquaiut(‘(l with every nauseous 
“Sir John lo Spr)nge,” are m0rc close in the old town ot Edinburgh, 
reprints, and the remainder may be ftgid frequently found at full length 
- shortly characterised as unmitigak* 1 upon the Bridge, in a eta to of brutal 
trash. Tt is rather too win Ji that intoxication. Tho localities are quite 
ditties, stillredolont of ardent spirit- and tmequiu»cal|*and mark the date of its» 
distinctly traceable in their ,authoi drip composition. The “brig/’ unfortu- 
to a drunken horse -couper in llavviek, natelv for Mr Sheldon, ks by no means 
should be presented to the public a& an ancient struct uie. No doubt tho 
‘genuine Border ballads. For example, ditty is graphic in its way, uftd inli- 
ne are favoured with an effdsion flavoured enough to turn the stomach 
called “Loudon Jock’s V’ourtship,” of a (jiliucrtoii carter, as the iollow ing 
which Mr RhMdou avers to be “a specimen Vrill testily : 
very Old ballad, now for the first lime 

“Jock lifted and fought, gat in mony a scrape, 

But it was all the same tiling to that rattling chic!, 

116 wad aye spoil the horn, or elke mak’ a ppp >n 9 
, The crown o’ the causey, a kirk or a mill. ' 

lie rade into Embro’ \yi’ goWd in his pouch, 
i To look at the forties and houses pae grand ; 
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Jock Met wf a«a*y *}><» the high brig, 

The* l&oks o’er the yard aa he stctedirway ; 

Jock aye to’ed a bitok o’ a bonale gW*0 eye, ' 
iAu 4 ahe specr’tf at the retyer hi* forttffie to ajpae. 

Bot Jock cam’ to Questions, afla befog a fallow . 

Stout, btirdly and soney, he soon pleased hhrtasto, 
And uwa* went the fwasore e * -haup -j&ap in their daflfcn,* 
Thxv 1 wynds nnd blind alleys no time four to w oste. n 


Ancient b^laA indeed \ the mipstroi 
^ho would venture to chfvut btltb n 
ditly in the Cowgatc, Would-be 
tbeaplj lot off with a months solitary 
imprisonment on a 'diet of bread and 
water. 

We pa^ with pleasure freftn this 
medley of balderdash and dm el to 
the More sober tome of Mr Collier, 
liorause we know that whatever Jie 
us will at lei^f have the jumt’of 
being genuine. Out bf tlm fhous.iml 
, blark-letter broadsides which rdusti- 
tuto the Iioxbmghe roller tien, the 
editor lias sqjectyed up'vai Is off fift\ , 
and thrlis states the object of their 
publication The r ain purpose 
$ the ensuing collection is to show , 
in the ii mott genuine state, the ihai- 
acter f,nd qyahfcv of productions 
w riftten o\piv>slj tor the amusement 
ol the low ei onleis, in ihe loign of 
Elizabeth, James, and (‘hailo Our 
>01111110 consists of such ordinal y 
materials as ioi reel the stock of the 
English ballad-singer, during a pc ribd 
not far short of a century. Many 
traces will bo found in them of the 
modes in which they Wei e lendefed 
acceptable to the now < 1 , w heu sung 
in our most frequented thoioughfaiob.” 
We need hardly say that the volume 
m got up -with great care; and it will 
doubtless be an acceptable addition to 
the libraries of our literary epiciues . 
nevertheless, we are free to confers 
that wc were somewhat disappointed 
with its content*. We did not, it is 
true, expect to find, in this quarto, 
any now MMorical, or oven romantic 
ballads of the first or highest class. 
Tiie literature of Elizabeth and James 
is remarkably sterile introductions of 
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this nature*, atud v$t\ch ire * 

intrinsically excellent havolong t jfljfoJ 8 , 
become familter and have lost the ‘ 
gloss of novmty. Bnt the didactic 
ballad and the fcanzonef' then 
e\teneivcly piactised, Mid, with the 
fugitive poetry of Peele, Marlowe,* 
fircone, and Lodge m our recollec- 
tion* we had hoped to iocovci son$ 
vabiable specimens of their nioie ob- 
scuic contemporaries. In the volu- 
minous recouls of tl$e Elizabethan 
« a, w r e find mention of many poets 
who enjoved a leasonKfblc icdebritv at 
the time, but whose works, dev end 
of buovanev, have since settled into 
oblivion/ Wedind the names effeomc 
of these persons, such as Thomas 
riniKhvaul, who is spoken of in 
“The lleturn from Parnassus,” at- 
tached to poems in Mi Colliers col- 
lection; but we aio compelled on 
perusal to acknowledge that thfcre is 
much justice in flu* critical d^wes ot 
tfitie, and that veij little which is at 
all worth v of picsonatiou has been 
silently pciuutted to polish In an* 
a sthetic 4 point Qf view, therefore, 
we cannot expect to derive mfccb 
advantage fioin this reprint of the 
Boxburghe broadsides. But the anti- 
quary, who lias a natural taste for the 
ca*t-otF raiment of the world, will 
doubtless ^fasten upon the volume ; 
and the critical commentator may 
glean from it some scraps "of fljsolete 
information. To them accordingly 
wc leave it, and pass into the glades 
of Shci wood. 

We wonder whether u Robin Hood, 
that archer good,” is as great a 
favourite in the nux scry now as be 
was in our younger days? We are 
2 u 
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afraid not. Our Robin was a myste- 
rious sort of personage, something 
between an outlaw and an earl, — a 
kind of Judge Lynch, who distributed 
arbitrary justice beneath the shade of 
an enormous oak-tree, and who was 
perpetually confiscating the moveables 
of abbots for the exclusive benefit of 
the poor. Maid Marian wc could 
never distinctly realise. Sometimes 
she appeared to us as a soft flaxen- 
haired beauty, not unlike a lay-figure, 
once the property of Mr GiannottP, 
which we ln\ed in our youth, and to 
whose memory we still arc constant. 
Green as emerald was the garb she 
wore, and the sun loved to shine upon 
*her as she glided from the shadow of 
the uwsting-tree. But then this fairy 
personage did not tally well with the 
other figures of the group. We could 
not conceive her associating famili- 
arly with the gaunt but good-natured 
Seathelock, and Mutch the miller’s 
son. Summer, too, mud pa>s away 
from Sherwood as it does from c \ c ry 
sublunary scene. The leaves fall — 
the birds are mute — the gias- lias 
withered down — and there is snow 
lying tw T o feet deep in the toicst,— ■ 
and then, wo Wine fi*i poor Marian, 
shivering in her slight silken kiitlc in 
tin midst of a faded bown’ So 
that 'W wore sometimes eompellod 
pev-forec to change om taut ^ , 
metamoipliose Marian into a ioroii- 
dable Gir/\, and provide her with a 
suit of linsey-woolsey agaiust the 
W’eather, and a pair ot patten* big 
enough to June frightened all the tal- 
low-deer of the foiest w ith their clatter. 

Ivanhoe, however, lias played the 
deuce vrith our ideal creations, and 
Robin Hood i- now fixed to iis for 
o\ or in the guise of the v eoman Locks- 
lev. We do not like him half so well 
as we did before. He has, in some 
degree, compromised hi» character as 
an outlaw, by entering into an ar- 
rangement with him of the Lion-lieart, 
and he now shoots deer under cover 
of ihe^ingly license. Tin' old war- 
fare bPwcen Little John and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham is over, and the 
amicable diacylon conceals the last 
u-dige of their feud. Ailan-a-l)alo 
has become a gentleman, and Friar 
l'mk laid down the quarter-staff, if 
he lias not taken up the breviary. 

But if any one wants to know bold 
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Robin as he really was, let him 
straightway possess himself of those 
tw r o delightful \oliunes for which we 
are indebted to Mr Hutch. We lint o 
here not only the consccuthe series 
of ballads known as u The Ly tell 
Geste of Robin Hodc,” but e\ery 
ballad, tale, and song, relating to the 
famous outlaw^ ; and the whole are 
beautifully illusfrated. Mr Gulch 
thoroughly undei stand* the duty of 
an editor, and has applied, himself 
heart ,iud soul to the task: in conse- 
quence, lie has given us by far the licst 
collection of English ballads which 
for years ha*, issued from the press. 

We have -aid that the EnglUi 
ball ad >, .as a whole, are decidedly in- 
feiio#to the Scottish. They are neither, 
in their individual kinds, so stirring, 
so earnest, so plaintive, nor so imagi- 
native . and Chety Gha*e is a tame 
concern when weighed against the 
Battle fit Olterbourne. But many of 
them are of great merit; and among-t 
the very best are those* whi« h relate 
to Robin Ilood, and the throe htout 
bowmen of the Noith, Adam Bell, 

( Bin of the Clough, and William of 
t Imidedee. Robin has a lair rigid to 
be considered the yeoman Jiero of 
Bm land, aiul the iscpic'cnuiiic of 
what mu-t lout been a tolei.ibly large 
vla^s ot i>er,ions throughout thowais 
of tin Roms In hit history, wc tail 
trace a kind of taut protest against 
absolute do-potkin and feudal oppres- 
sion. He is the daring freeman of 
the -oil, who will not li\e tmd< l* arbi- 
trary Jaw, and who, in conseq nonce, 
end- by setting all laws whatever at 
<h linnee. He is not a tide f, out a iree- 
Uioter, and is entitled to recoup from 
posterity whatever credit may be at- 
tachable to Mich a character. * Ilis is, 
in many respects, a parallel ease to that 
of Rob Roy Macgregor, though there 
is far more of deep tragedy as well as 
of patriotism, interwenon with the 
history ot the Highland outlaw. 
Robin assert* no tangible principle# 
beyond acthc opposition to the 
church, and determined hostility to 
the game-laws. For the first of these 
tenets Baines would have fallen down 
and worshipped him : for the second, 
John Bright would have Clothed his 
whole company gratuitously in drab. 
He is fond of fighting, ana ready to 
take up the CTsagtis with any chasco 
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customer ; but, somehow or other, he of his bora, winch brought Little John * 
has invariably the worst of the encoun- and the rest to the rescue. Guy of 
ter. . Tinker, beggar-man, tanner, Gisborne was, we believe, the only 
.shepherd, and curtail friar, iii sue- champion whom hc*lew unaided, and 
cession, bring him to his knees, ami ox cn in that meeting he was placed 
his life would have been many times in sore jeopardy. 
n forfeit, but for the timely assistance 

“ Robin was readies* on- a root, 

And stumbled at that tide, 

And Guy xvas quick and nimble x\ it hall, 

And liit him upon the side. 

« 

Oh dear Ladve ] said Robin lI»-od, 

That art both mother and may, 

1 think it xx.is never man’s destiny 
To dye below* his <Li} . 

ht m on 

And soon lea* up againe, 

And sti .light he came with a baihxx ird stroke 
And he fsir Guy hath slaino." 

But there is a lino i<nul roiloeklng ing in earno t tin* attempt is ab&o- 
-pirh .ihoul th<* outlaw < 1 hero "l lately hopeh l*or ex cry poet liaa 
Sherwood, winch endears Rohm io his own stxlo, and his own nnmi'dake- 
tin poj m hr heart «»t England and ablemaninrof thought and ofexprus- 
wo iirmlv belie v* tint Miakspcare, s ion, whit It he cannot < <ist oh at wiHU 
when he wmt out poaching of i If he imitates he < eases tor the time 
moonlight night, was more rutuan » to he a poet, degenerate* into 
hx ]ioetiml pm opt mil impulse than innnstei. and his tlowers upon elopes 
hj m\ sensual ( on Use lor the xeiii- uispi ctiou will be iound tdluive been 
on of old sir ihoinas Lw\. fabricated from miwlin. 

Manx ingenious persons — n,u nmny \ux blind indeed must be the man 
♦ \< client potts, 1 iv* ui modem times who <oitld uptake * % Sir .Hiao* the 
attempted to imitate the anueut Hon*" lor an ancient Scottish ballad. 
Scottish ballad, but ui no single case Mu had Bruce, the author, was morn 
has then* been a perfect tac-sinnle than an ingenious person hewasaNo 
piodi!c*Ml. Theirason ot the 1 dime a poet, and had helixoda lntle Intiger, 
is obvious. An ingenious person, who and *at a peiiod when simplicity in 
is not a poet, could not for the dear life composition was rated at its true value, 
of him <nti*tiuct i diltx which, in he would in all probability lux e ex- 
<»rdei to r«*st mble its original, must em- eented something better. But ho 
bodv a strain ol miisu , and a burst ot xx anted power, and that pathos which 
heroic or ol phintixe passion. Jtis is indispensable for the congiosition of 
not, hoxvofer, bv ,i*\v means so difficult a perfect ballad. Ex t c» Scott, xvheuhe 
to imitate the "diction, of which wo attempted too close an imitation, 
have urn 1 able example* in the ballad failed. The glmious fragment which 
of u (*hilde Ether,” width is included wo hax e alreiuly^uotod, ‘’The Eve of 
in hevcral of the collations. *’ ( liilde Saint J ohu," k ‘ Lochinx nr. 1 ' mid others, 
Alcohol, 5 ' perhaps, xx onhl hax r ehcen the arc not to be considered in the light of 
hotter name, if all the circumstances imitation^ but a* pure outbursts of his 
which we hax e heard relating to its own high chivalrous * and romantic 
composition he true; nevrtheless imagination. But the third part of 
it is undeniable that our iaeetimw u Thomas the Rhymer" is an adapta- 
friends xvho are chargeable xx-ith this tion to, or continuation of the ancient 
literary sin, have succeeded in produ- fragment, with which, however, in no 
dug a very passable imitation, and re$p< ctean it jiossibly compare. Indeed 
that their phraseology at least is fault- the old ballad stands almost isolated, 
less. A poet, again, peither can nor in poetry, fl^r its wild imaginative 
ought to imitate, and when he is writ- strain. 
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•MShe’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 

Site’s ta’eri true Thomas up behind; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 

# The steed flew swifter than the wind, 

O they rade on, and further on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind, 

Until they reached a desart wide, 

And every land was left behind. 

.“Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 

And lean your head upon my knee, 

Abide and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 

“0 see ye not you narrow road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers? 

That is the path of righteousness 
Tho’ after it but few inquires. 

“And see ye not that braid, braid road, 

That lies across the lily leven? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 


“And see ye not that bonny road 
That winds about the ferine brae? 

That is Jhc road to fair Elf land, 

Where thou and I this night maun gac. 

“But, Thomas, j'o maun hold your tongue, 

Whatever ye may hear or see; 

For if y c speak word in Elfin land 
Ye : ll ne'er get back to your aiu countrie.' 1 

O thepr rade on and farther on, 

And they svaded through rivers ahoon the 

And they saw ^either the situ nor moon, 

But they heard the? roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk m$k night, and there was line stem-light, 
And they waded through red blude to the knee, 

For a’ the blude 'that's shed on earth 
Bins through the springs o’ that countrie. v 


. The late ingenious Mr Cromck was 
not, so far as wc know, physically 
blind, but most assuredly there hung 
a heavy cloud over his mental light, 
since he could not discern the burning 
stamp of original genius in the frag- - 
merits which were communicated to 
him by Allan Cunningham, and 
which he published under the title of 
“ Remains of ttithsdale and Galloway 
Song.” Poor Allan Cunningham has 
passed away from amongst us, not 
unknown indeed, nor unhonoured, but 
without having received that full meed 
of praise and fame which was justly 
his due. For Allan, though a most 
industrious man, wasffipr too careless 


of his poetic reputation, and never 
could be prevailed on to inflect to- 
gether those scattered snatches of 
song, wliich he had sown with too 
liberal a hand in detached and distant 
places. But the service which lie 
would not render to himself, lias been 
Informed by filial piety ; and we now 
congratulate the public on their pos- 
sessing, in a cheap and elegant form, 
the works of the most tender and 
pathetic of the Scottish Minstrels 
w ho have arisen since the death of 
Bums. If this little book doca not 
become a favourite, and if it d<jes not 
speedily make its way, not only into 
every library, ’but into every farm- 



ir 
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steading of Scotland — if the poems no superior, he weald ere now hare 
of Allan Cunningham do not become gained a lofty and imperishable name* 
as familiar to the lips, and *£ dear to But a mistaken ambition diverted hint 
the hearts, of our shepherds and our to other tasks. He left the field of 
peasantry, as those of his great pre- song to wander through the forest of - 
docessor — then we shall be constiained romance, and we fear that he lost 
to believe that the age is indeed an himself amidst its mazes, 
iron one, that the heart of our beloved It is upon the present collection of 
country has at last grown cold, and his poems and songs that Cunning- 
its impulses less tervid than of yore, ham’s fame must rest ; and small as 
It is now nearly thirty v ears ago— a is the bulk of the volume, wo yet do 
long, long time to us — since Ciomck’s not hesitate to say that it would b© 
collection of Remains was noticed in -difficult to point out another contaiu- 
this Magazine. Cunningham was ing more lyrics of exquisite beauty, 
then in thb flush and zenith ot liis with fewer palpable blunishe*. Cun- 
genius, with yean, as we had fondly iiinghani’8 jioetual st)lo is both rare 
hoped, of fame before liim, and all the and 1 cm ark able ith a singular 

carl} difficulties wine h beset the path simplicity of diction, he combines 
of a youthful ]»oet overcome lie' imager} of the highest kind, and a 
wa^ then urgc'd to a diligent cultiva- pathos which at once finds its w^ay to 
tion of the glorious talent he pos- the heart of ever) reader. To many 
sessod, and to a tun her development ot our fmnds the following ballad 
of tin* seeds of poetiy which lay maybe familiar; but as a new gene- 
vwthin hi>. o\\ n bosom, and in the ration who know less of Allan has 
spirit of hK native land And smelv arisen since the clav s of Cromek, we 
had Allan acted thus, and confined mav be eve used lor tiansfcrring once 
himself to the lature of litciatuie more* to our pages a gem of supb 
within wide h lie had few equals and puiitv and lustre. *t 

u She’s ganc to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 

She ^ pane to dwall in heaven; 

1 Ye ic ovvre pure,’ quo the voice* o' God, 

‘ For dw ailing out o' heaven!’ 

() vv hat’ll she etu in heaven, m) lassie > 

0 what'll -die do in heaven J 

She’ll miv licrnin thoughts wi’ angel’s sang*, 

An’ make them man ine'ct for heaven. 

She vc as beloved bv a’, my lassie, 

She w as beloved by a’ , 

Rut an angel fell in love wi’ hei, 

Au’ took her frae us a’. 

Lowly there thou lies, m) lassie*, 
la>wh r there thou lies , 

A bontiie'r form ne’ei went to the )ud 
Nor frae it will arise ! 

Fu’ soon I'll follow r thee, my lassie, 

Fu’ soou I’ll follow tlicc ; 

Thou left me nought to covet ailin’, 

But took gudeness sel' wi’ thee. 

I look’d in thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

1 look’d in thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seem’d a lily new e ut i’ the bud, 

An* fading iu its place. 

I look’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

I look’d on thy death-s mt eye ; 

And a lovelier light^ in the brow $ heaven, 

Fell Time rthaU nfc’cr destiov. 
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Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie, 

Thy Ups were ruddy and calm; 

Bui; gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
That sang the evening psalnf 


There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s naught but dust now mine ; 

My soul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 

An’ why should I stay bellin’ ! ” 


We really must find fault with 
Mr Peter Cunningham for calling this, 
and others of his father’s choicest pro- 
ductions, ‘ 4 imitations of the old ballad. '5 
They are no more imitations than the 
. finest poems of Burns, or Hogg, or Mo- 
therwell. They are, it is true, written in 
the Scots dialect, and they share, along 
with the old traditional strains, the 
charm of a sweet simplicity ; but every 
cue of them came direct from the 
heart of our beloved Allan, and arc, in 
their way, as truly original composi- 
tions as any burst that ever yet was 
littered by inspired poet under the 
canopy of heaven. Poor old Cromek, 
who knew as little about the Scottish 
ballads as Mr Sheldon, believed them 
to be ancient, and, we dare say, died in 
that belief. But every man here, 
who kixew or cared about the matter, 
saw at once that such poems as u The 
Lord’s Maiie,” or u Bonnie Lady 
Anne,” were neither ancient nor imi- 
tated ; and accordingly^ by the com- 
mon consent of his brethren, Allan 
Cunningham was at once enrolled on 
the list of tlic sweet singers Of Scotland 
— and long and distant be the day 
when his name shall be forgotten on 


the flowery braes of Nithsdale, or the 
pleasant holms of Dalswintou, which 
in life he loved so well. 

The last work wliieh we have to 
notice is the collected edition of 
Motherweirs Poems, which has just 
issued from the Glasgow Press, 
under the auspices of Mr James 
APConcdiy. William Motherwell 
must always stand very high in the 
list of the minor Scottish poets, and 
one lyric of his, 4 4 Jeanie Morrison,” is 
as pathetic a< any in the language. 
But of him so much has already been 
said in •former numbers of Mag a, 
that we may dispense with present 
criticism : and we shall merely draw 
the attention of the lover* of the su- 
pernatural toa more terrific temptation 
of Saiut Anthony than, ever was 
painted by Teniers. Motherwell was 
a noted ghost-seer, and few could heat 
him in the magic circle. Witness 

El (inland Wild,” which i< enough to 
frighteu, not a nursery of children, but 
a score of bearded callauts out. of their 
wits, if they heard it chanted, on an 
eerie night, in the dim forests of Glen- 
more. 


THIS DEMON* I.ADV. 


, 4t Again in my chamber ! 

Again at my bed ! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead ! 

I know thee ! I know thee ! 

Nay, start ^ot, my sweet ! 

These golden robes shrank up 
And showed me thy feet ; 

These golden robes shrunk up, 
And taffety thin, 

While out crept the opblems , 

Of Death and of Sin. 

Bright beautiful devil ! 

Pass, pass from me now ; 

Por the damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow; 

And bind up tliy girdle, 

, Nor beauties disclose, 

Alore dazzl’mgly wliite 
; * Than the wreath-drifted snows : 


And away with thy kisses ; 

My heart waxes" sick, 

As thy ml lips, like worms, 
Travel over my check ! 

Ila ! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
‘Ti.s whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand; 
’Tis softer than down, or 
The silkeu-leafed flower ; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touph at this hour. 
Like the finger of death, 
From cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart fatts 
Dull, clammy, and cola. 

Nor bend, o’er my pillow — 
Thy raven-black hair 
O’CTshadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 
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Those ringlets, thick falling, 
Spread fear through ray brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight ! the moonlight ! 

The deep-winding bay ! 

There are two on that strand, 
And a ship far away ! 

In its silence and beauty, 

Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land 
Like the soul of a flower. - 
The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands. 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 


There were bow’rs by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free ; 

There were hoi lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me. 

Now mountain and meadow, 

Frith, forest, and river; 

Are mingling with shadow's — 

Are lost to me ever. * 

The sunlight is fading, 

"Small birds seek their nest; 

While happy hearts, flower- like, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

•But I ! — ’tis no matter ; 

Ay, ki^s cheek and chin ; 

Kiss— kiss — thou hast won me* 
Bright, beautiful Sin ! M 


And now wo shall lay down our pen, 
and bid farewell for a season both to 
poet and to poetaster. If any of our 
young friends who are now settingup 
as ball ad -writers upon thrift own ac- 
count, have a. spark of genius within 
them — and we do think that, with pro- 
per training, something might be made 
of the lads — let them study tie* distinc- 
tions which we have drawn above, and 
cultivate energy and simplicity a> tin* 
cardinal virtues of composition. Also 
let them study, but not copy, the. 


ancient ballad-book : for it is a domain 
which we have long preserved from 
poachers, and if wc catch any of them 
appropriating, remodelling, or trans- 
ferring from it, we shall beg anafter- 
uunn's loan of the crutch, and to 
the delinquent as low as Sheldon. It 
may be that sonic do not know what 
is hi that ballad-book : ifso — let the$gi 
read the Death of the Douglas at 
Otterbourne, and then, if they dare, 
lndulgj* us with the catastrophe of 
Harry Hotspur. 


“ And then he called Ills little fool-page. 
And said, * Run spec di lie. 

Ami fetch my ae dear sister’s son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomerie . J 

k My nephew guile,’ the Douglas said, 
‘■What reck* the death o’ ane! 

Last nie.lit I dreamed a drearie dreim, 
Aud I ken the day's thy uin. 

* My wound is deep, I fain wad sleep ; 

Tak thou the vanguard o’ the three, 

And bury me by the braken-bush 
That grows op yonder lily-lee; 

O bury mo by the braken-bush 
Beneath the blaming brier; 

Let never living mortal ken 
That h kindly Scot lies here P* 

He lifted up that noble- lord, 

Wi’ the saut tear in his e'e ; 

lie laid him in the braken-bush, 

That ys merrie-meii might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 
The spears in flinders flew ; 

Aucl mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 
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He Gordons gude in English blude 
They steep’d their hose and shoon ; 

He Lpdsays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was dune. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 

They swappet swords, and they twa swat, 

Till the blude ran dawn like Vain. 

‘ Now yield tfiee, yield thee, Percy,’ he said, 

4 Or else I shall lay thee low.’ 

4 To whom shall I yield ?’ Earl Percy said, 

‘Sin’ I see it ulaun*be so.’ 

4 Thou slialt not yield to lord nor loun, 

Nor yet shalt £hou yield to me ; 

But yield thee to the brakeu-bush 
That grows on von lily-ice.' 

This deed was dune at the Otterboiirnc 
About the breaking o’ the day. 

Earl Douglas was buriet at the braken-bush, 

And Percy led captive away?’ 

So died in his harness . the commenfbratod by minstrel, be his 
doughty Earl of Douglas, and never age, his land, his birth, or his lan- 
was the fall of a warrior more greatly gunge w hat they may ! 


EPITAPH OF CONSTANTINE KANAIilS. 

FROM THK ORUMAV OF WILHKT.M MuLl.KR. 

I am Constantine Kanaris : 

I, who lie beneath this stone, 

Twice into the air in thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blown. 

In my bed I died, a Christian, 

Hoping straight with Christ to be; 

Yet one earthly wish is buried 
Deep within the grave with me. 

That upon the open ocean 
When the third Armada came, 

They and I had died together, 

Whirled aloft on wings of iiame. 

Yet ’tis something that they’ve laid me 
In 4 land without a stain: 

* Keep it thus, my* God and Saviour, 

Till I rise from earth again ! 


W. E. A. 
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SCOTTISH MELODIES. BY DELTA,' 

T1IK MAID Or VLVA. 

The hyacinth bathed in the beauty of- spring, 

The ratcn when autumn hath darken’d his wing, 

Were bluest and blackest, if either could vie 

With the night of thy hair, or the morn of thine eye, — 

Fair maid of the mountain, whose home, far away, 

Looks down on the islands of Ulva’s blue bay ; 

May nought from its Eden thy footsteps allure, 

To grieve wliat is happy, or dim what is pure ! 

Between us a foam -sheet impassable hows — 

The wrath and the hatred of clans who arc f >es ; 

But love, like thooak, while* the tempest it braves, 

The firmer will root it, the fiercer it raves* 

Not seldom thine eye from the watch-tower shall hail, 

In the red of the sunrise the gleam of my sail, 

And lone is the valley, ami thick is the grove, 

And green is the bow er, that is sacred to love ! 

The snows shall turn black on high Cniachan Ben, 

And the heath voUsat to purple fair Kouachan glen. 

And the breakers to foam, as they dash on Tiree, 

When the heart in this bosom lieats faithless to thee 1 
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Mist wreathes stern Coolin like a cloud, 

The waUr-wraitk is shrieking loud. 

And blue eyes gush with tears that bum, 

For thee — who shall no more return 1 
Maerimmon shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return ! 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall bum, 
lief ire Maerimmon home return ! 

The wild winds wail themselves asleep, 

The rills drop tear- like clown the steep, 

In forest glooms the songsters mourn, 

For thee — who shall no more return l 
Maerimmon shall no more retnrn, 

Even hoar old Ocean joins our wail, 

Nor moves the boat, though bent with sail ; 

Tierce shrieking gales the breakers churn, 

For thee — who shall no more return ! 

Maerimmon shall no more retfhm, «fcc. 

No more, at eve, thy harp in hall 
Shall from the tower faint echoes call ; 

There songless circles vainly mourn 
For thee — w ho shall no more return ! 

Maerimmon shall no more return, &c. 

' Thou shalt return not from afar 

With wreaths of peace, or spoils of war; 

Each breast is but affection’s urn 
u For thee — who shall no more return 1 
Maerimmon shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return ! 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shalt bum, . 
Before Maerimmon home return ! 



THE SCOTCH MARRIAGE BILL. 


We trust . wo have no blind or 
bigoted admiration of our native in- 
stitutions, and we willingly allow that 
the marriage law of Scotland is not in- 
capable of amendment. Any measure, 
therefore, professing to have that ob- 
ject, would receive onr attentive con- 
sideration ; but we should expect it to 
be framed with a care and caution 
corresponding to the grave importance 
"Of the social relations which arc to be 
affected, and in a spirit congenial to 
the deep moral and religious convic- 
tions which have always been 
cherished among our countrymen, 
and which, on this subject above all 
others, it is important to preserve un- 
impaired. 

The Bill recently introduced into 
Parliament “to amend the .law of 
Scotland affecting the constitution 
of marriage, 1 ’ appears to us not to 
possess the recommendations which 
we 'think essential to such ail 
attempt. We consider, it, though 
well intended, to proceed on a partial 
and. imperfect view of the sub- 
ject, and to threaten us with the in- 
troduction of greater evils than those 
which it professes to remedy. We 
regard it as calculated to destroy or 
deaden the sacred character of the 
conjugal union, and to diminish the 
solemnity of its obligations ; to give 
new and dangerous encouragements 
to precipitate and improper connec- 
tions; and, more especially as regards 
young persons, to -create formidable 
temptations to imprudence or immo- 
rality, and fatal facilities to the 
designs of adventurers who may seek 
by marriage to obtain wealth or ad- . 
vancement. * 

As the Bill is short, we shall insert 
it as the text of our observations : 

ts A BILL to amend the Law of Scotland 

affecting the Constitution of Marriage , 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the 
law of marriage in Scotland should bp 
amended as far as the same affects the 
institution of marriage in that 
country ; be it enacted, by the 
Queen’s most*' excel lent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, ancf 


Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the last day 
of March, One thousand eight hun- 
dred and Forty-eight, excepting as 
hereinafter excepted and provided, 
no marriage to be contracted in Scot- 
land shall be valid or effectual unless 
it shall be registered by the parties 
contracting the same, in terms of an 
act passed in the presefil session of 
Parliament, intituled, “An Act for 
registering births, .deaths and 
marriages in Scotland,” by the said 
parties appealing in presence of the 
registrar, and then and there signing 
before witnesses the entry of their 
marriage in the register, and having 
the same otherwise registered in the 
mannef provided by the said act, in 
the case of the registration of 
marriages by the parties themselves 
contracting marriage : upon which re- 
qintration only the marriage shall be 
held to be contracted or valid or effec- 
t ual to any effect or i itiq >ose whatever ; 
and it is hereby declared that such re- 
gistration shall of itself constitute 
marriage , and such parties shall there- 
after be held and deemed to be 
married parties to all effects and pur- 
poses whatever. • 

“Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
affect or be held or construed to affect 
the validity of any marriage where 
the marriage has been solemnised in 
presence of a clergyman, or of a party 
professing to be acting as. and be- 
lieved to be a clergyman, or, in the 
case of Jews, has been solemnised 
according to the rites observed by 
persons professing the Jewish religion, 
or, in the case of Quakers, according 
to the rites or form oWrvecl by per- 
sons belonging to the Society of Friends 
commonly called Quakers. 

“ And be it enacted, that the word 
‘clergyman 1 shall include all clergy- 
men or ministers of religion authorised 
to solemnise marriage, whether be- 
longing to the established church, or 
to any other church, or to any sect or 
persuasion* by whatever name or de- 
nomination known. 

“ And be it enacted, that this act 
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mm&y bo amended or repealed by any 
" *act to be passed during the present 
session of Parliament.” 

The operation of this Bill, it will be 
seen, depends so far on the machinery 
provided by another Bill which is also 
now before Parliament, u tor register- 
ing births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Scotland.” Into the details of that 
Bill, it is unnecessary here to enter ; 
and we shall only mention that it pro- 
vides for the establishment of resident 
officers in various districts and sub- 
districts in Scotland, who are to keep 
a book for the formal registration of 
the events specified in the title of the 
Bill. We are no enemies of a judicious 
system of registration, though we do 
not approve of all the enactments of 
the Bill in question, and we think that 
they will require special and close ex- 
amination before they shall be sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature. But we 
shall merely insert at present the 
clause that seems most material for 
discussing the merits of the Marriage 
Bill. 

And be it enacted, that in all 
cases of marriage contracted in Scot- 
land from and after the last day of 
l>oeombcr one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven, the persons 
contracting# such marriage, at the 
time of the contraction thereof, or 
within two months thereafter, shall 
sign along with two witnesses, in the 
presence of the registrar, tlfe entry of 
such marriage in the register-book to 
be kept by the registrar, and tin* 

, registrar shall make such entry ac- 
cording to the form of Schedule (€.) 
hereunto annexed; and if the person 
so contracting marriage, together with 
two witnesses as aforesaid, shall, 
within ten days thereafter, attend 
upon the registrar for the purpose of 
signing the entry in the register, the 
registrar shall for such entry be en- 
titled to a fee of five shillings ; stud if 
' #udb persons shall so attend after ten 
days and within two months of con- 
tracting the manlage, the registrar 
ahall be entitled to a fee of ten shil- 
lings, or it shall bo competent to the 
persons so contracting marriage to 
require Hie registrar of the mMistrict 
within which, such, marriage has been 
contracted to attend at the contraction, 
or within two mouths thereafter, at 
my place within such subdistrict ; 


and such registrar is hereby required, 
upon a written notice of forty-eight 
hours given to him to that effect, to 
attend with the register-book accord* 
ingly, and to make the proper entry 
therein ; and for such attendance and 
entry, if at the contraction ox within 
ten days of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar shall be en- 
titled to a fee of one guinea, besides 
the sum of sixpence for each mite 
winch such registrar shall be obliged „ 
tp travel in going from his place of 
ahod° to the place of such marriage ; 
and if such attendance shall be re-^ 
quired after ten days but within two 
months of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar shall for such 
attendance and entry be entitled to a 
fee of two guineas, besides the sum of 
sixpence for each mile which such re- 
gistrar shall be obliged to travel as 
aforesaid ; and any person contracting 
marriage and failing to register the 
same, «hnd sign the entry thereof in 
manner herein prescribed during the 
period of two months thereafter, shall, 
be liable in a penalty of fifty pounds, 
and in default of payment thereof to 
suffer imprisonment * for one mqpth.” 

Wo cannot help thinking that the 
Registration Bill, from wlnchWehavtu 
just quoted, has been framed without^ 
any view to the purpose which its 
machinery is to serve under the*Mar~i 
riage Bill, of not merely registering a 
marriage otherwise constituted, but 
also of actually constituting the mar- 
riage that is to be registered Them 
is a gjip apparently left between the 
two Bills, and at least there is some- 
thing that appears very blank and 
meagre in the provision made for 
extra-ecclesiastical marriages to be 
contracted in the registrar’s presence. 
We presume that this officer is not to 
judge what ceremony or declaration 
shall constitute *a marriage ; If he 
were to do so new difficulties, would 
arise : but w r e take it for granted that 
if asked by the contracting parries to 
register diem as married persons, the 
registrar must immediately obey* 
when the entry will of itself marry 
them, whether they were married or 
not before. 

There is certainly something stal- 
ling in a system of registration whfth 
does not precisely settle tlic antepciiati 
matter on which it is to afct ; ana it & 
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etiUmore wpgidar to consider mere source of all pm andkinffiy 

registration as constituting In itself as the introduction to the 

tfce very thing that is to Reregistered, ns well as to the conjugal relation, it is 


t^e very thing that is to Reregistered. 
But it seems to be so written in the 
\ Bill before ns. 

* Various other observations will 
Noccar as to the imperfect structure of 
An two Acts thus taken Ju connexion ; 

" hpl wo pasp over these minor matters 
to point out the characteristic prin 
thm measure, and the consc- 
iences which we think It involves. 

) It Will be seen, first, that it declares 
* manage to Jx 4 constituted by mere 
iPfeaista^tion to all effects and purposes, 
dt> that tW'O parties thus entered in 
4he register, arc conclusively and irre- 
vocally united by that simple fact. 
Second, that it professes no prefer- 
enoe/and shows no favour for ecclesi- 
astical marriages overthose constituted 
by simple contract or mere registration, 
the old-fashioned mode of solemnising 
them by a clergyman being merely 
saved from abolition, but shorn of all 
its privileges and left, as it were, to 
die out in due time. Third, that in 
registration marriages, no proclama- 
tion pf banns -i» required, and no 
notice, of any kind is gh en to the 
public, nor any interval for delibera- 
tion forced upon the parties. Fourth, 
that no locality is assigned within 
which the parties may thus marry by 
^registration, it being competent appa- 
rently to carry out the .arrangement 
in any district liowe^ er distant from 
their ordinary abode, by requiring, in 
♦a somewhat Irish fashion, u the regis- 
trar of the sub-district within, which 


impossible that it can be lightly 
treated or hurried over as a matter of 
mere routine or ordinary business, 
without lowering its character, and 
weakening its obligations, and relax- 
ing generally the moral tone Of the 
community. 

That under such a system* also, 
facilities must be given for the hasty 
contraction of imprudent or improper 
marriages, is too obvious to be pointed 
out. A transient resolution, a half 
frolic, a moment’s submission to undue 
influence, may at once and for ever 
create the status of matrimony by tlm 
simple act of registration, from which 
there in to be no room for repentance 
or escape. 

But we shall be told that these 
evils are not introduced for the first 
time by the present Bill, but already 
exist in their full extent under the 
i ommon law. If this were the case, 
it would be a serious objection to tho 
Bill, that while it professed to amend 
the law, it left such e\ iis untouched. 
But ou further examination, it will 
be found that the mischie\ ous conse- 
quences to which we have alluded 
arc wholly or almost wlidUy unknown 
under the law r as now existing, and 
will either be called into tqieration by 
the present Bill, if it should’paas into 
an Act, or will be fearfully aggra- 
vated by such a measiue. 

In the first instance, it must be 
observed that the law as it stands 


Such marriage has bekn contracted 
- to attend at the contraction 

Now wc think it can require little 
argument to show that a system of this 
* kind, introduced as the basis of the 
marriage law of the iand s is, as has 
been predicted, much more likely to 
prove a bane than tit blessing. Mar- 
riage is undoubtedly a civil contract, 
but in &U enlightened Christian 
countries it has been looked upon as 
a solemn engagement, over Which the 
church ought to preside, in order duly 
to impress the contracting parties 
with the religious origin from which 
it sprung, with the religious duties 
which it involves, and with tho reli- 
gious sanctions by which those duties 
are guarded. Considered as the 
* foundation of society itself, as the 


gives no countenance and no facility 
to extra-ecclesiastical marriages. It 
tolerates but it does not gi\ e the sanc- 
tion of its approval to them. On the 
contrary, it considers them to bo 
irregular and contrary to good order, 
and it provides punishment for those 
who celebrate or engage in them. 
The present act places them on an 
entirely new footing. It makes them' 
part and parcel of the statute law. It 
provides a machinery and pays an 
officer, according to a settled and mo- 
derate -tariff, for. actually carrying 
through those summary connexions 
hitherto deemed irregular, but which 
can now be deemed irregular no longer. 
This change of itself* involves a serious 
danger. 

Whatever is left to depend on 
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law, *rffl derive ltn 
^kraetfer from the feeling* of the 
pfatei among whom the law has 
fam formed aud preserved. The one 
-custom, in its growth and progress, is 
cheeked and qualified by others of an 
Opposite and counteracting tendency. 
As matters now stand in Scotland, 
marriages celebrated without the pre- 
sence of a clergyman, or without the 
proclamation of banns, though held to 
be valid, are denounced a* irregular 
and improper. All the feelings of the 
people are against them. No one, 
with any remains of decent pride, or 
a sense* of propriety, would contract 
marriage in that way; and such a 
stop would infer a loss of social posi- 
tion and respectability, even in the 
humblest ranks of life. 


lint, how long would tbi*> feeling 
last under the new bill i Could we 
rely on its continuance in reference 
to marriages, w hieh can no longer bo 
called contraband or clandestine, 
which are recognised and regulated 
by an Act of Parliament, as being on 
an equal footing with marriages in 
Jrtrie eccksire, and which are lieiice- 
ibrwaul to W pei formed by a .statu- 
tory officer, intrusted with important 
and honourabU duties v Are we sure 
’ that a change in this reaper t would 
not soon come over all but the very 
best among us; and at least that manv 
thoughtless, and rash, and presump- 
tuous persons, might not give to the 
registrar's book a position somewhat 
Approaching to the clergyman's l*ene- 
dictiou i The statute is n clear and 


intelligible warrant for sueli a feeling, 
and may be eited as lending a stamp 
and cu) n nn/ to unclerical marriages, 
which they do not jwnsesh at present, 
but which it would afterwards bo dif- 
ficult to deny them. 

If thw change of opinion or prac- 
tice takes place, ami the framern of 
' thin bill canuot wonder or find fault if 
witch a result should follow, let us cou- 
Mder w hat a safeguard w ould in that 
w ay be removed, and how deeply the 
national character might in time be 
deteriorated. At present, beside* other 
obstacles ami drawbacks, to be imme- 
diately noticed, there exists a strong 
barrier against irregular marriages 
in their disreputable character. The 
stigma that attaches to them, both 
in law and in fact, deters all but the 
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But' let I Mis rductance once ba 
min&h&l, "and we cannot Air to t 
that extra j ecclesiasttoal m*rrifcg& 
will be more frequent, jmrtfetilkfiy * 
under ftfc facilities Afforded by 
bfa, and a wide opening* will bo made * v 
for the admission of a M the 
attending them. The b&l' wHi As 
have a double operation of a ,* 
medial kind, first by removing" ifo V 
legal and moral objections to Am' 
marriages now called irregdlar, and 
next by j>roviding the means of 
easily and* safely contracting th^se 
mai-riages, bv converting the regis- 
trar into a ^mrrymrj officer ,* and, aa 
has been truly said, establishing a 
popular (Jretua-grcen in every parish. 

And here it is proper to remark, 
that by the present law, irregular 
marriages are subject to other dis- 
advantages, which operate to prevent 
them, but which will now be taken 
nw\n . The vet y uncertainty which 
attaches to them timhr the existing . 
hw, though an evil in one way, is 
benefu ial in another. Every apparent 
consent to * marry, if irregularly de- 
cl ired out of the presence *of Ike 
church, is at present liable to inquiry 
and explanation.* The lr.o^t format 
writ tin engaguiunt or verbal de- 
iliiration is of itsilt inconclusive; it 
being always <ompetent to inquire, 
whether it was not interchanged iu 
ji*sf or iu i rror. or for some other 
purpose than tlmf of constituting uiar- 
nago; and sevoia! eases have occurred 
w here, upon ev idence that there was 
i)o*genuinc and serious intention to 
mam. such documents or deelara** 
tions have been wholly disregarded. 

It is ohv ions that the v erv fear of 
such contingencies, came* with it;* 
fcome degree of good to the morals 
aud welfare of society, designing { 
persons seeking to form matrftnobial* 
connexions f< >r s< irdid f mrposes, cannot 
be sure that their plan will succeed 
ev ou if they should entrap theft victim 
into atf apparent acquiescence in it; 
and females possessed of any principle 
or prudence, will not surrender thetf 
persons upon the faith of private can* 
tracts, which are not only disrejw- . 
table in point of character, Aut 
doubtful in point of security. Uw&r 
this liiU, however, all such^tfficultles 
would be removed. No interchange 
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of consent, however hasty, however ball. Or take the converse ease, 


ill considered, however improperly 
obtained, could ever be got the 
better of when once it was registered. 
A half-tipsy l«d and a giddy lass, 
passing the registrars house, afte$ a 
fair, may be irrevocably buckled in 
three minutes, though they should 
change their minds before they arc 
well out of the door. A fortune-hunter 
has only to prevail on a silly girl, who 
has a few thousand pounds, to walk 
With him to the office, and there, with 
two of his associate*, make her sign 
her name in a book, and his purpose is 
fully and effectually accomplished : 
while the lady’*-* maid of the family 
Will find it as easy, on the other -hie, 
to make a match with her master’s 
j»on, at any lnvoiuablo moment that 
offers. 

We do not pretend to know what 
sort of man the registrar i-> to be. 
But^is office does not require him to be 
either a minister or a magistrate. It is 
not, therefore, necessan that he should 
offer any advice or remonstrance as 
to the necessity of due deliberation, or 
the consent of friends in entering into 
the holy state of matrimom. And, 
indeed, Mich interference would bo an 
impertinence and a breach of (hit v AV e 
presume, at tin* t>am(* time, that, an he 
must be a mortal man, and is to be paid 
by fees, he w ill have no objui'on to 
encourage every thing that brings 
grist to the mill. He is not like!) to 
grudge lieiiig knocked up at night 
when a gratuity is to be the result. 
And thus we conclude that all ob- 
servance of cauouical hours will 'be 
dispensed wdth ; and that the great 
work of matrimonial registration will 
lie practicable at any period of the 
<ivil day. 

If we were to indulge hi the ludi- 
crous mi such a subject, we should 
only have to imagine a marriage 
bazaar oi this kind, opened at a 
watering-place or at the sea-side, 
Where young ladies might be attended 
or waylaid by amorous exiles M Erin, 
watching the molha temjmra to wile 
the confiding fair one from the library 
to the pastry-cook’s, and from the 
pastry-cook’s to the registrar’s shop; 
or else taking shelter within the statu- 
tory office during a shower of rain, 
or arranging to meet at that happy 
rendezvous after the concert or 


of gawky country lads, hooked in by 
knowdng Vidows or other female ad- 
venturers, and the chain riveted in 
an unguarded moment, before their 
unhappy parents, or even the witless 
victims thom&elves, had dreamed that 
it was forging. But even this kind of 
publicity is nut necessary. As ffcr as 
we see, the registrar may, at any 
hour, be summoned to attend at the 
most private spot of his district, and 
there be compelled to witness and 
Irrfnhfte the most monstrous match 
tli.it could be imagined, 1 or the rno-t 
infamous advantage that duplkity 
e\ ei gained over simple folly or un- 
suspecting iuexperienee. 

AVho can doubt that scenes of this 
kind are not unlikely to occur under 
such a change of the law * AA’lieu the 
restraints of moral customs and habits 
have been broken through h\ the in- 
to ft rente of the legislature; and 
when an imitation i- thus held out, 
and a mo* hanisin provided forpreripi- 
tate marriages, wdio can calculate the 
Infinite e\ils that will ohmic 4 ' The 
ob> ion s fruits of mk h a system w ill be 
conjugal unhappiness and » onsequent 
infidelity, the neglect of children, and 
the weakening of all domestic affec- 
tions The woist mischief* to the per- 
sonal and social character ot a people 
have ul way- sprung from a disregard 
of the Muious and -oleum nature of 
the marriage tie; and the least ink of 
such laxity is to be deprecated. 

4< Fo mmh culpr sicrula unptia* 

Primiun mqnmauie, ct genus et domes; 

Hoc font© deinata clauep 

In patuam populumque flux*.” 

In the discussion on this subject 
out of doois, reference has been made 
to the English registration act. It is 
not necessary tor ns to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of that measure. 
But we will merely any that its cha- 
racter and provisions are essentially 
different from those of the Scotch 
Bill we have been considering. 

The English marriage act, which 
introduced a system of registra- 
tion, is the 6 & 7 William IV., c. 
85. It is at least a well-digested apd 
well-developed measure, complete in 
itself, and laying down the ground* 
on which H proceeds, and the precise 
mode of its operation. It was in- 
troduced as a concession of religious 
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toleration, beingin tended to relieve the 
scruples of Dissenters, who objected 
to being married according to tbc 
ritual of the Church of England* In 
that light the present bill is wholly 
unnecessary. The fullest religious 
freedom already exists in Scotland ; 
the celebration of marriage by a cler- 
gyman of any denomination, after pro- 
clamation of banns, being equally valid 
and regular as when the ceremony is 
]H‘,rforinod by a minister of the Estab- 
lishment* But the English registra- 
tion act, ho far from throwing eccle- 
siastical manages into the shade, 
shows a studied anxiety to promote and 
encourage them, and contains numerous 
provisions directed to that object, as 
well as intended to give publicity and 
deliberation to fhe matrimonial con- 
tract to be entered into. It lurthcr pro- 
vides a system by which the scruples 
of Dbwuters are saved without de- 
stroying the religious character of the 
contract, by allowing sectarian places 
of worslu'p to be registered lbr the 
purpose of solemnising marriage 
therein. It is only alter all these 
provisions, and in order expressly to 
meet further religion*) scruples, that a 
marriage before the registering officer 
is sanctioned. Bui in this cum* also, 
the statutory ]>eriod of public premo- 
nition w required, oh well an the ob- 
servance of the other precautions 
against precipitate and clandestine 
marriage?. 'Fhe clause on this subject 
i& as follow s 

4 4 And be it enacted, that any per- 
sons tcho shall objut to marry under 
the provisions of ' this A ct, in any such 
registertd budding may, after dm 
notice and certificate issmd as afore- 
said, {(infract and solemnise marriage 
at the office and in the presence of 
the superintendent registrar, and 
Home registrar of the district, and in 
the presence of two witnesses, with 
open doors, and Itetioecn the hours 
aforesaid, making the declaration, and 
using the form of words herein before 
provided in the case of marriage, in 
any sucli registered building. 1 * 

A statute of this kind was not 
likely to undermine the public 
feeling in favour of the religious 
celebration of marriage ; and wo be- 
lieve that it lias not done so. But 
the Bill now proposed for Scotland is 
framed on a very different principle, 


and would in all probability involve 
very different results. 

But* indeed it is needless here to 
refer to the law of England, which in 
one essential respect is so widely dis* ' 
tinguished from that of our own 
country. The restraints that, on tho 
other side of the Tweed, have been 
provided against the marriage of 
minors without the consent of thehf 
parents and guardians, have no exis- 
tence witli us, and the merits of tho 
Bill under consideration must be es- 
timated in reference to that most 
material fact. 

By the theory of the law of Scotland, 
a boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve 
may validly contract marriage by mu- 
tual consent, without the sanction, an# 
in spite c\en of the opposition of their 
guardians. If such be the case, it 
may be asked, whether and why they 
do not aitnally marry at pregenb 
as rashly and a*> indiscriminately 
as they are likely to do under 
tin* new bill? The answer i$, that* 
-u«h is not the case, and the reason 
is to be found in the considerations 
we have already suggested. The law 
is neutralised,* and made nearly a 
<li letter, fry the state of feeling that 
pre\ lils on the sublet, anl by the 
other obstacles to which we have re- 
ferred. home are preserved from tho 
danger by ignorance, others by the scan- 
dal and discredit uttac hing to irregular 
marriages, and others by the doubt aud 
difficulty attending them. If these pre- 
^ entives beta hen away, w hat pi-otcetion 
remains V If a statutory marriage t$r 
the registrar is not looked upon as 
discreditable — and why should it be 
so, since the law enacts it ? — then th et 
position ot the young is indeed most 
hazardous. The feelings of jdiattie 
and fear most likely to operate on* 
youthful minds are withdrawn ; and 
instead of difficulties being thrown in 
the way, facilities for the evil jtro 
created. An encouragement in held 
out — an office is opened, — a sure and 
certain diet hod is provided and acker - 
tised for indulging precipitately tho 
caprice of a moment at the expense 
of family peace and happiness and 
respectability for the rest of life. 

We might .say much more upe» 
this subject had we not, as wo be- 
lieve sufficiently suggested the mis- 
chiefs with which this measure is 



*«» &ff ft» *& yOwig *^*<«m6nte4, 
<¥ extettifc^ 

jwmilft ^TMucrfai^ -.tjaanT ties sfofely 
* r Palest sogaa bfchet* prot$&- 
, % vid«#taite j^ce; w»J?*e 
jJim #iT fa^itjr of 
fiction $i -jury time ftigbt fee 
l «ppo* ** a in$am of temptation kt the 
Ntot 'butifeofc *HU% it might after- 
'w&dft ta4mded wfth tue most un- 
just dhjhnnencea. Hcitlier arc we 
dear tbat long repute and cohabita- 
tion sHqjilAjiot, at least, afford a pr»- 
%a .facte presumption pf marriage, so 

, which nyiy in some cases 

1 ft lost, particularly by persons com- 
ing from other countries to reside in 
Scotland. We see difficulties, too, as 
to the .effect of registration of marriage 
binder feigned lyimcs, which w ill often 
'JJe resorted tp *tdiOi , o there is a desire 
fer 1 none calmest. If a marriage so 

““gistered is tti btf bad, w hat a door is 
• bp (boned f &t dfecfcpfion ! If it is 
fthfe^ood, hotV*Tittlc security may 
tlfe registration afford ! Bufc w e rcujr 
to the mojv comprehensive jjul raui- 
eal objections which we lme already^ 
stated to tlii-> Bill, tluit it destroys the 
sanctity and reference attending 
marriage as a religious engagement, 
and that it affords dangerous facilities 
and temptations to the hasty contrac- 
tion of improper marriages, which, 
more especially in the ease ofjpersona 
under ago, may have a very wide and 
pernicious operation. 
tiAVe are glad to see that the Church 
, of^cotland has earnestly taken up 
tills, question in the same light with 
jottrsWes. But it equally concerns 
'the parewtR and guardians of youth 
o* everyteKgioub denomination* Wc 
, irtiall rfot be suspected of claiming for 
the Established Church alone the re- 
ligion^ Tight to bauctify the marriage 
oWf&ation. Evcfjr Christian Church 
* iu flic laud has a good claim and a 
4©ep interest to give its blessing and 
fts sanction to itjj own members when 
bo contracting. But all, indeed, w ho 
have the monil character and welfare 
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of 1 - tkk r tews&te? Efawapdy «t k‘«t, 
u m do, if they snare to 
tte 4 ftowSions which * we have 
.mititer is the interest 
of *<ae / BiMeet confined to those 
tthoi m ts In Scotland* It 

dsw every, one whose 

children may efiter or remain within 
ottr f territory at a marriageable age ; 
and if Hie Scotch dnwle ever to 
be thoroughly amended, it will bo 
but imperfectly done unless tha feelings 
and rights of our English neighbours 
are specially attended to in this im- 
portant point. * ♦ 

If we w$re to offer our own views 
ns to a measure tbat tnight be safely 
adopted on this subject, wo should be 
disposed to make the following sug- 
gestions for consideration: 1st, That 
registration should be necessary to va- 
lidate irregular marriages, but should 
not constitute marriage; jM, That the 
registrar should not attend at the 
eontraUiou of any irregular marriage ; 
:3d, That a certain period of public 
cohabitation, in the .same residence, as 
married persons, should constitute or 
presfune marriage; 4th, That, at least 
in reference to young females, mar- 
riage by promise and subsequent con- 
nexion should be valid, it steps to de- 
clare it were taken within a certain 
time; 5th, That the mm ridge of Eng- 
lish parties under age should be sub- 
jected to some reasonable restraint by 
inquiring prior residence ui borne du- 
ration. 

Iu the mean time, however, we trust 
the Bill will not receive the countenance 
of the Legislature. ^Mipor amend- 
ments upon it may be proposed, but we 
do not expect that the principle can be 
corrected. It has been introduced, 
no doubt, ‘with a laudable desire to 
oluiatc the uncertainty at present 
attending irregular marriages. But 
in mitigating that evil, it appears to 
us to involve others of a much more 
serious and sweeping kind, which it 
must be the duty of all religious and 
reflecting men w r ho see the danger to 
use every exertion to avert. 
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NOitrrr America, Siberia, and Russia. 


THEjrhvuftmavigatioiTOf the world 
is now a matter of ordinary occur- 
rence to our bold marine in : ami at lor 
n feu years it will be a sort of 
summer excursion to our steamer*-.. 
We shall have the requisitions of the 
Trav elk wf Club more stringent as 
the sphere of action grow ** u idor ; and 
no man uill be oligibh* who has not 
paid a \ hit to Pekin, or sunned hini- 
.solf in Siam. 

lint a < limit <»f the globe on tena 
Jinan is, we believe, new. Sir Geoige 
Simpson uill have no competitor, 

1 hat n e ha\ i> ev or heard, to c laim ti om 
liim the honour of having tir^t gal- 
loped right a -head — lrom the At- 
lantic to the Pat die, and from the 
Pacific to the lhitUli Clunrnd, One 
or two slight diverts Kies of some 
thousand mile* down the Smooth and 
Miniiy bosom of the Pacific, are to be 
reckoned as nine episodes: but Sir 
George soon reeoveis his course, 
plumrvs in through the regions «»f the 
polar dur; defies time, trouble, and 
T art;uy ; nuirehes in the tiaek of 
tribes, of uhhh all but the nanus 
have cxpiied ; follows the glories of 
conquerors, uliose l>oiu*s have mingled 
five bundled year* a 150 with the dust 
of the deseit ; give** a living glance 
on one side towards the Wall* of 
China, and on the other towards the 
Art tic Circle ; still presses on, till he 
leaches the confines of the frozen 
civilisation of the Russian empire; 
and sweeps along, among bowin'* 
governors and piostrato serfs, — ,st»ll 
but emerging from bat barism— until he 
does homage to the pomp of the Rus- 
sian court, and finally lands iu the .soil 
of iieodom, AimU, and the income tax. 


What the actual object of all this 
gyration may havo been, is not re- 
vealed, nor, probably, revealnble by 
a 14 Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
territories,” who, having the fear of 
other governor* before his eyes, dedi- 
cates Ids two handsome volumes tQ. 
kk The Directors of the IIuusob’b Bay^ 
( onipauy;" but the late negotia<Uw^ 
on Oregon, the Russian interest hi the. 
new cmpiio rising on the shore of 
the Noithern PncifiO, the 
efforts ot Russia to turn its Sumerian 

world into%n place of human fy$bi- 
tamy, and the* unexpected interest 
dim ted to those regions by the dis- 
( oury of gold deposits which throw 
the old wealth ot the Spanish main 
into the shade, might be sufficient 
motives for the curiosity of an indi- 
vidual of intelligence, and for the 
anxious inquinos of a great company, 
bordering on two mighty powers in 
North America, both ot them more* 
1 markable fot the vigour of their am- 
bition than for the reverence of their 
limiters and fishc rstorthc./u* gentiuw . 

Those volumes, then, will supjdy a < 
gcneial and a very wc*ll com'civqj} 
estimate of immense tracks of thfc 
globe, hitheuto but little kn< wn to the* 
English public. The view is clear, {juick^ 
arid discriminative, The countries of 
which it gives us a new knowledge 
me probably destined to act will 
grout power on our interests, some 
as the rivals of oar commerce, #ome ' 
ns the depots of our manufactures, 
and some as the' recipient h of that 
overflow of ]>opulatiuu which Europe, 
i" now poming out from all l*r tields 
on the open wilderness of the world. 

Tlii* spread of eiuig‘ation to the 
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north is a curious instance of the re- 
ffux of the human tide ; for, from the 
north evidently was Europe originally: 
peopled. Japbet was a poweTftiipro- 
fNBUer ; and often as he has dwelt in the 
tents of Shorn, he is likely to over- 
whelm the whole territory of the 
southern brother once more. The Turk,- 
the Egyptian, the man of Asia Minor, 
the man of Thrace, will yet be but 
tribes in that army of the new Xerxes 
which, popxing-from Moscow, and im- 
pelled from St Petersburg, will renew 
the invasions of Genghiz and Tamer- 
Irifce, and try the civilized strength 
of the west against the wild courage 
' and -countless multitudes of Tart ary. 
into this strange, but important, and 
prospectively powerful country, we 
UOW follow the traveller. Embarking 
from Liverpool in the Caledonia, a 
vessel of 1300 tons and 450 horse 
power, he was amply prepared to face 
the perils -of the most stormy of all 
oceans, the Atlantic. The run across 
had the usual fortunes of all voyages, 
ami within *a week after their de- 
partme%om terra firma they saw a 
whale, who saw them with rather 
more indifference, for he lay lounging 
on the surface until the steamer had 
nearly run over. him. At last ho 
dived down, and was seen no more. 
Next day, while there was so little 
wind, that all their light canvass was 
set, they saw the phenomenon of a 
ship under close-reefed top-ails. Tiffs 
apparent timidity was laughed at by 
some of the passengers, but the more 
experienced guessed that the vessel 
had come out of a gale, of which they 
v wSet dikely to have a share before 
long^ a conjecture which was soon 
verified. ? 

» On the morning of the 9th day, 
; <sthe captain, discovering that the 
feroroSter had fallen between two 
and three inch# during the night, 
du$ preparations were of course made 
to meet the storm. It came on in the 
tiftci'npon, a hurricane. Then followed 
the usual havoefrof boats and canvass, 
the surges making a clean' breach over 
)V thc deck ; the passengers, of course, 
gave themselves up for lost, and even 
the crew are said to have been pretty 
nearly of the same* opinion. How- 
ever, tlic winsfcwent down at last, the 
sea jjjrew comparatively smooth* and 
in twenty-four hours more;, they 
found themselves on the banks of 


Newfoundland. The writer thinks 
that it was fortunate for them that 
the stonn had not caught them in 'the 
short swell of these shallow waters, as 
was probably the case of the ‘Presi- 
dent, whose melancholy fate so long 
excited, and still exettes a feeling, of 
surprise and sorrow in the public mmd. 

It was lost in this very storm. 
Next . day came another of the sea 
wonders. The cry of land started 
them all from the dinner table ; but k 
the laud happened to be an. immense 
field of ice, which, with the ine- 
qualities of its surface and the effect 
of refraction, presented some appear- 
mice of a wooded country. On that 
night the cry of “ Light a-head,” while 
they were still several hundred miles 
from land, excited new astonishment. 
“ All the know ing ones” clearly distin- 
guished a magnificent revolver. The 
paddles were accordingly stopped to 
have a east of the lead, but ill another 
half hour it was ascertained that the 
revolver was a newly risen star. 

At length land was really seen, and 
after a run of fourteen days, they cast 
anelior in the harbour -of Halifax. 
But as Boston was their true destina- 
tion they steered for it at once. Their 
progress liad been rapid, for they 
entered Boston Bay in thirty-six 
hours from Halifax, a distauce of 
390 miles. Boston is more English 
looking than New York. The gently 
^undulating shores of the bay, highly 
cultivated, bring to memory the green 
hills of England, and within the 
town the buildings and the inhabi- 
tants have a peculiarly English air. 

As speed was an object, the party 
immediately left the town by the rail- 
way, passing through Lowell and 
reaching Nashua. This is one of the 
rapid growths of America. In 1819 
this place was a village of but nine- 
teen houses.- It now contains 
19,000 inhabitants, with churches, 
hotels, prisons, and banks. Here 
the party w r ent off in two detach- 
ments, one in a sleigh with sis: 
horses, and the other rattled along in 
a coach-and-four. At the next stage 
the author exchanged the coach for 
a sleigh, a matter of no great import- 
ance to the world, but which may be 
mentioned as' a caution against rash 
changes. For the .first few miles the 
ndw conveyance went on merrily, 
and the , passengers congratulated 
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themselves on their wisdom. *We 
must now let him speak for himself. 

“The sun, as the day advanced, 
kept thawing the snow, till at last, on 
coming to a deep drift, we were re- 
peatedly obliged to get out, sometimes 
walking up to the knees, and some* 
times helping to lift the vehicle out 
of the snow. However, at length we 
fairly stuck fast, in spite o| all our 
hauling and pushing. The hordes 
struggled and plunged to no purpose, 
excepting that the leaders, after break- 
ing part of their tackle, galloped off 
over the hitts and lar away. lea\ing 
us to kick our heels in the slush, till 
they were brought back after a chase 
of several miles.” 

The road uow passed through Ver- 
mont, the state ot green mountains. 
The couutiy appeared Mi iking: and 
Mont] teller, where thev breaktaxted, 
seems to be a verv pretty plate, look- 
ing more flit' residence of h*i editary 
ease and luxury. than the capital nt a 
republic of thrifty graziers. It b, in 
fact, an assemblage of villas : th<- wide 
Streets run between row sol tiws.and 
the houses, each in its own little Vw- 
den, are shaded by venturin'*. 

dn that v cry pleasant little book, 
the 4 Miseries of Human Life.” one of 
those small calamities is, the Mng 
called at the wrong hour to go oft m 
the wrong roach from a Yorkshire 
inn. Time and the railroad have 
changed all thi* in England, but in 
America we have the primitive misery 
well described. 

The author, after forty -two hours of 
hard jolting, goes to bed at one o'clock 
to obtain a little repo-c. leaving orders 
to be called at live in the morning. 
He is wvapt in the profoumhst ot all 
possible slumbers, when a jveal of 
blows is heard at his door. “In spite, 
however, ot laziness, and a cold morn- 
ing to boot,” ho says, *‘1 had com- 
pleted the operations of washing and 
dressing by candlelight, having even 
donned hat and gloves, to j<un my 
companions, when the waiter entered 
my room with a grin. * I guex*,’ said 
the rascal, 4 J have put my foot in it 
Are you the lmiu that wanted to be 
called at two? ? 4 No,' was my reply. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘ l calculate I have 
$tcd the wrong man, so you had 
better go to bed Hgain.' Having de* 
livored himself of this friendly auVtc, 


he went to awaken my neighbour, 
who had all tide time been quietly 
enjoying the sleep that properly l*e,» 
longed to me. Instead of iollowing 
the fellow’s recommendation, 1 sat up 
for the rest of the night.” Whether 
the author possessed a watch vfe 
cannot tell, but if he was master 'of 
that uxoful aiid not very rare article* 
lie might have saved himself his pre- 
mature trouble, ami escaped shaving 
aj: midnight. 

, On ^tossing into the Canadian ter- 
ritory be encounters one of those 
evidence* of ]>opuhir liberty wiiieh 
belong to rather flic American than 
the English side. In the tillage of 
St John's, some of the party went 
a-head to the principal inn, and as it 
was late at night, and their kmteking 
produced no effect, they appealed to 
what tliev legarderi as the most 
accessible ot the landlord's susceptibi- 
lities, lri*, pocket, by .saying that they 
weic hmrteen, more coming, with a 
whole host ol drivers. This appeal 
was the most milmky possible, ta* 
the landlord had another seftdUlity, 
the tearot being tarred and feathered, 
jf not hanged. On the door being 
opemd at last, the landlord was not 
to be touiut; his brother wandered 
aUmt, i he very ghost of despair. The 
establishment * w as searched upside 
and downside, inside ami outside, in 
vain ; and the) liegan to think them* 
«clu*s the cause of some domestic 
t raged \ ; but it must have been a late 
perpetration, for on looking into hi* 
bod, they found the lair warm. 

lion evei, alter a short time, mine 
host returned with a face all audio*. 
The mystery was then explained. 
The election had taken place during 
the day. and the landloid, having 
taken the part ot the candidate vwbo 
ovcutuallv succeeded, was threatened 
with vengeance bv the losing party. 
The aiTivalof the travellers convinced 
Irini that his hour was come, and he 
had jump'd out of IkmI ami hidden him- 
self in .some inscrutable comer. Hut 
ft good supper reconciled every thing. 

The author crossed tin ice to Mont- 
real, and had a show \ view of the- 
metropolis of the C’anadis. A curious 
observation is stiggeMAl by Mont- 
real, on the * different characters 
of the English and French popu- 
lation hi the days of Wolf aiul 
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Amherst, it was all French'; but John 
Bull, with* his spirit of activity and 
industry, has quietly become master 
of all the trading situations of the city, 
while the .French have a3 quietly re- 
treated, and spread themselves through 
the upper sections of it, to a great 
degree cut off from its commercial 
portions. . 

, From Montreal the true travel began . 
The heavy canoes were sent forward 
some days before, under the charge 
of some of the Company’s officers, f 
the light canoes waited for the author, 
with Colonel Oldfield, chief engineer 
fh Canada, who was going up the 
"country on a survey of the navigation, 
and the Earls of Mulgrave and (’ale- 
don, who were going to the Red River, 
buffalo-hunting. 

‘All was now ready in form, and on 
the 4tli of May the two canoes were 
floating on the Lactrine canal. The 
crews, tliirtecn to ohc vessel, and 
fourteen to the other, were partly 
Canadians, but principally Iroquois. 
Those voyageurs , as they are called, 
had each been supplied with a feather 
in his -cap, in honour of the occasion, 
and* evidently expected to produce a 
sensation on shove . But a north -w ester 
blowing prevented the dioisting of 
their flags, which mulcted the pageant 
of much of its intended glory. These 
canoes are thirty-five feet In length, and 
five feet wide in the centre ; drawing 
about ' eighteen inches w ater, and 
weighing between three and four hun- 
dred pounds; - capitally fitted for a 
navigation among rocks, rapids, and 
portages ; but they seem most uncom- 
fortable in rough weather. The waves 
of the St Lawreucc rolled like a sea, 
the gale was biting, and the snow 
drifted heavily in the faces of the 
party. In this luckless condition, ive 
are not surprised at the intelligence, 
that at St Anne’s Rapids, notwith- 
standing the authority of the poet, 
“ they sang no evening hymn.” 
t *^This style of travelling was not 
certainly much mingled with luxury. 
Next morning, after “ toiling for six 
hours;” they breakfasted, u with the 
wet ground for their table, and with 
rain in place of milk to cool their tea.” 
On this day, while running close 
under the falls of tli? Rideau,- they 
&oem to have had a narrow escape 
from a finale to their voyage ; tlieir 


canoes being swept into the middle 
of the river, under an immense fall, 
fifty feet in height. 

They now learned the art of bivouack- 
ing , and after a day of toiling through 
portages, reserving the severest of 
them, the Grand Calumet, for the re- 
newed vigour of the Wnorning, they 
made ready for the forest night. The 
description, brief as it is, is one 
among many which shows the artist 
eye. 

“ The tents were pitched in a small 
clump of pines, while round a blazing 
fire the passengers wertf collected, 
amid a medley of boxes,- barrels, 
cloaks, and on the rock above the 
foaming rapids wore lying the canoes ; 
the men Hitting about the fires as if 
they were enjoying a holiday, and 
watching a hiige cauldron suspended 
above the fire. The whole with a back- 
ground of dense w oods and a lake.” 

Yet, startling as this u wooing of 
nature ” in her rough moods may seem 
to the silk- aud- velvet portion of the 
w orld, we doubt whether this wild life, 
with its desperate toil and its ground 
sleep J may not be the true charm of tra- 
vel to saint, savage, or sage, when once 
fairly forced to the experiment. The 
blazing fire,. the bed of leaves, the gay 
supper, made, gayer still by incompara- 
ble appetite, and the sleep after all, in 
wh'«ch the whole outward man remains 
imbedded, Without the movement of 
a muscle and without a dream, until 
the morning awakes him up a new 
being, are fully worth all the inven- 
tions of art, to make us enjoy rest 
unearned by fatigue, and food w ithout 
waiting for appetite. “ The sleep of 
the weary man is sweet,” said the * 
ancient and wise king who slept 
among curtains of gold, and under 
roofs of cedar ; the true way to taste 
that sleep is to spend a day, dragging 
canoes up Indian portages, and lie 
ilowm with one’s feet wanned by a 
pine blaze and one’s back to the 
shelter of a forest. 

But, as the time will assuredly como 
when this “life in the woods” will be 
no more, when huge inns will super- 
sede the canopy of the skies, and 
down beds will make the memory of 
birch twigs and heather blossoms pass 
away, We give from authority tii* 
proceedings of an evening’s -rest, 
which the next generation will study 
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with somewhat of the feeling of read- 
ing Tacitus I)e Moribus Germanortira. 

As the sun approached his setting, 
every eye in the canoes, as they pulled 
along, was speculating on some dry 
and tolerably open spot on the shore. 
That once found, all were on shore in 
an jnstaut. Then the axe was heard 
ringing among the trees, to prepare 
for the fires, and make room . for the 
tents. In ten minutes, the tents were 
pitched, the fires blazing in front of 
each, and the supper preparing in all 
its diversities. The beds were next 
made, consisting of an oil+cloth laid 
on the ground, with blankets and a 
pillow; occasionally aided by great- 
coats, a discretion . The crews, 
drawing the canoes on shore, first 
made ah inspection of their hurts 
(liu'iug the day; and having done tins, 
the little vessels were turned into a 
shelter, and each man wrapping him- 
self in his blanket deiied the* weather 
and the world. 

But this state of happiness was 
never destined to ln^t. long. About 
one in the morning, the cry of u lievc, 
Icvc broke all slumbers. We must 
acknowledge that the hour seems pre- 
mature, and that the most patient of 
travellers might have solicited a couple 
of hours more of “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” But the discipline of 
tlic bivouac was Spartan. if the 
simnberer did* not instantly start up, 
the tent was pulled down about him, 
and lie found himself half-smothered 
in canvass. However, we must pre- 
sume that this seldom happened, and, 
within half an hour, every thing 
would be packed, the canoes laden, 
and the paddles moving -to some 
“merry 'old song.” In this manner 
passed the day, six hours of rest, to 
eighteen of labour, a tremendous dis- 
proportion, even to the sturdy 
Englishman, or tlic active Irishman, 
but perfectly congenial to the sinews 
mid spirit of the gay voyagtur. 

A few touches more give the com- 
plete picture of the (lay. About eight, 
a convenient site would be selected 
for breakfast. Three-quarters of an 
hour being the whole time allotted for 
unpacking and packing, boiling and 
frying, eating and driukiug. “While 
the preliminaries were arranging, the 
hardier among ns would wash and 
shave, each person carrying soap and 


towel in his pocket, and ‘finding’ a 
mirror in the same sandy or rocky 
basin which held the water. About 
two in the afternoon, wc put ashore 
for dinner, and as this meal needed no 
fire, or, at least, got none, it was not 
allowed to occupy more than tweafv 
minutes, or half an hour.” 

W o recommend the following con- 
siderations to the amateur boat clubs, 
and others, who plume themselves on 
their naval achievements between 
•Putney and Vauxhall bridges. Let 
them take the work of a Canadian 
paddle-man to heart, and lower their 
p 1 nm age accordingly. 

“Tlic quality of the work, even 
more than the quantity, requires 
operatives of iron mould* In 
smooth water, the paddle is plied with 
twice the rapidity of the oar, taxing 
both arms and lungs, to the utmost 
extent. Amid shallows, the canoe is 
literally dragged by the men, wading 
to their knees or their loins, while 
each poor fellow, after replacing his 
drier half in his seat, laughingly 
strikes the heavier of the wet from his 
legs over the gunwale, before lie, gives 
them an inside berth. In rapids, the 
towing line has to bo hauled along 
over rocks and stumps, through 
swamps and thickets, excepting that 
when the ground is utterly im- 
practicable, poles arc substituted, and 
occasionally also the bushes on the 
shore.” 

This however is “plain sailing,” to 
the Portages, where the tracks are of 
all imaginable kinds and degrees of 
badness, aud the canoes and their 
cargoes are never earned across in 
less than two or three trips ; the 
little vessels alone monopolizing, in 
the first turn, the more expert half of 
their respective crews. Of the bag- 
gage, each man lias to carry at least 
t wo pieces, estimated at a hundred and 
eighty pounds weight, which he 
suspends in slings placed across his 
foreheatk so that he may have his. 
hands free, to clear his way among 
the brandies and standing or- fallen 
trunks. Besides all this, the voya- 
geur performs the part of bridge, or 
jetty, on the arrival of the canoe at 
its place of rest, the gentlemen pas- 
sengers .being carried on shore on the 
backs of these good-humoured and 
sinewy fellows. « 
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for the benefit of tlie imtrayelled, 
we should say, that a Portage is tftc 
fragment of land- passage between the 
foot and head of a rapid, when the 
rush of the stream is too strong for 
the tow-rope. 

' At one of the halting-places on 
Lake Superior, a curious tale was told 
of the Indian’s belief in a Providence, 
Of which it had been the scene. 

^ Three or four years before, a 
party of Sakeaux, much pressed for 
hunger, were anxious to reach one of 
‘their fishing stations, an island about 
weuty miles from the shore. The 
prin g had unluckily readied that 
point, when there was neither dear 
water, nor, trustworthy ice. A council 
was being held, to consider the hard al- 
ternatives of drowning and starving, 
when an old man of influence thus 
poke: 

“ You know, my friends, that the 
Great Spirit gave’ one of our squaws 
a child yesterday ; now, lie cannot 
have sent it into the world to take it 
away again directly. I should there- 
fore recommend the carrying the child 
with us, as the pledge- of safety.” 

We wish that we could have to 
record a successful issue to this anti- 
cipation, But tlic transit was too 
much for the metaphysics of tlie old 
. Indian/ They, went on the treacher- 
ous ice, it gave w r ay, and eight-and- 
twonty perished. 

1 The Thunder Mountain on their 
route, struck them as 41 one of tlie 
most appalling objects” whioli they 
had seen, being a bleak rock twelve 
hundred feet high above ,tlie level of 
the lake, with a perpendicular face of 
its full height/ The Indians say, that 
any one who can scale it, and “ turn 
three times on the brink' of its fearful 
wall, 'will live for ever.” AVe presume, 
by dying first. 

But tlie shores of thisTniglitv lake, 
or rather fresh- water sea, -which 
seemed destined to loneliness for ever, 
are .now likely to hear the din of 
population and blaze with furnaces 
and factories. Its southern coasts are 
found to possess rich veins of copper 
and silver. Later inquiry lias dis- 
covered on tlie northern shore 
“inexhaustible treasures of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin,” and associa- 
, lions have been already formed to 
work them. * Sir George Simpson 
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even speaks of the future probability 
of their rivalling in point of wealth 
the Altai chain, and the Uralian 
mountains. 

From Fort William, ' at the head of 
Lake Superior, the little expedition 
entered a river with a polysyllabic 
name, which leads farther op, * to* the 
“Far West.” The banks were 
beautiful. When this country’ shall 
be peopled, it w r ill be one of the re- 
semblances of the primitive paradise. 

It is all picturesque ; tlie river finely 
diversified with rapids, andVith one 
cataract which, though lels in volume 
than Niagara, throws that far-famed fall 
into the background, in point of height 
and wildness of scenery. But w-e must 
leave description to the author’s pen. 
“ The river, during this day’s march, 
passed through forests of elih, oak, 
birch, Ac., being studded with isles 
not less fertile and lovely than its 
banks. r And many a spot reminded 
us of the rich and quiet scenery of 
England. The paths of the numerous 
portages were spangled with roses, 
violets, and many other wild flowers 
—while the currant, the gooseberry, 
the raspberry, tlie plum, the cherry, 
and even the vine, wore abundant. 
All this bounty of nature was imbued, 
as it, were, with life, by the cheerful 
notes of a variety of birds, and by 
the restless flutter of butterflies of 
file brightest hues.” lie then makes 
the natural and graceful reflec- 
tion — 

“ One cannot pass through tills fair 
valley w ithout feeling that it is des- 
tined to become, sooner or later, tlie 
happy home of civilised men, with 
their bleating flocks, and their lowing 
herds — with their schools and their 
Sureties— with their full garners, and 
tlioir social hearths. A t the tirhc of our 
visit, the great obstacle in the way of 
so blessed a consummation w T as the 
liopel ess wilderness to the- eastward, 
which seemed to bar for ever the march 
of settlement and" cultivation, but 
which will soon be all open road to the 
far west with all its riches. That 
wilderness, now that it is to yield up 
its long-hidden stores, bids fair to re- 
move the impediments which hitherto 
it has itself presented. The mines of 
Lake Superior, besides establishing 
a continuity of route between the 
East and the West, will find their 
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nearest and cheapest supply of agri- 
cultural produce in the valley of the 
Kaministaquoia.” 

One of the especial hazards of the 
forest now encountered them. Pass- 
ing down a ^narrow creek near Lac k 
Piute , fire suddenly burst forth in the 
woods near them. The flames crack- 
ling and clambering up each tree, 
quickly rose above the forest ; within 
a few minutes more the dry grass on 
the very margin . of the waters, was in 
u a running blaze, and before they 
were clear of the danger, they were 
almost enveloped in clouds of smoke 
and ashes. These conflagrations, often 
caused by a wanderer’s fire, or even 
by his pipe, desolate large tracts of 
country, leaving nothing but black 
and bare trunks, one of+the most dis- 
mal scenes on which the eye can look. 
A V lien once the fire gets into the thick 
turf of the primeval wilderness, it sets 
every thing at defiance, Julias been 
known to smoulder for a whole winter 
wilder the deep snow,” 

Another Indian display quickly fol- 
lowed. After traversing the lake, they 
were hailed by the warriors of the 
■Salte&ux, a baud of about a hundred, 
the fighting men of a tribe of five hun- 
dred. Their five chiefs presented a 
<*mgratulatoiy address on their safe 
.arrival, requesting an audience, which 
was appointed, at the rather undiplo- 
matic hour of four next morning. 
But, while the Governor was slumber- 
ing, the .Indians were preparing means 
of persuasion more effective, in their 
conceptions, than even the oratory on 
which they seem to pride themselves 
very highly — ■“ while they were nap- 
ping, the enemy were pelting away at 
them with their Incantations.” 

In the centre of a conjuring tent^a 
structure of brandies and bark, forty 
feet in length by ten in width — they 
kindled a fire; round the blaze stood 
the chiefs and “medicinemen,” while 
as many others as could find room 
were squatted against the walls . Then , 
to enlighten and convert the Governor, 
charms were muttered, rattles were 
shaken, and offerings w r ere committed 
to the flames.’ After all these bpera- 
tions the silent spectators, at a given 
signal, started on their feet and marched 
round the magic drcle, singing, whoop- 
ing, and drumming in horrible dis- 
cord. With occasional intervals, which 


were spent by the performers in taking 
fresh .air, the exhibition continued 
during the whole night, so that when 
the appointed hour arrived they were 
still engaged in their observances. At . 
length the two parties met in the open 
square of the fort. The .Indians 
dressed in all their glory, a part of 
which consists in smearing their faces 
entirely out of sight with colours — the 
prevailing fashion being, foreh 
white, nose and cheeks red, mouth] 
.chin black. 

The Governor and his party of 
course made their best effort to meet 
all this magnificence. Lord Caledon 
and Lord Mulgrave exhibited in regi- 
mentals ; the rest put on their dressing - 
gowns, which, being of showy patterns, 
were equally effective. Seated in 
the “ hall of conference,” the pipes 
being sent, round, hands shaken, and 
all due ceremonial having been per- 
formed, the Indian orator commenced 
his harangue in the style with which 
we have now become familiar. Be- 
ginning with the creation, &c. &c. t 
which Sir George cut short, and sud- 
denly dropping down into the practical 
complaint, “that wc had stopped their 
rum,” -though our predecessors had 
promised to furnish it “ as long an the 
waters flowed down the rapids.” 
“Now,” said lie, in allusion to our 
empty casks, “if 1 crack a nut, will 
water flow from it V” 

The Governor replied, that the with- 
drawal of the rum was not to save 
expense but to benefit them. He then, 
gave them his advice on temperance, 
and promised them a small quantity 
of rum every autumn. He also pro- 
mised a present for their civility ill 
bringing their packet of furs,- for which 
they should receive payment besides. 
Then followed a general and final 
shaking of hands, and the Congress 
between the English and Chippa- 
way nations broke up to their mutual 
’ satisfaction. 

The Bed River settlement, of which 
we liehvd so often during the quarrels 
between Lord Selkirk and the Com- 
pany, will yet be a great colony ; the 
soil is very fertile (one of the most, 
important elements of colonisation,) 
its early tillage producing forty re- 
tains of wheat; and, even after twenty 
years of tillage, without manure, 
fallow, or green crop, yielding from 
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fifteen to twenty-five bushels an acre* 
The wheat is plump and heavy, and, 
besides, there are large quantities of 
other grain, with beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, cheese, and wool in abundance. 
This would be the true country for 
emigration’ from our impoverished 
islands, and will,- of course, be crowded 
when conveyances shall become more 
manageable. A railroad across Can ada 
t still be a rather (J topi an concep- 
, but it might be well worth the 
expense of making by government* 
oven though it produced nothing ibrthc 
next half-dozen years, for the multi- 
tudes whom it would carry through 
the heart of this superb country in the 
half-dozen years after, and for the 
wealth which they would pour into 
England in every year to come. 

The settlement, however, meets, 
in its turn, the common chances of 
an American climate. In winter 
the cold is intense. The summer is 
short, and the rivers sometimes over- 
flow and drown tlie crops. Still what 
are these things to the population, 
where food is plenty, the air healthy, 
and the ground cheap, fertile and un-. 
taxed. In fact, the difficulties, in 
such instances, are scarcely more than 
incitements to the ingenuity of man, 
to provide resources against them. 
The season of snow is a time of cheer- 
fulness in every land of the north. 
In Denmark, llussia, and Canada, 
when the rivers close up, business is 
laid by for the next six months ; and 
the time of dancing, driving, and feast- 
ing begins* * Food is the great requi- 
site; when that is found, every tiling 
follows. 

In addition to agriculture, or in 
place of it, the settlers, more particu- 
larly those of mixed origin, devote the 
summer, the autumn, and sometimes 
the winter also, to the hunting of the 
buffalo, bringing home vast quantities 
of pemmican, dried meat, grease, 
tongues, (fee. for which the Company 
and voyagin ^business affords the best 
market. . 1 

The party now proceeded, still with 
their faces turned to the west, and 
marched for some days over an im- 
mense prairie, which seemed to them 
to have been once the bottom of a huge, 
lake, A rather striking circumstance is, 
that nearly every height in this region 
has its romance of savage life. We give 


one of murder, for the benefit of the 
modem school of novelists. 

Many summers ago, a party of As- 
siuabaians fell on a party of Crees in 
the neighbourhood of the Beatte a 
C area jar, a conspicuous knoll in this 
neighbourhood, and nearly destroyed 
them all. Among the assailants was 
the former wife of one of the Crees, 
who had been carried off from him, in 
an earlier foray, by her present lord 
and master. From whatever motive 
of domestic memory, this Amazon 
rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
for the evident purpose off killing the 
original husband. lie; however, es- 
caped ; and while the victors were 
scalping his unfortunate companions, 
creeping stealthily along for a whole 
day under cover of the woods, he laid 
down at night in a hollow' at the top 
of the Knoll. But his wife had never 
lost sight of him, and no sooner had 
he, in the. exhaustion of hunger and 
fatigue, sunk into a sound sleep, than 
she sent an arrow into his brain. She 
then possessed herself of his scalp, 
and exhibited it as her prize to the 
victors. The title of the slain savage 
was the Wolverine, and the spot is 
still called the Wolverine’s Knoll. 

The Indians assert that the ghosts 
of the murderess and her victim are 
often to be seen struggling on the 
height. 

Human nature, left to itself, is a 
fierce and frightful ‘thing; and the 
stories of savage life are nearly all of 
the same calibre, and nil exhibit a 
dreadful love of revenge. About 
twenty years ago, a large encampment 
of Black-feet and others, had been 
formed in those prairies for the pur- 
pose of hunting. The warriors, how- 
ov£r, growing tired of their peaceful 
occupation, resolved to make an in- 
cursion into Ijie lands of the Assina- 
baians. They left behind them the 
old men with tlie women and children. 
After a successful campaign, they 
turned their steps homewards, loaded 
w ith scalps and other spoils, and on 
reaching the top of the ridge that 
overlooked their camp, they gave note 
of their approach by the usual shouts 
of victory. But no shout answered, 
and on descending to their huts, they 
found the whole of the inmates 
slaughtered. The Assinabaians had 
been there to "take their revenge. 
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Ob beholding the dismal scene , the 
triumphant warriors cast away their 
spoils, arms, and clothing, and then 
putting on robes of leather, and 
smearing their heads with mud, they 
betook themselves to the hills for three 
days and nights, to howl and moan, 
and cut their flesh. It is observed, 
that this mode of expressing public 
grief, bears a striking resemblance to 
the customs of the Jews. The track 
towards Fort Vancouver exhibited a 
country, which may yet make a 
great figure in the American world, — 
Immense v alleys sheltered by moun- 
tain ridges, and containing beautiful 
lakes. In one instance, their tents 
were pitched in a valley of about 
live hundred acres enclosed by moun- 
tains on three sides, and a lake on the 
fourth. From the edge of the waters 
there arose a gentle descent of six or 
eight hundred feet covered with vines, 
and composed of the accumulated 
fragments of the heights above ; and 
on the upper border of this slope there 
stood perpendicular walls of granite 
of three or four thousand feet high, 
while among those dizzy altitutles, 
the goats and sheep bounded in play- 
ful security. This defile had been 
the scene of an exploit. One of the 
Crocs, whom they had met a few days 
before, had been tracked into the 
valley along with his wife and family 
by live warriors of a hostile tribe. On 
perceiving the odds against him, the 
mail gave himself up for lost, observ- 
ing to the w oman, that as they could 
die but once, they had better die with- 
out resistance. The wife, however, 
said, that “ as they had but one life 
to lose, they had the more reason to 
defend it,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, the heroic wife brought the. 
foremost of the enemy down to the 
ground by a bullet, while the husband 
disposed of two others by tiyo arrows. 
The fourth warrior was rushing on the 
woman with uplifted tomahawk, 
■when he stumbled and fell. She 
darted lanyard, and buried her knife 
in his heart. The sole surviving 
assailant now turned aud fled, dis- 
charging, however, a bullet wiiich 
wounded the man in the arm. 

They had now reached that rocky 
range from which the eastern and 
western rivers of those mighty pro- 
vinces take their common departure* 


Here they estimated the height of the 
pass to be seven or eight thousand feat 
above sea-level, while the peaks 
seemed to be nearly half that height 
above their heads. 

Of course, the party often felt the 
torture of mosquitoes, but one valley 
was so pre-eminently infested with 
those tormentors, that man and beast 
alike preferred being nearly choked 
with smoke, in which they plunged 
for the sake of escaping their stings. 
I) ut \vc advert to this common plague 
of all forest travel, only for its 
legendary honours. 

“The Canadians vented their curses 
against the old maid, who had the 
credit of having brought the scourge 
upon earth, by praying for something 
to fill up the leisure of her single 
blessedness.” And if, as the author 
observes, “ the tormentors would 
confine themselves to nunneries and 
monasteries, the world might see 
Munetiiing more of the fitness of things 
in the matter.” 

At the close of August, the party 
reached Fort Vancouver, having 
crossed the Continent, by a route of 
five thousand miles, in twelve weeks’ 
travelling. 

They now made a visit to the Rus- 
sian- American Company’s Establish- 
ment of a«\v Archangel. This ex- 
hibited considerable sigusof commerce. 
In the harbour were five sailing vessels 
from 250 to ;350 tons ; besides a large 
bark in the offing in tow«of a steamer, 
which brought advices from St Peters- 
burg]! down to the end of April. An 
officer came off conveying Governor 
E t holme’ s compliments and welcome. 
The party landed, and were received 
in the residence situated on the top of 
a rock. The Governor’s dwelling con- 
sisted of a suite of apartments com- 
municating. according to the Russian 
fashion, with each other, all the public 
rooms being handsomely decorated 
and richly furnished. It commanded 
a view of the whole establishment, 
which whs, in fact, a little village. 
About half way down tlio rook, 
two batteries frowned respectively 
over tho land and the water. Behind 
the Bay arise stupendous piles of 
conical mountains with summits of 
everlasting snow. To seaward, Mount 
Edgceumbc, also in the form of a 
cone, rears its trunk-headed peak, still 
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lemembered as the source of smoke 
and Same, lava, and ashes, but now 
the repository of the snows of an 
age. Next day* the Governor, in full 
uniform, came in his gig to' return 
the visit to Sir George on board his 
steamer. The party were invited on 
shore, where they were introduced to. 
Madame Etholine, a pretty and lady- 
like woman, a native of -Finland. 
They then visited the schools, in 
which there were twenty boys and as 
many girls ; the boys were intended 
chiefly for the naval service, nor did 
religion seem to be neglected any 
more than education. The Greek 
Church had its bishop, fifteen priests, 
deacons, and followers, and the Lu- 
therans had their clergyman. The 
ecclesiastics were all maintained by 
the Imperial Government. Such is 
.Sitka, tile principal depot of the Rus- 
sian -American Company. It has 
■various subordinate establishments. 
The operations of the Company are 
becoming more extensive, and at this 
period the returns of the trade 
-amounted to about 25,000 skins of 
beavers, otters, foxes, &c. . 

Among the company at the Russian 
Governor’s, was a half-breed native, 
who had been the leader of an expe- 
dition equipped some years ago, for 
the discovery of what would here be 
styled the North-East passage. The 
Russians reached Feint Barrow shortly 
ifter the expedition under Mr Thomas 
Simpson had reached the same point 
from the opposite direction. The 
climate seems to be sufficiently trying, 
and during the four days at Sitka there 
was nearly one continued fall of rain. 
Th^weather was cold and squally, 
snow had fallen, and the channels 
were traversed by restless masses 
which had broken off from theglaciers. 
In short nothing could exceed the 
dreariness of the coast. 

This shore, of which so much has 
been said and written during the late 
Oregon negociations, is described as 
the very scene for the strain -boat. 
Here are the Straits of Juan de Fuca ; 
and here Admiral Fonte penetrated np 
the more northerly inlets. They are 
the very region made for the steam- 
boat, as in the case of a sailing vessel 
their dangers and delays would have 
been tripled and quadrupled. But 
» steam has also a power almost su- 


perstitious on the minds of tire na- 
tives ; besides acting on their 
fears, it has in a great measure 
subdued* their love of robbery and 
\iolence. It has given the savage a 
new sense of the superiority of his 
white brother. 

A striking instance of this feeling 
is. given. After the arrival of the 
emigrants from Red River, their 
guide, an Indian, took a short trip in 
the Beaver. When asked what he 
thought of her, u Don’t ask me,” was 
his reply. u I cannot speak ; my friends 
will think that Hell lies wfcehi let them 
know what I have seen. Indians are 
fools, and know nothing. I can see 
that the iron machinery makes the 
ship go, but I cannot see what makes 
the iron ffiachiuery itself go.” This 
man, though intelligent, and partly 
civilized, was nevertheless so full of 
doubt and wonder that he would not 
leave ike vessel till he had got a cer- 
tificate to the. effect that he had been 
on board of a ship which needed 
neither sails nor paddles, — any do- 
cument in writing being regarded by 
the'lndiaus as unquestionable. Fort 
V ancouver — w T hich . will probably 
be the head of a great colony, is 
about ninety miles from the sea, the 
Colombia in front of it, being a mile 
in width— contains houses, stores, 
magazines, &e. Outside the fort, 
the dwellings of the servants, &t\ 
form a little village. The people of 
the establishment vary' in number, 
according to the season of the year, 
from one hundred and thirty to more 
than two hundred. Divine service is 
regularly performed every Sunday in 
English to the Protestants. But at 
the time of this journal there was un- 
fortunately no English clergyman 
connected with the establishment. 

Sir George himself now visited 
California, the region which the Mexi- 
can war is bringing into prominent 
notice. The harbour of San Francisco 
is magnificent, the first view of the 
shore presented a ley el sward, of about 
a mile in depth, backed by a ridge of 
grassy slopes, the whole pastured by 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, 
which, without a keeper or a fold, 
fattened whether their owners waked 
er slept. * 

The harbour displays a sheet of 
water of about thirty miles in length 
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by about twelve in breadth, sheltered 
from every wind by an amphitheatre 
of green hills. But this sheet of 
water forms only a part in the inland 
sea of San Francisco. Whaler’s Har- 
bour, at its own northern extremity, 
communicates by a strait of about 
two miles in width with the bay of 
San Pedro, which leads by means of 
a second strait into FreshWater Bay, 
■of nearly the sarile form and magni- 
tude, and which forms the? receptacle 
of two great* rivers, draining vast 
tracts of country to the south-east 
and north-east, which are navigable 
for inland craft, so that the harbour, 
besides its matchless qualities as a 
port of refuge on this surf-beaten 
coast, is the outlet of an immense, 
fair, and fertile region. 

But the beauties of nature are use- 
less when they fall into the hands of 
idlers and fools. Every thing in those 
line countries seems to be 'boasting 
and beggary. Every thing has been 
long sinking into ruin, through mere 
indolence. The Californians once 
manufactured the fleeces of jtlieir 
sheep into cloth. They are now too 
lazy to weave or spin* too lazy even 
to clip and wash- the raw material, 
and now the sheep have been literally 
destroyed to make more room for the 
homed cattle. 

They once, made the daily an object 
of attention, now neither butter nor 
cheese is to be found in the province. 
They once produced in the Missions 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat and 
maize,— they were lately buying flour 
at Monterey at the rate of £6 a 
sack. Beef was oncoplentiful, — they 
were now buying salted salmon for 
the sea-store for one paltry vessel, 
which constituted the entire 3ine-of- 
battle of the Californian navy. 

The author justly observes, that 
this wicked abuse of the soil-arid con- 
sequent poverty of the people results 
wholly frotii “ the objects of the colo- 
nisation.” Thus the emigrants from 
England to the northern colonies 
looked to subsistence from the fruits 
of labour; ploughed, harrowed, and 
.grew rich, and civilized. On the 
other hand the colonists of “New 
France” a name which comprehended 
the valleys of the St Lawrence and 
Mississippi, dwindled and pined away, 
partly because' the golden dreams of 


the free trade carried them way from 
stationary pursuits, and, partly 'be- 
cause the government considered them 
rather as soldiers than settlers. In 
like maimer Spanish America, with its 
Serras of silver, holding out to every 
adventurer the hope of earning his 
bread -without the sweat of his brow, 
became the paradise of idlers. 

In California the herds of cattle, 
and the sale of their hides and tallow, 
offer so easy a subsistence, that the 
population think of no other, and in 
consequence are poor, degenerate, 
and dwindling. Their whole educa- 
tion consists in bullock hunting. In 
thi% view, unjust and violent as may 
be the aggressions of the American 
arms, it is difficult to regret the trans- 
fer of the territory into any hands 
which will bring these fine countries 
into the general use of mankind, root 
out a race incapable of improvement, 
and fill the hills and valle} r s of tMs 
mighty province with corn and man. 

At present the produce of a bullock 
in hide, tallow, and horns, is about 
live dollars, (the beef goes for nothing) 
of which the farmer’s revenue ifc 
averaged at a dollar and a half. This 
often makes up a large income. 
General Vallego, who had about eight 
' thousand head Of cattle, must receive 
from this source about ten thousand 
d ol 1 ars a-y ear . The former Missions, 
or Monkish revenues, must have been 
very large; that of San Jose possess- 
ing thirty thousand head of cattle, 
Santa Clara nearly half' the number, 
and San Gabriel more than both 
together. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
monks had made a handsome' %ff air 
of holiness in the good old times. 
Previously to the Mexican ro olution 
their “missions” amounted, in the 
upper province alone, to twenty-one, 
every one of course with its endow- 
ment on a showy scale. Every monk 
had an annual stipend of four hundred 
dollars But this was mere pocket- 
money ; they had “ donations and ‘be- 
quests’ 1 from the living and from the 
dead, a most capacious source of opu- 
lence, and of an opulence continually 
growing, constituting what wastermed 
the phms fund of California. Btesidesall 
these things, they had the cheap labour 
of eighteen thousand converts. But the 
drones were to be suddenly smoked out 
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of their hives. Mexico declared itself 
a republic ; and, as tlie first act of a 
republic, in eveiy part of the world, 
is to plunder every body, the property 
of the monks went in the natural 
way. The lands and beeves, the 
“ donations and bequests were made 
a national' property,” in 1825. Still 
some show of moderation was exhi- 
bited, and the names and some of the 
offices of the missions were preserved. 
But, in 1836, the Californians took 
the whole affair into their own hands, 
threw oil* the Central Government, 
s and were “ free, independent,” and* 
beggared. ’ The Missions were then 
u secularized ” at their ease. ^Tho 
Mexican government was furious for 
a while, and threatened the Califor- 
■ mans with all the thunders of its rage 
but the- vengeance ended in the simple 
condition, that California should still 
acknowledge the Mexican supremacy, 
taking her own way in all that had 
been done, was: doing, and was to be 
done. 

The travellers had now an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of a Cali- 
fornian mansion, the house of the chief 
proprietor in this quarter, General 
Vallego. 

We must acknowledge that Sir 
George Simpson would have much 
improved his volumes by striking out 
the whole of this description, it is 
evident that lie was received with 
dlvilities of every kind ; — he was pro- 
videdwith horses and attendants; — 
he was taken to see all the remarkable 
features of the estate and the habits 
of its people ; lie was feted, introduced 
to wife and daughters, sons-iii-iaw r 
and dftughters-iu-law, sung and danced 
for, and smiled oil and talked with, 
as if he had been a prince ; and yet his 
whole account of this hospitality throws 
it into the most repulsive light imagi- 
nable ; — cold dinners, bad attendance, 
rude furniture, and so forth, form the 
staple of his conceptions ; and if his 
book should ever- reach General Yal- 
lego’s hands, which it probafily will, 
through the zeal of Amfcric.au repubii- 
cation, we can easily imagine that lie 
will become cautious in his hospitality 
for the time to come. We, at least , shall 
not extend the vexation of tMs Spa- 
nish gentleman by quotiug any part 
• of this unfortunate bevue. We say 
this with regret. But this style of 


repaying generous hospitality cannot 
be too distinctly reproved, for the 
sake of all future travellers who may 
want, not merely hospitality, but pro- 
tection. 

The next subject .of description is 
Monterey, wliicii has lately assumed 
a peculiar interest, as one of the ob- 
jects of the American invasion. The ■ 
Bay of Monterey forms a segment of 
a circle with a chord' of about eighteen 
miles. Monterey had always been 
the seat of government, though it con- 
sisted of but a few buildings. But, 
since the revolution of 1836, it has 
expanded into a population of about 
seven hundred souls. The town occu - 
pics a plain, bounded by a lofty ridge. 
The dwellings are the reverse of pom- 
pous, being all built of mud bricks. 
The houses are remarkable for a 
paucity of windows, glass being inor- 
dinately dear; even parchment almost 
imat tail 1 , able, and the artists in window- 
making charging three dollars a-day! 

But, to the Californians, perhaps 
this privation of light is not an evil. 
u White it makes the rooms cooler, it 
cannot, by any possibility, interfere 
with the occupations of those who do 
nothing. The bed affords a, curious 
contrast to the rest of the furniture. 
While the apartments exhibit a deal- 
table, badly made chairs, probably a 
Dutch clock, and an old looking-glass, 
the bed “challenges admiration by 
snowy white sheets, fringed with lace,' 
a pile of soft pillows, covered with the 
finest linen or the richest satin, and a 
wdi-arranged drapery of costly and 
tasteful curtains.” Still this bed is 
“ but a whited sepulchre,” with a 
w r ool mattress the impenetrable 

stronghold of millions of .” We 

leave the rc$t to the imagination. 

The history of “ Political Causes 
and Effects ” Would make a curious 
volume ; and it would admirably dis- 
play, at once the profound agency of 
Providence, and the shortsightedness 
of human policy. It would scarcely 
be supposed that the devastation of 
Europe, and the sack of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Moscow, found their origin in a 
Spanish treaty, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, half a century before. 

-The power of France in the interior 
of America, which had extended from 
Canada to Louisiana, and which form- 
ed a line of posts for its boundary 
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along this immense internal frontier, 
kept tlie British colonies in a state of 
constant alarm ; and, by consequence, 
in a state of continual dependence on 
England. But the English possession 
of Canada, in 1763, and tlie cession 
of Louisiana to Spain at the same 
period, as they lessened the alarms, 
loosened the allegiance of tlie British 
colonies. The next steps wjre more 
obvious. The war of the United 
States, in which France whs an auxi- 
liary, inflamed the French popula- 
tion with tlie hope of breaking down 
the strength *>f England and the aris- 
tocracy of France. But tike expense 
of equipping the French allied force 
fell heavy on an exchequer already 
burthened by the showy extravagance 
of the Regent -Orleans, and by the 
gross profligacies of Louis XV. To 
relieve the exchequer, the States Ge- 
neral were summoned ; and from that 
moment began the Revolution. The 
European war was the result of a 
republican government, and the con- 
quest of the Continent tlie result of 
placing Napoleon on the throne of the 
empire. What further results Amy 
be still preparing are beyond our 
knowledge but it can scarcely be 
conceived tliat the chain is yet finally 
broken. 

But before we take leave of Cali- 
fornia, we must do it the justice to 
speak of San Barbara, which, as the 
author rather emphatically expresses 
it, is to Monterey u what the parlour 
is to the kitchen." 

The bay is an unfavourable one, 
being exposed to the “ worst winds 
of the worst season." But the town 
having been selected as the favourite 
retreat of the more respectable func- 
tionaries of the province, Santa Barbara 
exhibits the charms of aristocratic 
manners. The houses, externally, 
are superior to any others on tlie coast, 
and, internally, exhibit taste in their 
furniture and ornament. The ladies 
excite the author's pen into absolute 
rapture; their sparkling eyes and 
glossy hair, are, in themselves, suffi- 
cient to negative the idea of tameness 
or insipidity, while their sylph-like 
figures exhibit fresh graces at every 
step.. This is supported by the inore 
important qualities, of u being by far 
the more industrious half ,pf the com- 
munity, and performing their house - 
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hold duties with cheerfulness and 
pride.” 

The men are a handsome race, and 
the greatest dandies imaginable, com- 
pletely modelled on the Andalusian 
Majo, and displaying tlie finest linen, 
the most embroidered pantaloons, and 
the most glittering jackets in the 
western world. Of course, it cannot 
be expected of any Spaniards that 
they should do much, and beaux so fine 
cannot be expected to do any thing, 
Accordingly, his day is spent in riding 
from house to house, on a horse as fine 
as liimsclf, a living machine of trap- 
pings, and the nights in dancing, 
billiard-playing, and flirting. 

In all countries where serious things 
are habitually turned into trifles, 
trifles become serious things. “ The 
balls, in fact, seem more like a matter 
of business than any tiling else that 
is done in California. For whole days 
beforehand, sweetmeats are labori- 
ously prepared in the greatest variety, 
and from beginning to end of 4 he fes- 
tivities, which have been known to 
last several successive nights, so as to 
make* the performers, after wearing 
out their pumps, trip it in sea-boots, 
both men and wothen displaying as 
much gravity as if attending the 
funeral of their friends.” 

A still more humanising portion of 
their tastes is their passion for musip. 
The guitar is heard in every house. 
Father, mother, and child are all play- 
ing and singing; and, to the praise of 
their taste be it spoken, playing no- 
thing but the fandangoes, seguidillas, 
and ballads of Spain ; the truest, purest, 
and most touching of all music ; well 
worth all tlie hammered harmonies pf 
the German school, and all the long- 
winded and laborious bravnras of 
the Italian. Tlie Spanish music is the 
most refined, and yet the most natural, 
iu the world. 

We are glad to see this experi- 
enced judge of men and things speak- 
ing of the Californians as u a happy 
people possessing the means of physi- 
cal pleasure to the full," oven though 
lie qualifies the opinion by their 
u knowing no higher kind of enjoy- 
ment. 15 

It is true, that the Englishman, who 
knows what intellectual enjoyment is, 
will not abandon that highest, though 
most toilsome, of all gratifications, for 
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inferior indulgences ; but it would be 
a fortunate hour for the Englishman 
when he could get rid of some portion 
of the toil that wears away his life, 
in exchange for the lighthearted plea- 
sures and simple occupations of 
foreign existence. Nor is there any 
man who less prefers tho dogged 
round of his cheerless exertions,, or 
who is more genuinely susceptible of 
essential enjoyment. We e\ on think 
that the culth ated Englishman lias a 
finer relish for enjoyment than the 
man of any other country. The 
caperings of the Frenchman, or the 
-grimaces of the Italian, have but 
little connexion with the mind. Ail 
foreigners seem wretched when they 
have no physical excitement. There 
i& not a more miserable object on 
earih, than a Frenchman wandering 
through the streets of London on a 
Sunday, when he can neither see the 
print shops in the day, nor go to the 
play at night. The Gorman is heart- 
broken *for the same reason, and 
shrouds himself and his sorrow in 
double clouds of smoke.' The Italian 
would worship Diana of Ephesus, or 
the Great African Snake, it its pa- 
geantry, orpuppeMhow, an ouhl enable 
him to get through the day oi dosed 
shops and no opci a ! Yet , eontcni] >ti- 
ble as this redle-s hunting atto 
nothings is, it would be fortunate tor 
•Uttif we could qualify the severity and 
constancy of our national toil by some 
mixture of the ligjUor pursuits of tile 
Continent.* 

The fertility of ( ‘alifornin is bound- 
less; it produces every thing that 
Inman appetite can desire. In the 
Mission -garden of ^ ban Gabriel were 
produced grapes, * oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, bananas, plums, peaches, 
apples, pears, pomegranates, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, Arc. Ac., while in 
the adjoining Mission were lbundin ad- 
tlition, tobacco, the plantain, thecocoa- 
nut, the indigo plant, and the sugar ca no . 

But Nature is nothing, in this 
country, without a miracle ; f .md the 
history of every village probably fur- 
nishes its legend. The Missions, 
liOArcvcr, may be presumed to be the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven. • 

“ When Padre Pedro Cambon, and 
Padro Someiii, were selecting a site 
lor the Mission, escorted by ten sol- 
diers, a multitude of Indians, aimed, 


presented themselves, and setting up 
horrid yells, seemed determined to 
oppose its establishment. The fathers, 
fearing that war would ensue, took 
out a picoe of cloth with the image of 
our Lady upon it, and held it up in view 
of the barbarians. This was no sooner 
done, than tho whole were quiet, bciflfe 
subdued by the sight of this most pre- 
cious image; and throwing on tho 
ground tneir bows and arrows, their 
two captains came running te lay tho 
beads, which they had yound their 
necks, at the feet of the Sovereign 
Queen, in proof of their tender regard.” 
We recommend the trial of this holy 
Cloth on General Taylor. 

But there is no limit" to the richness of 
this region. The valley of the Zularcs, 
in the neighbourhood, Avould support 
millions of people. Its lakes and 
rivers all abound in fish, its forests 
have all kinds of trees, some of them 
growing to a size which, but for tin* 
force ot testimony, .would bo incredi- 
ble. One of these is stated by Hum- 
boldt as of one hundred and eighteen 
feet in girth. But this is a AA'alking- 
stick compared with another at Bo- 
dega, as described to Sir George by 
Governor Etholine, of Sitka. U is 
thirty-six JhiBsian fathoms (seven feet 
cadi) in '.pan, and seventv-five in 
height ; so that, it tflpcied into a per 
feet cone, it would contain nearly 
tAventy-two thousand tons ot baik ami 
timber. In addition, the vallev con- 
tains immense herds ot wild horses, 
in -troops of seveial thcufeands each. 
What a country will Hits be, when it 
shall fall into the hands ot an intelli- 
gent people! 

Tho last of the five posts S«n Diego, 
is, next to San Francisco, the best 
harbour in the province. Thus, Upper 
California contains, at its opposite 
extremities, tAvo of the best harbours 
on the Pacific Ocean ; each of them 
being enhanced in value by the dis- 
tance of any others worthy of tho 
name, San Francisco being nearly 
one thousand miles from Port Disco- 
very in the north, and Sap Diego 
six hundred miles from the Bay of 
Magdalena in the south. 

That in the hands of any vigorous 
possessors this country would form a 
most powerful kingdom, is beyond all 
question ; and Sir George Simpson 
evidently thinks that it might easily 
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be acquired, and with a legitimate 
claim too, by England. But the still 
higher question is the policy of a per- 
petual increase of territory. England 
already has in America a larger extent 
of territory than she can people for 
fiu§ hundred years to come. But the 
possession of California, - and perhaps 
of the whole extent of the Mexican 
provinces, is oft the eve of decision ; 
the American invasion has found no 
resistance that can deserve the* name. 
The Mexicans fly in every quarter, 
and a few discharges of cannon 
put them U> flight by thousands: 
At this moment the whole Mexican 
Republic, equal iu size to half a 
dozen European States, appears to 
be crumbling into - fragments. The 
rambling expeditions of the Ameri- 
cans are ravaging it in all direc- 
tions with impunity, . and armies 
which might, have been long since 
annihilated by a mere guerilla . war, 
have been suffered to march from 
city to city, with scarcely more resis- 
tance than a cattle-stealing skirmish# 
By the last intelligence. Saw Juan 
d’ Ulloa has fallen, ami Vera Cruz 
has capitulated after a siege of only 
three days and a half. The castle is 
the strongest fortification in the 
Western World- and, as, Napoleon 
said of Malta, “It is lucky that it 
had somebody inside to open the 
gates for us: 17 the garrison of this 
fortress scCms to have been placed 
there merely for the purpose of surren- 
dering it. But, whatever may be the 
fate of men who had such a fortress 
to defend, and yet whose defence ac- 
tually cost the assailants but seventeen 
killed ! there can be but one feeling 
of commiseration for the unhappy 
inhabitants of Vera Cruz, on whom 
was rained, day and night, a shower 
of shot and shell amounting to more 
than seven thousand of those tremen- 
dous missiles. It is computed that 
the slaughter, and that slaughter 
chiefly of women ’ and children, 
amounts to thousands. These are 
terrible things, even where they may 
be suppo^pd the necessities of war. 
But here we can discover no necessity 
— Vera Cruz was no fortification, it 
was nearly an opyn town. We re- 
collect no similar instance of a bom- 
bardment. In Europe, it has long been 
n rule of military morals, that no open 


city shall ever be bombarded. Wfr 
believe it to be the boast of the first 
living soldier in the world — and we 
could have no more honourable one— 
that he never suffered a city to 
bombarded ; from the obvious fact, 
that the chief victims were the help- 
less inhabitants, while the soldiery 
are sheltered by the casemates and 
bomb-proofs. 

At all events, we must regard* the 
contest as decided. The Govern- ' 
meat has exhibited nothing more 
than a sul&n resolution ; and the peo- 
ple little more than the apathy of 
their own cattle ; the troops have ex- 
hibited no evidence of discipline, and 
the only resource of the Finance has 
been in the wild projects of an empty 
Exchequer. Whether the United 
States will be the more prosperous 
for this conquest, is* a question of 
time .alone. Whether the facility of 
the conquest may not make the mul- 
titude frantic for general aggression,— 
whether the military men of the States* 
may not obtain a popularity and as- 
sume a power which has been hitherto 
confined to civil life, — whether the 
attractions of military career may not 
turn the rising generation from the 
pursuits of trade and tillage, to the 
idle, or the ferocious life of ‘the Ame- 
rican campaigner, — and whether the 
pressure of public debt, the necessity 
for maintaining tlieir half-savage con- 
quests by an army, and the passion 
for territorial aggrandisement, may 
not urge them to a colonial w r ar with 
England, — are only parts of the great 
problem which the next flve-and- 
twenty years will compel the Ame- 
rican Republic to $olyc. 

At the same time; We cannot avoid 
looking upon the invasion of Mexico 
as a portion of that extraordinary 
and mysterious agency which is now 
shaking all the great stagnant -dis- 
tricts of the world ; w hich has already 
awaked Turkey in Europe and in 
Asia Minor; which lias brought Egypt 
iuto civilised fiction ; which has broken 
clown the barbarism of the Algerine^ 
and planted 4he French standard in 
place of the furies and profligacies of 
African Mahometanism. Deeply de4 
ptccating tjic guilt of those aggres- 
sions, ami condemning the crimes by 
which they have been sustained, w*e * 
cannot but regard changes sounex- 
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I, pected> so powcrfal, and so simulta- 
neous, as the operation of <& higher 
» power than man’s, with objects altogc- 
thcr superior to the short-sightedness 
of man, and amply bearing the cha- 
racter of working good ou<t of evil, 
which belongs to the history of Di- 
vine Providence in all the ages of the 
world. * 

There i3 one peculiarity in these 
volumes which we cannot sufficiently 
^Applaud, and' that is, the thoroughly 
EngUsh spirit in which they arp 
written. Without weak partiality, for 
the reasons are every where assigned ; 
without narrow prejudice, for the 
facts are in all instances stated ; and 
without derogating from the merits of 
other nations, the work is calculated 
*to give a just conception of the value 
of England to the world. 

On his retnfn from the Sandwich 
Isles — an interesting portion of his 
travels, to which we have riot now 
time to advert in detail — and pre- 
paring to start from the Russian post 
of New Archangel by a five months’ 
journey through the Russian empire, 
he gives a glance at what he has done. 

111 1 have,” says he, 44 threaded my 
way round nearly half the globe, 
traversing about 220 degrees of longi- 
tude, and upwards of 100 of latitude, 
barely one fourth of this by the ocean. 
Notwithstanding all this, 1 have uni- 
formly felt more at home, with the 
exception of my first sojourn at Sitka, 
than T should have felt in Calais. 1 
have every where seen our race, under 
a great variety of .circumstances, 
either actually virtually invested 
with the attribute of sovereignty.” 

After a few wortjs on the vigour of 
the English bloo&f as exhibited in the 
commerce, intelligence,, and activity 
of the United States, he returns to 
the immediate possessions and prowess 
of England. “1 hav<5 seen the English 
posts which stud the wilderness from 
the Canadian lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean. I have seen English adven- 
turers with that innate power which 
makes every individual, whether 
Briton or American, ^ real repre- 
sentative of his country, monopolis- 
ing tlie trade, and influencing tkp 
destinies of California. And lastly; 
# I have seen the English" merchants 
of a .barbarian Archipelago, which 
promises, under their guidance, to 


become the centre of the traffic of the 
east and the west, of the new world 
and the old. In saying all this, I 
have seen less than half the grandeur 
of the English race. How insignifi- 
cant in comparison arc all the other 
nations of the earth, one nation al^o 
excepted. * Russia and Great Britafr 
literally gird the globe wliere either 
continent has the greatest breadth, a 
fact which, taken in connexion with 
their early annals, can scarcely fail 
to be regarded as the work of a special 
Providence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, a scanty and obscure 
people suddenly burst on the west 
and east, as the doriiinant race 1 of the 
times; one swarm of the Normans 
making its way to England, while 
another was establishing its supre- 
macy over the Sclavoniaus of the 
Borysthenes, the two being to meet 
in opposite directions at the end of a 
thousand years.” 

lie regards the < gigantic power of 
Russia as* in an unconscious co- 
partnership with England in the 
grand cause of commerce and civilisa- 
tion! He also makes the curious and 
true remark that, notwithstanding the 
astonishing successes of the Normans 
in Europe, they were never numerous 
enough to establish their language in 
any of the conquered countries. 
Their unparalleled successes, there- 
fore, seem to express the idea that 
those feeble bands of wafriors wore 
strengthened everywhere to accom- 
plish the purposes of Providence. 

We Jnow come to the overland 
journey to Siberia. On the 23d of 
J nly, they reached the port of Ochotsk, 
where, however, they were met by 
masses of floating ice. Here Sir 
George had the first intelligence from 
England, which brought to his Eng- 
lish heart the glad tidings of the birth 
of a Prince of Wales. They found 
this settlement a collection of lints on 
a shingly beach. The population is 
about 800 souls. A more dreary 
scene can scarcely be conceived than 
the surrounding country. Not a tree, 
and even scarcely A green Jdade is to 
be seen within miles of the town. 
The climate is on a par with the soil. 
The summer consists of three months 
of damp and chilly wcfCtlier, dur- 
ing great part of which tho snow 
stUl covers the hills, and the ice 
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chokes the harbour, and this is suc- 
ceeded by nine months of dreary 
winter. But when men find fault with 
such a climate as this,, the fact is, 
that the fault is tlieii* own. Those 
climates were never intended for the 
residence of man; they wove intended 
for the white bear, the seal, the whale, 
and the fur-bearing animals. To those 
inhabitants, they arc perfectly adapt- 
ed. If the rage of conquest, or the 
eagerness for gain, fixes human beings 
iu the very empire of w inter, they are 
intruders, and must suffer for their 
unsuitable thou c of a locale. 

The principal food of the inhabitants 
is fish. On fish they feed thcmsclv es ; 
their dogs — which are equivalent to 
their carriage horses — their cattle, and 
their poultry, are also chiefly fed oil 
fish. All other provisions are ruin- 
ously dear. Flour costs twenty-eight 
rubles the pood* — (arable is worth 
about a franc, the pood is thirty -six; 
English pounds.} Beef is^o dear as 
to ho regarded as a treat, and wines 
and groceries have to pay a hyid 
carriage of seven thousand mile*. 

Hero, too, the people drink tea ill 
the Myle in which it was introduced 
iu more primitive days into Europe. 
It is of the kind known ah brie k tea, 
being made up in cakes, and i* con- 
hiimed iu great quantities by tin* 
lower ordois in Siberia, being made* 
into a thick soup, with the addition of 
butter and halt. 

On the 27 th of the month, they 
began their journey across Siberia. 
After leaving the shore, and boating 
the river Ochota, to an e nearn pinout 
where thev wore to meet their horses, 
hired at the rate of forty-fn c rubles u 
horse, on an agi cement to be con- 
veyed to Yakutsk iu eighteen dayh, 
they struck into the country, which 
exhibited torests of pine, their pro- 
gress Ix'ing about four or the miles an 
hour. The Yakuti appear to be very 
industrious; young and old, male and 
female, being always occupied in 
some useful employment. When not 
engaged in travelling or farming, men 
and boys make, saddles, harness, &e. ; 
while the women and girls keep house, 
dress skins, prepare clothing, and 
attend to tho dairy. They are also 
remarkably kind to strangers, for 
ijplk and cream, the best things they 
had to give, were freely* offered in 
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eyety village. Tips was tho litife of y 
July , yet the snow was still partial^ 
lying on the ground. From day to 
day they met caravans of horses ; an cl 
oue day they were startled by tho 
shouts of a party at the head of 
them. Their next sight was a herd 
of cattle running wildly in all direc- 
tions, and the cause was seen in a hnge^ 
slie-bear and her cub moving off at a 
round trot. On this route, tits bears 
are both fierce and numerous. Tift 
c6untry had now become more fertile; 
there was no want of flowering plants, 
and the forests were enlivened by tho 
warbling of birds, which, contrasted 
as it was with the deathlike silence 
of the American woods, was peculiarly 
grateful to the ear. In the course 
of tho day, the vexatious incident 
occurred of meeting the courier, with 
the letters from England, which had 
been looked for so anxiously on tho 
arrival of the travellers in - Siberia ; 
but the bag* of course could not be 
opened on the road. 

The presence of the Cossack, who 
attended the party, was of great im- 
portance in quickening the movements 
of the natives; but they seemed kind 
and good-natured, full of civility to 
the strangers, aud not without Rome 
degree ot education. The Yakuti 
have a singular mode of estimating 
distances. - In Germany, a common 
measure of distance is the time that 
it takes to smoke a pipe. In this part 
of Siberia, they take as their unit 
the* time necessary for .boiling a kettle 
of a particular sort of food. They tfcll 
you, that such and such a place is so 
many kettles off, or half a kettle, or, as 
the case may bo, only part of a kettle. 

At la*t (hey arrive at the Lena. This 
is described as one of the grandest 
riv era in the w orld. At a distance of 
thirteen hundred versts from the sea, 
(three versts art* equal to two miles,) it 
ib from five to six miles w ide. Its entire 
length i* not less than four thousand 
versts. The word Lena implies lazy 
— a name justified by the circuitous 
flowing of its stream. At Yakutsk, 
the seat of the Governor, they were 
receiv od with great civility in this 
capital of the province, latitude sixtp^ 
two north, and longitude one hundred 
and thirty-Keast, Tho extreme tem- 
perature of summer and winter is* 
almost beyond belief, the thermometer 
i 2 Y 
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having risen ia the shade to 106° of 
Fahrenheit, and in winter having 
fallen to 83° below zero — making a dif- 
ference of 1 89° In this district arc 
the enormous deposits of mainhioth 
bones. Spring after spring, tfio allu- 
vial bapks of the lakes ancl rivers 
crumbling under the thaw have 'given 
jup their dead; and the islands opposite < 
to the mouth of the Yana, and, ns 
there was reason for believing, even 
tile bed of the ocean itself, teems with 
those mysterious memorials of anti- 
quity. The question is, how do 
those bones come there?' Sir George, 
after giving the opinions of some of 
the professors of geology, conceives 
the most natural account of the phe- 
nomeiiou to be, that tlio&e animals or 
their bones were swept from the great 
Tartarian pasturages of Coin, by the 
watcis uf the Deluge, towards the 
ocean. We must acknowledge that 
this has hong been our own opiniou. 
It must be remembered that the Scrip- 
tural account states the rising of the 
Deluge to have been gradual. The 
vain foil forty days and nights. All 
living things would of course make 
their way to the heights to escape the 
rising inundation of the valleys. The 
cattle thus grouped together in im- 
mense herds, (the buffalo, in the 
prairies at the present day sometimes 
exceed five thousand in one past urnge, ) 
thus gathered into one mass, would 
be finally submerged, and swept away 
in whatever irresistible current rushed 
over the spot on which thev stood. 
The frost of the region, which pene- 
trates the earth to tljwlcpth apparently 
of some hundred lRt, wctuld thence- 
forth preserve them from decay. The 
tusks form an article of considerable 
trade, the ivory selling from a shilling 
to one and liinepence a pound, accord- 
ing to the perfection of the tusks. 

One of the travellers’ especial 
wishes was, to have visited the 
town of Kiaclira, the place of com- 
merce between the Russians and the 
Chinese. But a note from the 4J over- 
uor mentioned that the Chinese had 
suddenly stopped all communication. 
But a<&w words may be given to a 
commerce so peculiar. By the treatv 
of Ncrtshinsk, a reciprocal liberty or 
^traffic was stipulated; and accordingly 
Caravans on the part of the Russian 
government, and individual traders, 


used to visit Pekin. But the Musco- 
vites exhibited so much of the native 
habits in “ drinking and roystering,” 
that, after exhausting the patience of 
the Celestials during three-and-thirty 
years, they were wholly excluded. 
But a cessation of five years having 
taken place, the Russians in 1728 
I obtained a treaty, by which indi* 
viduaJs were permitted to trade on 
the frontier; and Kiachta was built. 
Rut public caravans were permitted 
to go on to Pekin. At length, in 1762, 
'Catherine fixed the grand emporium 
at KLulita. 

This town, standing on a beach of 
the same name, is within about half 
a furlong of the Chinese village of 
Maimatschin, (about the fiftieth pa- 
rallel of latitude.) being one thousand 
miles from Pekin, and four thousand 
from Moscow . Such are the enormous 
distances through which the eager- 
ness for mono) -making drives the 
children of* men. 

The materials of the Russian traf- 
fic are furs, woollens, cottons, lincu, 
vk with articles iu tin, copper, iron, 
Ac. — the whole amountuig to about 
nineteen millions of rubles. The 
Chinese products are tea, silks, sugai - 
candy, Ac. — nominally to the amount 
of seven millions of rubles, but 
probably rising to thrice the value. 
The cliief time of the market is the 
winter. To the chief Russian mer- 
chants this is a species of monopoly, 
and a most thriving one, some of 
them being millionnaires , and living in 
the most sumptuous manner, the 
*• merchant princes” of the wilder- 
ness ! 

We had some curiosity to know the 
condition of the exiles to Siberia from 
this intelligent eye-witness. But he 
gives little more than a glance to a sub- 
ject on which the public mind of Eng- 
land is at present so much engaged. In 
Russia corporal punishment is mucli 
in use; but criminals arc seldom 
put to death. They are marched off 
to, Siberia for every kind of offence, 
from the highest political crime to 
petty larceny. . Tl# most heinous 
offenders arc sent to the mines ; those 
guilty of minor delinquencies are 
settled in villages, or on farms ; and 
those guilty of having opinions dif- 
ferent from those of the government — 
statesmen, authors, and soldiers — are 
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generally suffered to establish them- 
selves in little knots, where they 
spread refinement through the country. 
The consequence is, that “ ail grades 
of society are decidedly more intelli- 
gent than the corresponding grades 
in any other part of the empire, and 
perhaps more so than in most parts 
of Europe.” 

Many of the exiles are now men 
of large income.— “ The dwelling in 
which wc breakfasted to-da> , says the 
traveller, “ was that of a person who, 
had been sent to Siberia against hts 
ml/. Finding that there was but one 
nay of bettering his condition, he 
worked hard, and behaved well. lie 
had now a comfortably furnished 
house' and a well-cultivated farm, 
while a stout wife, and plenty of ser- 
vants bustled about the premises, 
llis son had just arrived from St 
Pctcrrimrg, to visit his exiled father, 
and Tiad the pleasure of eeiug him 
amid all the comforts of life, 1 caping 
sin abundant harvest, and with one 
hundred and fortu person** ill bis pay 1 ” 

lie odrLs, “In fact, for the rtfotw- 
nuj oi tin* criminal, in addition to the 
punishment of the crime, ftilv»ria is 
undoubtedly tin' best />* nitentiary in t im 
world. When not bad enough for the 
mines, each exile is provided with an 
allotment of ground, a house, a horse, 
two eons, agricultural implements, 
and, for the first year, \\ ith pnu isions. 
For three years he pavs no taxes 
whatever, mid for the next ten, onlj" 
half the full amount. To bring fear 
as well as hope to operate in his 
favour, he dearly understands, that 
his very first slip will send him from 
his home and f imily, to toil in the 
mines. Thus does the government 
bestow an almost paternal care oil 
the less atrocious orimiiink” 

Yet with this knowledge bcfoic the 
British Government,— for wc must 
presume that they had not overlooked 
the condition of the Russian exiles; 
and with the still more impressive 
knowledge of the growth of our Aus- 
tralian colonies, andllic improvement 
of the convicN; the new-langled and 
most costly plan is now to be adopted 
of reforming our criminals by keeping 
them at home ! Tims we are to save 
the national expenditure by building 
huge penitentiaries, which will cost 
millions of money, and to secure 


society from depredation, by annually < 
pouring out from those prisons, as the I 
time of then* sentences expires, the 
whole crowd of villany to live on 
villany.oncc more ; — making the very 
streets a place of danger, and filling 
the country with hungry crime. 

The only argument on the opposite 
side is, that the free settlers are 
offended by finding themselves in a 
population of convicts. But to this the 
obvious answer is, that the colonisa- 
tion of Australia was originally in- 
tended as a school of reform — that the 
convicts have been to a great extent 
reformed, which they never would 
have neon at home — that the convict® 
were in the colony first, and that the 
settlers going there with their eyes 
open, have no reason to complain. 

Wc then have a Notice on another 
subject, which is at present engross- 
ing the specula tioiu of all Europe* 
namely, the gold-country on the Ye- 
nissei. Krasnoyayk.the capital, stands 
in, a plain in the centre of the district* 
where the mania of gold- washing 
hr* >ke out al nrat fifteen years ago. Some 
individuals have been singularly lucky 
in their search. One person, after - 
having laboured in vain for three 
\ cars, and expending a million and 
a halt of rubles, suddenly, in this very 
vear, had hit upon a depot which gave 
him a hundred and fifty poods of gold 
— worth thirty-five thousand mbit® „ 
each, or five millions and a half, Of 
rubles. Gold here measures every 
thing a lady’s charms are by weight* 
“a pood is ugood girl, and two or three 
poods are twice iriee as good as % 
wife.” This province alone has, in 
this year, yielded five hundred pood® 
of gold. 

Ekafcerinelmrg is the centre of the , 
mining district of the Uralian moun- 
tains. The population amounts to 
about fourteen thousand, w ho are all 
connected with the mines. The town 
has an iron foundery, a mint for copper 
and silver coin, and various establish- 
ments^’ cutting marble, porphyry^ 
and polishing precious stones. The 
neighbouring mountains appear to bo 
nature’s richest repository (If mine- 
rals, yielding, in great abnudance, dia- 
monds, amethysts, topazes, &c. ; gold* 
silver, Iron, and platina. These in- 
exhaustible treasures chiefly belong 
to Count Dcraidoff and if. Yako- , 
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"TheCoimt is said to receive half 
it mSffion sterling a-year from this 
orincelv urboertv. 

* Hur^fag now towards England, 
with {he anxiety which every one 

* feels to reach home' as the end of a 
tang* Journey seems to bo nigh, the 
traveller passed through l£azau, se- 
cond in national honour to Moscow, 
but found it in &ahe« from a late fire. 
He then hurried on to Nislmey-Nov : 
gorod, the place of the greatest fair iii 
the world, where the traffic brings 
traders from the ends of the earth, and 
where the trade amounts to nineteen 
millions sterling a-ycar. lie then 
traversed the property of Cfoneial 
JSheremotieff, an estate of two days' 
journey , with a hundred thousand 
serfs — a comfortable race when under 
a good riastei , each head of a family 
having a farm, and paying its rent, 
part in produce and part in work 
The people appear to be a gay race — 
singing every where ; singing on the 
roads, singing at work, and singing at 
cutting up their cabbages lor tlic na- 
tional luxury of saw hr out. 

At length w as seen looming in the 
west, with all its steeples and domes, 
the queen of the wilderness, Moscow 
the Magnificent — the most frequently - 
burned of all cities, and. as Sii George 
observes, the most retaliatory on the 
bwrtifts — it lia\ing been burned to 
embers Joyr times, and each time 
the iiicendiaiv nation 
ruined. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the revenge, however sure, 
was slow, for it seldom occurred in less 
than a couple of centuries 1 — Napo- 
leon’s fate being the only instance of 
promptitude on this point 

From Moscow to bt Petersburg, a 


macadamised road of seven hundred 
versts conveyed the traveller to the 
northern city of the Czar, where, on 
the 8th of October, he terminated a 
journey from Ochotsk, of about seven 
thousand miles. In eight days from 
St Petersburg he reached Hamburg, 
and in five days more arrived in Lon- 
don, having rounded the globe in a 
period of nineteen months and twenty- 
six days ! 

We have given an abstract of this 
f work with the more satisfaction, that 
it not merely supplies a certain know- 
ledge of \ast regions of which the 
European world knows little : but that 
it ghes a favourable view of the con- 
dition, the lmbifs, and the temper, of the 
multitudes of our fellow men, spread 
o\cr those immense spac cs of the globe. 
Personally, of coui^e, a mail of the 
official rank and indi\i<lual intelli- 
gence of the writer, might expect the 
hospitality, of the Russian emplo\es. 
llut he seems to Inn e< been met with 
generglkindness— to ha\ e experienced 
no injurv, no obstacle, and no extoi- 
tion ; and, on the whole, ha\ing ex- 
hibited* the good sense which clwe- 
gards the imvdabh annoyances of all 
journeys in distant countries, to ha\e 
escaped all the '-e'c c ler ones wlfu h an 
ill-tempered tra\ellei naturally filings 
upon himself. But the featiue if 
volumes on which we place the still 
higher value, is the honesty of his 
English spirit. He knows the \alne 
of his country ; he does justic e to he r 
principles ; he gives the true view of 
lier power; he \ indicates her inten- 
tions;- and without depreciating the 
merits of foreign nations, lie pays a 
manly tribute to the truth, by r doing 
dcsen cd honour to his own. 
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LETTERS ON THE TRUTIIS CONTAIN^ IN POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 

VI.— KELTOIOUS DELUSIONS : THE POSSESSED : WITCHCRAFT. 


Bear Arciiy,— 1 The subject’s about 
which I propose Writing to you to- 
day arc, delusions of a religious nature ; 
— the idea of being possessed, — the 
grounds of the belief in witchcraft. 
With so much before me, I have no 
room to waste. So, of the first, firsk 

The powerful hold which the feeling 
of religion takes on our nature, at 
once attests the truth of the senti- 
ment, and warns us to be on our guard 
against fanatical excesses. No sub- 
ject can safely be permitted to have 
cxriush e possession of our thought 
least of all the most absorbing and 
exciting of any. 

“ So — it will make u^mad.” 

It is.evidciifthat, with the majority, 
Frovidenco lias designed that worldly 
cares should largely and wholesomely 
employ the mind, and proven; inordi- 
nate craving after an indulgence in 
spiritual stimulation ; while minds of 
the highest order arc diverted, b) Hie 
active dut»tv» of philanthropy, from 
any perilous excess of roligoW con- 
templation. 

Under the Influence of constant and 
concentrated religious thought, not 
only is the reason liable to give wav — 
which is not our theme — but, alterna- 
tively, the nervous system is apt to 
fall into many a form of trance, the 
phenomena of which are mistaken by 
the ignorant for Divine visitation. 
The weakest frame sinfts into- an in- 
sensibility profound as death, in w hie li 
he 1ms visions of heaven and the 
angels. Another lies, in half-waking 
trance, rapt in celestial contemplation 
and beatitude; others arc suddenly 
fixed in cataleptic rigidity; others, 
again, are dashed upon the ground in 
convulsions. The impressive effect 
of these seizures is.heigh toned by their 
supervention in the midst of religious 
exercises, and by the contagious and 
sympathetic influence through wliiili 
their spread is accelerated union g the 
more excitable temperaments and 
weaker' members of large congrega- 
tions. What chance have ignorant 
people, witnessing such attacks, or 


being themselves the subjects of them, 
of escaping the persuasion that they* 
mark the immediate agency of. the 
Holy Spirit V Or, to take ordinary 
informed and sober-minded people," 
— what would they think at seeing 
mixed up with this hysteric disturb- 
ance, distinct proofs of* extraordinary 
perceptive and anticipatory powers, 
such a.a occasionally manifest them- 
selves as parts of trance, to the ra- 
tional explanation of which they might 
not have <*hc key ? 

In the preceding letter, I have 
already exemplified, by the ease of 
Henry Engel brcclit, the occurrence 
of visions of hell and heaven during 
the deepest state of trance. No doubt 
the poor ascetic implicitly believed his , 
whole life the reality of the scenes to 
which bis imagination had transported 
him. 

In a letter from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury to Ambrose Mark Phillips, Esq., 
published tn 1*41, a very interesting 
account it* given of two young women 
S\ ho had lain for mouths or years in 
a state of religious beatitude. Their 
condition, when they were exhibited, 
appears to have been that of »l$lf* 
w aking in trance ; or, perhaps, a shad% 
nearer the lightest form of {ranee-* 
sleep. To increase the force of the 
scene, they appear to have exhibited 
some degree Of trance -perceptive 
pov\ er. But, without this, the mere 
aspect of such persons is wonderfully , 
imposing. If the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity finds a bright comraqpt 
illustration in the Madonnas' afid 
Cherubim of lialfaelle, it seems to 
shine out in still more fruthful wrid- 
ness from the brow of a youn^ jfe’son 
rupfin religious ecstasy. The hangs 
clasped in prayer,— the upturned eyes,* < 
— the expression of lmihblc coufidefco 
’and seraphic hope, (displaced, let fee 
suggest, on a beautiful face,) cofistatutfe 
a picture of which, having v^tndwd'* 
it, I can never forget the force. Y*t * 
1 kucw it was only a trance. So oie 
knows that village churches aanS built 
by common mechanics. Yet when we 
look over an extensive country, and 
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see th© spire from its, clump of found them sitting 
toes rising over each hamlet* or over 


the distant city its minster tower, — 
the images find an approving harmony 
In our feelings, and scour to aid in 
* establishing the genuineness and the 
truth of the sentiment and the faith 
which have reared such expressive 
symbols. 

la the two cases mentioned in Lord 
Shrewsbury’s pamphlet, it is, however, 
painful to observe that trick and arti- 
had been used to bend them to 
' the service of Catholicism. The poor 
. women bore on their hands and feet 
wounds* the -supposed spontaneous 
eruption of delineations of the bleeding 
wounds of the crucifix, and, on the 
forehead, the bloody marks of the 
crown of thorns. To convict the im- 
posture, the' blood-stains from the 
wounds in the feet ran upwards to- 
wards the toes, to complete a fac- 
simile of the orginal, though the poor 
girls were lying on their backs. The 
wounds, It is to be hoped, are in- 
flicted and kept fresh and active by 
means employed when the? victims 
are in the insensibility to pain, which 
commonly goes with trance. 

. To comprehend the effects of re- 
ligious excitement operating on masses, 
•we may inspect three pictures, — the 
uevivals of modern times— the fanati- 
©*$ delusions of the (Je venues — the 
behaviour of the Canv ulsionnaires at 
^ the grave of the Abbe Paris. 

1 “ I* have seen,? says M.- Le Eoi 

Sunderland, himself a preacher, [Zion's 
Watchnian , New* York, Oct. 2,' 1842,] 
44 persons often ‘ lose their strength,’ 
as it is called, at camp-mectings, and 
other places of v grcat religious excite- 
ment; and not pious people alone, but 
' who were not professors of 

religion. In the spring of 1824, while 
performing pastoral labour in Dennis, 
Massachusetts, I saw more than 
twdlfcy people affected in this jvay. 
|wo young men, of the name o^jpro- 
•weB, came mie day to a prayer ijieet- 
Tney wfere quite indiffcpnt. 1 

Jpversed them freely, wtjijhc3 f 

ptc%red no sifjns of penitence. From 
toj' meeting they wjent to their shop, 
4™ey were shoemakers,) to ffnisli 
v pome work before going too the meet- 
' j the evening. On* seating tliem- 
S* 68 ^y-were both struck perfectly 
* S was immediately sent for, and 
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means cataleptic] on their benches, 
with their work in their hands, 
unable to get up, or to move at 
all. I have seen scores of persons 
affected the same way. I have 
seen persons lie in this state forty- 
eight hours. At such times they are 
unable to converse, and are sometimes 
unconscious of what is passing round 
them. At the same time they say 
they are in a happy state of mind.” 
c These persons, it is evident, were 
thrown into one Of the forms of trance 
through their minds. being powerfully 
worked upon ; witli which cause the 
influence +, ©f mutual sympathy with 
what thtfy saw around them, and 
perhaps some physical agency, co-ope- 
rated. . 

The following extract from the same 
journal portrays another kind of ner- 
vous seizure, allied to the former, and 
produced by the same cause, as it was 
manifested at the grout revival, some 
forty years ago. at Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

u The convulsions were commonly 
called k the jerks.’ A writer, (M ‘Ne- 
man,) quoted by Mr Tower, (Essay 
on the Influence of the Imagination 
over the Nervous System,) gives -this 
account of their course and progress: — 

44 1 At first appearance these meetings 
exhibited nothing to the spectator 
but a scene of confusion, that could 
scarcely bo put into language. They* 
were generally opened with a sermon, 
near the dose of which there w ould be 
tn uuusual outcry, some bursting out 
into loud ejaculations of prayer, &c. 

u 1 The rolling exercise consisted in 
being cast #wu in a violent man- 
ner, doubled with the head and feet 
together, or stretched in a prostrate 
manner, turning swiftly over like a 
dog. Nothing in nature could better 
represent the jerks, than for one to 
goad another alternately on every 
side with a piece of red-hot iron. 
The exercise commonly began in the' 
head, which would fly backwards and 
forwardg^nd from side to side, with 
a quick jolt, which the person would 
naturally labour to suppress, but in 
vain; He must necessarily go on as 
he was stimulated, whether with a 
violent dash on the ground, and 
bounce from place to place, .like a 
foot-ball; or hopping round with head, 
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limbs, and trunk, twitching and jolt- 
ing in every direction, as if they must 
inevitably fly asunder,’ Ac.” 

The following sketch is from Dow's 
Journal . u In the year 1805 he preached 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, before the 
governor, when some hundred and 
lifty persons, among whom were a 
number of Quakers, had the jerks.” 

u 1 have seen all denominations of 
religions exercised by the jerks, gen- 
tlemau and lady, black and white, 
young and old, without exception. 1* 
passed a meeting-house, where 1 ob- 
served the undergrowth had been cut 
away foe camp meetings, and from 
lift} to a hundred saplings were left, 
breast high, on purpose for the people 
who were jerked to hold by. 1 ob- 
m n ed w here tliev had held on, they 
had kicked up the earth, as a horse 
stamping flies.” 

liver} one lias heard of the extra- 
ordinary scenes which tusk place in 
the revenues *«it the close oi the 
seventeenth ecu tun . 

it was tow aids the end ol tlie vear 
1()S8 a report was first heard, ot a 
gilt of piopliee) which had shown 
it sol I among the pcrsec uted follow ers 
of the Reformation, who, in the south 
of Frame. lu,d betaken Miemselvo" to 
the mountains. The hrst instance 
was said to have oeemred in the 
fa milv of a glass-dealer, ot the name 
of l)u Serre, well known as tin* most 
zealous Calvinist of the neighbour- 
hood, which vtas a solitary spot in 
Dauphiue, neat Mount Pevra In 
the enlarging circle of enthusiasts, 
Gabriel Astier and Isabella Vincent 
made 'themselves lu>t conspicuous. 
Isabella, a girl of sixteen voars of 
age, from Dauphine, who was in 
the service of a peasant, and tended 
sheep, began in her sleep to preach 
and prophes} , and the Reformers came 
li uni fu and* near to hear her. An 
advocate, of the nauie of Gcrlan, 
describes tin* following seem* which 
lie had witnessed. At his request she 
luid admitted him, and a good many 
others, after nightfall, to ameetiugut 
a chateau in tlie neighbourhood. Mie 
there disposed herself upon a bed, 
shut her e> es, and went to sleep in 
her alee]) she chauted in a low r tom* 
the Commandments and a psalm ; after 
a short respite she began to preach in 
u londer voice, not inker own dialect, 


but in good Frcncli, which hitherto 
she had not used. The tlieme was ah 
exhortation to obey God rather 
than man. Sometimes she s}>oke so 
quickly as* to be liardiy intelligible. 
At certain of her pauses, she stopped 
to collect herself. She accompanied 
her words with gesticulations. Ger- 
lan found her pulse quiet, her arm not 
rigid, but .relaxed, as natural. After 
an interval, her countenance put on a 
mocking expression, and she began 
anew her exhortation, winch was now t 
mixed with ironical reflections upon 
the Church of Rome. She then sud- 
denly stopped, continuing asleep. It 
was in vain they stirred her. When 
her arms were lilted and let go, they 
dropped unconsciously. As several 
now went awav, whom her silence 
rendered impatient, she said in a low 
lone, but just ah if hlie was awake, 
u Why do vou go away i Why do not 
von wait till I am ready V And then 
slip delivered another ironical dis- 
coniM* against the Catholic Church, 
which she closed with a praver. 

When Ilotniia, tin* intendanl of thecj 
district, lieatd of the* performances oi 
Isabella Vincent, lit* had her brought 
belou* him. She replied to his inter- 
rogatories, that people had often told 
her that he preached in her sleep, 
but that she did not herself believe a 
woid of it. As the tightness of her 
person made her appear younger than 
she really was, the iuleiulant merely 
sent het to an hospital at (i renoble, 
where, notwithstanding that she* was 
visited bv dersons of the Reformed 
persuasion, there was an end of her 
prem liing.— she became a Catholic! 

Gabriel Astier, who had been a 
voting labourer, likewise from Dau- 
phine, went in the capacity «M0f 
preacher and piophet into the valley* 
of Rressae; in the Viv amis. He hail 
infected his family: his father, mother, 
elder brother, and s \vt*et heart, tbWJwed 
his example, and took to prophesying* 
Gabriel, before he preached, *sed to 
1‘alL into & kind of stupor in which life 
lay *lgid. After delivering his semofi^* 
lie would dismiss hi" auditors itit^ai 
Ms*, and the words* : u My brother, wt" 
my sister. I impart to you the Holy 
( > host.” Many believed that Xktfhtyf 
tints reeeiv(*cl the Holy Ghost ifcpm 
Astier, being taken* with the same 
seizure. During Jthe period OT the 
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discourse, first erne, then smother, 
would fall down •, * some described 
themselves afterwards as having felt 
first a weakness and trembling through 
the whole frame, and an 'impulse to 
'yawn and stretch their arms, then 
thqr fell convulsed and. foaming at 
th€ month. Others carried the con- 
tagion home with them, and first ex- 
perienced its effects, days, weeks, 
months afterwards. They believed^— 
nor is it wonderful they did so — that 
> they had received the Holy Ghost. 

Not less curious were the seizures of 
the Convulsionnaires at the grave of 
the Abbe Paris, in the year 1727. 
These Jansenist visionaries used to 
collect in the church-yard of St 
. Medard, round the grave of the de- 
posed and deceased Deacon, and be- 
fore long the reputation of the place 
for working miracles getting about, 
they fell in troops into convulsions. 

Their state liad more analogy to 
that of the. Jerkers already described. 
But it was different. They required, 
to gratify an internal impulse or fcel- 
j, mg, that the most violent blows should 
be inflicted upon them at the pit of 
the stomach. Carre de Montgcron 
mentions, that being himself an en- 
thusiast in the matter, be had inflicted 
the blows required with an iron in- 
strument, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, with a round head. 
And as a convulsionary lady com- 
plained that he struck too lightly to 
relieve the feeling of depression at her 
stomach, he gave tier sixty blows with 
alj his force. It would not do, a ml 
she begged to hqve the instrument 
used by a tall, strong man, who stood 
by in the crowd. The spasmodic 
tension of her muscles must have been 

* enormous ; for she received one hun- 
dred blows, delivered with such force 
that the wail shook belrisd her. She 
thanked -the man for his benevolent 
aiff,*suid contemptuously censured De 

^Montgeron for his weakness, or want 
of faith and timidity. It was, ipdeed, 
tim&for issuing the mandate, which, 

* as wit readmit, ran ' jrt 

.*■' “ De par le roi — Defense a Dieu, 

De faire miracle en c c lieu/' 

4 Turn we now to another subject : — 
£ possessed in the middle ages, — 
Wnat was their* physiologichl condi- 
tion 7 What was really meant then by 


being possessed ? I mean, what were 
the symptoms of the affection, abdhow 
are they properly to he explained? 
Thp inquiry will throw further light 
upon the true relations of other phe- 
nomena we have already looked at. 

We have "seem that Schwedenborg 
thought that he was in constant com- 
munication with the spiritual world ; 
but felt convinced, anil avowed, that 
though he saw his' visitants with- 
out and around him, they reached 
riiiin first inwardly, and communicated 
with his understanding ; and thence 
consciously, and outwardly^ with his 
senses. But it would be a misappli- 
cation of the term to say that lie was 
possessed by these spirits. 

We remember that Socrates had his 
demon ; and'it should be, mentioned as 
a prominent feature in visions gene- 
rally, that their subject soon identifies 
one particular imaginary being as his 
guide and ' informant, to whom he ap- 
plies for what knowledge he wishes. 
In the most exalted states of trance- 
waking, the guide or demon is con- 
tinually referred to with profound re- 
spect by tlic entranced person. Now, 
was Socrates, and are patients of the 
class I have alluded to, possessed? 
No! the meaning of the term is evi- 
dently not yet hit. 

Then there are persons who ]>crma- 
nently fancy themselves other beings 
than they are, and act as such. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, there prevailed in parts of 
Europe a seizure, which was called 
*the wolf-sickness. Those affected 
with it held themselves to be wild 
beasts, and betook themselves to the 
forests. One of these,, who was 
brought before De Lanore, at Bor- 
deaux, in thebeginningof the sixteenth 
century, was a young man of Besan^on. 
He avowed himself to be huntsman of 
the forest lord, his invisible master, 
■die believed, that through the power 
of his master, he had been transformed 
into a wolf; that lie him ted in the 
forest as such, and that he was often 
accompanied by a bigger wolf, whom 
he suspected to be the mastdr he 
scryed — -with more details of the same 
kind. The persons thus affected were 
called Wehrwolves*. They enjoyed in 
those days the alternative of being 
exorcised or executed. 

Arnold relates in his histoiy of 
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ch\\Yd\ and of heresy, bow there was 
a young man in Konigsborg, well 
educated, the natural son of a priest, 
who had the impression, that ho was 
met near a crucifix in the wayside by 
seven angels, who revealed to him 
that lie was to represent God the 
Father on earth, to drive all evil out 
of the world, &c. The poor fellow, 
after pondering upon this impression 
a long time, issued a circular eOm- 
mcncirtg thus, — 

“We, Johu Albrecht, Adelgreif, 
Syrdos, Arnata, Kanemata, Julkis, 
Mataldis, Seltmalkiliinnndis, Sabrun- 
dis, Elioris, Overarch High-priest, 
and Emperor, Prince of Peace of the 
whole world, Overarch King of the 
Holy Kingdom of Heaven, Judge of 
the living and of the dead, God and 
Father, in whose divinity Christ will 
come on tne lost day to judge the 
world, Lord ui all Lords, King of all 
King-,’ Ac* > 

lie was thereupon thrown into pri- 
son at Konigsberg, regarded as a moot 
frightful heretic, and ev cry means w etc 
used by the clergy to reclaim him. 
To all their entreaties, however, lie 
listemd only with a smile of pny, 
“that tliov should thiuk of reclaiming 
God the Father.” He w as then put 
to the toi tmv ; and as w hat he endured 
made uo alteration in his convictions, 
lie was condemned to have his tongue 
toin out with mi-hot tongs, to bo cut 
in lour quarters, and then binned under 
the gallows, lie wept bitterly, nut 
at his own fate. 1ml that they should 
pronounce such a sentence on the 
Deity. The executioner was touched 
with pity, and entreated him to nuke 
a final m nutation. But he permuted 
that he was God the Father, whether 
they pulled his tongue out bv the 
roots or not ; and so he w as executed l 

The Wehrw ol\ os, ami this poor crea- 
ture, in w hat state wore they ? they 
w r ore merely insane. Then w e must 
look further. 

Gmelin, in the first volume of Ids 
Contributions to Anthropology, nar- 
rates, that in the > ear 17811, a Ger- 
man lady, under his observation, had 
daily paroxysms, in which she believed 
herself to be, aud at ted the part of ft 
Freuch emigrant. She had been in 
distress of mind through the ab- 
sence of a person she was attached to, 
and he was somehow implicated in the 


scenes of the French revolution. After 
an attack of fever and delirium, the 
complaint regulated itself, and took 
the form of a daily fit of trance-wak- 
ing. When tho time for the * fit 
approached, she stopped in her con- 
versation, and ceased to answer when 
spoken to ; she then remained a few 
minutes sitting perfectly still, her eyes 
fixed on the earpe t before her. Then, 
in evident uneasiness, she began to 
move her head backwards and for- . 
wards, to sigh, and to pass her lingers 
across her eyebrows. This lasted a 
minute, thou she raised her eyes, looked 
once or twice around with timidity and 
embarrassment, then began to talk in 
Freuch ; w hen she would describe all 
(he particular* of her (‘scape from 
France, and, assuming the manner of 
a French w omnn, talk purer and better ' 
accented Fnnch than she had been 
known to be capable of talking before, 
correct her frieuds w hen the) spoke 
incorrectly, but delicately and with a 
comment on the German rudeness of 
laughing at the bad pronunciation of 
strangers ; .and if led herself to speak 
or lead German, she used a French 
auent, ami spoke it ill; ahd tho 
ill e. 

Now, suppose this lady, instead of 
thus acting, when the paroxysms su- 
pervened, had cast herself on tho 
ground, had uttered bad language and 
blasphemy, and had worn a sarcastic 
and malignant expression of counte- 
nance — in striking contra *t with her 
ouhiiai \ c haracter and belniv iour, and 
aftci mttny a ith </, — and you hav e the 
picture and the reality of a person 
“ possessed.' 

A person, “possessed,” is one af- 
fected with the form of trance-waking 
called double consciousness, with the 
addition oi being deranged when in 
the paroxvaiu* and then, out of tlm 
suggestions of her own fancy,* or 
catching at the interpretation put oir 
her conduct by other*, believing her- 
self tenanted bv the fiend. 

We may quite allowably heighten 
tho abqt*e picture by supposing that 
the person in her trance, in addition 
to being mad, might have displayed 
some of the pereeptiv e pow to occa- 
sionally developed in trance; and so 
have evinced, in addition to her de- 
moniacal ferocity, an “ uncanny” 
know ledge of thing* anu persons. To 
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be candid, Archy, time was, when I 
should myself have had my doubts 
in such a case. 

We have by this time had inter- 
course enough with spirits and {demons 
to prepare us for the final subject of 
witchcraft. 

Hie superstition of witchcraft 
stretches back into remote antiquity, 
and has many roots. . In Europe it 
is partly of Druidical origin. The 
Druidesses were part priestesses, part 
. shrewd old ladies, who dealt in magic 
and medicine. They were called all- 
rune , all-knowing. There was some 
touch of classical superstition mingled 
iu the stream which was flowing down 
to us; — so an edict of a council of 
Treves, in the year 1310, has this 
injunction : “ Nulla mulienim se noc- 
#tuniis Loris equitare cum Diana pro- 
pitiator; liajc enim dmmoniaca est 
illusio.” But the main source from 
w hich we derived this superstition, is 
the East, and traditions and facts 
incorporated in our religion. There 
■were only wanted the ferment of 
thought of the fifteenth century, the 
vigour, energy, ignorauce, enthusiasm, 
and faith of those days, and the papal 
denunciation of witchcraft by the fa- 
mous Bull of Innocent the VIII. in 
$.459, to give fury* to the delusion. 
And from this time for three centuries, 
the flames, at which more than 100,000 
^ victims perished, cast ii lurid light over 
Europe. 

One ceases* to wonder at this ugly 
stain in the page of history, when 
one considers all things fairly. 

The Enemy of mankind, bodily, 
with horns, hoofs, and tail, was be- 
lieved to lurk round every corner, bent 
upon your spiritual, if not bodily 
harm. The witch and the sorcerer 
were not possessed by him against their 
will, but w r ent out of their way to 
sqjjcit his alliance, and to offer to for- 
ward liis views for their own ad van* 
tage, or to gratify their malignity. 
The cruel .punishmqpts for a crime so 
monstrous were mild, cornered with 
the practice of pur own penal code 
fifty or sixty years ago against second- 
-class offences. And for the startling 
bigotry of the judges-, which appears 
the most; discreditable part of the 
matter, why, how could they alone fife 
fr ee from the prejudices of their age V 
they did strange things. 


At LiadUeim, Horst reports, on one 
occasion six women were implicated 
in a charge of having disinterred the 
body of a child to make a witchbroth. 
As they happened to be innocent of 
the deed, they underwent the most 
cruel tortures before they would con- 
fess it. At length they saw their 
cheapest bargain was to admit the 
crime, and be simply binned alive and 
have it over. £o "they did so. But 
tlie husband of one of them procured 
an official examination of the grave ; 
when the child’s body was found in its 
coffin safe and sound* What said 
the Inquisitor? “This is indeed a 
proper piece of devil’s work ; no, no, 
I am not to be taken in by such a gross 
and obvious imposture. Luckily the 
women have .already confessed the 
crime, and burned they must aud shall 
be ' in honour of the Iloly Trinity, 
which has commanded the extirpa- 
tion of sorcerers and witches.”' The 
six cornea were burned alive accord- 
ingly. 

It was hard upon them, because 
tlicv were innocent. But the regular 
wifehes, as times went, hardly deserved 
any better fate— considering, I mean, 
their honest and straight-forward in- 
tentions of doing that which they be- 
lieved to be the most desperate wrong 
achievable. Many there were who 
sought to be initiated in the black art. 
They w ere re-baptized with the sup- 
port of responsible witch sponsors, 
abjured Christ, and entered to the 
best of their belief into a compact 
with the devil ; and forth with com- 
menced a course of bad works, poison- 
ing and bewitching men and cattle, 
and the like, or trying to do so. 

One feature transpired in these 
details, that is merely pathetic, not 
horrifying or disgusting. 

The little children of course talked 
w itchcraft, and you may fhney, Archy, 
what charming gossip it must have 
made. Then the poor little things 
were sadly wrought on* by the tales 
they told. And they fell into trances 
and had visions shaped by their heated 
fancies. 

A little maid, of twelve years of age, 
tised to fall into fits of sleep, and after- 
wards she told her parents, and the 
judge , liow an old woman and her 
daughter, riding on a broom-stick, 
had come and taken her out w 7 itli 
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them. The daughter sat foremost, 
the old woman behind, the little maid 
between them. * They went away 
through the roof of the house, over 
the adjoining houses and the town 
gate, to a village some way off. There 
they went down a chimney of a cot- 
tage into a room, where sat a tall 
black man and twelve women. They 
eat and drank. The black man filled 
their glasses from a can, and gave 
each of the women a handful of gold. 
»Sho herself had received none ; but 
she had eaten and drank with them. 

A list of persons burned in Salz- 
burg for participation in witchcraft 
between the years 1627 and 1629 in 
an outbreak of this frenzy, which had 
its origin in an epidemic* among tho 
cattle, enumerates children of 14, 12, 
11, it), 9, years of age; which in 
some degree reconciles one to the fate 
of the fourteen canons, four gentle- 
men of the choir, two young men of 
lank, a fat old lady of rank? the wife 
of a burgomaster, a counsellor, tho 
fattest burgess of Wart 7 burg, together 
with his wife, the handsomest woinqp 
in the city, and a midwife of the name 
of Schiekelte, with whom (according 
to an N.B. in the original report) the 
whole mischief originated. To ama- 
teurs of executions m those days the 
fatness of the victim was evidently a 
point of consideration, as is shown by 
the specifications of that quality in 
some of tjie victims in the above list. 
Were men devils then ? By no 
means ; there existed then as now 
upon earth, ’worth, honour, truth, 
benevolence, gentleness. But there 
were other ingredients, # too, ft*om 
which the times are not yet purged: 
A century ago people did not know — 
do they now?— that vindictive punish- 
ment is a crime ; that the only allow'- * 
able purpose of punishment is to pre- 
vent. the recurrence of tho offence; and 
fhat restraint, isolation, employment, 
instruction, are the extreme and only 
means towards that end which rea- 
son and humanity justify. Alas, tor 
human nature ! Some centuries hence, 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
will be* charged with having mani- 
fested no admission of principle in 
advance of a period, the judicial 
crimes of which make the heart 
shudder. The old lady witches had, 
of course, much livelier ideas than 


the innocent children, on the subject 
of their intercourse with the devils. * 

At Mora, in Sweden, in 166p, of 
many who were put to the torture 
and executed, seventy-two women* 
agreed in the following avowal, that 
they were in the habit of meeting at a 
place called Blocula. That on their call- 
ing out u Come forth ! ” the Devil used 
to appear to them in a gray coat, red 
breeches, gray stockings, .with a red 
beard, and a peaked hat with party- 
coloured feathers on his head. He 
then enforced upon them, not without 
blows, that they must bring him, hi 
nights, their own and other peoples’ 
children, stolen for the purpose. They 
travel through the air to Blocula either 
on beasts or on spits, or broomsticks. 
When they hare many children with, 
them, they rig on an additipnal spar 
to lengthen the back of the goat or 
then* broom-stick that tho children 
mar have room to sit. At Blocula 
they sign their name in blood and are 
baptized. The Devil is. a humorous, 
pleasant gentleman ; but his table is 
coarse enough, which makes the 
children often sick on their 'way 
home, the product being the so- 
called witch-butter found in the 
fields. When the Devil is larky, he 
solicits the witches to dance round 
him on their brooms^ which he sud- 
denly pulls from under them, and uses 
to beat them with till they are 
black and blue. He laughs fit tbifr 
joke till Ida sides shake again. Some- 
times he is in a more gracious mood, 
and plays to them lovely airs upon the 
harp; - and occasionally sons and 
daughters are born to the Devil, which 
take up their residence; at Blocula. 

1 will add an outline of the history, 
furnished or coroborated by her volun- 
tary confession, of alady witch, nearly 
the Mst executed for tliis crime. She 
was, at the time of her death, seven ty 
' y&rs of age, and had been many 
years sub-prioress of the convent of 
Unterzcll, near Wartzburg. 

Maria B#nata v took the veil at nine- 
|cen years of age, against her indiaa- 
tiqii, J laving previously been initiated 
in 'the mysteries of witclkcraft, which 
/ she continued to practise for fifty 
years On dm* the cloak of punctual 
atflnd&nce to discipline and pretended 
piety. She was long in the station 
sub-prici'ess, and would, for her capa- 
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city, hm )M% promote# jfco the rank* 
of prioress, had she not betrayed a 
certain discontent with the ecclesiastic 
life, i ’certain contrariety to her 
superiors, something half expressed 
only of inward dissatisfaction. Renata 
had not ventured to let any one about 
the content into her confidence, and 
she remained free from suspicion, 
notwithstanding that, from time to 
time, some of the nnns, either from the 
herbs she mixed with their food, or 
through sympathy, bad strange seiz- 
ures, of which some died. Renata 
became at length extravagant and 
unguarded in her witch propensities, 
partly from long security, partly from 
desire of stronger excitement ; made 
noises in the dormitory, and uttered 
shucks in the garden ; went at nights 
« into the cells of the nuns to pinch 
and torment them, to assist her in 
which she kept a considerable supply 
of cats. The removal of the ke> s ot the 
cells counteracted tliib annoyance ; but 
a still more efficient means was a deter- 
mined blow on the part of a nun, 
struck at the aggressor w iih the peni- 
tential scourge one night, on the 
morqing following which Renata was 
observed to have a black (‘ye and cut 
face. This event awakened suspicion 
against Renata. Then, one of the 
nuns, who wa% much esteemed, de- 
clared, believing herself upon her 
death-bed, that, u as she shortly ex- 
pected to stand before her Maker, 
Renata was uncanny, tlmt she had 
often at nights been visibly tormented 
•by her, and that she warned her to 
desist from this course.” General 
alarm arose, and apprehension of 
# Renata’s arts ; and one of the nuns, 
who previously had had fits, now be- 
came possessed, and in the paroxysms 
told the wikjpst tales against Renata. 
It is only wonderful how the* sub- 
prioress Contrived to keep her ground 
many yearfc agai^t these suspicions 
and incriminations. She adroitly 
put aside the insinuations of the nun 
as imaginary or of calumnious in- 
tention, and treated witchcraft anjl 
possession of the Devil ns things 
which enlightened people no longer 
bdiCved in. As, however, five more of 
the juiiiS, either taking the infection 
from the* first, or, influenced by The 
rots of Renata, became , possessed of 
devils, and unanimously backed 


Renata, the superiors "could no 
longer avoid* making a serious inves- 
tigation of the charges. Renata was 
confined in a coll alone, whereupon 
the six devils screeched in chorus at 
being deprived of their friend. She 
had begged to bo allow r ed to take her 
papers with her ; but this beiug re- 
fused, and thinking herself detected, 
she at once avowed to her confessor 
and the superiors, that she was a 
witch, liad learned witchcraft out of 
the convent, and had bewitched the 
six nuns. They determined to keep 
the matter secret, and to attempt the 
conversion of Renata. And as the 
mins still continued possessed, they 
despatched kcr to a remote convent. 
Here, under a show of outward piety, 
she still went on w r itli her attempts to 
realist* witchcraft, and the nuns re- 
mained possessed. It was decided 
at length to give Renata over to 
the Jvil power. She was accord- 
ing!} condemned to be burned alh e ; 
but in mitigation of punishment her 
head was first struck off. Four of 
tjic possessed nuns gradually re- 
covered with ilerical assistance; the 
other two remained deranged. Renata 
w r as executed on the 21st January 
1719. 

Renata stated, in her voluntary 
confession, that she had often at night 
been carried bodily to witch -Sab- 
baths ; in one of which she was hist 
presented to the Prince of Darkness, 
when she abjured God and the Virgin 
at the same time. Her name, with 
the alteration of Maria, into Emma, 
was written in a black book, and she 
herselt w r as stamped on tjic back as 
the ‘ Devins property, in return for 
which she received the promise of 
seventy years of life, and all she 
might wish for. She stated that she 
had often, at night, gone info the 
cellar of the chateau and drank the 
best* wine; in the shape of a swine 
had w r aHced pn the convent walls; 
on the bridge had milked the cows as 
they passed over; and several ’times 
li#d mingled with the actors in the 
theatre in London. 

A question unavoidably presents 
itself-— IIow' came witchcraft to be in 
so great a degree the province of 
women ? There existed sorcerers, no 
doubt, but they were comparatively 
few. Persons of either sex and of all 
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ages indiscriminately interested them- promote In some my their nightly ex- 
selves in the black art ; but the pro- pcdftions. And fhis they composed 
fessors and regular practitioners were not only of materials calculated to 
almost exclusively women, and prin- prick fin the imagination, but of silb* 
cipally old women. The following stantial narcotics. 4fio — the medical 
seem to have been some of the causes* effects of which tney no doubt were 
Women were confined to household acquainted with. They contemplated 
toils ; their minds had not adequate evidently producing a soil; of stupor, 
occupation : many young unmarried ' The professors of witchcraft had 
women, without duties, would lack thus made the singular step of arti- 
objects of sufficient interest for their ficially producing a sort of trance, with 
yearnings; many of the old ones, the object of availing themselves of 
despised, ill treated probably, soured one of its attendant phenomena, 
with the world, rendered spiteful and The* Timmons in Siberia do the like to 
vindictive, took even more readily to this day to obtain the gift of prophecy, 
n resource wjiicn routed and gave cm- And it is more than probable that the 
ployment to their imaginations, and Egyptian and Delphic piiests hftbit- 
promised to gratify their wishes. It ually availed themselves of some 
is evident, too, that the supposed analogous procedure. Modern mes- 
sex of the Devil helped him here, merism is in part an effort in the same 
The old women had an idea of direction. « 

making mu< h of him, and of coax- Without at aU comprehending the 
ing, aud getting round the black real character of the power called into 
gentleman. But beside all this, play, mankind seems to have found 
there lies in the physical tempera- out by a 44 mera palpatio,” by instinc- 
ment of the other sex a peculiar sus- tive experiment and lucky groping 
ccptibility of derangement of the in the dark, that in the stupor gf 
nervous system, a pi (.'disposition to trance the mind occasionally stumbles 
all the varieties of trance, with it-» upon odds and ends of strange k^Ow- * 
prolific sources of me iital illusion — all ledge v ind prescience. The phe- 
t« tiding, it is to be observed, toad- nomenon was never for an instant 
vance the belief and enlarge the pro- suspected of lying in the order* of 
tension?* of witchcraft. nature. It wa* construed, to suit tho 

The form of trance which specially occasion and the" timc\ either into 
dominated in witchcraft was trance- divine in spiral ion or diabolic whisper- 
slcep with visions. The graduates ings. But it was always Mtpenimural. 
and candidates in the faculty sought S<» the ignorant old lemon • -seller in 
to fall iuto trauces, in th(* dreams of Zariiokke's Selbstscliau thought Ills 
which they realised their waking “hidden wisdom” a mystical 
aspirations. The} entertained no wonder; while the enlightened and 
doubt, however, that their visits to accomplished narrator of their united 
the Devil and their nocturnal exploits stories, stands alone, in sirihing.ad- 
were genuine ; and they seem to have vanee ever of his ow n day, w hen l|o 
wilfully shut their eyes to the pos- unassumingly and diffidently puts for- 
sibility of their having never left their ward his seer-gifr as a simple contri - 
beds. For, with a skill that should button to psychical knowledge. And 
have betrayed to them the truth, they thus, my proposed task accomplished, 
wore used to prepare a witch-broth to my aeaf Archy, finally yours, &c. 

M.tc DaVus. 
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* THE HYMN OF IONC4 OLAF THE SAINT* 

ALTERED PROM THE ICELANDIC. 

» 

Swend, king of all, 

In Olaf’s hall 
Now sits in state on high ; 

Whilst up in heaven 
Amidst the shriven 
Sits OJaf’s majesty. 

For not in cell * 

Does our hero dwell, 

But in realms of light for ever: 

As a ransom’d saint 
To heal our plaint, 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

Of raptures there 
He has won his share, 

All cleansed from taint of •sin ; 

For on earth prepared, 

No toll he spared 
That holy place to win. 

That lie hath won. 

Near God's dear Son 
Fast by the holy river — 

Oh, such as thine 
May the end be mine ; 

Be glory to thee, gold- giver ! 

llis sacred form 
Unscathed by worm, 

, And clear as the hour he died, 

Lies at this day 
Where good men pray 
At mom and at eventide. 

Ilis nails and his hair 
Are fresh and fair, 

With his yellow locks still growing ; 

His cheek as red, . 

And his flesh not dead; 

Though the blood hath ceased from flowing. 

If you watch by night, 

In the dim twilight 
You* may hear a requiem singing; 

Ancl the people hear 
Above his bier 
A small bell clearlm ringing. 

And if ye waif . 

' Until midnight late, 

You may hear the great bell toll : 

But none can tell \ * 

Who toHs fiat beli 
If it sounds for Olaf’s soul. 
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With tapers clear, 

Which Christ holds dear, 

O’er the corpse so still reclining, 

By day and night 
Is the altar light 

And the cross of the Saviour shining. 

For our Jung did &o, 

And all men know 

* That washed from sin and slim on, - 

All free from taint, 

A ransom’d saint, 

He dwells with the saints in heaven. 

And thousands come, 

The deaf and the dumb, 

• To the torn!) of our monarch here — 

The sick and the blind 
Of every kind 

They throng to the holy bier. 

"With heads aU bare 
They breathe their prayer 
As they kneel on the flinty ground : 

God hears their sighs. 

And the Vick men me 
AU whole, and healed, and sound. 

Then to Olaf pray, 

To spare thy day 

From m rath, and wrong, and harm : 

To save thy* land 
From the spoiler's hand, 

And the tell invaders? arm. 

God's man is he, 

To deal to thee 

What is ask'd in. a lowly spirit — 

Let thy prayer not cease, 

And wealth, and peace, 

And a blessing thou shall; inherit. 

For prayers are good, 

If before the rood 
Thy beads thou tidiest praying ; 

If thou tellest on, 

Forgetting none 

Of the saints who with God are staying. W. E. A. 


VOUlt SONNETS BY ELIZABETH BAUUKTT BttOWNINU. 
TWO SKETCHES. 


I* 

The shadow of her face upon the wflll 
May take yonr memory U> the perfect Greek ; 

But when you front her, you would call the cheek 
Too fhll, sir, for your models, if withal 
That bloom it wears could leave you critical, 

And that smile reaclipig toward the rosy streak 
For one who smiles so, has no need to speak, 

To lead your thoughts along* as steed to stall l 
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sooMtt, 

A smile that turns the sunny sule o' the heart 
Ou all the w orld, as if liorsclf did win' 

By what she lavished on an open mart:— 

Let no man call the liberal sweetness, sin, — 

While friends may whisper, as they stand apart, 

44 Methinks there's still some warmer place witbib.” 

IT. 

Her-azure eyes, dark lashes hold in fee : 

Her fair superfluous ringlets, w itlioul check, 

Drop after one another down her ueck ; 

As many to each cheek a^ you might see 

Green leaves to a wiki rose ’ This sign, outwardly, 

And a like woman-cov ering seems to deck 
II(*r inner nature! For she will pot fleck * 

World's sunshine with a finger. Sympathy 
Must call her in Love's name ! and* then, I know, 

She rises up, and brightens, as she should, . 

And lights her smile tor comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this flower, come near it ; such can grow 
In that sole garden w here Christ's brow dropped blood. 

MOINTUVEKH AND fOET. 

* 

The simple gout Inn d who treads places high, 

Beholding there his shadow (it is*wi»t) 

Dilated to a g hint’s ou the mist, 

Esteems not bis own stature larger by 
The apparent image ; but mote patiently 
Strikes liis skill* down beneath his clenching fist— 

While the snow -mountains lift their amcthjst 
And sapphire ciowns of splendour, far and nigh, 

Into the air around him. Learn from hence 

Meek morals, all ye poets that 

Your way still onward up to eminence ! 

Ye are uot great, bceaus-e creation diew 
Laffcc revelations round 3 our earliest sense, 

Nor bright, because (bid's glory shines for 3 ou 

Till. TOET. 

The poet hath the child's sight in bis breast, 

And sees all ma\ What oitenest be has viewed. 

He views with the first <4ory. Fan* and good 
Pall never on him, at the* fairest, best, 

But stand before him, holy, and undressed 
In week-day ffflsc conventions ; such as would 
Drag other men down from the altitude 
Of primal types, too early dispossessed. 

Why, God would tire of all his heavens as soon 
As thou, O childlike, godlike poet ! did’st 
Ot dally and nightly sights of sun and moon I 
And therefore hath He set thee in the midst 
Where men may hear thy wonder’^ ceaseless tune, 

And praise Ilis world for ever as thou bidst. 


6 
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At half-pa&t seven, in tlic evening, 

we left Snjyma by the Scamahdre, 
a French government stoumer, and 
were soon gliding over a sea smooth 
as gloss. The soft tints of the twi- 
light spread gradually around us, and 
to a beautiful day there succeeded 
one of those marvellous nights, during 
which one cannot bri^ one’s-self to 
the determination of retiring to rest. 

The (lawn of day surprised me on 
deck. In the morning we neared the 
land, which presented to our 'view a 
desert plain, covered with dwarf oak. 
This w as the site of aurioiit Troy ; 
we si ere coast in# near those famous 
fields, nbi Ttoja fuit; that stream 
which was throwing itself before our 
eve- into the sea, wa^ formerly culled 
the u Shinns those tw o hillocks fthlcli 
w e saw u[>on the coast, w ere the torn!* 
o( lleaor and Patroelu* , that huge* 
blue mountain which in the distance 
raised toward* the sky its three peaks 
<o\ered with snow, was Ha; and 
behind us, fiom the micrel* of the 
sparkling w T a\ts, ) ose the Hand of 
Tenodofe. All conversation between 
the imssongers from many nations 
had long since ceased, amM contt m- 
plated in silence that grim deceit, 
which, at Kton, I had dreamed of 
a* full of movement aud sound, and 
that culm sea which 1 had so olteu 
figured to my *elt* as covered with the 
ships of Agamemnon, ot Uh wn, and 
of Achilles the 

“Imager, iracundao, iaesombih**, awr,” 

At mid-day w'O entered the l)ai da- 
ndles, aud several hours afterwards, 
wc cast author between Sestos and 
Abydos, before a small white town, 
containing no remarkable objects. 
Sestos amt Abydqk which it must bo 
owned would not be by any means 
celebrated, were it not for the enter* 
pi isos which cost Leatider his lift* and 
laird Byrou an ague, are two hamlets, 
which, like the greater portion of 
Turkish villages, oiler in no shape 
whatever what it is the fashion to 
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term the Oriental type. They ard 
composed or an assemblage of rose- 
coloured houses, whose large red roofs, 
^secn through the verdur^ and dowers, 
"call to one’s mind the description of a 
Chinese village* 

Upon its arrival, the Soamandre 
w as ^ Immediately surrounded by a 
multitude of caicks filled with bearded 
Turks, veiled women, ami various 
coloured bales, Upon deck rose a 
dcafeningdJabei of voices— the sailors 
swore, the women sci earned, and the 
porters fought, until at length quiet 
was restored, and one hundred and 
eighty -si\ new Mussulman passengers 
came* on board the steamer. Amid the 
< nicks ranged alowg the rides of the ves- 
sel, w h* one much more rit hh freighted 
than the rest ; the trav dim to whom 
it belonged wa* a joung Arab, who, 
s f mdiug on a pile of bales, domineered 
over his boatmen bjf several foet.^ 
His white garment* *ct off to advan- 
tage his dark complexion; aud * a 
cloak of black wool, profusely ein* 
bronlered with gold lace, drew upon 
him the eves of all. 1 had seldom* if* 
ever, behold a head more beautiful or 
more expressive than that of tne 
}oung man His large bldfek ejos 
weie lull oi intelligence, andTn his 
boiuing was a aattual nobility and 
pride. As long as the confusion, de- 
scribed above, continued, tie directed 
hi* boatmen to kee i> at a distance, 
but when all weie embarked, mnl the 
Jx'aiuandie was ready to start, he, 
hailed the vessel, and bav iug mounted 
4 the side-ladders, gave lift hand to 
six veiled woirn n m succession, whose 
long white dominos prevented the 
spectators front even guessing at their 
age or beauty, The v oung man, once " 
on Ixutrd, conducted his odalisques to 
a fore-cabin, placed a hideous negro'- 
at the door as semind, and returned 
immediately to the deck, where an* 
other negro presented him with a 
nurguilch (Turkish watbr-pipe). 

Noth uf» can less resemble our regu- 
2z 
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tar fortificaticms than the fort of Gal* 
Hpoli, (before which we soon after 
passed,) aud the other castle^ of the 
foaidanellutf, which ought/ to render 
Constantinople the most impregnable 
place in the world (from the sea.) The 
forts are large buildings of a daJWsKng 
white colour, perforated with port- 
holes, similar to those belonging to a 
ahip of war, aud mounted with old 
guns, the greater portion of which are 
without carriages, and served, ordi- 
narily, fyp a single artillery-man, as- 
sisted in time of war by three or four 
asstnt*. Jn the present centuiy, 
wever, these batteries have iJiown 
their prowess, and against our own 
country men too. During the month 
ofFebruary 1807, the British govern- 
ment, justly irritated at the increasing 
influence that the French ambassador, 
Count Sebastiani, was obtaining at 
the Ottoman court, despatched Ad- 
flairalSir John Duckworth, in com- 
mand of a squadron, with orders to 
bombard, if necessary, the Seraglio 
itself. Unfortunately, Sir John Duck- 
worth’s plan of acting was exactly 
contrary to what would have been 
our.gallant Nelson's iu the sumo posi- 
tion. Alter having passed without 
^difficulty before the then disarmed 
qpsthfo of the Dardanelles, after ha\ ing 
burned the Ottoman fleet oti Gallipoli, 
while the crew s were peaceably cele- 
' Iwuting on shore the least 01 (Jour ban- 
Beiram, fciir John presented him«clf 
off Uoiisfanfincplc, and threatened to 
bombard that city, should the Sultan 
refosej tb accept the conditions h< 
offered, at the same time he allowed 
his Imperial IlighnOss two days to 
consider the tonus ; Nelson would 
have allowed as many horfrs only. 
The folly of Admiral Duckworths 
conduct w as fully shown in the sequel, 
for, at the < onditejon of the forty-eigld 
hours, the approaches to Stamboul and 
Galala were bristling — thanks to the 
delay accorded, aud to the exertions of 
the French ambassador — with twelve 
hundred pieces of cannon ; tfhile, at 
the same time orders hating been 
4ent to the cities of the Dardanelles 
to mount their batteries, the British 
squadron v as hemmed in ou all sides, 
as if by eneliautment. 1 ho besieged 
now became the aggressors, and theie 
So(m remained to ATitniral Duckworth 
jiiO other resource than to weigh an- 


chor and get away as fast as possible, 
which he accoidinrfy did. The bat- 
teries of the Dardanelles were now, 
however, prepared for him. A most 
destructive fire was opened upon the 
ill-fated fleet: two corvettes were 
sunk off Gallipoli ; the Admiral’s flag- 
ship, the Koyal George, lost her 
mainmast ; a huge marble ball, weigh- 
ing eight hundred pounds, swept away 
a quantity of hands from the lower deck 
of the Standard, while many officers 
and seamen Mere severely wounded. 
It must be here observed, that the 
batteries of the Dardanelles owed 
modi of the murderous effect of their 
cannonading to the skill of eight 
French engineer officers, whom Count 
Sebastian!, profiting by the delay 
accorded by Admiral Duckworth to 
the Sultan,' had despatched to # the 
castles. * 

These historical reminiscences did 
not pre\ eat my thoughts occasionally 
reverting to the odalisques, who 
formed the suite of the young Arab 
on board Ever since theii arrival, i 
had been reflecting that in all proba- 
bility* never would -o excellent an 
opportunity oflei itself of penetrating 
the swret*. of a Mnssulmnn harem, 
and oi assuring uiysclf of the vaunted 
beauty of the mysterious women of 
Asia. 4& *oou Its we were again in 
motion, I !>egun to watch the black 
Argus to whose guard the lair hour Is 
w ere intrusted. For more than an 
hour F larked without success about 
the fore-hatchn ay, for, faithful to hi 5 
trust, the slave was lying at the 
threshold of the door that closed upon 
his voting mistresses ; and I * as on 
the ]>oint of losing all pain nee, when 
I beheld liiin suddenly rise aud mount 
rapidly on deck. He hod no sooner 
disappeared than l glided into Ms 
place, and, having applied irty aye to 
a large chink in the floor, east a most 
indiscreet glance into the cabin. In 
Iront of me two women wore seated 
upon their heels, one of them had 
thrown aside her veil ; mid 1 was 
gazing in admiration upon a pale 
Imt beautiful face, set off by two im- 
mense black and brilliant ojses, when 
suddenly I heard l>ehind me the Bound 
of hurried steps. It was the negro 
returning to hia post, who, on per- 
ceiving me, began to cry out moat 
lustily* Having no desire to commence 
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a content with him, I proceeded to 
mount the hatchwaytnd gain thedoefc 

The exasjmrated slave, however, 
flowed me, and hurrying to his 
master, proceeded to inform him of 
my escalade, pointing at the same 
time to me. Two old Turks leaped 
immediately to their feet with tary 
depicted on their features ; and one of 
them placed his ii&nd upon the hilt of 
hie cangiar, and pronounced in a voice 
half-choked with passion the word 
“ Ghiaour,” (infidel) : in answer to , 
which, 1 politely told him, (as 1 was a 
good Tarnish scholar,) to mind his 
own business, and that I was rather 
inclined to consider him the greater 
infidel of the two. He looked both sur- 
prised and vexed at this, but did not 
attempt to retort. As to the young 
Arab; ho proved himself to be a man 
of son«*e , tor, contenting himself w ith 
smiling at his infuriated attendant, ho 
descended to the cabin oi his oda- 
lisques, irom w huuee he did not emerge 
during tiie remainder of our voyage. 

I did not again see him, and never 
knew' who was the Mussulman, so 
handsome ami at the same time so 
little fanatical. 

The strait through which wo had 
navigated all day, gradually widened 
as we advanced , the shores as they 
recoded were covered with opal tints; 
the vessel began to roll, and we entered 
the »ca of Marmora. At sunset the 
Mussulmans w ith whom the deck wiw 
crowded collected in groups, and tlc- 
v otith said their evening prayei. 
Their countenances were wrupi>ed in 
deep devotion, and they appeared to 
take no notice of the satirical smile**, 
w bich the strangeness ul their attitudes 
called forth from several unreflecting 
travellers who, by wanting in respect 
for the usages of the count lies through 
which they were passing, lowered 
thOniseUes immensely in the estima- 
tion of the inhabitant*. The irritation 
excited by the ill-timed railleries of 
such foolish i>erhon», is no doubt ono 
of the chief causes of the hatred in 
whieh Christians are held in Turkey. 
Surely nothing could be less calcula- 
ted to nxcife mockery, than the bight 
of the Mussulman travellers at their 
evening devotions ; besides, be it had 
in mind, that upon this Christian 
vessel, scarcely a Christian perhaps 
was thinking of Im God, while not a 


single Mahometan was to be .seen mt* 4 
engaged in prayer, as the sun flunk 
below the horigon. 

The Mowing morning I was eariy 
upon dock. The sun had not yet risen* 
and the air was fresh and invigorating^ 
while upon the white, heavy, oily ass* 
was a slight fog, which the breeze wan 
dispersing in flakes. Around as a 
quantity of porpoises were either 
splashing in the midst of the waves or 
floating liko buoys upon the surface* 
The most prefound a^nce^reSgneft 
upon the deck of the steamer. Wet 
with the nigbt-dew r s, the haif-slumber- 
ing seamen of the watch were seated 
in acircle near the funnel ; while num- 
berless Turks, rolled Up in their yellow 
coverlets striped with red, were* sleep- 
ing forward lieneath the netting : the 
hteersmau at the wheel and the man 
on the look-out w ere alone really wido 
awake Suddenly, I perceived dawn- 
ing in the ea^t a greenish light, which 
became yellow as it ascended in the 
heaven* ; the low' and fiat *>hore ap- 
peared like n black line upon tide 
luminous bark -ground, aud by dogma 
the *ea resumed its azure tint. .An 
hour altorwnrds we were within can- 
non-shot of the Seraglio; but, alas! a 
t hk k fog covered the city . Constant 
tinople was- in\ isible— and I was 
deploring the mischance, which was 
depriving ine of a long-anticipated 
pleasure, when suddenly the suit 
slioim forth brightly, and the fog 
acquired a*» if by enchantment a won- 
derful transparency. The curtate 
was, as it wore, tom to bits, and 
fioiu all quartcis at once there ap- 
peared to my dazzled eyes forests qi 
niinnrets with gilded peaks, thou- 
sands of i tipolus blazing in the light* 
hills covered with in, my- coloured 
houses, surrounded by vardurs; 
mi immense succession of palms 
with grotesque window a, blue-roofed 
mosques, groves of cypress-trees and 
sycamores, gardens full of flowers, a 
port filled as far as the eye could 
discorft with ships, masts, and flogs; 
in a word, the whole ot that enchanted 
city, which resembles Ijjs* an immense 
capital than an emilesK succession of 
lovely kiosks built in a boundless 
park, having lakes for docks, mom* 
t tains for back-ground, forests flyr 
thickets, fleets for boats, -r«4n fins* an 
incomparable spot, and at the same 
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tftrat so graedhand elegant, that it 
Msm & have been designed by 
firirfes, and executed by giants, 
w Several writers hm compared the 
view of Constantinople to that of 
Staples. I cannot, however, agree with 
them. Anyone can figure the latter 
whilst, on the contrary, the 
City of the Sultan surpasses all that 
imagination can picture. Oar en- 
chantment, however, was of short 
4mk$£0* : the vapours again became 
‘ m view was gradually 

^cWered with' a rosy haze, then bc- 
dim; and Constantinople dis- 
appeared from before us like a dream, 
■fflfe Scastmudre, which had .stopped 
for a few minutes, was again nut in 
motion, hnd having rounded the 
Seraglio, cast anchor in the midst of 
the strait which separates Stambool 


miration, X attempted, as our caick 
approached the landing-place, to be 
the first to leap upon the quay, when, 
just as I whs in the act or springing, 
my foot slipped, and I fell headlong 
into a miry stream. Such was my 
entrance into Constantinople. 

As soon as I gained footing, splashed 
with mud from head to foot, I re- 
mained a moment motionless, and 
almost petrified with astonishment. 
All was changed around me : the en- 
chanted panorama had disappeared, 
and I found myself in a small filthy 
crossway, at the entrance,^ a laby- 
rinth of narrow, damp, dark, muddy 
streets. The houses vviiidi surrounded 
me, built as they Were of disjointed 
planks, had a miserable aspect ; time 
and rain had diluted then primitive 
red colour into numberless nameless 


the Turkish quarter) from Galata, 
tl>e European faubourg.) In a mo- 
ment the deck Of our vessel w as one 
scene of confusion : the sailors were 
running to and fro, while the passen- 
gers were rushing one against an- 
other, vociferating after their baggage. 
Around the vessel there keptglidiug two 
or three hundred black caicks, rowed 
by half-naked boatmen ; and notwith- 
' Standing the orders to the contrary, 
a quantity of Maltese sailors, Turk- 
ish porters, and Levantine ciceroni 
came on 'board,' and literally took us 
-'by storm, bawling out their offers of 
Service, hi almost every known lan- 
guage. Clouds of blue pigeons, and 
Whitcwinged albatros, fiow about over 
our heads, uttering plaintive cries ; 
add to these the stentorian voice of 
our French commander, the curiosity 
and impatience of the travellers de- 
monstrated by their noisy exclama- 
tions, and one will have an idea of 
the spectacle offered by the deck of a 
steamer on its arrival at a Turkish 
port. 

During the hauling of the vessel to 
the quay, I Scarcely knew upon what 
to fix my eyes, -attracted as they 
simultaneously were by a thousand 
different objects. Hero was the Golden 
Horn with itg numberless ships, the 
cypress-trees of Galata, and the seven 
hills of ancient Byzantium covered 
with mosques ; there, the blue waves 
of the Propontis, and the glittering , 
banks of Scutari. Giddy with en- 
thusiasm, and intoxicated with ad- 


tints. One of those minarets which 
from afar ap]>earcd so slender and so 
beautiful, *io w that it was close to mo 
proved to bo merely* a small column 
devoid of symmetry, while its cover- 
ing of cracked plaster seemed on the 
point of falling to pieces. The Turk- 
ish pfomenaders whom from a dis- 
tance 1 had taken for richly attired 
merchants, proved to be a sot of 
miserable tatterdemalions with ragged 
turbans. Bcliiml the porters Who 
crowded to the landing-place, v\ere 
butchers cinboweUing sheep iu the 
open street ; while the pavement was 
covered with blootlv.mirc and smoking 
entrails, around which several score 
of hideous dogs, of a fallow colour, 
were grou ling and fighting. A fetid 
stench arose from the damp gutters, 
where neither air nor light have ever 
penetrated, where corruptions of all 
so. is amass, and where one is coutiuu - 
ally in danger of stepping upon a dead 
dog or rat. Such is without exaggera - 
tion the aspect of the gi eater part of 
the streets of Constantinople, and* in 
particular those, of Galata. This 
contrast between the misery of what 
surrounds you, and the incomparable 
beauty of the same spot when seen 
from a distance, lias never yot been 
sufficiently remarked upon by travel- 
lers who seek to describe Constanti- 
nople. Perhaps they have been un- 
willing to cod the pafiipsiagm of their 
readers ip dirtying with these hideotis, 
but true detail#, their gold and silver- 
plated descriptions. 
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Fetfet* Ij ti#^fe^ute 9 by this sa& 
den damage dj&ene, X followed the 
bearer of- ffi^baggage ufegn street, 
which was steep, badly Pved, and 
so narrow that three ft tetr could 
scarcely have walked along ft abreast. 
On the right and left hand were dis- 
gusting little shops, or rather booths, 
filled with green fruit and vegetables. 
Having proceeded onwards, we 
rounded the tower of Galata, which, 
from a near view resembles a hand* 
some dove-cote, and shortly after- , 
wards arrived at Fera, and proceeded 
to take Up onr quarters at a kind of 
hotel, kept by one Giwpinc Vitali, 
where 1 immediately went to bed and 
was soon afterwards fast asleep. 

At ten oUocik, a.w 1 w as awakened 
by my fellow-travellers, and accom- 
panied* them to the caravanserai of 
the Turning DervMie*. A somewhat 
lengthened residence in the northern 
prm iucos of Persia, where* a Turkish 
idiom is spoken,*had gi\ on me a toloi - 
able fluency in that language', and I 
was thus enabled to act as interpreter 
to my friuids The cicerone ,oi the 
hotel conducted us to a circular build- 
ing situated in the midst of a small 
garden, w hither w as burn ing a crowd 
composed of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Tm ks Having am v ed at the \ estibdle, 
we took off our boots and confided 
them to the care of a man to ho kept a 
soit of depot for slippers, of whirl* he 
hired out to each of us a pair. We 
then entered a large circular hall, 
lighted from above, m tho centre of 
which was an (taken floor, waxed and 
polished with the greatest care, and 
protected by a balustrade. Around this 
arena were seated a number of si>ec- 
tator* of all agesj country, and cos- 
tumes, and exhaling a strong odour 
of garlic. The ceremony was com- 
menced : for to the music of a bar- 
barous <nch$stra, composed of sink 11 
timbals and squeaking fifes, accom- 
panying some nasal voices, about 
twenty tab, boarded young men, clad 
iu lcttig white robes, were waltzing 
gravely round an old man in a blue 
pelisse. Those men carried on their 
beads a thick beaver cap, similar 
in fitttn to* flower-pot turned njttide 
down. Thefr white robes, made of a 
heavy Bm of ernollen stuff, were so 
constantly bulged out with the air 
i&al they seemed made of wood. 


With their arms extended m lie form " 
of & crow, the left hand, being mm 
what snore devoted than the right, 
and their looks fixed upon the cm&ng 
with a stupid stare, these Dervishes 
eontinned to tom rapidly round ^pem 
their naked feet with such regulmif 
and impassibility that they 
like automatons put into motion by 
machinery, , 

Suddenly the music ceased, upon 
whirh the Dervishes throw themselves 
simultaneously upon their Ipeftfe iu* 
dining their heads at the same time 
to tho ground For several minutes 
they remained motionless in this po- " 
sit ion, while some attendants threw 
a large black cloak over each, upon 
which they again stood up and ranged 
themselves in a fine. Upon this the 
pld man in the bine pelisse, who had 
hitherto sat motionless upon his heels, * 
began a plaintive nasal % chant, to 
w Inch lus subordinate's responded In 
a roaring chorus; this finished, t tho 
cron d began to disperse, and wc re- 
turned to our hotel. 

Besides the Turning Dervishes, there 
are also at Constantinople tho Howl- 
ing Dervishes, who, instead of waiter 
imr until they f&U fiom giddiness, con- 
tinue to utter the most frightful 
shrieks until they fall upon the. 
ground exhausted and foaming at the 
month. Historian^ have accorded 
different origins to these singular and 
absurd exercises; for my part, X *n& 
inclined to consider them as remnants 
of the fui ions dances taught by the 
ancient people of Asia to the Co*y- 
luntes. 

The day after my arrival X em- 
barked for StambowJ, the Turkish 
quarter, in one of those long aakks 
which are as it were the hackney 
coaches of Constantinople. Tho toast 
oscillation is sufficient to upset 
the^e light barks, which arc impelled 
with inconceivable rapidity by two 
or three fine light-looking Aruaoate, 
droned in silken shuts. In two 
minutes, having traversed thoGkd&en 
Ilorfi, passing through an 
crowd of boats of every tort** toad 
ships of every nation, wo dkembaiked 
upon a landing-place oven, wNM* 
dangerous than the eaiqk* on ^mmt 
of its giinperiness oad tho 
thereby of fhllkig headtongia^w re- 
ceptacle of filth and mad, afreets 
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of Btmlmi m i® mm nar- 
row, fittfiy, gnd fetid than those of 
<**}*&& 'fl*d Pom. Wooden hovels, 
badly cotoflfcnwted, and worse painted; 
aMadea of cages pierced with an iu- 
Mc number of freljised windows, 
with one story projecting over the 
ground floor, flank on the- right and 
m theieft hand these passages, through 
which hairy a motley crowd with 
nohdess tread. The pavement, made 
of little atones placed in the dust, 
slip fkmimiider one’s feet and expose 
one to continual falls* Upon the 
hngt&ts of the first shops one passes 
are piled heaps of large fl&h, whose 
scales glitter in the sun, in spite of 
the dust. Fawn-coloured dogs, in 
much greater numbers than at Galato. 
run between your legs — and wo to 
Whosoever should disengage himself, 
too energetically from these hideous 
brutes, which are protected by Mussul- 
man bigotry ! The habits of these 
animals, whose number amounts to 
above a hundred .thousand, are ex- 
ceedingly singular. They belong to no 
one, and have no habitation ; they 
are born, they live and they die, iu 
the opon street ; at every turn one 
imr we a Utter of puppies suckled by 
ttotir mother. Upon what tiie^o 
quadrupeds feed it would be didicult 
to state. The Turkish government 
abandons to them the clearing of the 
stmts, and the offal and every sort 
«f filth, together with the dead bodies 
of their fellows, compose their appa- 
rently ordinary nourishment. At 
idght they wander abont in the^buiy - 

ftf manner! Whatever may be tLsir 
means of existence, they multiply their 
species with the most surprising 
rapidity. Some years ago, the canine 
me had increased to such a degree 
at Constantinople that it became 
dangerous, wlien, to the pious horror 
of the Old Mussulmans, the Sultan 
Mahmood, among other reforms, 
caused twenty thousand of .thef-e 
' animals to be, not poisoned, he would 
not have dared to so greatly offend 
against the prejudices of the inhabi- 
tants, but transported to the isles of 
Maraora. In a few days they had 
devoured every thing in the place of 
s ©afle, after which, tormented by 
WJger, they made such a hideous row, 
*W uttered such plaintive howls, that 


pfty was tsfem upon them, and they 
were brought back in triumph to Con- 
stantinopiflg Fortunatelrnydrophobia* 
is imkaaowin the Levant 
Thebaaars of Constantinople have 
been so often described that it would 
bo useless to describe them at any 
length. I will merely observe, there- 
fore, that though infinitely more con- 
siderable, they do not respond, any 
mere than those of Smyrna, to the 
ideas of luxury And grandeur which 
. untras died Europeans are apt to con- 
ceive of them. The Turkish bazars 
have a miserable aspect;' they am 
nothing more than an immense laby- 
rinth of large vaulted galleries* 
clumsily bnilt, and at all times damp in 
the extreme. Magnificent carpets, 
stuffs embroidered iu gold and silver, 
and other objects, the richness of 
w hich contrasts most singularly with 
the nakedness of the walls, arc hung 
out for display on cords stretched 
transverscJv. The) Counter is a flat 
board ol wood, very slightly elevated 
above the ground, and which serves 
as a divan to the seller ami a seat to 
the buyer. Prom this place, which & 
usually covered with a mat, the Mus- 
sulman gazes in silence upon the iwss- 
iiqj foreigner, whom he rarely deigns 
to address by the name of Effcmli; 
while, on the contraiy, the active and 
loquacious Armenian even leaves Ids 
shop to nm after him with some 
tempting object iu his hand, at the 
btime time indiscriminately giving 
him tho title of “ Signore Uapitan.” 
In the bazars are an astonishing 
number of articles which aye often 
very cheap, such as tissues of silk*, 
dressing gowns, gold embroidery, 
ana Persian carpets, perfumery, pre- 
cious stones, pieces of .amber, furs, 
sweetmeats, pipes, morocco leather*, 
velvet slippers, silken scarfs and Cache* 
mire shawls cover a space extend- 
ing over several leagues. In the 
“ a large buUdingseparated 

from the other bazars, one meets 
with iu quantities those old Arms, ho 
sought after by antiquaries, carbines 
ornamented with coral, mafttiftoeaS 
yataghans worn by the J^isssiics 
before their destruction, and the 
famous blades of Khurasan* 

The commerce of is 

closely allied with that of BwfmM ; 
and many branches of trade, such as- 


gilfe And opium* being required to pay 
dotted st Urn of the 

capital* the inercfcants fry them 
at Constantinople merely m order to 
jmss them over to Smyrna* where 
they Ibid a more advantageous market 
for them. In consequence, these goods 
are twice borne upon the registers of 
the Turkish cm*tomliouse» ? which, ho 
it observed? are exceedingly badly 
kept/ Wool form *5 the principal 
branch of trade at the Porte, which is 
abundantly famished with that article 
irom her nearest provinces, RouracUa, 
Thessaly, and Bulgaria, which, con- 
taining about five million inhabitants, 
feed abemt eight million sheep, the 
value of which may be estimated at 
about two hundred million piastres, 
(the Turkish piastre is worth about 
S&d.) It would have been impos- 
sible for such an important object to 
have failed exciting the cupidity of 
a* government constituted like that of 
the Ottoman empire ; in consequence, 
in 1«2 4 J, they attempted to nuke a 
monopoly of the wool -trade. For- 
tunately the clamorous despaired* the 
ownersof the tJudw, and some good ad- 
vice, caused the Divan to recall the 
measure, which w r ould in all proba- 
bility not only have ghen a fatal blow 
to the wool-trade, bftt have entirely 
put an end to the feeding of docks 
throughout Turkey. Instead, there- 
fore, of monopolising this brain li of 
commerce* the government saddled 
it with such an exorbitant dut\, that 
the provinces definitively gained little 
hy the change The price of w ool w as 
iiiorG than quadrupled, and in 18M 
there was sold lor above 170 piastics 
the hundredweight what in 1810 
cost* but forty piastres. The aboli- 
tion of the monopolies and the modi- 
fication of the duties have gi\en, 
since the last si* or seven years, some 
tecititife* to thi# trade* without, how- 
ever, entirely restoring it to its former 
st$*e of iposperHy . Partly destroyed 
by Seven 1 fiow it had received, ami 
shackled by the, avarice of the Pashas, 
it languishes, os indeed doss every 
other brActi of trade and industry in 
tbeatojtfj%. 

Of Turkey, Which men have ren- 
dered oeountiy of misery ami of famine, 
tbs JbWghty seems to have intended 
to kONpmade a land of promise, For 
atfrfool tee, Ho has 'created immense 


of&e 

dftiafe, unequalled intertiiteyOHipe^^ 
ftt'tbe globe, and in the Ifowe i*4f 
tie mountains He has bidden 
nlable treasures : and in return for 
11 these gifts, these glorious gifts, 
rhat have the inhabitants done ? they 
ave left the land uncultivated, ana 
he mountains \msearched. Mmm 
fall sorts abound (’opper, (which to 
old in secret only, audits ft contra- 
and article,) were its mines worked 
n a grand scale, would alone furnish 
• a new dement of commerce 40 Con- 
stantinople, and might help to draw it 
from tin present state of torpor. But , 
will the Turks ever dream of sftch a " 
thing ? $c\or ! For like the dog In 
the fable, the Ottomans will neither 
profit th’mmiJm nw let others profit 
bv what is in the territory. Too 
indolent to work out the natural 
nt hes of their boil, they are too jealous 
to permit others to do it for them. 
Besides Europeans, by an ancient 
law which we have recently seen 
confirmed, having no right to possess 
laud in Turko, cannot undertake any 
agricultural or commerced speculation 
of any importance. In addition to 
thi*, the 'i'urkhh government itself 
te ignorant of most of the natural 
riches of its territory ; for the inhabi- 
tant^. well knowing the character of 
the men who haw the management of 
affairs, lake every possible piecaftlion 
to conceal the existence of the 
mines foi fear they Should be fowed 
to work them without remuneration. 

The provinces of the Danube have 
now yielded to Thrace and to MaledOn 
the furnish tug ot the cajutal with 
com. This important trade has been 
mined, like everv thing else, by the 
barbarous measures of a stupid min- 
Mrv. In reserving to itself the ftnp- 
plving of the capital, the gnrearftmetit 
does not allow the exportation of cbm 
without special permission. Witk* 
out doubt, the liberty of tills trade 
would -have given a now impulse 
agriculture, and would have restored > 
prosperity to several provinces; but 
that would not have been for the in- 
terest of those personages wforbid* 
the {lower of giving permits, and wfofr* 
const quentk made a traffic of th£ 
finnans. In 1828, a 
occurred which ought ton <)m$ m* 
Sghtened the gorctwnteaf m tfeto 
point. The Russians had inteuofted 
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all wtUHtitaksatlOB. with yjBwpitai, 
and In Tsons^ucfttoe a wwr of pro-* 
visions occurred ; for theffil-fhvniriied 
public magazines afforded such 
dithagcd wheat only, that it could 
with great difficulty "be baked into 
bad and unhealthy Inroad. To temody 
this evil, an employ? ventured to 
suggest that auy one who could pro- 
cure com should be permitted to 
supply the capital. The situation of 
affhlrs was critical, for the people 
were beginning to murmur ; ami the* 
suggestion was carried into^ effect. 
No sooner was the permission ac- 
corded, than n multitude of farmers 
and merchants hastened to poor grain 
into* the market, and plenty soon re- 
appeared. Ibis was aii " excellent 
lesson to the government, but how 
did It profit thereby? First of all 
it reinstated the monopoly, and four 
years afterwards, in 1832, happening 
to require sl million measures for its 
magazines, *tu order to make more 
sure of speedily procuring that quan- 
tity, it forbade the exportation of 
com, inasmuch that to collect the re- 
quired inHUon of measures, it de- 
stroyed, in all probability, a hundred 
millions, and mined about ten thousand 
cultivators. This bm baron ^ system 
partly ended in 1 838, but it vn ills? long 
before Its withering effects are effaced. 

It is in the long corridors of the 
bazars that the commercial business of 
the country is carried on. Arf im- 
mense multitude, more curious to 
view than been the exposition of the 
different wares, congregates thither 
dally. Constantinople,* notwithstand- 
ing Its state of decline, i*» always the 
point of intersection between the 
eastern and western world. At this 
general rendezvous, whither Europe 
and Aria send their representatives, 
one may study the human species in 
almost every possible variety of type. 
English, Americans, Russians, Greeks, 
Italians, Germans Persians, Circas- 
sians, Arabs, Koords, Austrian*, Hun- 
garians, Abyssinian*, Tartars, French, 
&c. &c., hurry to and fro around 
the Ton, who smokes and dreams, 
calm and immovable amidst the active 
throng* which presents an inconceiv- 
able $edH|y of silk pelisses, white 
jWious^uwi black rpbes, surmounted 
*t green turbans, red fezs, and bea* 
^Ifor* hats. Numbers of women, 
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covered with white dominos, advance 
slowly and speetre-likn throngh the 
crowd; which f avery now and taion 
opens its ranks to gVw passage to some 
mounted Pasha, followed by Ms atten- 
dants on foot. Here and there may 
be seen asses loaded with bales, and 
at the Author end of the galleries 
are caravans of canids. One’s ears 
are deafened with the lowing cries 
of the sborbefc-aellers, and the howling 
of the-dogs; while quantities of pigeons 
coo over the heads of the motley 
crowd. Although, ou taking a gen- 
eral view of this ajiettade, there iff 
little to admire, still *one may select 
from it an infinite number of original 
scenes and pictures fnll of character. 
Here, for instance, an ambulating 
niurician sings or rather chants to 
an attentive audience one of those 
interminable ballads of which the 
Turks never t ire : there, are half a dozen 
( i reeks Quarrelling and vociferating 
m> energetically, that one would ex- 
pect nothing " less* than that from 
words they Would come to bloodshed ; 
w hikv, further on, a circle of friends aiw 
legating themseh es over a basket of 
green cucumbers. Talking of encum- 
ber*, they almost entirely eomjKwje, tu 
summer, the nourishment of the Turk#. 
The Sultan lUahnloud II. was ex- 
cessively fond of this fruit, or rather 
vegetable, and cultivated it with his 
own hands in the Seiaglio gardens. 
Having one day perceived £lmt some 
of his cucumbers were missing, he 
sent for his head gardener, and in- 
formed him that, should such a cir- 
cumstance oa ur again, ho would 
order his head to be cut off. The 
next day three more cucwuhm hud 
been stolen, upon which the gardener, 
to sav e hi sown head, accused the pages 
of his highness of having committed 
the tbcftv These unhappy youths 
were immediately sent for, and having 
all declared themselves innocent, the 
enraged Sultan, in order t a discover 
the culprit, commanded; tneun 
after another to ho disembowelled. 
Nothing was found in the stomach W 
entrails of the flr^t six victims, but the 
autopsy of the seventh proved hithto* 
have been the guilty One. * '* 

In the midst wf the <^owd* jit tftb 
Turkish capital, tl is Women 
curious spectacle, w snouting 
they do covered with white 


or rather wtadfeg^htets, The lot of 
tMs portion of tfcellumlmau popular 
tlottfe much le$s oinbappy than one 
would be lad to expect. They cer- 
tainly Ixrid a secondary station in 
society, bat, brought up as they are 
in the most complete ignorance #bey 
aw unconscious of tlieir degraded 
position, ami know not that there is 

\ a better. They are, in general, ticated 
very kindly by their husbands and 
masters, and do not undergo, as it is 
supposed, cither capricious or brutal 
ticatmcnt Although m Europe they 
*ili behev e ft Turk to be constantly sui- 
rouuded by a multitude of odalisques, to 
whom, as it suits his fancy, he thiows 
in turn liih handket chief, at Constan- 
tinople there arevery tea Osmanlees 
alio have thiee or even two \%ives, 
and even these the.) lodge in separate 
mansiouH, in general far distant from 
each othei. Almost all the Talks, 
w Lih the e\c option of the very tew 
abov e mentioned *huh\ iduals, jr^sc^* 
in general but one wife, to whom thc\ 
aie most faithful. The gt.iml seignior 
alone is a Sultan in the full. and 
voluptuous acceptation of the term, 
lie is po^ws^sorof a magnificent palace, 
wlieie no noise from without o\ei 
penetrates, and where immense notes 
have collected together all the won- 
ders of luxury. Maible baths, lo\ ely 
gardens bounded by a spai U mg sea, 
and vaulted by an indigo skv, legions 
of slaves,^ who have no will but hH, 
no law but liis copnoes ; ami in this 
Eden thiee or four bnndud women 
< hosen from out of the most beautiful 
in iho universe; this h thewoild, this 
is the lifeol that man . and yet, although 
ho* be tm* young, all who know him 
aa> that the present Sultan is morose, 
sad, and splenetic. 

Oft mounting, at sixteen, upon the 
throne of Turkey, Abdul Medpd an* 
nguuoed it to be his intention -to 
•change uottnug that his father Mah- 
tm$od fcui cstaldished, and declared 
kin$c$ I partisan of the system 
of ooiuineuf ed by that sovor- 
«»gn» Notwithsianding the custom, 
ye^dpwd almoat sacred by tradition, 
m frenemneed the tut ban and was 
tromed with the fca. Contrary to 
0& of ioruwr Sultaq*, who ‘on 
„ death or closely 

M tbdr brothers, he 
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allowed hb brother Abdul Umz not, 
only his life, tratfull liberty. ' 1 

The HattL-sherifol Gsdhaneh, pabA 
lished on the 19th of November, 
1839, and which .has been viewed la 
so many and different lights, proved at 
least the good intentions of this severe 
eign, called mi young to support so 
weighty a burden. At various times 
he has manifested a desire for instruc- 
tion, and has taken lessons in 
geography and in Italian ; he has also 
travelled o\ er a pait of his empire. 

It is usual at Constantinople for the 
Sultan to proceed c\oiy Friday (the 
.Mussulman Sabbath) to pi ay m one 
of the mosque*. The one chosen is 
named m the morning, and he piocceds 
thjtlieron horseback or in In* wrick, 
au aiding to the quarter in which it 
is«wf uatinl. This weekly ceiemony is 
almost the sole occasion on which 
foroiguers can *ee his highness. During 
my btn> at C oustantinonle, 1 had 
social oppoitmri ties. of jpfeiug upon 
the descendant of tlie lhophet. He 
is a > oung nun, of blender frame, of 
gi a> e phj siognomy, and a most <#$- 
tnujiu appearance. A crowd of 
oilncih and eunuchs fonned IiIh suite, 
and all heads bowed low at his ftp- 
pi ouch. Abdul ftledjid, who was the 
twentieth-bom child of his father 
Molunood, was born at Constanti- 
nople on the 10th of April 
His black and stiff 1 hvu< 1 cause him 
to ajqR'ai ohh r than he w in reality. 
Ills eve is >ery brilliant, and his 
leatmes legulau His face is some- 
w hat marked w ith the smallpox ; but 
this is not \oxy apparent, as the 
}Oung bultan, according to the custolh 
of the Ihuem, has an artificial com- 
plexion for da\s ot imemony. Kctli* 
rally of a delicate frame, excesses n 
have much enfeebled his constitution; 
Ids continual illdiealth, bis pallor, am 
his teeth alreacl} decked, annomage, 
that though so jouug in yeank la 
expiating the pleasuies of a 
by a pjematuio cleaephude. Abdx$ 
Mecljid has several children, wh# are 
weak and sic U} like their father, and 
the state of their health iuspk^cwfo 
stunt anxiety * , „ 

Few sovereigns have hero imp <&* 
vej^ely judged than HateftoSL Hm 
fethwofthe present 
tjmskksb} 
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others, be died before Europe wag 
properly enlightened as to his inton- 
nions. Now that his work has under- 
gone the ordeal of time, one can ap- 
preciate it at its real value. Ascend- 
ing the tlirone at an epoch of anarchy 
♦'and disorder, having at one and the 
same time to oppose the invasion of 
Bnssia, and to put down the rebellion 
of the Pashas, who were raising their 
pashalicks into sovereignties, Ma- 
mood gave proofs, during several 
years, of a force of character almost 
Inconceivable in a man enervated 
fipom his childhood by the pleasures 
of flic harem. Unfortunately Ins 
Intellect y* gus unequal to liis obstinacy * 
§ very abuse he put dow n gave rise to or 
made 'way for new abuses, which he 
could not foresee, and was unable to 
destroy. The established order t ol 
affairs, which he fought against, was 
a hydra, from which, for one head 
cut off, twenty sprang up. Fai from 
augment!^ his power, his greatest 
enterprises merely tended to enfeeble 
it, The repression of Ali the Pasha 
of Janina, cost Mahmood the king- 
dom of Greece, and had not the 
poweis of Europe intervened, the 
war against Mehemet Ali would have 
cost him his throne Even the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, which 
was considered so peat a cause of 
triumph by the Sultan, was it in 
reality so? It is surely permitted to 
doubt thct circumstance. That power- 
ful militia, scattered through the 
empire, was in some sort the focus of 
that spirit of fatalism, which had till 


then been the principal prop of the 
imperfect work of the Arabian im- 
postor ; to destroy it was to strike a 
death-blow to tliat society which 
breathed as it were in war alone. In 
overthrowing an obstacle which para- 
lyse his power, Mahmood dug an 
abyss into which the Turkish empire 
must sooner or later fall ; for the spirit 
of religious enthusiasm which he 
destroyed has boen replaced by no 
other incentive. 

The chief fault of Mahmood was 
the tutting down without thinking ot 
mowing ; for without properly under- 
standing the extent of what he wan 
doing, ho too hastily cast from it* 
old course, without placing it in a 
better, a dull- stupid nation, to trans- 
form which required both time and 
patience. Above all, Mahmood was 
guided solely by the impulses of an 
indomitable pride, and &oems to have 
much less considciod the interests of 
his empire, than the satisfying of his 
own vanity. lie hastened to change 
the aspect and surface of things, de- 
luding himself into the idea that he 
h<td metamorphosed an Asiatic people 
into a European state. Hurried 
awav by the desire of innovation, and 
at* the same time cramped by the 
effects of a leligkm which resists ail 
progress, striving in vain to make the 
precept# of the Koran compatible with 
civilisation, Mahmood moved during 
the whole of his reign within a fatal 
circle, and, dying of an ignoble malady, 
he left his empire tottering to ita 
fall. 
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UO IMS CATULLIAJLE. 


UCTTB*l TO 

Yor desire, then, my dear Euse- 
bius, to hear more Of the Curate’s 
difficulty. We left him, you remem- 
ber, with Gratian, who took him by 
the arm, and walked off to see what 
Ills authority would do to quell the 
parochial disturbance. You have 
seen the general opinion upon the 
countenance Gratian would give to 
delinquents ; you will not, therefore, 
augur very favourably of this expedi- 
tion. Loving a little mischief, as you 
*do, you will, perhaps, be not quite 
agreeably disappointed. Had < tattiau 
trusted alone to his character, he 
would liave failed ; which shows that 
sometimes it is dangerous to have too 
good a one, 

Hot u parishioner but would have 
looked upon tho patronage of Gratjan 
to the Curate as resulting from the 
weakness — those who meant to turn 
It to compliment would say, the exces- 
sive .kindness, of his nature. A little 
malice interposing, they were bv no 
means disposed, if they loved Gratian, 
“to love his dog,” — in the light of 
which comparison they now looked 
upon the Curate. Gratian V sly wit, 
however, availed more than his au- 
thority. . It seems they had not pro- 
ceeded very far when they met Trate- 
apace. The < ’urate having some 
business in another direction, loft 
Gratian with the maiden -lady. You 
can imagine his first advances, com- 
plimenting her upon her fresh morn- 
ing looks. Then taking her by tho 
arm, as if for familiar aupj>ort, trans- 
ferring his stick to the other bond, 
and looking his cajolery inimitably, 
and with a low voice saying, “My 
dear Miss Lydia, what is all this story 
X hear that you charge the Curate 
with ? ” 44 Oh, no, not I ! ” interrupted 
the maiden ; 44 it is you have done that. 
1 only know that I heard you re- 
prove him for his behaviour to some 
one car other, whom you seriously de- 
clared cither musiRft or ought to be 
Me wtfe." “ My dear young lady,” 
skid Gratian, “that is now quite » 


EUSEBIUS. 

tpifiteke of yours:” he then, as he 
reports, told her what they bad been 
readiug, and that his remarks were 
upon the book, and the author of it, 
and had nothing to do with the Curate. 
To all which she nodded her head in- 
credulously, and laughingly said, “Oh, 
you good, good nature# man ; and 
pray who may that improper author 
be ?' * 4 Why,” quoth Gratian, 44 Miss 
Lvdia Pratoapacc wouldn't, 1 know, 
have mo recommend her any impropto' 
author.” “Oh, no, no !-*l don’t -ask 
with any intention to read him, 1 
assure you.” she replied. Gratian 
went on, * 4 Believe me, he is a very old 
author, a Roman.” 44 A Remffik indeed!” 
'-he quite vociferated — 44 oue of those 
horrid Papists, l suppose * A Homan 
is he? Then the Curate — why should 
he read Papistical books, and learn 
such tricks from them?” It was Ip 
vain for Gratian to endeavour to ex- 
plain. Miss Prateapacc had but one 
notion of the Romans — that there 
never sas one that had not kissed 
the Pope’* toe. So here he very 
wisclytook another tack, and draw- 
ing her a little aside, as if he wottlcf 
not ha\ e even the very hedges hear 
him, and with no little affected cau- 
tion, looking about him, he said, in a 
half whisper — “Now let me, my dear 
young lady, tell' you a bit of a secret 
All this is an idle tale, and is just m 
I have told you ; but this 1 tell you, 
that to my certain knowledge, tho 
t ’urate’s affections” — laying stress on 
the Von l affections — 4 4 are seriously on* 
gaged at which Miss Lydia stared, 
and looked the personification of 
curiosity. ‘‘Engaged is he, did yon 
say?” u No, he is not engaged,” 
said Grafian, “but I happen to know 
that his affections are- — ” “Then,” 
quoth she, 44 1 suppose he has declared 
as much to the object,” “ Ah — not— 
there is the very point — yoa*Vej(uiter 
mistake.^ — she has not the* slightest 

n icion of it.” This wot mmftdy » 
ible to the lady’s notion of love- 
making, but the earnest manner of 
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Gratifn was every thing. „ w No, M s*M 
he; 44 He is a most e^mpHuy con- 
scientious young man, and so far 
avoids the making any shew of his 
ferirags, that he affects, 1 really be- 
Mere, more culif&fence towards -that 
lady than to any other. He tells me 
that he thinks it would not be hon- 
ourable in his present circumstances 
and position to engage her affections ; 
bdt ho looks forward, as his prospects 
are fair.” MibS L^dia was interested-*- 
pondered awhile, and then said, “You 
dear good man, do tell me who the 
indy is!” “Ko,” replied Gratian , 44 1 
dare not bet i ay a secret , but be as- 
sured, my dear Miss Lydia Prateapaeo, 
that If our Curate marries, lie will 
niak' his choice not very fei fiom 
this.” “You don’t say so 1 ” cried she: 
“Beally now, who can it be?” “ J can 
Only saj one thing more,” replied" our 
fox Gratian, “and peihaps that U 
saying too mneh ; but — ” w birring in 
her ear-— 44 of all the letters in the 
alphabet, her name begins with 
Lydia*” Whereupon he made a ^tai t, 
put Ids finger upon his lips, as if he 
had in his hurry told the secret ; and 
she started back a pace in another 
direction, looked in ids face to >-ec if 
he was in jest ; finding there nothing 
but apparent simplicity, she looked a 
little contused, aud idently took the 
compliment and the hopes into her 
own bosom. When she could suf- 
ficiently collect her thoughts, she ex- 
pressed her sorrow foi any mischief 
she might have done, unintentionally; 
and added, that she would do all in her 
power to set all things right again. 
At this point the Curate returned . lie 
addressed her somewhat distantly, 
winch to her was a sign stronger than 
familiarity, upon the jxwerof which 
she gave lam her hand of encourage* 
merit . Gratian took care to lea^e 

well alone— let go her arm, and lean- 
ing npern the Curate’* wished her good 
morning, with a gracious smile about 
liis insidious mouth, to which he put 
bis finger significantly as if entreating 
her silence upon the subject of their 
conversation. I have told yon tile 
articular* of this interview, Euse- 
ius, as I could gather them from 
Grattan’* narration; and he has a 
way of acting what he says, as if 
he had studied in that school where 
the first requisite for an orator is— 


action ; the second- ^action ; the third 
— action 1 

Our Mend Gratian, Eusebius 
made no matter of conscience of this 
fibbing— did not hesitafc^— wanted no 
4 ‘ ductor dubitsntiura”-*-as he told it 
to us. He gave, it is true, his limb a 
smarter tapping ; but it was no twinge 
Of conscience that caused the move- 
ment of the stick, aud there is nothing 
of the Franciscan about bur Mend. 
Hid he soy a word that was not per- 
fect truth? 

But what was the intention? —did 
he mean to deceive? Bat this is not a 
question to discuss with you. You 
will do more than acquit him. ho 
1 am answered, and silent. Gratian s 
answer was thn. In his fabulous 
mood, he asked — “If you should see a 
lion, an open-mouthed lion of the 
veritable *0074 obovrw breed, tra- 
>crsing a wood, and he should accost 
you ttew, ‘Fray, sir, did jou chance 
to see a man I Kin looking after go 
thi* w«ty v ’ would you point out his 
1m kmg place, his path of escape? 
or would you not, if 3011 knew he 
went to the right, direct the lion b> 
all means to continue his pursuit on 
the left? Then, sir, which will } T our 
worshipful mobility piefer, to be the 
accessary to the murdei, or the pi 111- 
cipal in the deceit?” 

I bum not omit to ti 11 you that a 
few da} s ago Gratian and the Cuiatc 
spent a pleasant day with the Bishop, 
who was not a little amused at then- 
narration of the circumstances that 
produced tlfe singular parochial epis- 
tle, which his lordship had duly re- 
ceived. The Bishop’s hospitality is 
well seasoned with conversational 
ease, and perfect agrceability, and has 
besides that 

“ 8eu quid riavhub elqg*ntius%6 ovt” 

which our Catullus promises to his 
triend F abulias. Thu Bi&hop, a ripe 
scholar, spoke much and critically of 
Catullus, and laid most stress upon 
the extreme suavity of bis measures, 
especially in the 44 Acmeu Septimius.” 
There w cro present two archdeacons 
and a very agreeable classical phy- 
sician, All had at one time or other, 
they acknowledged, translated “Vi- 
vamus, men* Lesbjju abide gmemtts.” 
The physician same lmd only satis- 
fied himself with three linos, and yet 
he thought Their only merit was the 
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being line for li«e. He repeated Folding, who says it is fin unjust 
both the original and his translation j— misrepresentation that 44 physicians 

u ^o1m «ccid«» h T^dhe vasmit : are tae friends of death/ and in* 

Hofeis, ^sum Man®! wijit bmislux, atanoed the two physicians who, in 
Nox *t p«rpetm> uua donnkads. the case of the death of Ca ptain 

“Sum die, bet soon their light restore, Bllfil, 44 dismissed the corpse with a 
While Wfc w hen our brief dey it o’er, singlefee, but were not SO di&insted with 
Sleep one long night to wskc no more.” the living oatieut ” At parting, the 
The Curate, with the jealousy of a Bishop tow the Curate most kindly 
rival translator, objected to “suns by the hand, and iccommended kin* 
d*y ? and thought “saasre*” would be by all means to cultn&te the ami* 
quite as well and a closer translation, ability of versification 
The Physician assented The Bishop After thi*, Gratian and the Curate 
smiled, and said, u suns die” was pro- haft ranch business in hand* and we 
bably a professional lapsus. The Phy* did not meet for some time Gratian 
sician replied, that such would be a stiircd a UttU? in this affair of the 
very unprofessional lapsus ; and Curate’s, and with effect. We did 
Gratian quoted the passage from meet, howover, and lecommcnced the 

Home cmuiAjsju 

You nflw «ee ns again m the lunipary rhat, a&ked if there was any 
library*-*- time, after tea. Gratian thing latel) from t atullus. 
enjoys his easy-chair , a small fire— Aquii irs — Yes. He is returned 
tor it is not cold— just mask ally from his unpiofitiiblc travel, and } on 
whispers among the coals, comfort, seem to be m tint state of sensitive 
Gratian says he has had a busy day quiescence, to feel with lum the plea- 
ot it, and, though not Wearied, is in snres ot home lie is now at his own 
t lut happy state of repose to cnyiy villa, and thus welcomes, and ac- 
iest, and of excitement to enjoy knowledges the weh ome offered him 
social converse . and after ahttie pie- by las beloved Sirmio 

Kli P RMIOVSU IJUVIVSl c KM 

My Sirmio, thou the veiv gem ami eye 
Ot Mauds and peniusulas, that he 
Tu that two-fold dominion Neptune takca 
Of tlie salt sea and suck t translucent lak« s 1 
Oh 1 with what joy 1 vsit thee again, 

Scarce set believing, how, left fai behind, 

The tedious Tty man aud Bitiiyman plain, 

1 see thee, Sirmio, with this peaceful mind. * 

Oh, what a blessed thing is the sweet quiet. 

When the tired heai t laj b dow n its load ot care, 

And after foreign tod ami siikenmg not, 

Weary and worn, to feel at last we aie 
At our own home— aud our own floor to ticad, 

And lie in peace on the loug-wwh’ddoi bed ’ 

This, tills alone, iepays all labours past. 

- Hail to thee, lovely Sirmio f gladly take 
Thine own, own master home taihcc at l«st 
And ail ye sportive waters ot my lake, 

Laugh out your welcome to my cheerful \oicc, 

And all that Uughs at home, with fho lejoice. 

Gkatuk.— I well remember this Cun vie.— Don’t you think thb 
singuiaily sweet, kW, affectionate acquimimue lecto would be better 
address B is the best version of rendered/ 4 sink to rest?” Ifoncythe 
u H«me Is home, be it ever so homely /* Latin expresses the sinking do^ff of 
I know* You haws needlessly |»eat* the wearied limbs, orratheri WholCTtos 
ed am. Why not say, lov$d master ? son, mlo the soft and deep feather Wd, 



/ 
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Aammrs. — I set it down so, but 
altered it, tlimMng the “lie m peace 1 ’ 
was in reality more quiescent than any 
thing expressing an act— as sinking is 
a process in transitu — the result, lying 
in peace. It has often been translated, 
among others, by Leigh Hunt, and 
that prince of translators, Elton — 
though I think I was not satisfied 
with his translation of the Sirmio — 
of the others I do not remember a 
word. 

Cerate. — Leigh Hunt overdid Ills 
work— there is mote lAbour than case 
in the Erie 

a The loosened limbs o’er all the tv 1 shed-fur 
led/* 

Not simple enough for Catullus; 


neither is this— a rather affected line— 

* 4, 

u Laughs every dimple in the ckoek of home.** 

Gratian. — N o, that won’t do— it 
is a conceit. One would imagine it 
borrowed or translated * from some 
Italian poet. 

AQtTLnjfl.— The “loosened limbs 
o’er all the wished-for bed,” strikes 
me as rather of the ludicrous, and not 
unlike the description of himself by 
Bemi in his fanciful palace, where ho 
ordered a bed, adjoining that of the 
French cook’s, which was to be large 
enough to swim in — “Come si fh nel 
mare.” # 

Gratlax. — N ow then, Mr Curate, 
let us hare your version. 


Cluaif. io this pemnst l i or SIRMIO. 

All hail to thee, doKghttul Sirmio ! 

Of alljpeniiibulas and ides the gem, 

Which lake or sea in its bur breast doth show 
With either Neptune’s aims encircling IIujite 
W hat joy to find that Thynia, and that plain 
Bithynian £Oho, and sec thee oafe again ! 
Charming it is to leal from care and cuml>er, 
When the mind tin on s its burden, and we come 
Wearied with pains of foreign travel home, 

And in the bed so longed foi sink to slmulier. 
This pays ioi all the tod, this quiet alttr— 

Jo\, my sweet Snmio, foi thv master’s sake, 
Make merry, frffiic w avelets ot my lake — 

Laugh on me, all y e stoics of home-bred laughter. 


GifiATfAN. — I don’t like u the mind 
thron s its burden ” lay s it down is 
better— theie is more weftriuev in it. 
You must alttr that impression, 01 
we see the mind like the “iniqu® 
mentis ascellus,” di opping back 
its ears, and throwing its not 
agreeable and easy -sitting lider 
Why not — 

“ When the mind lays its buiden down, to 
come ** 

But I see > ou hare both of you Iran 
lab d away fiom the Latin the Lndiec 
under . How comes it so ? w 
Aqtolli s. — Tlic reasons given for 
the w oid meaning Lydian stem to be 
insufficient ; because it is said the 
Benaeuy resembles the Lydian riveis 
Hernias and Factolus in haring gold ; 
or because the Bcnaois was in the 
district ot the Thusci, who came from 
the Lydian&. I adopted a conjecture 
once thrown out — and I think it was 
by the most accomplished scholar, 


W. S Landor, that Lydia ; s the ad- 
jective of the word Lvdtus — ludur 
unde*, or Lydur under, the same 
thing, for that ludim is. as the dic- 
tionary tells us, “a Lydis, qui <iant 
(ptimi saltatores/' It so, Lydur 
would mean the sporthe, or “danc- 
ing waters of the lake.*" 

Crnvrr. — I took this hint from 
AqniEus, though I* do not lemeinber 
from whom the suggestion came. 
would veuture from the last line — 

“ Ridote quidqmd est donu cacluniiorum — ” 

D> 

a remark upon a passage, the cele- 
brated expression in the Promt the ti* of 
JEschylus, t\wavyfji£jMtv ye\aauti. Home 
call it “countless dimples.” Now is it 
not possible Catullus may have 
thought of this, and as it were trans- 
lated it by qwdtytid est eachinnorumt 
The foestion then would be, is it 
meant to speak to the ear or the eye? 
Is it of sound or vision? 1 am inclined 
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to think it is the sound, the com- 
municative laughter of the many 
waves. w JJimple” is too little for the 
gigantic conception of JEflchvlns, but 
the laughter of the multitudinous 
ocean- waves Is more after his genius. 
No one could translate cmMuwm u a 
dimple*”, if, therefore, Catullus had 
. in his mind the Greek passage# it 
shows ltl^ idea of the <w$pi$i*ov yt kao-pa, 
Gratian. — 1 have often admired 
how that can bo very beautiful which 
Is of uncertain meaning. Is it that 
either construction conveys distinct 



CnaAra,— Msang one or two, wo 
take up his u Request to lik friend 
CseriJius to come to him to Verona” — 


who, it seems, was a native of that 
place, and fellow townsman, as well 
as most dear friend of Catullus. * 

Aqvjilics. — Both poets — both 
kind-hearted; in fact, “The two gen* 
demon of Verona.” 

Geatian. — Well, that U saying 
something for Latin poets. Lot us have 
your version, Curate. < 


Cent ATE. * INVITATION 10 CuBULXCh. 

Papyrus, to Ihecilius tell 
(A touching bard, my friend as well) 
That to Verona he must come, 

♦ Whore IiL Catullus is ar home, 

And new -built Cornu’s w alls forsake. 
And that sweet shore of Ltfris Lake. 

A friend of mine and Ids has brought y 
To light some pn>*ages of thought, 
Which he must hear. N> if he will 
Bo thri\ ing an<l improving still, 

His speed will swallow up the distance, 
Although with amorous iw&tancc. 

And both arms clinging round Ids noth, 
That lovdv maid bis piogrr-s* check. 
With lijte a thousand dim* that say 
*• Oh, do not, do not go awa> » 

I mean that maid who, Fame— not I — 
Asserts for love of him would (lie ; 

For fire consumes her hoait and head, 
Since first the opening lines she jtsul 
(>t Cjbelo the God's gieat queen. 

Maid, learned as the Sapphic mu«c, 

I cannot sympathy ret use * 

For not amiss (the t>ook IVe seen) 
Begins the tale, ih The Might} Queen.” 


AQriurs.— I piotest against “so CVimi:.— No authority * What, 
if he w ill be thming and impiw- then, is meant by tk Quajv si sapietV” 
ing still.” That is the Ornate's in- Aiqiimis. — S imply, if he would 

tcrpol&tion. The tact is, he must know the secret — the “cogitationes.” 
iui\e rhymed a passage from his last (Jrait^v — I am inclined to agree 

Aimon; audit has somehow or other with you. Now, Aquiiius, we will 
slipped into nk Catullus. listen to your version. 

Aqnuis. 

Hasten, papjrus! greet you well 
That fonder poet, in> sweet friend 
Cffcilius — fcpeedil} 1 send. 

As speedily my message tell : 

That bo should for Verona make 
All haste — and quit his Laiian Lake, 

And Novum Comum — tor I would 
Some certain thoughts he undent ood 
And purposes, that now posses 
A friend of mine •, and his no less. 




Aftj r A * 

1 # * 


^1. * ; 

#«** 


AnAtf&ft 


aft? tl«W&aid blM slay, 

Andem^ 4 NmA) <16 t ' 

E’ea4» feef bbw Of hearts 4^91 %oW 
AMibm8k aw# H 

ftp* *<fc# to tebr^CWWe, * 

*<»(# f&wsaft of Btoamur the tale 
Begun* Oh, than she Aid b&«ie 
The iMwg brefcfo of love, *rhose heal 
Into her very fifb doth eat. 

Thy passion I can Veil excise, 

Fair maid! more team’d than the tenth muse, 
The Legion uuid-^nor coiddst tl*Ou fail 
To find for lote an aihple plea, 

In that to nobly open’d tale 
O/tbe great Goddess Oybcle. 


CERATE, -rt- what’s all tbia 9 — the 
44 tenth muse 1 ” w here is she In <the 
Latin? k 

Aquilil>. — Sapphicd mum, Doc- 
tor. That is Sappho, is it not ? And 
pray was Sappho one of the nine 
mnsob ? No ; then of course she w as 
the tenth — and was not she “the 
Lesbian maid v ” 

Cvit\rE — Well, I admit it — jou 
lia\e viuduated your lnu^e fairlj, 
and I will not pronounce against her, 
though tempted b> an apt (quotation 
from tlio mouth of Bacchus, in the 
Ftogif ot Aristophanes. 

41 A&nj riff* v Mo^r' cjx i?ieBut4iv tv ' 

For } o nr muse is cci taiiily a Lesbian ; 
but you have omitted “rniVlLe,” 
which shows that the passion was 
not returned. 

Ghaiian — J don’t sec that ; fur 
she throws her aims about his neck. 
But neither of you liaxe well spoken 
the “millies eunt cm revoeet,” the 
calling him back after departure, and 
that is very good too. I see the note 
upon SapphifdMubO, speaks of a arious 
interpretations to the passage ; but 
adopts this — that the maiden lor mg 
C&‘tilius has more sense (is that 
doctior * 1 doubt) than Sappho, who 
loved a youth too stupid ever to write 
a line; but this maid dicl not love 
till she had read the commencement of 
his poem, 1 don’t see the necessity 


for "thinking the passion hopelcs© 
either, liecausc of the comparison 
with Sappho. Few lloman maidens 
took the Lencadiau leap. 

Cr nil i — Itisx e\} odd, and might 
first appear a mark of theii good 
manner s — that the Homans nGXer 
mention “old maid^.” 1 fear there 
wan another cause. I suppose the 
Omissiou may be accounted for b\ the 
state of society, which was not 
fu\ourabh to their existence at all; 
for when a man could put nwav Iris 
wife at any moment, and for "any 
plea, most women must ha\e managed 
to get a husband for a long or a shoi t 
time. 

* A<*i ilius. — T he only anticut old 
maids were the Fates aud Furies— of 
the lattu, the burden of the song 
was — 

u Oh no, wo nt\u mention them. 

Then uamca are ne\oi luaid ! ” 

Guatian — Come back to x our 
duty • we hre waiuh ring, and Icaxing 
Catullus behind, What arc we to 
have now ? * 

AgriLics. — An attack upon one 
Egnntius, xvho, haring white teeth, 
took caic to show them itpojp all oc- 
casions, He w r as not, however, cele- 
brated for bis tooth-powder, lie is a 
fair mark for the wit of our author. 
Tire arrow- of his satire was occasion- 
ally keen enough and free to fiy. 


119 jignatium. 

Egnaiiiu’s teeth are very white, 
And therefore id he ever grinning : 




Let Wirfi woife * * 

AH hearts <4 W0p— freia tttfjiegmttkg 
E’en to thread ho laughs Tb**rhii£ 

The mother oa the fpakal bier, 

Sheds o’er her only eon the tear, 

Alone JBgnattua &e^e to smite* 

Then opes hie, month from ear to ear ; 
'Where’er he if, whatever 4oin& 

Ho laughs and grfuft. TUp Uang in foot 
A tasteless* foolish, silly practice* 

£g&atfu$k and well worth eschewing. 

Span* all this risible exertwa, 

And wgicyou Roman or Tibuxtian, 

Sabine, lianiiviftn, fSU Ltrntfcap, 

Or poreme Vmbriao with rare show 
OJF tusks— columnar — order Tuscan : 
iir born the other hide tlm ?o, 1 

(And my compatriot, therefore know,) > 
Where folk are civilised 1 trow, ) 

And wash their teeth with vy^tcr cleanly — 
Pure water such as folk might quaff — 

I would entreat >ou still— don't laugh. 

You look so sillily, so meanly. 

As if you were* but witted halt. 

Yet being but a tVltibeiian, 

Holding the ( ustom ot voiir nation. 

Vsiug that lotion < abed Hesperian , 

Tho nioje v^v giin, folk s.w, bnsooth, 
What pit v ’tis the whitest tooth 
Should have the foulest application ! 


7 $ 


(h uaiu— 1 did not translate— and 
mu hod will thiuk one translation 
quite enough 

(Ii: vji vs. — <»o nn then to the 
next. What aie wi to h ive J 
(. 1 { it a 1 1 . - ITis addiess to his 
film Author'! were happy in tliose 


da> s to have their landed estate, 
lloracc nlwav" speaks of hU with 
delight ; so doe* Catullus* aswe ha^o 
seem, o! his riuuio. This farm w,is f 
it should seem, like IIoi ace's, among 
the Sabine lulls. 


lO M\ 1 XllM. 

M\ faun! which thojse who wish to please 
Thv masters heart, Tiburlian call , 
lb»t tluy who <all tliee Sabme, the ,e 
Kesjn t r his feelings not at all 
And wishing moje to tease and fret, 

Will wage r thou art S dime yet — 

Jlow wt 11 it pleased me to retreat 
To thy suburban couutrv-soitt; 

Whoio T sent summaiih off 
That plaguv pulmonary rough ; 

Whith, half deserved, n»v stbntuch gave 
♦Tust fora hint no move to crave 
Luxurious living. I had hoped 
With a good dinner to have toped 
At Scxtiith* table ; when he read 
A poisonous speech might strike one dead, 

All gall and venom, to refute 
One Altms in a certain suit. 

, Since when, a cold cough ant catarrh 
Against my battered frame made war; 

OL. IAT.— NO. COOL XXX. 3 A 
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* Until J earned** tbe^to settle, 

And cured it with repose nettle. 

So, now Pm well, I thank thee, faim ! 

• And that I got so little ham, 

- From snch great fault. I may be pardon'd 

If to this pitch my heart is harden’d : 

To pray, when Sextius reads again 
Things so abliorr’d of gods and men, 

That that my cough and cold catarrh ’ 

* Not mine but Sex tins’ health might mar — 

* Who never sends me invitation 
fiut for such wretched recitation. 

*1 Graham. — A charitable wish this Aqtjilius. — In a note on rillm, I 
of our good Catullus! But these see the derivation of that word given, 

* heathens knew little of “do as you Quasi vehiUa , because there tJic fruits 
Would be done by.” One of the neatest of tlio farm' were carried ; so that the 
yvishes of this kind is in a Greek epi- original idea of a villa was quite 
gram. I can’t remember word for another thing from the modem sub- 
w Ord the Greek, so J give the trans- urban construction. Architects, when 
latloif: — “Castor and Pollux, who they call these suburban edifices 
dwell in beauteous Laccdemon, 1>y villas, iniglit as well remember how 
fiie sweet-flowdug river Eurotas, if ever inappropriate is the term. But here 
I wish evil to my friend, may it light you have ray version of this address 
upon me ; but if ever lie wishes evil to Ills farm - • 

to me, may he have twice as much.” 

* ” a vt Fnvm w. 

My Farm, or Sabine or^fiburtiau, 

(What name I care not wc confab in, 

Though they who hold me in aversion, 

Pevsist and w’agcr you are Sabine,) 

In your suburban sweet recesses 
Of that vile cough 3 timely rid me, . 

* Merited well, for those excesses 

My stomach failed not to forbid me, • 

When I with Sextius was convivial, 

Who feasting read me his invective, 

Vilest, ’gainst Attius Ills rival, 

All venom — and, alas ! effective. 

For surely ’t-was that poison seized me, 

A chill— a heat- a cough then shook me 
E’en to ray vitals— and so teazed me, 

That to thy bosom I betook me. 

Thanks, my good farm ! my fault you pardon'd, 

And not revenged. We’ve much to settle 
On score of thanks : my chest you harden’d, 

And healed with basil-root and nettle. 

• 

But from henceforth, if I such vicious 
Invectives read, though Sextius pen ’em, 

Who but invites me with malicious , 

Intent to kill me with their venom — 

v If e’er I yield to his endeavour, 

Expose me to his Scrip infectious— 

~ J call down ague, cold, and fever, 

Oh ! fall ye not on me,— but Sextius. * 
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Grattan.— I see tlic next is that AqmLiue* — It caft scarcely be 
one which has been not ^infrequently called a translation. The Latin mc%- 
translated and imitated. Is there sure is certainly here very «weet and 
not one by Cowley,— if I remembfer, tender, 
much lengthened V 

ns acme et 8k pinna. 

Septimids, to his bosom pressing 
His Acme, said, ** I love thee, Acme — 

All my life-long will love thee. Acme * 

Not day shall come to love^thee less in. * 

Or should it come, like common lover, 

In such poor love 1 love t!u<* only ; 

May Libyan lion dim dis< over 
Or torrid Iudia’s beast attack me. 

Wandering forlorn fiom thee, and lonely 
On desert slime ” — 
lie said Love, as before, 
rpon the left hand aptlv sneezed 
The omen riiowed that he was pleased 
To give his blesshijj 

Then gentle Anne, softlv tinning 
Upon the breast ot her Septiinius, 

And unto his hei hue upiuisitig, 

And looking in his eves so binning, 

As il inelmab with ga/mg ; 

With that hei lioh led mouth she kissed them. 

And said, — 1 l *Mv Jov* , cleat, d«ai Scptnmiis * 

Oh, let Us ser\< “in master dulv — 

Out master ]ai»e, as e »w caressing; 

For never yet hath Lou* so blessed them 
As now inv thoughts ho blcsseth tiulv, 

Even to m\ heart ot hearts Seprimius, 

The inmost eoie "* 

She said and, as before, 

Lou* on the left hand apriv sneezed. 

The mun showed that he was pleased 
To give his blessing 

Tliev h>\ i <1— v\ (i e lov oil this sw eet begumum 
Omen d their futun bright eoiulition. 

Otler all Asia to Sept minis— 

Add Britain — put m competition 
With A< me — wretchedly abstemious 
They M < all lorn ol* v our gifts, Ambition. 

The onl\ pmv nn e w ovtli hit* w inning 
Is Acme’ Acme's faithful bosom 
Knows nought on earth htyt her Septimiiis. 

Ripe was the fruit, as fair the blossom 
Of this then in ill mil love, and glowing; 

And all adnuied it* freshness growing. 

Was nevei pair so fond ami lining 1 
And Venus’ selfloohed on approving. 

Or it ail.— Are juu correct in v out- Ghatiix. — T see In the uotc thaf 

translation ** Love, as before ?” Is it the passage bears either ’*oustruction. 
not that, as before he sueczcd on the There is also authority given; for 
loft, how he sneeze* on the right w hat to m is the left hand, to the 
hand, — teas unfavourable — as now gods is the right Now, Curate, for 
propitious V your^Aeme and Scptiwias, 
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Curatf,— 

OP SEtTIMll S A>D ACME 

Acme to Septmuus’ fcieast, 

Darling of hib lieait, was piest — 

“ Aunt mine ! ” then said the youth, 

“ If 1 lo\ e thee not m tiuth, 

If I shall not lm c th< e e> a 
As a lo\ci doated ne\ei, 

May 1 in borne lonely place, 

Scotch (l by lnd s 01 Libya’s sun, 

Meet a lion’s tiwny fice 

All defeneiliss, one to one ’ — 

Lom, in ho he ltd it in his flight, 

Jo tlic ti nth lus witness bore, 

Sneezing quukly to the ujit — 

(lo the lift lu snu/i it be foil ) 

Acme thin hi 1 lu ad u fli i tint;, 

Kiss (1 hii sweet > outli s ebmti (Ms, 

W itli lui ios> lips connutinj 
Lool s th it j;listi ned w Uh j< plus 
“ Ihus, nn life, mv Septmulhv* f 
Sum wc Lou, oui onl\ inistu 
One in um lo\i flood s< cm* to tin ill us, 

Hindis it not m mi the iastu — • 

Lom, who hi aid it m his flight 
To tin tuifli Ins witni s bon, 

Slid /mg quickly to tin njif — 

(lo the left hi sriet 7 id befou ) 

1 bus with onuns ill ,jj>po\ing 
Lnh mil both m lined null ' 1114 
r 1 Si pt muus w ith his \i mi 
( ms not to whose lot nm till 
S>ms Jon — am llthy pi mini 1 ? - 
Oi both llutams pi it mil Minll 
A-mii futhfu) md unfi igmn 0 , 

(jrlN<s, Cl ills, dijrjs ill ) 1( usiu 
W Jill hir ih 11 Scj)tumus i< ipnn^ 

Oh t wncMi di thl> tu isiin 
On iti 1 to man s I f put mini* •* 

Blissed pin * — thus, without 1 1 mho, 

Venus chi icest pits i!tumn 0 


Gj \m\ — You line a little inn 
not, *ood Mistu Cuiak , mil iuii 
out of 3 uii lhyining couisi too, I see 
— Ill you don’t 1111 an “ pi p\ nice ’ to 
lliyfhe to“ \cinc ” — I see the ne^t is, 
On \ppiouh of Spnug — with tint 
hi uitifullim, u Jannei ep lidos 11 hit 
tipons I wish to sci how yem 
would lwe ti instated that hfiolun^ 
mil cool w nmth of expression — 
dmost a i onti ulu lion m tu ms — the 
^ isonwheiiwc inhale the hiavenly 
m with tie chill of! — like hot tia 
thrown into 1 glasfl of spnng-cold 
watei, md iliauk ofl immediately 
A.qt 11 n s — I g»n c it up m despan, 
and the Cuiata too lias oimttg.1 it 


Hide m twootlui puhnps untnus- 
htihle lines in this shoit piece — 

a Jin m li^ jMtr 1 dan n\et , 

J un Ltj s a lu jcdf s vigmutit 

\ftu twootliei little pie < e s, w « conn 
to 1 lew lines to 110 li*»s ipus n igt 
than Mu uis lullms ( kuo, who hid 
piolnbl) in some ( um gntuilously 
nssistul the port with his eloquent < , 
foi to mu in fnrmft 7«>rfr(,was, pu- 
hops, pietty nmeh the sami is in 
fotma pauper*? It sains that 
“omnium pitionus” w is a ftattumg 
title on otliii oa isicms, atul by othei 
pusons b( stowed upon Cxeeto, as 
w (11 as by our poet here One would 
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almost think the orator had served satire in disguise, and meaning the 
the poet an ill turn, and that this reverse ? After this, follows a tittle „ 
superlative praise was but irony; piece to his friend Cornelius Liciiuus 
for he not only calls Tullius the Calms, with whom he had passed a 
most eloquent of men, but as much pleasant and too exciting day— but 
the best of patrons, as he, Catullus, let him tell his own story. Shall I * 
is the worst of poets. This surely repeat? 
must be a mock humility. Is it a * 


-AD LICiNIUM. » 

My* dear Licinius, yesterday 
Wo sported in our pleasant way ; 

Tablets in hand — and at our leisure, 

In verse as various as the measure. 
Scribbling between our wine and laughter. 
But when wc parted, mark the after 
Vexation ; — conquered, and hard hit 
By you* all -overpowering wit, 

I could not eat — nor vet would Sleep 
Ilis softly-soothing fingers keep 
Upon my weary lids : all night I 
1 toss’d, 1 turned from left to right > 
Impatient for the morning light, ) 

That I might talk with yon, and be 
Again in your society. 

But when my limbs, as "twere half dead, 
Were lying on my restless bed, 

1 made these lines — which, my good friend, 
That you may know my pains, I send. 
Now, though so free, so bold to dare, 

So apt to scoff— good sir, beware 
Lest with tne eye of your disdain 
You view these lines, my vow, my pain. 
Beware of Nemesis, beware ! — 

For Vengeance, should I cry aloud — 

She hears— and punishes the proud. 


(Ikatian. — Those List lines are 
very grave : are they not too much so for 
tbeiutended play of this mock anger ? 
Let us have your version, Master 
Curate. 

Cukate. — I am sure you think one 
version quite enough. 1 did not trans- 
late it ; and believe we must now turn 
over many pages, and then 1 have 
little more to offer. 

Guatian. — ^Turning over the 
loaves of Catullus.) Here I see is 


that beautiful passage in his “ Carmen 
Nuptiale.” 

“ Ut flos in aeptis sccretus naicituv hoitis.” 

Aquilius. — Which did not escape 
the tasteful, though bold Ariosto. I 
have made a weak attempt to trans- 
late the passage ; and as it stands in 
the middle of a long piece, I have 
taken it out as a sonnet. I wijpead 
it 


UT TLOS IN SETT IS, &C. 

9 

As iu enclosure of chaste garden ground, 

The floweret grows — where nor unseemly tread 
Of flocks or ploughshares bruise its tender head — 
There soft airs soothe it with their gentle sound ; 
Suns give it strength, aud nurturing showers abound, 
And raise its tall stem from its sheltered bed ; 

- And many a youth and maiden, passion-led, 

With longing eyes admiring walk around : 
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Pluck’d from the stem that its pure grace supplied, 

Nor youths nor maidens love it as before. 

• So the sweet maiden, in the queenly pride 
Of her chaste beauty, many hearts adore ; 

But that her virgin charter laid aside, 

Who lov’d, who cherish’d, cherish, love no more. 


Ctoate. — T remember Ariosto’s for myAcrsiou. For once, borrowed 
translation — for translation it is ; and plumes, — and I shall not lx* the worse 
though you know it, I will repeat it, bird — though birds of richer plumage 
and, by Gratiaa’s favour, let it pas& have no song, 

44 La rcrginella simile*alla rosa, 

Chin bel giardin mi la nativa spina, 

Mentre sola, e sicura si riposa, 

No gregge, ne pastor sole av\ icina ; 

L’anra boato, e l’alba rugidosa 
L’atqnn, la terra al suo favor a’incli a: 

Gunani \ghi, e domic innainorate, • 

Amano aveme e soui, c tempre ornate. 

3 Via non si tosto dal matemo stclo, 

Reiuossa Aiene, cdal suucoppo venle, 

Che, quanto avea dagli uomini, e dal ( iclo. 

Favor, grazia, ebellezza, tutto perde.” 


Graiiax. — Let us examine the al- 
terations made by one genius, in trans- 
ferring to his own language the ideas 
of another genius ot another country. 
Catullus sin s “the flow eiet,”— yfrA- 
culys : Ariosto portieula vises the rose, 
— the be l ginrdin , “ the beautiful 
garden,” stands lor uptis in hottis , the 
enclosed. Then he lia& given the idea 
of sceretw*, which is certainly 44 sepa- 
rated,” “set apart,” by the words sola e 
sicura, u alone imd sate” — is it so good? 
but he git es that a grace, a beauty, 
the original perhaps has not, riposa 
— the flow cret uijoys its secret repose. 
The cutting down the flower b) the 
plough was miner essary, after telling 
us of tiie enclosure ; we scarcely like 
to bo brought suddenly into Hie 
ploughed field. Hen* Ario&to is better 
— 44 nor shepherd nor flock come near 
it.” That enough confirms the idea 
of its being fenced off, and they wan- 
der i# their idleness, or, but for the 
fence, might Iirao reached it; the 
plough and tin* team arc a hcaAy 
apparatus, and would be a most un- 
expected intrusion, — so 1 like the 
Italian here better. Then, m la 
naHrO' spina is good : you see tiic 
beautiful creature on its native stem 
or thorn. Then for the enumeration 
of the airs, the sun, and the shower, 
the Italian, in his beautiful language, 
softens the Aery air, and gives it a 
sweetness Vama fcoove, and ushers in 


44 the dewy mom : ” then, expanding to 
the glory of the full reverence ot na- 
ture to this emblem of purity, he 
makes all bend and boAv before it, as 
befofv the Aery queen of the earth. 
Ileie lie sm passes his original. Then 
lie gives 3011 the object ol the wishes 
of the youths and inaidens, the multi 
piteti multiM oj>laver<p puetlcp. They 
desire to place it in their bosoms or 
round theii temples: and is not the 
lo\ bigness of the Aouths and maidens 
a gooil addition ? The gm ani mg Id 
r cfonne mnamorate. Both are admi- 
rable — but I incline to Ariosto. 

Aqi i li its. — And do you think the 
Latin poet tin* original i You forget 
how little originality the Latin authors 
can claim. This of Catullus is a 
translation — a free one, it is true — ol 
perhaps astill more beautiful passage iu 
Euripides. Reach the book: you will 
find it in that very singular play the 
Ilippolytus. Ay, here it is. lie 
offers the garland* to the virgin goddess 
Artemis— (line 7B) 

•* 'let rfohi v/sxrdv fnfave* kx**ecrw 
Atiu&pce, & itrrdrut, xbffjurrmf pi* >, 
iwi XMftbi QtfCiiv /Sort* 

CW -to#* iron rtbiffte, AXX’ r»y 

M «X/rr* XufjtSv* fynM 2f 

Atbtjf X) xtyrrtCu bffoat, 

*Q<nts btbxxriv prdlv, it.) 7? iv <p*>tru 
Tfl \\hy%u U rit ir&v9' 

Trirtf tyvrwdett Wk xxzetft, V eii $•/*#.** 
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14 1 bring thee, O midtress, this ing and watering the garden, ortather 
■woven crown, beautifbUy made up of these especial flowers, with the river* 
flowers of the pure untouched meadow dews. 

— whore never shepherd thinks it Curate. — How far more pure is 

fitting to feed his flocj, nor the the sentiment, and more quiet the 
sickle comes ; but the l*ee ever ]*asscs imagery, in the Greek I The Greeks 
over the pure meadow breathing of were the great originators of glorious 
spring, and modesty waters it as a thought and beautiful diction, 
garden with the river-dews. To i hem G rattan. — Let us now to Catullus, 

who have, unt&nght, in their nature What have we next? 
the gift of chastity, to these only it is Aquilits. — H ere is a tender little 

at all times an allowed sanctity to cut piece, to liis friend Ortalus. I see it 
these flower^ lmt not to the evil- has an omission: this edition does not 
minded/’ sfipply it ; I only take what I see. It 

You cannot doubt that the passage K*ems OrtalUb had requested him to 
in Catullus is’ taken from the ( Ireek — ^end him his translation from CalUma* 
which is of a higher sentiment in the elms, the “ Coma Berenices,” which 
conclusion, and L enriched beyond the for some time, through grief for the 
Latin by the bee, and above all by death of his brother, lie had failed to 
the personification of Modesty tend- do. lie now sends the poem. 

0 jU)OK! Vlljl. 

Though cave, that unto me sore grief hath brought, 

Calls me from universe with the sacred Nine, 

Norman nn heart incline 
To bring to any end inspired thought 

(Foi now the wave of the Leth can Like, 

How leeeui hath it bathed in Heath & dark vale 
A ImUher’i feet so pa» rt ; 

And 1 can onlv sotrow foi hi. sake. 

'Hie Trojan liml on the Uho lean shore 
Hath hidden him for cut from these eu»^ — 

And 1 with glad surprise, 

And lnot hoi’s love, shall welcome thee no more. 

Loved piore than life, dear brother ! wliat can I 
But hne thee still, and mourn for thee full long 
In a funereal song. 

In , scoot fo assuage in\ gritf thereby? * 

A- amid many boughs all leaf-ami} \l 
The Daulian biid, the nightingale, out -poms d, 

W hen Itjs she deplored, 

Her mellow sorrows in the thickest shade ) 

Yet, Ortalus, ’mid tears that flow so fast, 

The work of your Battiades 1 send, 

Lest you should deem, dear friend, 

Your wishes to the winds are idl) cast, 

Aud from m\ mind esuffn-d, all unaware, 

A.s fallh the fruit, love% furtive gill, unbid, 
in v irgiti bosom hid, 

When she, forgetful of its lying thci^, 

Would suddenly arise, and run to greet 
The coming of her mother, from her vest 
Anti her now loosen'd breast, 

The bUtunoJess apple rolls befoi e her feet. 

And she, poor mold ! abasia d, and in the hush 
Of shame, before her mother cannot speak, 

While all her virgin cheek 
Betrays her secret in the conscious blush. 



\ * * 
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Crjum-^It is very tender— tbc 
last image is delicately beautiful. I 
did not translate it. 

Gratian. — P retty as the passage 
of the maiden's disaster in dropping 
the lover's gift — and that, too, be it 
observed, in tho hurry of her tender- 
ness, ■which increases the beauty, or 
rather accomplishes it — 3 et is it not 
abrupt in a piece where there is tho 
expression of so much gi ief ? Catullus 
was an affectionate man, moie espe- 
cially affectionate brother; on other 
occasions, if I remember lightly, la? 
deplores this brothers loss. Now, 
Master Cuiate, what do 3 ou oflcr us ? 

vJuraie. — N ot now a verse tiaus- 
lation, but an obsm ation on a little 
piece of 1 aillcry , in which Catullus 
quizzes one Arrius for his aspirating ; 
and, 1 mean it not as a pun, exaspe- 
t rating, though it should seem that his 
friends weic not a little exaspciated 
at his bad pronunciation. Do wc 
inherit from the Romans this, our 
(Cockneyism, 1 was going to sa3, but 


it is too general to allow of such a 
limit,)vulgarityof spe^h? “Where*” 
says Catullus, “ Arrius meant to say 
commoda, he uttered it as c&onnnoda, 
and //iusidias for iusidias, and never 
thought he # spoke remarkably well 
unless he laid great stress upon the 
aspirate, calling it with emphasis 
/dnsidias. I believe liis mother, his 
uncle, his maternal grandfather and 
grandmother all spoke in the same 
way. When the man w r cnt into 
Syria, all oars had a little rest, and 
heal’d those w ords pronounced without 
this emphatic aspirate, and began to 
enteifain 110 feais iespe<*ting the use 
of the words ; when on a sudden they 
lieai — that alter Airius had gone thi- 
ther, the Ionian setfs w ere no longer 
Ionian, but IBoniau.” This is curious* 
As tin* Romans had possession hcie 
more than four hundredtyears, did 
they lea\e u*» this legacy? 

Aqiiliis. — I will, then, gheyou 
\eirions f of the tw 0 which immediate! 3’ 
lollow . 


l)h A MORE blio. 

I love and hate. Yon ask me how ’tis so. 
Small is the leason whi< h I lia\e to show . 

I feel it to my cost — ’tis all I know.” 

Then follows a compliment, by comparison, to his Lesbia. 


DS. QI IXriA AT LESU1C 

Many think Quintia beautiful she’s tall, 

And fair, tod straight. 1 know, I giant it ah, 

When each paitit ulai beauty 1 recall ; 

But I deny f — when these are uncombined 
* ** To form w hole of beauty — and I find 

So laige a peison with so small a mind. 

But Lcsbia’s perfet t pci son is all soul, 

Compact in beauty — as if grace she stole 

From all the rest, and math herself one perfect whole. 

Cuhaia. — T his is compliment alter: for he loves her in their greatest 

enough as far as comparison goes — quairels. 
but he pays her a much greater shortly 


or lesbia. 

“ Lesbia ml diut semper male.’V 

Lesbia’s*always speaking ill 
Of mo — her tongue is never still : 

Yet may 1 die, but ’gainst her will, 

She loves me, spite of her detraction. 

Why think I so? Because I blarfie 
•Her ways, abuse her just the same: 

Yet howsoe’er 1 name her name, 

1 still love Lesbia to distinction. 
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Gbatia^.— P erhaps the constancy Catullus. Now then, Aqullks, 
was more to the credit of Lesbia than Aquilius.—- * 

4 * 

DB LHSUJjA. 

Lesbia speakcth ill of me m 

Ever — nought it moves me : 

Say she what she w ill of me, * 

Yet 1 know she loves me. 

Why ? Because in words of hate, 

1 am far before her ; 

Yet no jot of love abate, 

Bather I adoie her. 

Curate.' — I don’t like “1 am far be- Aqttilifs. — E asily mended— thus 

fore her.” We say, u l am not behind” # then, — 
in hate or love — 1 doubt u before.” 

Why ? Because in words of hate, % ' 

I go far beyond her, 

0 Yet up jot of love abate — 

But still giow the louder. 

Ghatlax. — P robation e^t. 

Aqrxufbs. — The Curate is too • Curate.— T rue. Here is my Vers 
<fuick upon me. We must go back : sion Not being a happy subject, I 
he has left out “ De Intjpnstautia passed over it. , 

Feminei Auioiis.” 

OF WO VAN'S 1MONSTAMV. 

My pretty she will none but me 
For husband, though w eie Jo\c her wooer. * 

. So tells she me but v hat a she 

Sa> s to her lov er and i ui suer, 

Might well be written oil the wind, 

Or stream that leaves no track behind. 

Aquiltu? — 1 objec t to “pie tty that muha here is a word of contempt, 
she,” lor mulitr. 1 think, however, 1 make it out thus . 

JDK 1NGON81 AM 1A tUMlNKI AMOVES. 

She says — the woman sa> s — she none w ould w ed 
But me, though Jove came suitoi to luwr bed ; 

She sa\s — but, oh! what womau sujs— so fair, m * 

And smooth to doting man, is w lit on air, * 

And on the naming stream that ihangeth every where. 

Aquilius. — AY e have seen much of been a good hater. The follow ing is 
uni tiicnd Catullus as a loving poet, no bad specimen of his powers in this 
Ictus end by showing him to have line 

JN COMIMUV. * 

If you, Coiuimus, old, defiled 
With every vice, sontemn’d, and hoary, 

From your vile life were once exiled, 

Your carcass beasts would mar— grim, wild. 

Vultures that tongue, defamatory 
Of all the gentle, good, and mttd ; 

And with those eyes, that all detest, 

Pluck’d from their hateful sockets gory, 

Crows cram their maws, or feed their nest, 

And hungry wolves devour the rest ! 

It was now time, Eusebius, to con- Before separating, wc reminded G**r 
dude for the night, and, indeed, to put trail that ho was the arbiter, and must 
our Catullus upon his shelf again, maka his award. “ 1 remember well,” 
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said he ; w and you, Aquiline, made, this occasion, to appeals the manes of 
*1 think, this my baculus the staff of the Latin poet in his -anger at your 
office.* A good umpire might, not bad translations. But for yourselves, 
very improperly, give the stick to you I have still something to award. My 
both, brcakingfit equally, “secundum pig has two cheeks— there is one for 
artem bacnlinara.” But it is a good, each, and you shall have theni put 
useful staff to me ; we have had some before you at breakfast to-morrow 
mbs together, and I won’t part with morning ; . and thus, I think, you will 
it True, it has not nnfrequently agree with me that I have duly 
rubbed my pigs’ backs, and shall again, countenanced you both. And I hope 
But the pig Aquilius has made Ills my pig will have both sharpened your 
acquaintance with, has grunted out appetites and your wit, ‘ sus Miner* 
all his happy days; and, to do him vam.’ Good-night I 
all honour, I have sacrificed him upon* ‘To-morrow to fresh fields and turnips now.' 

POSTSCRIPT. 


I here send you, Eusebius, the 
last' of our Hone Catnlliame, wliich 
has been lying by a week or more. 
This little delay enables me to 
wind up the Curate’s affair to your 
satisfaction. Our friend Gratian 
gave verbally the Bishop’s reply to 
Mattrew Miffins, who, seeing himself 
deserted by his principal witness and 
informer, Prateapace, w as not sorry 
to veer round with the weather- cock, 
and was obsequiously civil. It w as 
characteristic of our friend Gratian, 
that he should settle it as he did with 
that huckster. Going through, as it 
is called, the main street, I saw him 
-engaged with Miffins, in his shop, and 
wont in. lie vras talking somewhat fa- 
miliarly with the man — of all subjects, 
Oh what do you suppose Y — on fishing. 
Gratian had been a great, .fisherman 
in his day, as his rheumatic pains can 

* now testify. As ho afterwards told me, 
tearing he might have given the 
Bishop’s message rather sharply, and 
not liking to pain the man, he turned 
off the subject, and talked of fishing, 
to which hfkne w Miffins was addi cted ; 
*pnd so it ended by Gratian ’s obtaining 
his good-will for ever, for he sent him 
*ome choice hackles. Prateapace and 
Gadabout haye retained to the church, 
whereupou the Rev. the cow - doctor 
has stirred up the wrath of the chapel 
by a very strong discourse uponjback- 
sliding. A poor woman spoke of it 
as very affecting; adding, “ Some loves 
‘sons of consolation,’ but I loves * sons 
of Blunder.”’. Doubtless there was 
Ughtning too; and there is of that vivid 

which bewilders and leaves all 
darker than before. The Curate has 

* ibnnd bouquets* in the vestry and the 


desk, and has been in danger of be- 
coming “ a popular.’!* 

A subscription has actually been 
set on foot, by Nicholas Sandwell, at 
the instigation, it is said, of certain 
ladies, and even encouraged by Mif- 
fing, to purchase a coffee-pot and 
tca-spoonk for the Curate; but an 
event a few days ago has put an end 
to the affair, and given rather a .new 
tam to the parochial feelings. This 
eventds of such moment, that J ought, 
perhaps, to have told you of it at first 
— but I should have spoiled my ro- 
mance, my novel — and w hat is any 
writing without a tale in it w r orth now- 
adays ? The Curate, then, is actually 
married — even since the termination 
of the Horn: Catulliana*. 

Miss Lydia, (“alas, false man ! v sigh- 
ed some one,) of the family at Ashford, 
is the happy bride. The Curate had 
unexpectedly come into a very decent 
independence ; and is, and will be for 
ever after, according to the usual re- 
ceipt, happy. 

fSin.ce this event, the bouquets have 
ceased to be laid in the vestry and the 
desk. Lydia Prateapace has beeu 
heard to say she should not wonder if 
all was true after all, and affects to 
be gtydi for propriety’s sake, that 
they are married. t Gadabout runs 
every where repeating what Prate- 
apace said; and Brazcnstare looks 
audacious indifference, and ouce stared 
in the Curate’s face and asked him how 
many Misses Lydia there might be of 
bis acquaintance. My dear Eusebius* 

“ So goes the world, and such the Play of Life. 
This loves to make* aqd t'other mends -a 
strife; 

Old fools write rhymes *— the Curate takes a 
wife;’ • 

Yours ever, Aquilius. 



PROSPER M^RIM^E. 


Rarely, in these days of pro- 
ftiso and unscrupulous scribbling, 
do wc find an author giving the 
essence, not a dilution, of liis wit, 
learning, and imagination, dispensing 
his mental stores with frugal caution, 
instead of lavishing them with reckless 
prodigality. Such a one, when met 
with, should be made much of, as a 
model for sinners in a contrary sense, 
and as a bird of precious plumage. 
Of that feather is Monsieur Prosper 
Merimee. He plays with literatnre, 
rather than profiles it ; it is his re- 
creation. not his trade; at long inter- 
> als and for a brief space, lie turns 
from more serious pursuits to coquet 
with the Muse, not frankly to embrace 
her. Willing thongh she bJ, he w ill 
not take her for a lawful spouse and 
constant companion, but courts her 
pat amours. "Hie offspring of these 
moments of dalliance arc buxom and 
debonair, of \ sirious but comely aspect. 
In two-imd-twenty years he has 
written lc>s than the average annual 
produce of many of his literary coun- 
trymen, In several paths of litera- 
ture, he has essayed his steps 
and made good a looting; in not 
one lias lie continuously perse\ ered, 
but, although cheered by appianse, 
1ms quickly strnek into another track, 
which, in its turn, has been capri- 
i iously deserted. Ills 44 Studies of Ro- 
man history ” give him an honourable 
claim to tiie title of historian; his 
44 Notes of Arelueologieal Rambles ” arc 
greatly esteemed ; he has written 
plays ; and his prose fictions, whether 
middle-age romance or novel of 
modern society, rank with the btfst 
of their class. lie began his career 
with a mystification. His first 
work greatly puasded the critics. It 
professed to be a translation of certain 
comedies, written by a Spanish actress, 
whose fictitious biography was pre- 
fixed and signedby Joseph J/Estrange, 
officer in the Swiss regiment of 
Wattoville. This imaginary person- 
agehad made acquaintance with Clara 
Oaanl in garrison at Gibraltar. 
Nothing was neglected that might per- 


fect the delusion and give success to 
the cheat ; fragments of old Spanish 
authors were prefixed to each play* 
showing familiarity with the literatnre 
of tlm couutry ; the style, tone, and 
allusions were thoroughly 'Spanish ; 
and, through the French dress, tha 
Uastilun idiom seemed here and there 
to peep forth, confirming the notion 
of a translariou. Clara was an An- 
dalusian, half g»psy, half Moor, skilled 
in guitar*-. and castanets, saynetes and 
boleros. L’Esfcrange makes her nar- 
rate her own origin. 

14 4 1 w as born,’ she told ns, 4 under 
a* orange-tiw, by the roadside, not * 
far from Mo till, in the kingdom of 
Granada . My mother was a fortune- 
teller, and r followed her, or was 
carried on her back, till the age of 
five years. Then she took me to the 
Iumnc of a canon of Granada, the 
licentiate Gil Vargas, who received us 
with every sign of joy. Salute your* 
unde, said my mother. I saluted 
him. She embraced me, and departed. 

1 have never seen her since.’ And to 
stop our questions, Doha Clara took 
her guitar and sang the gipsy song, 

< ' nando me pm to nu madre , la yitann” 

Riograjvhy and comedies were so 
skilfully got up, the deception was so 
well combined, that the reviewer# 
were put entirely on a wrong scent. 
Two years later, M. Merimee was 
guilty of another harmtess liter- 
ary swindle, entitled La Guasla, a 
selection of Illyrian poems, said to be 
collected in ftosui&i, Dalmatia, <frc., 
but whose mil origin could be traced * 
no fuvthcr than to his own imagination. 
Although the name was a manifest 
anagram of Gaznl, the public were 
gulled. The deceit was first unmasked 
in Germany, we believe, by Goethe, 
to whop) the secret had been be- 
trayed. Thenceforward Hie yomig 
author was content to publish under hla 
own name works of which he certainty 
had no reason to be ashamed. One 
of the earliest of these was, 44 La Jtau. 
querk” — a sort of long tnelodrama t o* 
seim of scenes, illustrating feudal 
aggressions and crneWes in France, 
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t^e consequent peasant revolts 
^ of century. It shows 

much* historical researched care In 
collection of materials, is lich in refe- 
rences to the barbarous customs anil 
strange maimers of tbo times, and, 
like the u Chronicle of Charles IX.,” 
another historical work of M. M6i- 
mtfe’s, has, we suspect, been found 
very useful by more recent fabricators 
of romances. 

Educated for the bar, l>ul not pra< * 
Using liis profession, M. Mcrimee was 
One Sf the vising men of talent whom 1 
the July resolution pushed torward. 
After being cliej dt cabinet of the 
Minister of the Interior, Count 
dlArgout, lie held weral appoint- 
ments under government, amongst 
others, that ot Inspector of Historical 
Monuments, an oftiio he still letains. 
Jn 1844 he w r ab elected to a chair in tit" 
Trench Academy, vacant by the death 
of the accomplished Charles Nodier. 
lie has busied liim&elf much with ai- 
clneological rebearehes, and the pub- 
lished results of histrar els in the west of 
Trance, I*ro\ enee, Corsica, &c , arc 
most learned and valuable. 3 uthe in- 
tervals of his antiquarianinvestigations 
and administrative labours, he has 
thrown off a number ot tales and 
sketches, most of which st saw the 
light in leading French periodicals, 
and have since been collected and re- 
published. They are all remarkable 
/or grace of style and tact in manage- 
ment of subject. One of tli6 long- 
est, “Colomba,” a tale of Corsican 
life, is better known in England than its 
author’s name. It lias been translated 
with accuracy and spiiit, and lately 
has been further brought before the 
public, on the boards of a minor thea- 
tre, distorted into a very indifferent 
melodrama. The Corsican Vendetta 
lias been taken as the basis of moie 
than one romantic story, but, handled 
by M. Mcrimee, it has acquired now 
and fascinating interest; andhe has en- 
riched his little romance with a profu- 
sion of those small traits and aijistical 
touches which exhibit the character 
and peculiarities of a people better 
than folios of dry description. “ La 
Double Meprise,” another of his longer 
tales, is a clever novelette of Parisian 
life. According to English notions 
its subject is slippery, its main inci- 
dent, and some of its minor details, 
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improbable and unpleasant, although 
so nearly managed that one is Jqsa 
startled when reading them than 
shocked on after-reflection. It cer- 
tainly requires skilful management 
to gn e an air of probability to such 
a scene as is detailed in chapter 
five. A French gentleman , a man of 
fortune and family, mixing in good 
society, is anxious for an appointment 
at court, and to obtain it lie reckons 
much on the influence and good word of 

a certain Duke of II , There is a 

benefit night at the Opera, and the 
young wife of the aspirant to court 
houeuib has a box. Detween the acts 
her husband, who lias unwillingly 
accompanied her, rambles about the 
house, and disco\ ers the Duke in an 
inconvenient corner, where he can see 
nothing. Ilis grace is not alone, bnt 
in the society of his kept-misti ess. 
To propitiate his patron, the unscru- 
pulous husband introduces him and 
his conqi&nion into the box of his uu- 
susper ting w ife ! The sequel may be 
imagined , the stare and titter of 
aeqaiutanoes the supercilious grati- 
tude of the Duke, the astonishment of 
the lady at the singular tone of the 
pietty and elegantly diessed woman 
with whom she is thus nnexjiectedly 
brought iu contact, and whose want 
of magi bespeaks, as she imagines, 
tbc newly arrived piovincial. All 
thi*, which might pass muster in a 
novel depicting tlie mauueis and 
morals ot the ltegency, is rather 
Aiulent in one of our day ; but yet, so 
cle\ eriy are the angles of improbability 
diaped and softened down, the reader 
peiseveres. The plot is \cry slight ; 
the tale scarcely depends on it, but is 
what the French call a tubhau de 
medn, with less pretensions to the 
regular progress and catastrophe of a 
novel, than to bo a mirror of every- 
day scenes and actors on the bustling 
stage of Faris life. The characters 
are well drawn, the dialogues witty 
aud dramatic, the book abounds in 
sly hits and email; satire ; but its bitter- 
ness of tone injured its popularity, and, 
unlike its author’s other tales, it met 
little success. The opening chapter 
is a picture of a lively Parisian 
menage, ftich as many doubtless exist; 
a striking example of a mortage de 
convenance , or nus-match. 

“ Six years had elapsed since the 



marriage of Julio de Cbaverny, arid 
five years and six months, or there- 
abouts, since she had discovered that 
it was impossible for her to love her 
husband, and very difficult to esteem 
him. lie was not a bad man, neither 
could he be called stupid, nor even silly ; 
she had once thought him agreeable ; 
now she found him intolerably weari- 
some. To her every thing about him 
was repulsive and unpleasant. Ilis 
most trifling actions, his way of eat- 
ing, of taking coffee, of talking, gave 
her umbrage and irritated her lien c$. 
Except at table, the pair scarcely saw 
or «poko to each other ; but they dined 
together several times a-week, and 
that bufficed to keep up the "Ort of 
hatred Julie entertained towards her 
hmhaud. 

“ As to Chayemy, he was rather ,i 
handsome man, a little too corpulent 
for his time of life, with a fresh com- 
plexion. full-blooded, and by no means 
subject to those \ ague uneasinesses 
which sometimes torment persons of 
more Intel leetu <ri organisation. Piously 
convinced that his wife’s sentiments 
towards him were those of fender 
friendship, the conviction caused him 
neither pleasure nor pain. Had he 
known Julie's feelings to be of an op- 
posite nature, it would have made 
little diffeienco to his happiness. He 
had sened so\eial years in a ea\- 
alrv regiment, when he inherited a 
considerable fortune, became disgusted 
with ganison life, resigned his com- 
mission, and took a wife. It seems 
difficult to explain the marriage of 
two persons w ho had not an idea in 
common On the one hand, a number 
of those officious friends and relations, 
who, as Phrosino bays, would mam 
the republic of Venice to the Grand 
Turk, had takch much pains to arrange 
it : on the other, ( ‘h atomy was of good 
family; before his mairingo he was not 
loo flat ; he was gay and cheerful, and 
What is railed a good fdfoiv. Julie 
was glad to sec him at' her mother’s 
btfnso, becatise he made her langh 
with anecdotes of his regiment, droll 
enough, if not always in the best tasto. 
She round him amiable, because he 
danced with her at every Jball, and 
wait ahvays roady with excellent 
reasons to persuade her mother to 
remain late at theatre or party, or at 
the Boh de Boulogne. Finally, she 


thought him 4 h^ro, because H bad 
fought two or three creditable duels. * 
But what, completed"* his tridmph, 
was the description of a certain car- 
riage, to he built after a plan of Ibis 
own, and in which he was to drive 
Julie, as soon as she consented to be- 
come Madame de Chavemy. 

“ A few months of married Hfi\ and 
Chavemv’s good qualities had lost 
much of their fnerit. Ho no longer 
danced w ith his wrife — that of comae. 
His fnnny stories had long been 
thrice told. He complained that balls 
lasted too late; at the theatre he 
yawned ; the custom of dressing for 
tlio evening ho found an insufferable 
bore. Laziness was his bane ; had 
he endeavoured to please, perhaps he 
would have succeeded, but the least 
exertion or lestraint yvas torture to 
him, as to most fat persons. He* 
found it irksome to go into society, 
because there the manner of one’s , 
iv< eption depends on the efforts one 
makes to please. A rude joviality 
suited him better than refined amuse- 
ments ; to distinguish himself amongst , 
person of a similar taste to his own, 
he had only to talk and laugh ioudef 
than liib companions— and that he did 
without trouble, for his lungs we# 
i emm kably \ igorous* He also prided 
himself on" drinking more champagne" 
than must men could support, and on , 
leaping his horse over a four-foot wall 
in transporting style. To these vari* « 
oils accomplishments he was indebted 
for the friendship and esteem of the 
indefinable ckuss of beings known as 
‘young men,’ w r ho swarm upon our 
houh rards towards eight lu the even- 
ing. Shooting parties, country excur- 
sions, race*', bachelors’ dinners and 
suppers, wen* his favourite pastimes. 
Twenty timet' a-dnyhe declared him-* 
self the happiest of mortals; and when 
Julie heard the declaration, p(he cast 
her eyes to heaven, and her little 
mouth assumed an expression of in- 
describable contempt.” 

Wo# turn to another of M. M<5ri- 
mfa's books, in our opl.iion Ida beat, 
an historical romance, entitled 1572, 
a “Chronicle of the Koign of tHuMrjtes 
the Ninth.” “In history,” wijra 
the author in hl$ preface, M I cm 
only for the anecdotes, * and pr&fter 
those in which I fancy I discover a 
true picture of the manners and ehar- 
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ne&ers of a parfcfoiilar period, Tins m 
not A ve?y elevated taste ; but I own, 
to shame, that 1 would willingly 
$V6 the whole of Thucydides for an 
authentic memoir of Asposia, or of 
one of Pericles* slaves. Memoirs, the 
%Tniii ft r gossip of on author with his 
reader, alone supply those individual 
portraits that amuse and interest 
me, It is not from Mezerai, but 
from Moutltae, Brantbmo, D’Aubigne, 
Tavannes, La Noue, &c., that one 
forms a just idea of the French of the 
sixteenth cent uiy. Fioin the style 
of those contemporary authors, we 
learn <u> much as from the substance 
of their narratives. In I/Estoile, for 
instance, 1 read the following concise 
note. ‘The demoiselle do Chateau- 
neuf, one of the kind’s mignonnes, 
before he went to Poland, hurting 

^espoused, pat aitioin cites, the Floieii- 
tine Autinotri, officer of the galleys 
at Marseilles, and detecting him in an 
intrigue, slew him stoutly with her 
own hand.’ By the help of this anec- 
dote, and of similar ones, which 
abound in Brautome, I make up a 
character in my head, and resuscitate 
si lady of Henry the Third’s court/! 
The “ Chronicle” is the result oi much 
loading and ( ombination ot the kind 
here referred to ; ami SI Meriraee has 
oven bean accused of adhering too 

# closely to reality , to the detriment ot 
the poetical character of his romance 

# die does not mako his heroes and 
heroines sufficiently perfect, ''or his 
villains sufficiently atrocious, to suit 
the palate of some critics, but depicts 
them as he finds evidence of theii 
having existed — their \irtucs obscured 
by the coarse manners and loose mo- 
rality, their crimes palliated by the 
religions antipathies and stormy 
political passions of a seini-civilioed 
age. He declines judging the men 
ot the sixteenth century according 
to the ideas of the nineteenth. 
And, with regard to minor matters, 
he does not, like some of his con- 
temporaries, place in tlio mqufch of 
a Huguenot leader, or a (rttisarde 
countess, the tame and dainty phrase 
appropriate enough in that of an 
equerry, or lady of the bed-chamfer 
at the court of the Citizen King. 
Eschewing conventionality, and fol- 
lowing liis own judgment, and the 
guidance of the old chroniclers, in 


whose quaint records ho (Mights, bo 
has written one of the boat existing 
French historical romances. 

It would have been easy for a less 
able writer than M. MdrimdSe to have 
extended the “ Clironiqne” to thrice 
its present length. It is not a 
complete romance, but a desultory 
sketch of the events and manners of 
the time, with a few imaginary per- 
sonages introduced. Novel readers 
who require a regular dewtiment will 
be disappointed at its conclusion. 
There is not evon a liint of a wedding 
from the first page to the last ; and 
the only lady who plays n a piominent 
part in the story, a certain countess 
Diane de Turgis, ib little better than 
slio bhoidd be. And yet, if we follow 
M. Mdrimee’s rule, anil judge her ac- 
cording to the idoas and morals of tlm 
age she flourished in, she was rathei 
an amiable and proper suit of person. 
True, shg sets her lo\ ers by the ears, 
and finds gratified when they cut each 
other’s throats: she oven challenges 
a court dame, who lias taken the pio- 
cedenco of her. to an encounter w Itli 
sword and dagger, tn t Itemise, award- 
ing to the prevailing mode amongst 
the or professed duellists of 

the time; and she writes deduct h e 
billets-doux in Spanish, aud gives 
wicked little suppers to the handsome 
cavalier on whom her affections aie 
set But, on the other hand, she goes 
to mass, and confesses, and doe* her 
best to sa\e her Huguenot IommV 
body and soul, and obtain the remis- 
sion of her own bins l\\ converting 
him from his keresj. So that, as 
times went iu the year 1.Y72, she was 
to be reckoned amongst the righteous. 
The handsome heretic, in w hose pre- 
sent safety and future solvation she 
takes so strong an interest, is one 
Bernard de Mergy, who has come to 
Paris to take service wjth the great 
chief of his co-religionists, Admiral 
Coligny. His brother, George de 
Mergy, has deserted the creed of Gal- 
vin, aud is consequently iu high favour 
at the Louvre, but under the ban of 
his father, a stem old Huguenot offi- 
cer, who will not hear the name of 
his renegade son. Bernard, whilst 
regretting his brother’s apostasy, does 
not deem it necessary to shun his 
society. On the road he lias been 
cajoled or robbed of his ready cash by 
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a pretty gtpsYgh*, and hie good h owe 
bus been stem by one the hordes 
of German 4 laitzknecbtSt whom 'the 
recent Civil war had brought to France. 
He readies Paris with an empty 
parse, and is hot sorry to meet his 
brother, who welcomes him kindly, 
and supplies, his wants, hut refuses to 
recant, and attempts to justify his 
backsliding. In the course of his de- 
fence lie gives an insight into the pre- 
valent conniption of the time, and 
shows how the private vices of great 
political leaders often marred the for- 
tunes of their parly. 

“ 4 You were still at school,’ said Be 
Mergy, ‘learning Latin and Greek, 
when I first donned the cuiras^ 
girded the Huguenot’s white scarf, 
and took share in our civil w r ars. 
\our little Prince of Condo, who has 
led his party into so many errors, 
looked nftoi yum affairs when his in- 
trigues left him time. A l^ty lot ed 
me ; the prince asked me to resign 
her to him ; I refused, and he became 
my mortal enemv. From that hour he 
lost no opportunity of mortify in^mc. 

(V petit punte si joh 

Qm toujours liaise kn mignoum * 

held me up to tlu? fanatics of the 
party a monster of libertinism and 
irreligion. J had only one mistress ; 
and as to the irreligion, — 1 let others 
do as they like, win attack me ? ’ 

44 ‘ 1 thought the prince incapable 
of such baseness,' said Bernard. 

“ ‘ He is dead,' replied his brother, 
‘mid ion ha v e deified him Tis the 
way ot the world. Ho had great 
qualities, ; he died like a brave man, 
and I have forghen him. But then 
he was powerful, and on the part of 
a poor gentleman like myself, it wan 
guilt to resist him. Ail the preachers 
and hypocrites of the anny set tq>on 
me, but I cared as little for their abuse 
as for then* sermons At last one of 
the prince’s gentlemen, to curry 
favour with his master, called me 
libertine, before all our captains. I 
struck him • we fought — and he was 
killed. At that time there were a 
dozen duels a day in the army, and no 
notice taken. In my favour an excep- 
tion was made; Twas fixed upon bythc 
prince to serve as an example. The en- 
treaties of the other leaders, including 
the Admiral, procured my pardon. But 


the prince*? raacour was not yet tp~ 
peasftl At the fight of Janonetdl^i 
commanded a company: I had 1 teen 
foremost in the skirmish ; my eai# a*» 
battered and broken by Wfieffc, 
my left am pierced by » lance, 
showed that I had not spared myseH 
I had only twenty ihett left, and a 
battalion of the king's Swiss guarih* 
advanced against us. The Brines Of 
Good*? ordered me to charge them ; I 
asked for two companies of rtffthrid,, 
^nd —he called me coward.* „ 

“Mergy rose and approached hil* 
brother with an expression af*fttrong 
interest. The Captain continued-r-his 
eyes flashing with anger at the recol- 
lection of the insult : — 

44 ‘ He called me coward before all 
those popinjays in gill armour who 
afterwards abandoned him on the 
battle-field of Jaraac. I resolved 
lo die, and rushed upon the Swiss 
— vowing, if 1 escaped with life, 
never again to draw sword for that 
nn just prince Grievously wounded, 
thrown from my horn*, one of the 
Duke of Anjou’^ gentlemen, Beville — 
the mad fellow whom we dined with 
tOMhry — saiod my life, and presented 
me to the duke. He treated me well* 
l was eager for vengeance. They 
urged me to take Mirvico under my 
benefactor, the Duke of Anjou ; they 
quoted the line — 

Ornno ‘•ohim foiti patru est, ut piscibue 

ciquor. 

J wa* indignant to seo the Pro- 
testants snmmdhing foreigners to 
their a«sistauce. But why disguise 
the real motive thtt actuated ine? 

I thirsted for revenge, and became 
a Catholic, in hopes of meeting the 
Prince ot Coiutf in fair fight, and * 
killing him. A coward forestalled 
me, and the manner of the prinoe'fc 
death almost made me forget my 
hatred. I saw his bloody corpse 
abandoned to the insults of the sol- 
diery ; I rescued it from thpir hands, 
and ccrwred it with my cloak. J was 
pledged to the Catholics: I commanded, 
a squadron of their cavalry; Leonid 
not lea\ e them. I have fiappUyWtt 
able to render some service to my 
former party ; I have done my best 
to soften the fury of religious animo- 
sities, and have been fortunate enough 
to save several of my frtei^hu’ 
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I © WmmriXh tells eve# 
yeti liis Itfte/ 
m then aTJatholic/ con- 
b&acakner voice. ‘The 
-good as wether: and 
easy andv pleasant one. 
My Madonna i % the 
Indian courtesan ; Ttnit 
mm my* piety when 
f before It. My word 
for it, I gee on vastly better with 
I Mm tban'^Geneva. Bv making 
4 trifling sacrifices to the opinions of tkp 
Hfepcotte, I live as I like. I must go to 
mass-^er^good! I go there and stare 
at pretty women. I must have 
a confessor — par bleu I I have one, a 
jo}ly Franciscan and ex -dragoon, who 
for a crown-piece gives me a ticket of 
confession, and dolivers my billets- 
doux to his pretty penitents into the 
bargain. Mart dewa vie 1 Vive* la 

messe /’ 

“Mergy could not restrain a smile. 
“ ‘ There is my breviary,’ continued 
the CaptAin, throwing his brother n 
richly-bound book, fastened with silver 
clasps and enclosed in a velvet case. 
A #uch a missal as that is w ell w orth 


« 4 Ah,’ cried Bdvffle,' l here is the 
Captain! Come, George, give us a 
text. Ifyther Lubhi has promised to 
preach oh any one we propose/ 
w 4 Ted/ said the monk ; 4 hut make 
haste. Mort rfe ma vie f I ought to he 
in the pulpit* already.’ 

* u 4 reste ! Father Lubin, you swear 
like the king,’ cried the Captain. 

* 44 4 1 bet he wonld not sproar in Ids 
sermon,* said B^ville. 

44 4 Why not, if the fancy took pie? * 
stoutly retorted the Franciscan. 

44 4 Ton pistoles >ou do not.’ 

44 4 Ten pistoles ? Pone.’ 

44 4 Bevilie,’ cried the Captain ‘I gp 
halves in 3 our wager.’ 

t% 4 No, no f ’ replied his friend, 4 X 
will not share the reverend’s money ; 
and if lie wins, by my faith 1 1 shall not 
regret mine An oath in pulpit is 
well woi fch ton pistoles.’ 

44 4 Thcv are already won,’ said Fa- 
ther Lubin , 44 1 begin my sefmou 
with* throe oath*. VIA ^ Masi<uh h<> 
(lentilhommes, because you have ra- 
pier on hip, and plume in hat, jou 
would monopolise the talent of su oar- 
ing We will see.* 


yonv piayer ebooks.’ % 

1 “Mergy read on the back of the 
voluble, Heurc8‘de la Com 

44 4 The binding is handsome,’ ho 
said, disdainfully returning the book. 

44 TheOaptain smiled, and opening it 
agaip handed it to him. Moigy then 
read upon the first page: La ue tn s- 
harrifique <iu r/i md (Jm qantun,ptre d< 
Pwtagniel: compose par M. Alcajrx- 
ba#< abetracteur fie Qumtes&ena ” 

Thus, in a single page, does M. 
MtSrimtfc place before us a picture of 
the times, with their mixture ot fana- 
ticism and irreligion, their shameless 
* political profligacy and private immo- 
rality. Bernard de Mergy ramrot 
prevail with his bi other to return to 
the conventicle: so he accompanies 
him to mass— not to pray, but hoping 
to obtain a glimpse of Madame de Tur- 
1 gis, whom he has already seen masked 
in the street, and whose giactful form 
and high loputatiou for beauty have 
imuk^troim impression on the imagi- 
m£im of tnig novice in court gallant- 
ries On entering -the sacristy, Ihcy 
find the preacher, a jolly monk, sur- 
rounded by a dozen young rakes, with 
* * he bandies jokes more witty 
than wise. 


44 lie left the ^acristj , and in an in- 
stant was in his pulpit. There w r a* 
silence in the church. The pie&thcr 
scanned the crowded congi egation as 
though seeking his bettot , and when 
lie discovered him leaning against a 
column exactly opposite the pulpit, lie 
knit Ills brows, put his arms akimbo, 
and in an angiy toile thus began: 

44 4 My dear Brethren, 

44 4 Pai la veitu t — par la morll — 

pm lesangf ’ 

44 \ murmur of surprise and indig- 
nation interrupted the preacher, or, 
it were more correctly said, filled up 
the pause he intentionally left. 

44 4 de Dion/ continued the 

Franciscan, in a devout nasal whine, 
4 wc are saved and delivered from 
punishment/ 

44 A general burst of laughter inter- 
rupted him a second time. Bdville 
took his parse from his girdle, and 
shook it at the preacher, as an admis- 
sion that he had lost/’ 

The sermons that follows is in 
character with Its commencement. 
Whilst awaiting Its conclusion, Bar- 
nard de Mergy in vain seeks the 
Countess de T&rgis; it is only when 
leaving the church that his brother 
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points her out to hm. $bp is escorted fee the favour show* him 


If *yomgmm of alight fim and 
mien, dressed wii£ studied 
negffgeuee. Thtek the tomlrie Count 
de Comutoges, the duellist oCtfce day, 
thd chief of those rqffin/s who fought 
on every pretext* ana often on no pre- 
text at ell. Ilehadhadnearlyakfindred 
duels, and a challenge from him was 
held equivalent to a ticket for the 
hospital, if not to sentence of death. 
u Comminges once summoned a man 
to thePr^-aux-Clerc«, then the Jessie 
duelling-ground. They stripped off 
their doublet^, and drew their swords. 
‘Are you not Bcmy of Auvergne V’ 
Inquired Comminges. 4 Certainly not, 1 
replied his antagonist ; 4 my name is 
Vdlequler, and 1 am from Normandy.’ 
‘So much the worse,’ quoth Com- 
mingejf, 4 1 took you for another man ; 
but since I ha\ e challenged you, wc 
inpsfc fight.’ They fought accordingly, 
and the unlucky Norman wa* killed/’ 
Since the death of a Monsieur do 
Lannoy, slain at tho siege of Orleans, 
Madame dc Turgis is without a lover. 

his attenfions arc rather tolcratcc/lhan 
encouraged ; but he seems determined 
that if he does not succeed, nobody else 
shall, for ho lias constituted himself her 
constant attendant, and a wholesome 
dread of his f&rpndablo rapier keeps 
off rivals. lie has sworn to kill all 
who present themselves. 

By the interest of Coligny, whom 
Charles the Ninth affects to favour 
whilst he plots his death, Barnaul 
do Mergv receives a commission in the 
army preparing loi d. campaign in 
Flanders. ITo goes to court to thank 
the king, and the following scene 
passes. 

4 4 The court was at the Chateau dc Ma- 
drid. The queen-mother, surrounded 
by her ladies, waited in her apartment 
for the king to come to breakfast. The 
king, followed by the princes, slowly 
traversed the gallery, in which were 
assembled tec nobles and gentlemen 
who were to accompany him to the 
<mase* With an absent ahr he listeued 
to the remarks of his courtiers, and 
made abrupt replies. When he passed 
before the two brothers, the Captain 
bent hUf knee, and presented the 
newly-made officer, Iforgy bowed 
profoundly, and thanked his majesty 
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arnea is. ^ * * r 

the Admiral spoke! 

Urge’s 

44 c Yes, * 

“ 1 Catholic 

44 4 Sim, I am ei» * 

? ‘ 1 ask from idle, curio 
devil take me if I care of Wi 
are those who serve me wall* 

And having uttered these memtyfw 
ablo words, the king onioned ttm* 
queen’s apartments. A few moment 
later, a swarm of ladies spread them- 
selves over the g&Hery, as if s e#t to 
enable the gentlemen to wait *wfek 
patience. I shall speak but of one of 
the beauties of that court, where they 
so greatly al>ounded; of the Countess 
do Turgis, who plays an important part 
in'this history. She wore an elegant 
riding-dress, and had not yet put OH 
her mask. Her complexion, of dazzling 
but uniform whiteness, contrasted with 
her jet-black hair ; her wull-arehed^ 
eye-brows, slightly joining, gave a 
proud expression to her physiogno- 
my, without diminishing its graceful 
Wuty. At first, the sole expression 
of her blue eyo seemed one of disdain* 
ful haughtiness ; but 'When animated 
in conversation, their pupils, dilated 
like those <4 n cat, seemed to emit 
sparks, and few men, even of tho most 
audacious, could long sustain their 
magical pow er* 

44 4 The Countess de Turgis— how 
lovelv she looksl’ murmured the 
courtiers, pressing forward to see her 
letter. Mergy, close to whom stop 
passed, was so struck by her beauty, 
that he foigot to make way till her 
large silken sleeves rustled against 
his doublet. She icmarkcd his emo- < 
tion without displeasure, and fbr a 
moment deiguod to fix her magnificent 
eyes on those of tho young Protes- 
tant, who felt his cheek glow under 
her gaze. Tho Countess, smiled and 
passed on, letting one of her gfov«* 
fall befoue our hero, who, still motion- „ 
less and fascinated, neglected to pick 
it up. Instantly a fair-igfeed 
(it was no other than 
who stood behind Mergy, prnfhM fcM v 
rudely in passing before msh seized 
the glove, kiSsed it rest 
presented it to Madam# 1 de Tnigift 
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Without, thanking kirn, the lady 
turned towards Mergymitk a look of 
cruakiag contempt; wR, observing 
Captain George at his side, 4 Captain,’ 
a aid she, very loud, 4 vs here does that 
great clou n spring from? lie nuud 
So some Huguenot, judging from liis 
courtesy.’ * 

“ The laughter of the bystander* 
completed the embarrassment of the 
unlucky Bernard. 

“ ‘ He is my brother, madam,’ vs as 
George’s quiet reply ; 1 lie has bccq 
three days at Paris, amt, by my ho- 
nour ! ho is not more awkvv ard than 
JLannoy was, before you undertook his 
education. ’ 

“The Countess coloured bliglitiv. 
‘An unkind jest, Captain,’ she said: 
‘Speak not ill of the dead. Give me 
"your hand $ 1 have a message to you 
from d lady whom you have ol- 
femled.’ 

44 The Captain respectfully took lier 
hand, and led her lothe recess of a 
distant window. Define she reached 
it, she once more toned her hcrid to 
look at JVlergy. 

“►Still dazzled l»v the appaii- 
tlon of tlio beautiful Counter. n heftn 
he longed to look at, bill dared nuf, 
Mergy felt a gentle tap upon hii 
bhourier. lie turned ami beheld the 
Baron de Vaudreuil, wUf> drew him 
aside, to speak to him, as he *aid, 
without fear of Interruption. 

“‘My dear fellow,’ the Baron be- 
gan, ‘you are i. stiauger at court, and 
sire probably not yet acquainted with 
its customs?' 

“Mergy looked at him with asto- 
nishment. 

“ ‘ Your brother is engaged, and not 
able to advise you ; it agreeable to you 
X will replace him. You have been 
gravely insulted ; and seeing you in 
this ponsive attitude, X doubt not you 
meditate revenge.’ 

“‘ItevengeV — on whom?’ cried 
Mergy, reddening to the very white of 
his eyes. 

“ * Wore yon not just now rudely 
pushed aside bv little Comminges Y 
Thowhole court witnessed the affiant, 
and expect yon to notice it suitably.' 

“ ‘ But,’ saidMergy, * in so crowded 
a room as this an accidental push is 
nothing very extraordinary.’ 

“‘M. dc Mergy, I have not tho 
honour to he intimate with you: but 


your brother is my particular frond* 
and he will tell you that I practise a# 
ranch as possible the divine precept of 
forgiveness of injuries. Ido net wish 
to embark you in abed quarrel, but at 
the same time it is my duty to tell yon 
that Comraingea $d not push you ao* 
tident&ly. He pushed you, because 
he wished to insult you; and if he had 
not pushed you, you would still be 
insulted ; lor, by picking up Madame 
do Turgis’s glove, he usurped your 
right ^ The glove was at your feet** 
ergo ft was for you alone to raise and 
return it. And you hav e # but to look 
around; you will see i’ommmges 
telling the story and laughing at you.’ 

“ Mergy turned about. C’omminges 
w.i© surrounded by five or six young 
men, to whom ho laughingly narrated 
something which they listened to with 
curious iul crest. Nothing proved 
that Ills conduct was under discussion; 
but at the words ot Iris charitable 
counsellor, Meigy felt his heart swell 
with fury. 

ut ] will speak to him after the 
hunt, lie' said, ‘anil lie shah toll 
me ’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! never put off a good resolu- 
tion, besides, you offend Heaven 
muil) less in challenging your adver- 
sary immediately after the offence 
tluu in doing it when you have had 
time to reflect. In a moment of 
hiitation,whielm but a venial offence, 
you agree to fight; and if you after- 
wards fulfil your agreement, it is 
only to avoid committing <i far greater 
riii, that of breaking your word. 
But J forget that you are n Protestant. 
Nevertheless, arrange a meeting with 
him at once. I will briug jott to- 
g thej*.’ 

“ 4 1 trust he wiH Dot refuse to make 
a filling apology.’ 

“ ‘ Undeceive yomself, comrade. 
Coniminges never yet said, I was 
wrong. But ho is a man of strict 
honour, and will give you every satis- 
faction,’ - 

“Mergy made an effort to suppress 
Iris emotion and assume au indifiererfc 
air. 

44 4 Since T have been insulted, ? he 
said, 4 1 must have satisfaction. And 
whatever kind may be necessary, 1 
shall know how to insist upon it.’ 

44 4 Well spoken, my brave friend ; 
your boldness pleases me, ft* you of 
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mam know that Coraraiages is pm 
of our bast swordsmen. Pm* nut foil 
ho handles his blade right cunningly. 
Ho iqofc lessons at Rome of Brain* 
billa, and Petit-Jean wMl fence ■with 
him no longer.* > And whilst Speak- 
ing, Vandreuil attentively watched 
the countenance of Morgy, who 
was pale, but from anger at the 
offence offered him rather J;hau from 
apprehension of its consequences. 

‘“ I would willingly l>c yottr second 
in this affair, but 1 take the sac repent 
to-morrow, and, moreover, I am en- 
gaged to M*de Rheiucy, and cannot 
draw sword against any but him.’* 

44 4 I thank yon, sir If noccbsary,* 
uiy brother will second me.’ 

“ 1 The Captain Is perfectly at home 
in th^o affair^ Meanwhile, 1 will 
briqg < huuminges to speak with \ou ' 
44 Abrgy bowed, and turning to the 
#vall, did his best to compose ins 
countenance and nirmisrc wlut he 
should hoy* Then* is a certain grace 
in giving n challenge, winch habit 
alone bestow>. it was our beioV 
first affair, and lie w .is a little cnthni- 
Ubsed; he was less afiaid <»f a s word- 
thrust tlmn of saviug something un- 
becoming a gentleman. He had just 
succeeded in composing a firm ami 
polite sent nice, when Baron (le Vau- 
tlreuil, taking him by the arm, drove 
it out ot his head. 

“ * Tou desire to speak to me, sir ^ 
said Comutfnges hat in hand, and 
bowing with an irojiertineut polite- 
ness, whiih brought an angrj bush 
upon Mergv’s countenance 
4 4 T hold myself insulted by your 
behaviour,’ the >oung Protestant in- 
stantly replied, ‘and I desire sat in- 
fill tion/ 

u Vaudrcnii nodded approving^ ; 
Commiiiges drew himself up, and 
placing his hand on his kip, the pre- 
scribed posture in such circumstances, 
replied with much gravity : 

44 4 5Tou constitute yourself demauder, 
sir, and, as defendant, 1 have the 
choice of arms.’ 

44 * Name thotw 1 you prefer.’ 

Comm friges reflected for an instant. 
“ * The he at last said, 4 is a 
good weapon, hut it males ugly 
wound* ; and at our age,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘one is not anxious to 


appear before tme’fc ftisfres# i0k 
scarred oorntt^naiiee. The rapier 
makes a small hole, but it is enough.* 
And he again sudkd, ga he ^aid, 4 1 
choose rapier and dagger.’ 

441 Very good,’ said Mergy, and ho 
took a step to depart. 

“ ‘ One moment 11 cried VaudafeulH 
4 you forget the place of meeting,’ , 

44 ‘The Court uses the Pre«attX* 
Clcrcs’ said Cwnmiuges ; 4 and If tfrfc 
gentleman has no particular prefer- 
ence ’ - 

“‘The Vre-aux-Ckrcs— be it so.’ 
44 4 As to the time, I shall not be up 
before* eight o'clock, for reasons of my 
own -you understand— I do not sleep 
at home to-night, and cannot be at 
the Pro before nine.' * 

4 “ Let nine be the hour.’ 

./Must then Mergv perceived the 
(’ountess dc Turgis, who had left 
the i/aptnm iu eonvei satiou with 
another lady. As may be supposed, 
at sight ot the loveh cause of this 
ugly affair, our licio tiirew into hi* 
(ountenance an additional amount 
ot gia\it} and feigned indiffei'ence. 

44 4 0t late,’ «muI Vaudrenil, 4 it is 
die fashion to fight in crimson drawers, 
it von ha^cnoue. 1 will send yon a 
paii They look clean, and do not 
diow blood. And now,' continued 
the Baron, who appeared quite in his 
(dement, 4 nothing remains but to fix 
upon r our seconds and thirds.’ 

“ * The gentleman is a new* comer at 
tonrtr said Comminges, ‘‘and per- 
haps might have diffictilty in finding 
a third. Out of consideration for 
him 1 will content myself with a 
second/ 

4 ' AVitli some difficulty, Mergy con* 
tracted his lips into a smile. *' 

“ 4 Impossible to be more courteous,* 
said the Baron. 4 It is really a plea- 
sure to deal w iih so accommodating a 
( a\ ilier a& M. de Cotnftringes/ 

“ 4 y on will require a rapier of the 
same length as mine,’ resumed Coffin 
minges; 4 1 can recommend ye* 
Laurent; at the Golden Hun. Rue de 
la Fdronneric ; ho is the best armourflf 
in Buns. Tell him yo* eomatflbwi 
me, and lie will tee* you^wtdl^ 
Having thus spoken, ho turned spoil 
his heel, and rejoined t bo groop m 
had lately left. c ** 


I * It wm a rule with the rafinh net to commence a new Quintal to ha* ante* 

way an old one to terminate. WF ~* 
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cMgratulateTOtt, M. Bernard/ 
nUff^rpimfi; ‘yon have ac^itted 
Excoedinglywoll, 
nAemL *Commhtges is not accus- 
bear himself spoken te in 
that fashion. He is feared like fire, 
^Specially ftinpe he killed CaniU&c $ for 
ai^^o Michel, whom he killed a 
couple of months ago, he did not get 
much credit by that. St Michel was 
hot particularly skilful, whilst Ca- 
nftl&o had already slam five or six 
antagonists, without receiving a 
scratch. He had studied at Naples 
under Borelli, and it was said that 
Latt&ac had bequeathed him the 
Secret thrust .with which he did 
sb much harm*. To be sure/ con- 
tinued the ltaron, as if to himself, 
‘Oniilac had pillaged the church a£ 
Auxera), and trampled on the cog- 
flomted wafers : no condor he was 
punished.’ 

“ Mergy, although far from amused 
by tills conversation, thought himself 
bound to continue it, lest a suspicion 
offensive to his courage should oecm 
to Yaudretdt. 

A 4 Fortunately/ he replied, 4 1 have 
pillaged no church, and novel touched 
a consecrated wafer in my Hie ■, so 
I have a risk the less to inn/ 

44 4 Another caution. When you 
crosswords with Comminges, beware 
of one of his feints, which co^-t Cap- 
tain Tomaso his life. He cried out 
that the point of his sword v as broken 
Tomaso instantly guarded his head, 
expecting a cut ; but Comtningcs’s 
swoid was perfect enough, for it 
entered, to Within a foot of the hilt, 
Tomaso’s breast, which he had ex- 
posed, not anticipating a thrust. But 
you fight with rapier**, and there iv 
less danger.’ 

44 4 1 will do my best/ 

44 4 Ah * one thing more. ( ’hooso n 
dagger with a strong baskel -hilt ; it 
T is very useful to party* 1 owe this 
sear on my left hand to having gone 
oUt one day without a poniai d. Young 
Tallsril and myself had aquafrel, and 
for want of a dagger, I nearly lost 
« my hand/ 

4* 444 And was he wounded V’ inquired 
* Mergy. 

I killed him, thanks to a vow 1 
*raade to St Maurice, my patupn. Have 
^somo linen and lint about you, it can 
€o as harm. One is not always killed 


outright. Ton wiH do well ttoo 40 
have your sword placed ou the altar 
during mass. But you are a Profess* 
tant. Yet another word. , Do not 
make it a point of honour not to re* 
treat; on the oontMiy, keep him 
infircfbg? he is short* winded; exhaust 
his breath, and, when^mu find your 
opportunity, one good thrust In the 
breast andjpour man is down/ 

44 Tliore is no saying how long the 
Baron would have continued his 
valuriric advice, had not a great 
sounding of horns announced that 
the King was about to » take horse. 
The door of the apartment opened; 
and his Majesty and the Queen- 
mother made their appearance, 
equipped for the cha«e. (’apt&ln 
George, who had just left his lady, 
joined Ills brother, and dapped him 
joj^ously on the shoulder. 

44 ‘ By the mass ? ’ he cried, 4 thOu# 
art a lucky rogue l Only see this 
} oungstor, with hhf cnt\ mustache ; 
he has but to show himself, and all 
the ladies aie mad after Him. The 
handsome Countess ha* been talking 
about } on for the last quarter of an 
hour. Come, good courage f Dur- 
ing the hunt, keep l>y her stirrup, ami 
l>e as gallafli as you can. But what 
the dc\ 11’s the matter with you ? Are 
you ill > Y ou make as long a face as 
a preadiei at the stake. Morbleu 1 
cheer up, man I’ 

44 4 1 have no great fancy to hunt 
to-day/ said Bernard; ‘anil I would 
rather — ■ — ’ 

44 4 If .you dq not hunt,” whispered 
Vaudieuil, ‘('omininges will think 
yor are afraid:’ 

44 4 1 am ready/ “-aid Mergy, passing 
his hand a( ross his bunting brow, and 
lcsoltpd to wait till after the hunt 1° 
inform hia brother of his adventure. 

4 What disgrace/ thought he, 4 if 
Madame dc Turgis suspected me of 
fear p if she supposed that the idea of 
an approaching duel proveuted my 
enjoy ing the chase/ 

Daring the hunt, Bernard swerves 
not from the aide of the Countess, who 
accords him various marks of favour, 
and fmaljy dismisses Commingea> who 
has a)so escorted her, and has a tUc- 
a-li'te ride with her new admirer $hc 
well knows that a duel is hi ri^cyiud, 
and dreads it, Cor Mercy’s sake. 
Hopeless of his escape vdp life from 
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the prejActed combat, she tries at 
least to save bis soul, and makes a 
bold attempt at bis eon version. . But 
on that bead he is deaf even to /«r 
voice. Baffled, she essays a compro- 
mise. 4 « 

44 * You heretics have no faith it re- 
lics? * said Madame do 'I’urgia. 

' “Bernard smiled. 

“ ‘And you think yourselves defiled 
by touching them?’ she continued. 
‘Yon would not cany one, a* we 
Roman Catholics ore wont to d 4? ’ 

“ ‘ Wo hold the custom useless to 
say the least.’ 

* ‘Listen. A cousin of mine once 
attached a relic to Ills hound’s neck, 
and at twelve paces fired at the dog 
an arquebusechaiged with slugs. 1 

“ * Anil the dog was kiHed ? ’ 

“ * >Jot touched.’ 

“ ‘ Wonderful ! I would fain possess 
istK'li a relic. ’ 

“ * Indeed ! — and y ou would can \ 
it V ’ 

“ 4 Undoubtedly — rineo the relit 

sn\cd the dog; it Would of course 

But 4 stay, is it quite mtain that a 
heretic is as good as a Catholic s dog? * 

“ Without listening to him, Madaiik 
deTmgis hastily unbuttoned the top 
of her closeh iitting habit, and took 
from her bosom a little gold box, very 
flat, suspended by a blatk ribbon, 
‘lien*,’ she said, — ‘you promised to 
wear it. You shall return it me one 
day. 1 

“ ‘ Certainly. If I am able.’ 

44 ‘ But y on w ill take care of it v No 
sacrflege f You will take the greatest 
care of it ! ’ 

“ 4 1 have received it from you, 
madam.’ 

“ She gave him the relic, and he 
lmng it round his nock. 

44 4 A Catholic wodld hare thanked 
the hand that bestowed the holy 
talisman.’ 

“Mcrgy seized her hand, and tried 
to' raise ft to his lips. 

“ ‘No, nol it is too late.’ 

“.‘Say not so! Remember, I may 
lievor again have Such fortune.'’ 

*t ‘Take off my glove,'’ sold the lady. 
Whilst obeying, TMLergy thought he 
fait a slight pressure. He imprinted 
a burning kiss on the white and beau- 
tiful tan<L” 

Frank and free were the dames of 
the ninth Charles’s court. Faithless 


in the virtues of the reifo 
excited by the have tty bhmmlm 
and by the preference tbeC^tsN 
has shown.him, which bps given mk 4 
tenfold value in tis eyc^MergypaeSfiT * 
an agitated and sleepless night. JWhfm 
the Louvre clock stgikea eight, fu* / 
brother enters his apartment; Iptyg- 
iug the necessary weapons, and vaimQf * 
endeavouring to conceal his safttm * 
and anxiety. Bern aixl examine^ 1 m 
sword and dagger, the manufactory bf 
the famous Luno of Toledo.” 

“ * With such good arms,’ he said* 

‘ I shall surely be able to defend my- 
self.’ Then showing the relic given * 
him by Madame de Turgia, and which 
he wore concealed m his bosom, 

4 Here too,’ he added with a spule, 

‘is a talisman better than coat of 
mail agAmst a sword- tlurost.’ 

“‘Whence ha Vo you the bauble?’. 
Guess. 1 And the vanity of ap- 
pearing favoured by the fair, made 
him for a moment forget both Opm- 
minges and the duelling sword that 
lay naked before him. 

*“ ‘ I m ouhl w ager that crafty Coun- 
ters gave it you f Ma> the deyil 
confound her and her bov !’ 

• ‘ It is a relic for protection in to- 
day 1 * encounter.’ 

“ ‘ She had better have worn her 
glove*, iu stead of parading her fine 
white fingers.* 

“‘Cod preserve me,’ cried Mcrgy, 
blushing deeply, ‘from believing in * 
Tapist relics; But. if I fall to-day, I 
would ha\e her know that 1 died with 
tills upon my heart.’ ’ 

“ 4 Folly! ’cried the Captain, shrug- 
ging liks shoulders. 

“ 4 Here is a letter for my mother,’ 
said Mergy, Iris voice slightly tremu- 
lous. George took it without a^vord, 
and approaching the table, opened a 
small Bible, and seemed busy reading 
whilst his brother completed to 
toilet. On the first page that offered 
itself to his eyes, he read there wwls * 
IWbis mother's handwriting; ‘1st May v 
1 5+9, Iny son Bernard waa bom. Ufd, 
•conduct him in thy ways! LOf&, 
shield him from all harm 1 1 CteArge 
bit Ids lip violently, and threw dojm 
the book. Bernard observed the 
tnre, and imagining that ream Imthtm 
thought had come into 1&» MnfS' 
held, ha gravely took up Wm 
put it in oh embf^dored care,#md > 
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looked itin adraver, with evwy marie 
of mat rasped- 

* f * 1 It ift my mother's Bible , 1 he haul. 

41 She Captain paced the apartment, 
but made no reply.” 

According to the established rule in 
®lch eases ^ a rule laid down for the 
especial behoof, benefit, and accommo- 
dation of romance writers — tho hero 
of a hundred duels falls by the maiden 
sword of the tyro, who escapes w ith a 
slight wound. So **jgnal a tiuunplf 
makes the reputation of Mersrv lli^ 
Wound healed, and all dangei of per- 
secution b} the powerful 1 amity of 
Coimninges at an end, lie reappears 
at court, and finds that heliaS in some 
sort inherited the respect and consi- 
deration formerly shown to Ills detain t 
rival. The politeness of the ? nffim s 
is as a\ erj>ow ei ing as their envy is yi 
concealed; and, as to the, Indie*, in 
those days the character of a success- 
ful duellist was a sure passport to 
their favotu. The raw provincial, so 
lately unheeded, has but to throw his 
handkerchief, now that he has dabbled 
it in blood But the only one of these 
sanguinnrv sultanas on w horn Mcrgy 
bestows a thought, is not to be found. 
In vain docs he seek, iu the crowd ol 
beauties who court liis gaze, the pale 
cheek, Jdneevis, and raven lmir ot 
Madame de Turgis. Soon after the 
duel, she had left Paris for one ot her 
country seats, a departure attributed 
by the charitable to grief at tho death 
of ( Vanminges. Mei gy knows be I t<'r 
Whilst laid np with liis wound, and 
concealed in the house of an old wo- 
man, half doctresb, half sorceress, he 
detected a masked ladv, whom be re- 
cognised as lie Tnrgis, performing tor 
hh euro, with the assistance of the 
w itch, certain mysterious incantations. 
They had procured Coimninges V 
.sword, and Tjibl>ed it with scorpion 
oil* u the sovereign’st thing on earth” 
to heal the wound the weapon had in- 
flicted. And there was also a molting 
ot a wax figure, intended as a krve 
charm; and trom ail that passed, 
Bernard could not doubt that the' 
Ooupfcess had f-et her affections on him. 
8o he waits patiently, and one morn» 
iug : whilst his brother is leading the 
“Vie tr&ulionifique de Panfcagfuel,” 
andheluihself is taking a guitar lesson 
from the Signor Uberto Vimbclla, a 
wrinkled dUeuna brings him a scented 


note, dosed with a gold thtend, and 
a large green seal, bearing a Vttpid 
with finger on lips, aad the Spanish 
word, GaUwl, enjoining silence. 

The best picture of the massacre of 
St Bartholomew we have read in a 
book of fiction, is given by M. Mdri- 
mee, in small compass and without 
unnecessary horror*. I^ess than nu 
hour before its eomnicfiecment, the 
Countess? informs her lover of tho fate 
reserved for him and utl of his faith. 
She urges and implores him to abjure 
his heresy: he steadfastly refuses —am! 
she, liei lov e redoubled by his coura- 
geous constancy, conceals him from 
tho assassins. In tho disguise of a 
monk, he escapes from Pari*, atid 
makes his wav to La Itodielle, the 
last •dionghold of the persecuted Pro- 
tect anN On the road," he falls in 
with a noth ei rein gee, the fanzknecht.- 
Captain Pn tinli Homsloin, similarly 4 
disguised«and bound to the same place, 
Theic is ,m e v client scene at a 
eountiv inn, when* tour ruffians, their 
hands rocking vv ith Protestant blood, 
nmipel the faLe Fiancbcans to bap- 
tise a paii of pullets by the names Of 
carp and j»erch, that they may not 
sin by eating fowl on Friday. Mergy 
at last loses patience, and breaks a 
bottle over one ot their heads, and 
a fight ensue*, in vv hifli the bandit* 
aie 4 vvoisted. The two Huguenots 
i eac h La Koehelle, v hich is soon after- 
wauls besieged by the king's troops. 

In a sortie, Bernard forms an amlms- 
cade, into which ni* brotlier nnfortu- 
natelv falls, and receives a ntortal 
\Nound Taken into La Ilochellc, he 
is laid upon a bed to die; and$ refusing 
tli * spiritual assistance of Catholic 
priest and Protestant minister, he 
accelerates his death by a clranght 
from lIorn*tein% wine flask, and 
strives to comfort Bernard, who Is 
frantic with remorse. 

“lie again closed his eyes, but 
soon re-ooeticd them and "said to 
Mergy * ‘Madame de Turgis bade ihc 
assure yon Of her lovei’ He smiled 
gently. These were his last words. 

In a quarter of an hour he died, with* ’ 
out appearing^ suffer mrfi. A few 
minutes later Bcviilc expired in Iho 
arms of the monk, who affcerwArd* 
declared that he had distinctly beard 
in the air tho cues of joy of tho angels 
who neceiv ed the soul of the penitent, 





wWstmbtetmoomdemnsre^onded 
with a ydl of triumph mt they hm 
away tie spiritual part of Captain 
George.” 

“It is to ho men iu any history of 
France* how LaMSoue left La Kochelle, 
disgusted with civil wars and tormen- 
ted by his conscience, which re- 
proached him for bearing arms against 
iiijj king; how the Catholic, army was 
comjwlled to raise the siugo, and how 
thp fourth peace was wade, soon 
followed by the death of Charles IX. 

“ Did Mergy console himself V Did 
1 >kua take auolher fo\ er ? 1 leave i t 
to the .decision of the reader, w ho thus 
will end the romance to his own 
liking.” 

By his country men, M. Moriwce’s 
short tales arc the most esteemed of 
his writings. lie produces them at 
intei vals much too long to please the 
.^editor and readers of the periodical 
in which they Ua\e for some time 
appeared, —the nble and eau'elleitl 
Revue (I is J)cux Monde*. Once in 
eighteen mouth*, or two years, he 
throws a tew pa$GH to the ppblic, 
which, like a siaj\od hound to whom 
a scanty meal is tossed, snaps eagerly 
at the gift whilst growling at the nig- 
gardliness of the gjver : and the 
publisher ot tin* JU vu( kuowh that 1« 
may safely print an evtra thousand 
copies of a number containing a uo\el 
l>y Fro>per Merimee. Now and then, 
M. Mcritnoc conus out with a criti- 
cism of a foreign book. Jlis last was 
a review ot “ Grote'fe Greece,” and he 
has also w ritten a paper on “ Borrow V 
Spanish Ramble*.” A man of great 
eruditiou and extensive travel, he is 
thoroughly master of many languages, 
and, in writing about foreign coiiuti ies 
and people, steers clear ot the absurd 
blunders into which acme pi his con- 
temporaries, of respectable talents and 
attainments, not unfroquentiy full^ 
His English officer and lady in 
Oolowba arc excellent ; way different 
from the absurd caricatures of English- 
men one is accustomed to see iu 
French novels. He is equalh truth- 
ful iulus Spanish characters. A great 
lover of things Spanish, he has fre- 
quently visited, mart still -visits, the 
Peninsula* In 1831 ho published, ia 
the Mevm de Pin is, three charming 
letters from Madrid. The action of 
nmt of his talcs passes in Spain or 


Com®, or tiw South of France, 
though he now and then dashes it 
Parisian society. With this he ham 
unquestionably had ample opportunity, 
to become acquainted, for he is a 
welcome guest in the beet dmfosef the 
French capital. Still we 1 must ho^e 
there is some daw in the dosses, 
through which he has observed the gtor * 
woadd of Paris. The u Va&eEtmaqmf* 
m one of his sketches of raodcruFreaelt 
life, in the Htvlggf the “Doable Me-* 
prise,” but 1 ™er. It is a most 
amusing and spirited tale, but trapes 
eeasanly iwmoraL Had the heroine 
been virtuous, the interestof the story , 
would in do way have suffered, so for 
as w e can see ; and that w'hich attaches, 
to her, as a (‘harming and unhappy 
w oman, w r ould have bdon augmented. 
This opinion, however, would be 
doffed at <m the other side of the 
Channel, and set down as a piece of 
English prudery. And jmrhaps, in- 
stead of grumbling at M. Meiimee 
tor making the Countess MathUde the 
mistress olNniut Clair — -which nothing 
compelled him to do*- we ought 
thankfully to acknowledge his mode- 
ration in contenting himself with a * 
quiet intrigue between unmarried 
puson-*, instead ol favouring us with 
a flagrant case ol ndultery, as iu tlie 
“ Double Meprise,” or initiating us 
into the \ei> profane mysteries of 

operatic rfipuante*, as in’ “ Arsine 
i>uiUot." Even in France, \?he«e he 
is bo greatly and justly admired, tkk 
last tale w r as merely cenaurod, a# 
bringing before the public eye Abases 
of si»ciety that ill Jxsar thcr light. 
Fidelity to life in his scones and 
characters is a high quality ii| an 
author, and one possessed in a high 
degree by iVl. M&iiuue; but ho tea 
been sometimes too bold and cynical 
iu the* choice and treatment of his 
subjects. “ La Pa rite de Tricdmt*,” 
ami V Enticement dt la It&kmfc” 

are amongst his happiest efforts 
Both are especially remarkable for . 
their Wrse anti vigorous style, W* # “ 
have been prodigal of extracts foam 
“ Charles 1 X.”— tor it is h gim&vos^i 
i Ite of ours— and, although w^U kaiowg 
and much estoeiued by all baMfamkm 
r sudors of French novels, it is 
we boiieye, untranslated into 
But we shall still make room for** 
i * 

* i 
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THS STORKING OF THS REDOUBT. 




44 J rejoined the regiment on the 
evening of the 4th September. 1 
$m&& the colonel at the bivouac. At 
4bst he received me rather reuglily ; 
but after reading General B’s.- letter 
of recommendation, be changed hi* 
manner, and spoke a few obliging 
words, lie presented me to my cap- 
tain, who bad just^eturncd irom a 
reconnoissance. TOT captain, whom 
I had little opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with, was a tall dark man, 
of bard and repulsive physiognomy. 
He bod been a private soldier, and 
bad won his cross and his epaulets on 
the battle-field. Ilis voice, hoarse 
and weak, contrasted strangely with 
his gigantic stature. They told me 
he was indebted for this singular 
voice to a 1 bullet that had passed 
completely through his body at Jena. 

“ On hearing that I came from the 
school at Fontainbleau, he made a 
wry face, and said, ‘My 'lieutenant 

died yesterday/ 1 understood that 

be meant to say, * Ton are to replace 
him, and you are not able/ A sharp 
word roso to my lips, but I repressed 
it. 

“The mOon rose behind the redoubt 
of Choverino, situate at twice cannon- 
shot from our bivouac. She was large 
and red, as is common at her rising ; 
but that night she seemed to me of 
extraordinary size, For an instant 
the black outline of the redoubt stood 
out arainst the moon's brilliant disc, 
resemnling the cone of a volcano at 
the moment of aa-crijptiour 

“An old soldier who stood near 
me, noticed the colour of the moon. 

4 She is vary red,’ he said; 4 ’tis a sign 
that you famous redoubt will cost us 
dear/ I was always superstitious, 
and this augury, just at that moment, 
afiected me. I lay down, but could 
not Ueop; I got up and walked 
for some time, gazing at the im- 
mense line of fires covering the 
heights beyond the village of Clic- 
verino. 

“when I deemed my blood suffi- 
efent tooted by the fresh night air,.I 
returned to the fire, wrapped myself 
<s«rtefully in my cloak. a#d shut my 
eyes, hoping wot to r%open thorn till 
daylight. But bleep shunned me. In- 


sensibly my thoughts took a gloomy 
turn. I said to myself; that I had not 
one friend amongst the hundred thou- 
sand men covering that plain* If I 
were wounded, I should be in an hos- 
pital, carelessly treated by ignorant 
surgeons. All that 1 had heard, of 
surgical operations returned to my 
memory. My’ heart beat violently; 
and mechanically 1 arranged, ah a 
species of cuirass, the handkerchief 
and portfolio that 1 carried* in the 
breast of ray uniform. 1 was over- 
whelmed by fatigue, and continually 
fell into a doze, but as often as I did 
so, some finister Idea awoke me with 
a start. Fatigue, however, at last got 
the upper hand, und I was fast asleep 
when the rtwulK sounded. We 
formed up, the roll was called, then# 
arms were piled, and according to all 
appearance the day was to pass 
quietly. 

“ Towards three o’clock an aid-de- 
camp armed with an order. We re- 
sumed our onus; our phirmishers 
spread themselves o\ er the plain ; we 
luilowed slowly ; and in twenty 
minutes w e saw the Russian pickets 
withdraw to the redoubt. A battery 
of artillciy took post on our light 
hand, another on our. left, but both 
considerably in advance. They opened 
a vigorous fire upon the enemy, who 
replied with energy, and soon the re- 
doubt of Cbevenao disappeared behind 
a cloud of smoke. 

“Our regiment was almost pro- 
tected from the Russian fire by a 
lidge. Their bullets, which seldom 
oame in onr direction — for they pre- 
ferred aiming them a.t the artillery-*- 
passed over onnhejuls, or at most sent 
eaith and pebble* in our frees. 

# “ When >ve had received the order 
to advance, my captain looked nt me 
with an attention Which made me 
pass my hand two or three tknesovdr 
my young mustache, in the most car 
valior maimer J could assume, f felt 
no fear, save that of being thought to 
feel it. < These harmless duuiou-bWte 
contributed to raatetain. me in my 
heroic calmness* My vsjiity told me 
that I ran a ml danger, since X was 
under fire* of a battery, I wm en- 
chanted to feel myself so much at my 
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ease, md I thought with what plea- 
sure 1 should narrate the capture of 
the redoubt of Cheverlno in the 
drawingroom of Madame do B— 
fttti 4e Provence. 

“The colonel passed along the front 
of our company and spoke to me. 
‘Well!’ he said, ‘you Will see shaTp 
work' for youv fhtft affair.’ 

n I smiled most martially, and 
brushed my Coat-sleeve, on which a 
bull, fallen about thirty paces from 
me, had sent a little dust* 

“It seems the Russians perceived 
how small »wa* the effect of their 
round shot, for they replaced them by 
shells, whidh could reach us bettor in 
the hollow where we were posted. A 
tolerably large fragment of one of 
these knocked off my shako and killed 
a man beside me. 

“ ■ 1 congratulate yon,' said the cap- 
tain, as I picked up my Shako. * You 
are safe for to-dav.* 1 know the-mili- 
tary suj)erstitioA which holds the 
maxim Aon bts in idem to be as appli- 
cable on a battle-field as in a court of 
justice. J proudly replaced my *hako 
on my head. ‘ An unceremonious way 
of making people bow, 1 said f, as gaily 
as 1 could. Under the circumstancen, 
this poor joke appeared excellent. 4 1 
congratulate you,* repeated the cap- 
tain; ‘you will nut be hit again, and 
to-night you will command a com- 
pany, for 1 feel that my turn is coming. 
Every time I have been wounded, 
the officer near me has received a spent 
ball, and, 1 he added in alow voice, and 
almost ashanied, 4 all tlieir names bo- 
gmi with a IV 

“4 affected to laugh at such super- 
stitions. Many would have done as I 
did — many would have been struck, as 
I w*S, by those prophetic words. As a 
rftw recruit I understood that l must 
keep my feelings ro myself, and always 
appear coldly intrepid. 

44 After half an hour the Russian fire 
sensibly slackened; theuwc emerged 
from our cover to march against the 
redoubt. Onr regiment was outemsed 
Of throe battalions. The second was 
dnfrgod «6 take the redoubt in dank 
on the' side of the gorge; the two 
others wore to deliver the assault. I 
was ittihe third ‘battdiofi. 

appearing from behind the sort 
of ridge th& had, protected us; we 
were received by several volleys of 


m 

musketry, which did* little harm in 
our ranks. The whistling of tl$ bul- 
lets surprised me : 1 turned my head 
several times, thus incurring the jokes 
of my- comrades, to whom the noise 
was more familiar. ♦ All thhfg* con- 
sidered/ said I to myself, 4 a battle Is 
not such a terrible thing.’ 

44 We advanced at storming pace, 
preceded by skirmishers. Suddenly 
the Russians gave three hurras, Vetfy 
distinct ones, *and then remained 
sileut, and without firing. 4 1 don’t 
like that silence,’ said my captain. 

4 it bodes us little good.’ I thought 
our soldiers rather too noisy, mid I 
could not help internally comparing 
the tumultuous clamour with the im- 
posing stillness of the enemy. 

44 We rapidly attained the foot of 
tjic redoubt : the palisades bad been 
broken, and the earth ploughed by 
our cannonade. With shouts of 

VweCEmperenrP loader titan might 
have been expected from fellows who 
had ahead) shouted so much, our 
soldiers dashed over the ruins. 

44 1 looked tip, and never shall T 
forget the spectacle I beheld. The # 
gre.it imibs of smoke had arisen, and 
hung suspended like a canopy twenty 
feet above the redoubt. Through a 
gray mist were seen the Russian 
grenadiers, erect behind their half- 
demolished parapet, whli levelled 
arms, and motionless as statues. I 
think I btili sec each individual sdldler, 
his left eye riveted on us, the right 
one hidden by his musket. Ih an 
embrasure, a few feet from % Stood 
a man with a lighted fuse in his fymd, 

44 1 shuddered, and thought my last 
hour was come. v The dance Is going 
to begin,’ Oiled my captain. 4 4 Good- 
night.’ They wer^ the last words I 
"heard him utter. 

44 The roll of drums resounded in the 
redoubt. I saw the musket maples 
sink. I blra* my eyes, and hoard a 
frightful noise, followed by cries and 
groans. I opened my eyes surprised 
to find myself stall alivo. * The inf* * 
doubt was ^gain enveloped in smote. 
Dead and wounded meu lay all sMd 
me. My captain was strtiohoditfwy 
feet ; his head had been snkastett §gr 
a cannon-bail, and 1 vm (tormAmm 
his blood and brains. Of' tteWteto 
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“A moment of stupefaction fol- 
lowed this carnage. Then tlie colonel, 
putting hi& hat on the point oi his 
sword, ascended the parapet, crying 
* Vm (Empemn /’ He was instantly 
followed by all the survivor-*. I have 
no clear recollection of’ what thou oc- 
curred. We entered the redoubt, 1 
know not how. They fought hand to 
hand in the middle of a smoke 
dense that they could not see each 
other. I believe I fought too, for my 
sabre was all bloody. At last 1 heard 
a shout of victor}, and, the smoke 
diminishing, I saw the redoubt com- 
pletely covered with blood and dead 
booties. About two hundred men in 
French uniform stood in a group, 
without military order, some loading 
their muskets, others wiping their 
bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners 
were with them. 

“Our colonel lay bleeding on a 
broken tumbril. Several soldiers wove 
attending to him, as I drew near — 
4 Where is the senior captain ? ’ said 
he to a sergeant. The sergeant 
hhrugged hib sliouldeis in a most 
expressive manner. 4 And the seuior 
lieutenant V ’ ‘ Here is fl/ewsiwr, 

who joined yesterday,’ replied the rei - 
geant, m aporteitlj calm tone. The 
colonel smiled bitto<h» 4 You com- 
mand in thief, sir,’ he said to me ; 
‘make haste to-tortifj the gorge of the 
redoubt with those carts, for the ene- 
my Is in force; but General 0. will 
wild you a support/ — 1 Colonel/ t>aid 
1, 1 you arc badly wounded/ — L Foutt ( , 
snm cfwr, bnt the redoubt is taken/ ” 

“^armen/’M. Merimec’s latest pi o- 
dnction, appeared a few months unn 
in the ifowe des Detu Monde *, , 
which appears to have got the mono- 
poly of his pen, as it has oi many ot tL. 

< teverast pens in France u ( ’armen*’ 
is a.graceful and animated sketch, in 
btvie as^bxiliiaiit as any thing bj the 
same author— -in the character of its 
incidents less sttikmgly original than 
some of his other tales. It is a 
btary of Spanish life, not In cities and 
palaces, in court or cram, but in the 
bairaoca and the forest, the gip^y 
subwfe of Seville, the woodland bi- 
vouac and smuggler’s lair. Carmen is 
a sort of Spanish Esmeralda, 
but without the good qualities of 
ckarmShg ureition. She has 
no Djali ; she is fickle and mercenary, 


the companion of robbers, the insti- 
gator or munder. She inveigles a 
young soldier from his duty, leads him 
into crime, deceives betrays him, 
and finally meets her death at lus 
hand. M. Merimee has been much in 
►Spain, and — unlike Some of his 
countrymen, who apparently go thirker 
with the sole view of spying out the 
nakedness of the land And making 
odious comparisons, add whoy . id 
their excess of patriotic egotism, 
prefer Versailles to the Alhambra, 
and the Dal Mabille to a village 
faxulanqo — he has a vivid perception 
of the picturesque and characteristic, 
of the coutew locale , to ufco the 
French term, whether in men or 
manners, scenery or costume, and 
be embodies his impressions in pointed 
and sparkling phrase. As an anti- 
quarian and linguist, he unites 
qualities precious for the due appre- 
ciation ok Spain. Well versed in the 
Castilian, he also displays a familiarity 
with the Cantabrian tongue-— that’ 
stiauge and difficult Vaicuom which 
the Evil One himself, according to 
a provincial proverb, spent seven years 
ol fruitless labour in endeavouring to 
acquire. " And he pat tors Romani, 
the m> st prion -> jargon ot the gitanoa, 
in a style no way inferior — so far ft* 
w r e cau discover — to Bible Bonrow 
himsell That gentleman, by the bye, 
when next he goes a missionary ing, 
w oiild find M Mtfrira^e an invaluable 
auxiliary, and the joint narrative of 
their adventures would doubtless be 
m the highest degree curious. The 
grave earnestness ol the Briton 
would contrast curiously with* the, 
lively half-scoffing tone of the witty 
and learned Frenchman. Indeed, 
there would-be danger of persons 
of such opposite .character falling 
out upon the road, and fighting a 
inoital duel, with the king of the 
gipsies for bottle-holder. The prover- 
bial jealousy between per&ona of the 
same trade might prove another moth 6 
ot stqjfo. Both are dealers in the 
romantic. And u Carmen/’ related as 
the personal experience of the author 
during an archaeological tour In An- 
dalusia in the autumn of 1880, & us 
graphic and fascinating as aajr chap- 
ters of the great tract-mongos re- 
markable wanderings. 
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% BOW TO UUUtf> A HOUSE AND WVE 12? IT- 


NO. 

HavtnO deposed of two grand 
*esto$oric& of mistakes and absurdities 
in house-building, vte., lightness of 
structure and badness of material, 
we shall now address ourselves more 
particularly to the defects of Arrange- 
ment and Form, or, as .an architect 
might terra it, to the discussion of .Plan 
and Elevation* The fanner task was 
ungrateful enough ; tor therein wv had 
to attack the cupidity and meanness, 
and the desire ^ for show and spu- 
rious display, which is the besetting 
*i» of every Englishman who pays 
poet-rates; but the present under- 
taking is hardly less hopeless, for w e 
have to appeal to the intelligence, 
not only of architects and builders, 
but also of those who commission 
them. • • 

Kow, there is nothing drier* and 
more unprofitable under the sun, no- 
thing mom nearly approacliing to a 
* taio of addle, tlian a builder? brains. 
Your regular builders (and, indeed, 
not a few of your architects) are the 
sorriest animals twaddling about on 
two logs ; mere vivitiod bags of saw - 
dust, or lumps of lath ami plaster, 
galvanised for a -while, and forming 
themselves into strange, uncouth, un- 
reasonable shapes A mere k ‘ build ei ” 
has not two ideas in his head ; be has 
only one ; he cun draw only one spe- 
cification,” as he calls it, under dif- 
ferent forms ; he can make only one 
plan; he has one set of cornices al- 
ways in life eye ; one peculiar at) le ol 
panel; one special cut of a chimney. 
You may trace him all through a 
loam, or across a county, if his fame 
extends «p far; .a dull repetition oT 
the same notion characterises all his 
works* He served his apprentice- 
ship to old Humbling, in Brick Lane; 
got up ike" Carpenter's Vade-Mecum 
by heart; hud a little smattering ol* 
drawing tens Daub the painter, and 
then ,set Up in business for himself. 
As for Mr Triangle the architect, who 
built the grand town-hall bora, the 
other-day, in the newest style of 
Egyptian architecture, and copied 


ui* 

two mummies for door-jfosts, and who 
is now putting up the pretty little 
Gothic church for the Diocesan 
Church - and - Chapel - Building and 
Pew-Extension Society, with an east 
window* from York, and a spire from 
Salisbury, and a west front from 
Lincoln — w hy, he is the veriest stick of 
a di signer that ever applied a T- 
hquare to a stretebing-lx>ard. He has 
studiedAVilkins’s Vitruvius, it is true, 
and he has looked all through Hunt's 
Tiulor Architecture, but his imagina- 
tion it, Zb poor as when he began 
them, ho lms never in his life seen 
one ol the good buildings he is pirat- 
ing from, barring St Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey; he knows nothing 
finer than.ltogeut Street and Pall- 
Mall. and yet lu* pretends to be ft 
modern Palladio. 4t w ill not do, all 
this sham and parade of knowledge; 
we want a now generation, both of 
Jtthitcets and builders, before we 
shall .see any thing good arising m the 
w aj ot houses — but* as this new pro- 
geny id not likely to spring up within 
a hw divert, nor* even years* wr may 
as w cil buckle to the task of criticism 
at ouce, and find out faults, which 
we shah leave others to mend. 

And, to lay the foundation of criti- 
cism in such matters once more and 
for ever, let u * again assert that good 
common- sense, and a plain straight- 
forward perception of what is really 
useful, and suited to the wants of 
climate and locality, are worth all 
the other parts of any architect’s edu- 
cation. These are the great qna&tios, 
without which he will take up life, 
rulers ami pencils in vain; without 
them, -bis ambitious facades and in- 
tricate plans will all come to nothing, 
except* dust mid rubbish. He may 
%raw and colour like Barry himself; 
but uulass -ho has some spark of the 
genius that animated old Inigo? a&d 
Sir Christopher, some little iiMIjif of 
William of Wickham’s spirit Mtbto 
1 dm, some sound knowledge of the* 
titaess and thei^usremontaaf tiring^ 
lie had better threw down Us lustre* 
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meptii, And give it up A3 a bad job; 
he’ll only “damn himself to lasting 
shame,” 

A, moderate degree of science, an 
coxUomdiy correct e^e, t>o as to toll 
which is straightest, the letter I or 
the letter S, and a good are of plain 
common-sense ---these axe the real 
qualification* of all architects, builder©, 
and constructors wliatsoev cr. 

One other erroneous idea requires 
to be upset; the notion that our 
modem houses, merely because they 
are recent, arc better built and more 
convenient than ancient ones. If 
there be *oue thing more certain 
than another in the matter, it is this, 
that a gentleman^ house built in 
170d, is fax handsomer, stronger, and 
.more convenient, than one built in 
1600 ; and not ouly so, but if it 1yd 
had fair play given it, would still out- 
live Hie newer one, and give it .fifty 
years to bqot ; — and also that auotlier 
house built in 1600, is stronger than 
tlm one raised in 1700, apd has still 
an equal cliauce of &ui v ivorsliip ; but 
that any vcteian mansion which 
once witnessed the year 1500, is 
worth all the other three put toge- 
ther—not only tor design and duia- 
bility, but also for comtoit and real 
elegance. Pick out a bft of walling or 
roofing some four oi^liv 1 centuries 
old, and it would take a modem 
erection of five times the same solidity 
to stand the same test ot ages. 

Let it not be supposed that our 
ancestors dwelt in rooms smaller, or 
darker, or smokier, than those wc 
now cram ourselves into. Nothing at 
all of flie kind; they knew what ease 
was, bettor than wc do. They had 
glorious bay-windows, aud warm 
dummy-corners, and well hung but- 
tery hatches, and good solid old oak 
tables, aud ponderous choirs: had 
their windows and doors been ouly a 
little more wir- tight, their comfoits 
could not have been increased* 

* First of all, then, with regard to 
the plans Jbesfc suited for frbeSsouutrv 
residences of the nobijky and gentry 
of England— of that high-minded and 
highly gifted aristocracy, which is the 
petadiar ornament of this island, - — 
uf tliateoljd honest squirearchy, winch 
shall be the slioet-anchor of the na- 
tion, after all our eommoreial gents, 
with their ephemeral prosperity, 


shall have disappeared from tie sdr- 
iuce of fhb land, and baft) been fbr* 
gotten, ^-tbe plan of a house best 
suited for the “lino old English 
Gentleman and we realty do dot 
care to waste our time In considering 
the convenience and the taste of 
auy (hat do not rank with this class of 
men. It is absurd fbv any of the 
worthy members of that truly noble 
and generous class of m oh, to try to 
erect ^reminiscences of Italy, or any 
other southern dime, amid their own 
“tall ancestral groves” at home, 
here in old England, c They have 
every right in the world to inhabit 
the palaces of Italy, which many a 
needy owner is glad to find them 
tenanting; they* cannot but admire 
the noble propoitlpus, the solid con- 
struction, the magnificent decoiUtions, 
which meet their eyes on every side, 
whether at Genoa, at Verona, at 
Venice, »at Florence, or at Rome, 
But it by no means follows, that what 
looks so beautiful, and is so trnly ele- 
gant and suitable on the Lake of 
Conjo, will preserve the same quali- 
ties when erected on the banks of 
Windermere; those lovely villas that 
overlook the Val <V A r?w } add where 
one could be content to <pend the 
rest of one's days, with Petiarch and 
Boccacio, and Dante, and Michael 
Angelo, ami Itaftacllc, will not bear 
transplanting either to Richmond 
or Malvern. The < climate and the 
sky and the earth of Tuscany and 
Piedmont, arc not those of Glouces- 
tershire and, Warwickshire); what 
may be vej :y harmouioHd in forftfaitd 
colour when contrasted wfth the 
objects of that country whkli pro- 
duced it, may have the most dis- 
agreeable effect, and be excessively* 
inconvenient, in another region 'with 
which it has no relation. rJot that 
the proportions of style and the execu- 
tion of detail may not be reproduced in 
England, if sufficient taste and money 
be applied, — but that ail Siirroipimhg 
things are out of harmony with the 
very idea and existence of the building. 
The vegetable world ia different : the 
external And internal qualities of the 
©oil jar with the presence of the foreto- 
looking mansion. A*, English garden 
is not, nor can be, an Italian ope ; 
m English terrace can never be made 
to look like an Italian One ; those* 
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tot effects of light sod shade oa have if lie could help it. The fatigued 
which the architect counted jrheft he lifting the foot in that hot' dhwto 
mada his plans and elevations, are uOt was a point of importance, And he 
to be attained trader an English sky, carefully avoided it. The house was 
The house, however closely it i^ay a regular frigidarmh. It answered 
be taken frqm {he last Palazzo* its the end proposed. It was cetntoo- 
noble owner lived, in, will only be a dious, it was elegant*— and it was 
poor Rooking copy after all; and he therefore highly suitable to the” people . 
will wonder, as be paces through its and the place. But it does not there- 
corridors and halls, or views it from fore follow that it ought to be imitated 
eveiy point *of the compass on the in a northern clime, nor indeed in any 
outside, wlui can be the cause of such latitude, wc would rather say in any 
a failure of his hopes? He hoped for country, except Italy itself. Few 
and expected an impossibility ; he parts of France and Germany would 
thought to rai&e up a little Italy admit of snch erections — some per 
in the midst of b& Saxon park, tions (/ Spain and Groeee might. In 
Could the experiment end in any Greece, Indeed, the houses are much 
thing else than a failuie^ after the name plan, but in Spain Only 

Every climate and every countiy portions of the south-eastern oOast 
has its own poculiaiities, which the would allow of snch a style of building 
inhabit ants are found to consult, and being considered at all habitable, 
which all architects will do well to *Placo, then, a Pompeian >llla at 
observe close ly before they laydown II ighgate or Hampstead— build upsm - 
their plans The general arrange- Alrrum with ait Impluvium, add to it 
ment, the plan of a house, wfll depend a Oaldarimn if you please, and a 
upon this (lass of external liraim- Viridarium, too, — and orrme quod txxl 
stances move than on any other, in uw: but >ou will not thereby pro- 
wliile the architectural effect and duce a good dwelling-house ; farfrom it, 
design of the' elo\ ation will hate an y on wiH have a >how-bOx fit for Cock- 
intimate iclationto the physical ap- nevs to conic and gape at * but nothing 
pearuuce of the region, to tin 1 ideas, else 

the pui suits, and the history of its Now, if wo would only follow the 
people. same rule ot common sense that the 

Thus it was w ith tlie ancient Greeks Grec k or Roman architect did on the 
and Romans, as wc find their domes- shores of the Pm thenopoean Gulf, we 
tic b'fc revealed to us at Pompeii. In should arrive at results, different 
that delicious climate of Campania, indeed, but equally eoiigrmms to our 
wlietc the sun fchinc* w itli a w hiteniug w ants, < qnalb correct and harmonious 
and ever unclouded splendour, and In idea. AMmt is it (hut we want in 
where winters fiosts may be ^aid to this foggy, damp, and cloudy Climate 
be unknown, the great thing wanted of ours, nine days out of everyth? 
was &hjtd\ coolness, >priva< y, mid the Do we want to have a spacious' colon- 
absence pf a# that might fatigue undo ami a portico to keep Off ev 4 ry 
Hence, in the arrangement of the ray of a sun only too genial only too 
PompCiau villas, windows were com- scorching? Ts the heavens 90 bright 
pprativoly- unknown • the rooms weu* with his radiance that w« should 
lighted from above : the aperture for endeavour to escape from hi* beams? 
the light wits ope* to the sky ; what- ’Are wc liMiig 111 an atmosphenS of 
ever air cdutu be procured wa^ such high temperature tknt If we 
precious. TMknuutdta atid dark pas- could flow and then take off our own 
wore first-rate appendages of a skins for a few minutes, wo should 
f^sutoiiable ntaft*s ^habitation. Ilis lie only too glad to do so? Asftr 
aiOCpng cpartmCnt was a dark recess our* own individual sensations arc 
ijmpmTottfc fd'M sun’s rays, lighted ^concerned, we would that thing* were K 
only by*the artificial glare of lamps, so: but we kuow from ^unplatatmt 
placed oh (hose elegant Candelabra, experience *that thev aroiarotiieltutac*. * 
whidx must be admired as biodelspf We believe that every tattHfamU 
fifAess and oeimf yas long as imHativo haosobotldcr will agree a with. < m % 
ait sh^tt exist* HO had not retail- that the first thing to be gd&rdhd 
efl*e Ih all Ids house, or he not against In 'tiikMwmstry is ccfcl, next 

♦ 
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wSt* mi thirdly darkness. A man 
who caw really prove that he possess 
a ttooughiy wartii, dry , and well* 
lighted house, may write himself 
down as a re? um domtmts at once; a 
favoured mortal, one of Jove’s right- 
hand men* and a pet of all tjic gods. 
He is even m imminent danger of some 
dreadful calamity falling tq>on him, 
inasmuch as no one ever attains to 
such unheard-of prosperity without 
being Visited by some reverse of for- 
tune. He is at the top of the treble 
goddess’s wheel, and the least impulse 
given to one of its many s)x>kes must 
send him down the slippery road of 
tremble. Nevertheless, though diffi- 
cult to attam, these throe points are 
the main ones to be armed at by every 
English • builder and architect; let 
him only keep them as the stars, by 
which he steers his course, and he 
will come to a result satisfactory in 
the end. 

One other point is of importance to 
be attended to as a fundamental one, 
and indeed as one of superstmction 
too. From tire peculiarly changeable 
nature of onr climate, and horn the 
provision that has to be made foi 
thoroughly w arming a hou o, tlu re is 
always a danger ot the ventilation ami 
the dramngv being neglected. N < »t oue 
architect in a hundred ever all on s 
such insignificant r points as these 
to disturb lus reveries All that he 
iscoucovned in is las elevation, and 
hfr neatly executed details , but 
whether tlie inhabitants are stifled in 
their bods with hot foul air 01 are 
fttrthk out ot their rooms by the effluvia 
ot drains, are to him mere bagatelles. 
No trifles these, to those w ho havt 4 to 
live m the house ; no matter ot insig- 
nificance to those who have an objec- 
tion to the too frequent isits of their 
medical attendant. 

In the brat plate, then, i gentle- 
man’s country house (we are advert- 
ing here to country residences alone — 
to those in the metropolitan haunts of 
men we shall return hereafter) should 
be thoroughly warm. Now, of bourse ( 
a man may make a displace as big' 
as Buyer’s great range at €rockford’s 
— poor dear Cracky’s, before it was 
reformed — and he may bum a sack 
of coals at* time in it ; and he may 
have one of these in each apartment 
and lobby of Ids house*-** and a pretty 


warm berth he w 4 B then tore of it f 
bust it wetaMt be no thanks to to 
architect that lie should thus be flmd 
to eweomge to purveyor of the best 
WaHsend. No: either lot him »ee 
that the walls are ofa good substantial 
thickness — none of the thin, hollow, 
badly set, sham walls of the geherai 
run of builders; but made either of 
solm blocks of good ashlar stone, with 
well-rammed rubble between, and 
this rubble again laid, in an albqtefne- 
trating bed ot properly Minded mortar 
with plenty of lime in it, and laid on 
hot, piping, steaming hot, if possible 
— and the joints of tlie stones weit 
closed with cement or putty ; or else 
let the v alls Ik* made of ,tbe real red 
brick, the clay two years old or more, 
w ell laid m English* bond, and every 
brick in its own proper and distinct 
bed of mortar, as carefully made as 
before, and the joints cemonted into 
the bargain. Nor let any Btone wall 
be less tflan thirtv-syx, uor any brick 
w all than thirty inches thick , whereas, 
if tlu* house* exceeds two stories in 
height, some additional inches may 
yet lk» added to the thhkness of the 
lower walls TIicm- walls shall be 
proof against all cold, and, if they 
be not made of limestone, against wet 
also 

u llut all this Is horridly expensive* 
why, u house built after this fashion 
would cost three times the amount of 
anv one now erected upon the usual 
specifications I ” Of course it would 
Mateiials and ‘labour are not to be 
had gratuitously; but then, if the 
house costs tlnve times as much, it 
will be*w orth three times more than 
w hat it would otherwise fetch, and* it 
will last more than three times as 
lon^. “ But what ib the u^e of build- 
ing for posterity V what doei it matter 
whether the house is a good one in the 
timeofthenextpossessorbtltsixV Why 
not ‘ run up ’ a building that vyfll have* a 
handsome appearance in ffhe present, 
my own life- time, and if my descen- 
dant wishes for a better one and a 
I warmer one, why let him build anther 
for himself? Add to which it will grow 
so dreadfully old-foshicmed in tty 
years hence, tljat it is a hundred te* 
one if It is not voted a nuisance, un& 
pulled down as an eyesore to the 
estate.” Such hi the reasoning com* 
monly used when any architect mm 
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e^nwidl in hie refcto to Mb eua- 
ployer’smeaii*, veate^tOTec<waia 0 !i 4 > 
the building of ft mansion upon prin- 
ciples, and with dimeaekrae, which 
can alone fulfy satisfy the exigencies 
of his art. we take leave, however, 
to observe, that sack ought not' to be 
the reasoning of aa English nobleman 
or gentleman, in' the tot place, 
what is really erected In a proper and 
legitimate style Of architecture, be it 
classical or mediaaval, can never 
become 44 ald-faaliioned " or ugly. * Is 
Hampton Court old-fashioned and 
ugly ? is Auulry End so? are Burgh- 
leigh and Hatfield so V If they are, 
go and build better. Is Windsor 
Castle so ? yes, a large portion of it 
is, for its architecture is not Very 
correct; and though it has been erected 
only so few years, in , another fifty 
the reigning sovereign- if there be a 
sovereign in England in those days — 
will pull down most of it, and* consider 
it as sham and as truni]>ery as the 
Pavilion has at length been found out 
to have been all along. True ; if you 
build houses in a false and afiwted 
and unreal style of architecture, they 
:u*e ugly from the very beginning ; and 
tluy will become as old-fashioned as 
old Buckingham House or Strawberry 
llill itself, pci haps in the life-time of 
him who owns them; or -else, like 
Font hill, they will crumble about*your 
ears, and remain as monuments ot 
your folly rather than of your taste. 
But go and build as Thorpe, or Inigo 
Jones, or Wren used to build. Or even, 
if you will travel abroad for your 
models, tike Palladio himself for yonr 
guide, or PhQiiusrt Delorme, or Ducer- 
eoau, or Mansard ; ami your erections 
shall stand for centuries, and become 
each year more and 1001*0 harmoniously 
beautiful. 

Next, your house should be dry ; 
do not, then, go and build it with a 
slightly-framed low-pitched roof, nor 
place it in that part of your grounds 
which would be very suitable for an 
artificial lake, but not for your man- 
sion. Do not be afraid of a high 
rod; but let it tower up boldly into 
the air ; tot there be, as the French 
architects of old need to term it 
moat expresgfyely, a good 4 * forest” 
of timber hi its fhutmig ; cover it with 
lead, if you can— if not, with fiog- 


** ones* or etoe,if these be to ddfe 
with extra thick slates lb m tog* 
slabs as can be oonvea warily worked, 
and as may be suitable to the fr am to, 
—toast of all with titao. 

14 But, good Lord! what ideas you 
have got of expense ! Why, sir, dot 
you know that such a house would 
cost a great deal of money] and 
besides this, I am almost certain that 
in ancient Rome, the houses had 
quite fiat roof'd, and* even in Italy, aft 
the jrresent day, the palaces have re* 
iqarkably low-pitched roofs \ ” Rome 

and Italy go to the Antipodes l 

Did you not stipulate that the house 
should be dry V do you think that the 
old Italians ever saw a good shower 
of rain in ail their lives? did they? 

44 ,\ octe plait tota," is alt very well in 
the poet’s fugitive inscription; bat 
did tliev ever see a six-weeks’ rain, 
such as we have every autumn and 
spring; and generally in June, and 
July, to say nothing of January and 
February, in Devonshire? My dear 
sir, if you wi*h to lie dry in your bed, 
and all your family, too, to th# 
seventh generation, downwards, make 
your root suited ft) the quantity of 
rain that falK; pitch np fts sides not 
W steeply than forty-five degree*, 
und do not be afraid if it rises to sixty, 
cind so gives yon the true mediaeval 
propoitum of the equilateral triangle. 
Do you consider it ugly? Then we 
will ornament it; and' we will make 
the chinnier- ’talks rise with some 
degree of majesty, into an important 
feature of the architectural phyafgg* 
noray of the building. Are yen i 
grumbling at the expense, as you did 
just now about that of the/ walls? 
What then! are yon a Manchester 
manufacturer, some * dirty , cotton h 
spinner? have you no faith in the 
future '* have yon no regard^ for to 
dignity and comfort of your tonify? 
an* you, too, bitten with the demean** 
Using commercial spirit of the ag ft? h 
arc you all for self and the present? “ 
have yon no obUgations towarto your 
ancestors? and arc you unwilling to* 

' leave a name to be talked of by your 
posterity? Why, to be sure it nafytf* 
tighten you up for five hr six yew*; 
but then.do^iot stop quite so tong to 
London: make your season dfcettfp 
rather shorter, and do not go an c 
to jNewmarket, and keep awify to 
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yfaikttfs or Boodle^, and dp not be so your garden, and line it with mfeaoph T ; 
mad & t0 ’ttoro* fctf&y ainy more of and have a couple of bridges over it; 
fcho»p*Sfr* thonsandsin confuting tbo j&t mm then not only effectually 
county* Let the ParHatoent and carry off all intruding visits of flic 
tiife eodntrytpko care of themselves; watery sprites, but you may keep off 
they can very well spate an occa- hares from jour flower-beds, iwo- 
Slcmal debater like > ourself; the legged cats from your larder, and 
glorious confctitufion ” of old Eng- sentimental. u cousins ” from your 
land will take no, barm even if pau maids. You may thus, indeed, make 
do not assist in concocting the bum- your ball or mansion into a little tor- 
bug that is every year added to its tified place, with fosse' and counter- 
heterogeneous inixltrre. Lay out fecarp, and covered way, and glacis ; 
your money at home, drain your or at any rate, you may put a plain 
Ian#,* btyiid a downright good house English haw-haw ditch ana fence all 
for yourself; do not forget your poor round the sacred enclosure; and 
tenants, set them a good example, dcoenct upon it that you* will fling the 
tttid let us put a proper roof on Ham- good effects of this extra expense in 
btodowp Hall. the anti- rheumatic tendencies of your 


Providing, however, that the 
worthy squire actually consents to 
pull cat a few more hundreds, for the 
sake of having vails of proper thick- 
ness and roofs of light pitch, it does 
not quite follow that his ground-floor 
rooms will be dry, unless the mansion 
is well vaulted Underneath, and well 
drained to boot. We have known 


habitation. 

And now for the plan of your Man- 
sion, for the Ground Plan — the main 
part of the business, that, on the 
proper proportioning and arranging 
of which the success of your odiiica- 
tive experiment qntirelj depends. 
Here take the old stale maxim into 
immediate and constant use, “Out 


Wore than one ancient mannr-Iiou«fr, your coat according lo vour cloth;’* 
built in a low dead flat, with a ri\ or an<l,*if you are a man of onlj £20(K) 
running by, and the joists of the a -year, do not bnild a house on a plan 
ground floor resting on the soil, and, that will require £10,000 a’t lca^t of 
yet the w hole habitation as dry us a annual income to keep the w indow- 


bone; but still more numerous are 
the goodly edifices which we have 
witnessed, built on slopes, find even 
hills, where ii/lt a spoonful of water, 
you would say, could possiblv lodge, 
and yer their wAlls outride all given 
with damp, and within mildew, and 
discoloured loose-hanging paper, tell- 
ing the talc of the demon of damp. 
When you are seriously bent on 
building a good house, put plenty of 
money under ground; dig deep for 
foundations, lay * them better and 
stronger even than your super- 
structure; vault every thing under 
the lower rooms — av, vault them, 
»<riihcr in solid stone or brick, and 
drain and cotmler drain, and explore 
every crick and cranny of your sub- 
soil; 4 *qtnd get rid of your land 
springs; and do not let the* water 
from any neighbouring bill percolate 
through your garden, noi* rise into a 
Piaffing jet-d'eau right’ under the 
floor of your principal flining-room. 
*4} c ^n, and if you do not miud 
flic “ old-fashioned M look of the 
thm$, dig a good deep fosse all round 


slmtteis open. Nor, seeing that 
you are living in the country, at- 
tempt to cramp yourself for room, 
and build a great tall staring Iiourc, 
such as wotild pass muster in a city , 
but is exceedingly out of place in «i 
park. As a matter of domestic aesthe- 
tics, do not think of giving youisejf, 
and still less any of your guests, the 
trouble of mounting up more than one 
set of stairs to go to bed, but keep 
your reception and principal rooms 
on the ground floor, and >our private 
roonit», with all the bed-cliambers, on 
the floor above. Since, however, you 
have determined on going to the ex- 
pense of a proper roof, do wot suppose 
that w6 arc such bad architectural acj\ i- 
sqrs as to recommend that tho roof 
should be useless No ; here let the fe- 
male servants and the children of the 
family, perhaps, too, a stray bachelor 
friend or two, find their lodging; and 
above all, if you arc a family man, if 
jou have any of those tender yearn- 
ings after posterity, whieh wg hope 
you have, introduce into the floof a 
feature winch wo will remhul you of 
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by and by, and for which, if wo could 
only persuade people that biwh a 
very old and useful idea were a new 
one, and our owta, we would certainly 
take out a patent. 

There should, then, be only two 
stories in a gentleman’s country resi- 
dence, and a dormer or mansard story 
if we may so term it, in the roof; — 
we will not be so vulgar as to call it a 
garret, — nor jot so classical as to re- 
sort to the appellation o f an attic, if, 
therefore, you require a large house, 
take plenty of ground, and lay out all 
your rooms cn suite . Let all the offices, 
whence any noise or smell can arise. 
Imperfectly detached from the dwell- 
ing part of the mansion :4-s»ucli a^ 
the kitchens, sculleries, laundries, <Vu 
They should all be collected into a 
court with the coaeh-houses and 
st<il lies on the outside, and the whole 
range ot the domestic offices on the 
other. Nev < r allow a kit* boil to be 
plated under the same roof «i * youi 
dining-room oi di.iuing-room : t ut it 
otl* completed} fioiu the totps (ft /or//s, 
and let it onlv lommuuiuite bv ,i p.i^- 
Mge , —so shall jom avoid all ehanee 
of those antic ipaton smells, the odour 
of w hit h i s sullic ient to spoil \ our a| 
petite lor th*» best dn ^ed dimiei in 
tlu* world If }ou would ha\e anv 
list* for the villi* under jour house, 
keep all jour eellai stores, and all 
jour drj goods” there ; — it w ill be 
a te^ of }onr lioitee being well-built 
if they do not show am efiet ts ol 
damp alter a tew months stow age 
below the level of the soil, jot in 
auephno. We do not mean to sav 
that we would put one of our best 
and newest saddles, nor our favouiite 
.set of harness, in one of the lower 
vaults, to judge of the dampness of the 
house ; biit depeud upon it, a pair m 
two of old shoes form excellent hj- 
"mmeterb ; and you mav detect the 
“dew-point” upon them with won- 
derful accuracy. 

“ Jiut only look at how j ou are in- 
creasing the cost of the house by thus 
afcrotching out the house, and really 
wasting the space and grouudl” — 
What! still harping on the same 
striug — that eternal purse-string ! — 
still at the gold and the notes? If 
you go on at this rate, my good sir, 
you will never do any thing notable in 
the house-line. Take a lesson from 
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Louis XIV, when he built Vcrsfpes ; 

— that sovereign dmd at least this one 
good quality,— lie lmd a supreme con- 
tempt for money ; — it cost him a great 
deal no doubt, but it is u Versailles,"” 
necpluribus impar; — w hy, it is a quar- 
ter of a nule long, and there is, or 
rather was, room in it to have lodged 
all the crowned heads of Europe, 
courts, miiiisters, guards, and all. ^ 
Never stint yourself for space; the 
ground you build ou is your own ; it 
is only the extra In irk and mortar; — 
the number of windows b not increased 
by streti hing the plan out, the inter- 
nal fittings are not an atom more ex- 
pensive. lie at ease for once in your 
liie, ami cast about widely for room. 

And now, dear sir. if you can but 
once remove this prejudice of cost 
ft ora j ottr mind, you mav *ct at defi- 
ance all those twaddling architects 
who come to jou with their theories 
of the smallest spaces oi support,” 
and who would fain persuade yoti 
that, because it is scientific to build 
many looms with few materials, tfreee- 
Jut( jou ought to dwell in a house 
elected on Midi principles, — and that 
they ought Iff build ii tor jou. You 
in.iv semi them all to the right-about 
with their one-sided contracted no- 
tions : is the house to be built iov your 
s.ik( or for tlu us > who is going to in- 
herit it — you or thev v who is to find 
out all tin com foils and d boom forts 
of the mansion —the owner or the 
aic liiiect — If yon, then keep to your 
two stories and to the old English 
method of building jour house round, 
one or mom courts. ‘ Go upon the old 
palatial, baronial, or collegiate plan; 
no nutter w hat may be the style of 
architecture \op adopt, this* plan will 
bo found suitable to any. The ad- 
\ outages of it are as follows: first of 
all, it gives you the opportunity of 
having jour rooms afi cn suite, and 
yet not crowded together ; next, it is 
more sociable lor the inmates of a 
large country mansion to latve the 
w indtw s of their apartments looking 
partly inwards, as it were to the cen- 
tre of the house, and partly outward# 
to the surrounding scenery; ami 
thirdly, it requires and it gives t be 
opportunity of having that moakta^ 
mirable and most useful appendage of 
niy large mansion,— a cloi#®, or 
covered gallery, ruuuing round* the 

8 Q 
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•vvtok interior of the court, either pro- as a flowery parterre, itnd the green - 
jecting from the plane of the walls — house is made to contribute its pro- 
an(l, iffo, bocom in ghigldj r ornamental ; per supply of plants to the cloister. 

• else formed within the walls, and, It becomes converted into a kind of 


if so, giving an unusual degree of 
warmth and ventilation. In this damp 
and uncertain climate of ours, just 
consider how many days there are in 
the course of ♦he year, when the ladies 
and the children of a family cannot 
stir out of doors, not even into the 
gardens ; and then think of wlial a 
comfort it would be to have a dry and 
any ami elegant promenade and place* 
'of exercise within their own walls. 
Then the children may scamper about, 
if it be a proper cloister external to 
the house, and make that joyous noise 
which is so essential to their health, 
without any fear of annoying even the 
most nervous of mammas. Within ail 
instant they may all be uuder lierowiT 
personal inspection, and yet they may 
have their perfect freedom. Here 
may the ladies of the family walk for 
hours on a wet day, and enjoy them- 
selves without trouble., and with the 
facility of being at home again in a 
minute. If the court is well laid out 


conservatory, and forms of itself an 
artificial or winter garden. Both a 
cloister, and an internal corridor with 
windows opening into the former, may 
very appropriately be constructed 
together, and then the accommo- 
dation of this plan is complete. 

Whoever 1ms lived in a, cloistered 
and court-built house will know the 
convenient and comfortable feature 
we would here point out is espe- 
cially suited to the climate ofEnglatid, 
and to the domestic habits of P'nglish 
families ; it is one of the most orna- 
mental features a house can possess ; 
il gives great facilities to the waiting 
of the servants: it makes the house 
warm rather than cold ; and it adds 
greatly to the comfort of the whole. 
As for therfulditional cost — let the cost 

be ! have we not entered our 

caveat against all sncli shabby pleas ? 
Take this along with you, good sir, — 
do tins tiling well, or don’t do it afc 
all. 



A TURKISH WATERING-PLACE. 


Ten clays ago, when snowed up by 
winter, recurrent for tbo third time 
this season, 1 could not compel myself 
to the recollection of my Adalian ex- 
periences. Now that 1 am sitting with 
window thrown wide open, and with 
fire raked out, the spirit of the scene 
dneourages memories of my visit 'to 
that very }iot emporium of Cava- 
mania. 

We had been 1 v 0 .pt on the Smyrna 
station till we pretty well knew it 
under every changing phase of season. 
Through the rigom* of winter we had 
boon brought now lo the very flagrance 
of the (log-star, to the time when 
human nature can pretend no opposi- 
tion to tbo mood of the lgrdly Bun. 
Even Into in the autumn, those clear 
skies a fiord so little interruption to 
the tide of sunbeams, that one is not 
quite , exempt from, risk of copp dc 
soleiL Indeed this is perhaps the 
very time when tin* untutored stranger 
is particular! v exposed to this dangei . 
It is the only time of the year when 
travelling can bo pursued as a serious 
occupation ; or when one of the pale- 
faced Occidentals can venture forth 
sub dio at mid-day, without positive 
madness. During the months that, 
on the admission of the indigenous, 
do duty as summer, the state of tilings 
is so evidently beyond a joke, that no 
idea of trifling therewith enters iuto 
the most unsophisticated mind. Life 
is reduced to something very like a 
resignation of the sturdy substance of 
the day, and a diligent employment 
of tlic two fag ends. The intervening 
hours must be slept away, or read 
away, or somehow employed without 
the requisition of corporeal activity. 
And, considering that these are the 
hours during which musquitoes vox 
not, and lesser tormentors of the ram- 
pant kind are inactive, it is no slight 
boon to have such an interval, during 
some part of which you may sleep in 
peace. As for the night, you may 
use it for eating ices, or strolling on 
the Marina, or pulling out on the phos- 
phorescent waters of the bay ; but 
unless you be very fresh , you will hardly 


think of using that as the time for 
turning in. And thus are rendered 
grateful those slumbers which are in- 
duced by the prevailing spirit of noon.^ 
*Of course, under such conditions of 
existence, there is no great proba- 
bility that much risk will be encoun- 
tered by any one gifted with the- 
ordinary instinct of self-preservation. r 
Should any one be foolhardy enough 
to dare for himself the experiment, he 
would scarcely find a surridgi to fur- 
nish animals, or a guide willing to 
pilot him. And should he even make 
a start of it, am I not the very man 
lb know what a lesson he would get 
in the course of the first six hours of 
his inarch ; ■ and to predict £hat he 
would, should any brains be then, 
remaining to him, turn back on the 
strength of that same sample? It is 
only a very young, and somewhat 
foolish person, who wonkl be at aH 
likely to be- found in this predicament. 
The dissuasion of the indigenous is 
so earnest, and so without exception, 
that, considering their knowlege of the 
facts, a prudent stranger must perceive 
in them the substance of reason. The 
Asiatics, perhaps, carry a little too 
far the dread of exposure to the at- 
mospheric influences of summer ; for 
they are careful to shut out even the 
cool breezes of night, and dread the 
odour of freshness that a shower calls 
forth from tin*, earth. This delightful 
•exhalation they affirm to be the pro- 
ducer of fever. But indeed we may* 
concede to them the entertaining of 
some whimsies on tliis subject, *as 
being the necessary contingencies on 
their fatal experiences of marsh 
?nalaria. 

Happy we Englishmen and Scots- 
men, who know r not what this malaria 
mean*! The worst story on the sub- 
ject that I remember w r as a personal 
adventure of my friend Beard. The 
scene of this adventure is a little out 
of the way of AdaUa, but it ra^y serve 
to illustrate the style of thing prevails 
ing generally in this direction an y 
where within hail of a marsh., Beard 
was engaged in' that (to those who 
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Eke it) delightful, but occasionally 
perilous duty of surveying. This in- 
volves the being sent away in the 
boats for weeks at a stretch, during 
which time you go groping along the 
coast, or threading out-of-the-way 
channels between islands. It is easy 
to conceive that with fine weather, 
and healthy shores, this must be a 
Welcome' duty to a young officer, full 
of zeal, and unaccustomed to com- 
mand. But sometimes the course 
will lie along deadly shores, past which 
you must creep, and snatch hydrogra- 
phical facts from the teeth of death. 
Beard, poor fellow — and yet, consi- 
dering that he Jives to tell the talc, 
.wc should rather congratulate than 
pity — Beard was in command of a 
party of seven. Any one who knows 
the service, knows that an officer ac- 
customed to command a particular 
boat, if lie be a good fellow, acquires 
a strong fellow-feeling for and with 
his men. This is but human nature, 
seeing that they are subject to frequent 
and long isolations from the rest of the 
ship’s company. I have felt this in- 
fluence strongly myself, and am per- 
suaded tliat a sailor is never so amiable 
a being as when away from his ship 
. and from civilisation, on some 
scrambling boat-expedition. lie then 
puts oil* altogether that selfishness of 
bearing which it often suits his 
humour while on board to affect. 
Beard was 011c who entered fully into 
the spirit of these expeditions ; indeed 
he might have led one to suppose that 
he would willingly have agreed to pass 
his life in a boat. On this particular 
occasion they were coasting along 
Thessaly— those shores so beautiful 
to look at, but of which the beauty, 
w hen the mists of night descend upon 
then;, reek with the breath of death. 
Tbe§r proceeded cautiously ; and as 
thcir labours were protracted into new 
days and w eeks, and none of their little 
band had been stricken, they began to 
hope, and perhaps to believe themselves 
seasoned and safe. The 1 time for 
them to rejninihe ship at last arrived, 
and not a man had been ill. One man 
did indeed complain in the morning, 
but lie laid in Ins oar, and they hoped 
would soon be better. Presently 
another was forced to claim the same 
exemption, and another. In short, they 
^reached the ship with great difficulty, 


and as by miracle, and not one of the 
party could mountthc side. They were 
all hoisted in, and in a few hours the only 
man of the party who lived was my 
friend. In the pretty island of Sciathos 
is a tomb, wherein sleep the whole 
party save tliat one. - I have 
stood by this, and read in the sad 
story of its inscription a sufficient 
warning on the subject of marsh ma- 
laria. Once or twice I have come 
in its way, but never willingly, and 
happily always without calamitous 
result. Once only I have slept within 
its probleinaticalVaugc, apd that was 
off that pestiferous bit of coast near 
Epidaurus, and I fancy at a season 
when the marshes had not their steam 

tip. 

We had among us- a lesson, but 
not of this melancholy character, on 
the absurdity of attempting to bravo 
the daylight heat of summer. It is 
so natural for an Englishman to look 
upon the mere natives of any place 
to which he may come in his travels, 
as cheat* and ignoramuses, that we, as 
a matter of course, and most compla- 
cently, admitted the natives m masse 
and every where to that rating. In the 
course of our vagaries we stumbled on 
the pretty island of Mytilene, in the 
very piping hours of summer. Very 
cool and pleasant did it look to us 
shipmen , hanging down its umbrageous 
olive groves nearly to the water’s 
edge — and very pleasant should wo 
have found it to be, liad we been con- 
tent to defer our landing till the 
authorised hour of eventide. But 
besides that the place looked so invit- 
ing, we felt bound to give way to n 
little enthusiasm at this approach to 
the birthplace of the lady who gave 
Horace the model of 

“Jam satis tern’s nivis attpie dine,” &c. 

so nothing could hold us in from im- 
mediate disembarkation, and a cross 
country ride. We went right across 
from one harbour to another — for it 
lias two, which between them nearly 
bisect the island. But so frightful was 
the heat, that nothing but youth ami 
English blood exempted us from the 
penalty of fever. Some of the party 
were very nearly knocked np mid- way ; 
and we Simula- scarcely any of ns 
have managed to get back to thoship 
as we did, had it not been our fortune 
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to meet a resting-place in the Tillage 
of Loutri. Such attempts as this are 
tlie causes of the sad casualties that 
we occasionally find happening to 
Eastern travellers. How many have 
paid with their lives the penalty of an 
unseasonable journey in Syria, espe- 
cially on the coast between Bevrout 
and Jerusalem. Only choose well 
your time, and you may proceed in 
perfect security, so far as the dangers 
of nature are concerned. Any attempt 
At forcing a journey is a folly ; and a 
folly of which the correction will come 
with the first experiment, if it leave 
to the person any future opportunity 
of sublunary conduct. 

But no one should mention My tilene 
without saying a word or two in 
praise of its beauty. All shrivelled 
up ns jwe were by thu heat — for we 
were almost past the sudatory stage — 
we drank in some refreshment from 
the scenery. Tort Olivet* has quite 
the appearance 14 of a lake, and it is 
only when quite at the n>ot that you 
perceive the real nature of the locality. 
The hills around are finely shaded ; 
and the masses of olive-trees assumed, 
in the then lurid glare of sky and 
water, that shadowy appearance that 
we used to see in Tr hut’s pictures. 
They are very famous for the produc- 
tion of a fineoil from their olives, which 
is the staple commodity of the island,* 
and of which they export considerable 
quantities. By all accounts, nature, 
unassisted, may claim the praise' of 
this produce, for they are said to be 
careless manufacturers. We went 
into one or two of the ipya^pia to 
witness the process of compression, 
but could not take it upon our vera- 
city to utter an opinion anent them. 
At least they seem in a fair way to 
improve thei** wares; for the new 
consular agent of France (whom, by 
the way, we took, to his Barataria) is 
especially knowing in this line, and 
hopes to produce, in a short time, oil 
that shall be equal to that of France 

Lucca. 

After all thistalk about the im- 
possibility of travelling in the sum- 
mer, it augurs ill for our account 
of Adalia, to say that it was * the 
vefy heat and rage of summer when 
we landed there. But as wo were not 
wohtfiieers on the occasion, we did not 
«$iOose our own season. Like the fifty 


thousand Cossacks who marched off < 
to the East Indies, not because they 
liked it, but because they were sent, 
we were saved all the trouble of 
deliberation ; and once arrived at the 
spot, we were sufficiently old stagers 
to adapt ourselves to ways and 
means of theplacc. Iremember that we 
were delighted at the start ; catching 
at the prospect of change, as at the 
hope of improvement. Certainly^ 
things were bad enough with us in 
Smyrna bay at that time. The pitch 
was boiliug in the seams, the water 
was hissing along-side; the sky seemed 
an entire sun, so truly were the fiery 
rays rendered back from every part 
of the glowing concave. The sea- 
breeze, one’s only solace under such 
circumstances, was continually for- 
getting to come. In spite of the com- 
mon profession, that without the sea- 
breeze it would be impossible to live 
hereaway, we continued to pant 
through days of breezeless existence. 
At this time it was that I arrived at 
the conclusion which is now estab- 
lished in the, code of my economics, 
that the endurance at Calcutta or 
Fort ltoyal is a joke compared, with 
what one has to undergo in these 
milder latitudes. The dweller in 
Anatolia, has no such range of FarCn- 
heit to alarm him into defensive mea- 
sures, and thus he falls comparatively 
unprepared into the conflict with the 
dog-clays. Your Bengalee mounts 
defences of tattees and punkahs that 
cool down a hot wind, or whistle air 
into presence in a trice. ' Whereas in 
this part of the world, as the Sirocco 
blows, so it must steal into your room, 
parching your face, and covering you 
all over with a clammy stickmcss, 
through which you may distinctly feel 
the subdolont shudder of incipient 
ague. When he has darkened his room, 
and spre,ad cool mats on the floor, ttc 
poor Smyrniot has nothing farther 
that he cau do. And if such be the 
case of those who dwell within the 
mansions of Ismir, who have at least 
thick walls between them and the sun, 
what is likely to be the state of tho^o 
dkgraziatos , who people the busy town 
of ships in the bay? — the rash men 

il digifcos a mottc remote*, „ 

Quatuor aut sapiens.” 

Custom, they say, may bring a* man 
to atfy thing, as it did M. Chabert to , 
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to power of living in an oven ; to 
which achievement, by the way, I 
shouldtoot wonder if the first step had 
been the passing of a hot summer on 
board ship in harbour. You may 
any day see, at some of our gigantic 
iron-works, custom bringing men to 
such a pass, that they can endure to 
stand before a fire that would be the 
death and cooking of an ox. And 
I suppose it was tty force of 
custom that we were able to undergo 
a style of thing that ought to have 
been the slewing-of any ordinary fiqsh* 
and blood. But it waft a stupid and 
languid life that wo were leading, 
scarcely venturing on deck even be- 
neath the awning, and not dreaming 
Of shore except quite in the evening. 
Sometimes a morning’s interest would 
be excited by some story of plague in 
the Lazaretto, and a proposed ad* 
jonrnment of the ship to Vourlah, to 
be out of harm’s way ; and such specu- 
lations, though not exactly pleasurable, 
wfere at least anti-stagnativc in 
character. In any thing like decent 
weather it is not bad fun to get- 
down to Vonrlah tor a time, and to 
fly from the gaieties of the metro- 
polis to the pleasures of the chasse at 
Ilabbit Island. It must ever be sooth- 
ing to a spirit that has not, quite for- 
gotten u to humanities,” to walk 
upon the turf wlncli witnessed the in- 
fant gambols of Anaxagoras ; and be- 
sides that, the locality is pretty, and 
Worthy of being visited on its own 
account. The town is at the distance 
of some miles from the Scaifi, which 
last is the grand watering-place for the 
ships on this station. Some few years 
ago, when the two fleets, French and 
English, n ere; here, an extempore, 
town was devised on the beach, for 
the benefit of the thousand and one 
ban govs •'Oil who are always found in 
Such neighbourhoods. This was a, 
stretch of luxury on their part ; for 
generally these nautical guttlers need 
no other shelter than that of the boat 
which contains their wares. Thep arc 
always ready for a start, and glad terbe 
allowed to follow almost any whither in 
to wake of a ship. I should think 
they might be rated amongst the most 
honest of their compatriots, as they 
certainly may amongst the most hard- 
working and courageous. * 

But no such luck had been ours, as 


to be assigned so pleasant an adjourn* 
ment. The longest cruise we had any 
of us managed to steal, was perhaps 
in one of the cutters, as far as what 
we Englishmen persist in calling St 
James’s castle — a strange name for 
Turks to .give a place, aiid which, in 
fact, we have devisedly corrupted 
from their word sandjeak. 

At last, one happy day — happy in 
its result, not in the complexion 
it bore at its opening — we positively 
did receive orders for a start, and 
this is the way it came about : The 
representative of snltanie, dignity at 
the, somewhat, retired watering-place 
of Adalia, was a man prone, like the 
greater number of liis countrymen, to 
judge of things altogether in the con- 
crete. The idea of power could by 
him be deduced only from present 
violence *, and without some such sen- 
sible manifestations, it became to him 
like one of Fichte’s u objects,” Le. all 
moonshine. With regard to foreign 
powers, thejfr existed for him, and in- 
fluenced his government, only so Ur 
as thijy sent occasionally a ship of 
war with its suggestive influence of a 
frowning broadside to look in his way. 
They have no very distinct idea, these 
gentlemen, of geography, nor of poli- 
tical science ; and thus are sadly out 
in their- estimation of -the relative im- 
portance of places. To them the seat 
of their government is the world; or 
at least the place in it of importance 
second to Constantinople. If they be 
passed over in the distribution of our 
corps dc, demonstration, they are apt 
to ascribe tlm omission to a want of 
power on our part; Now, with all 
ilieir excellencies, it can hardly be de- 
fied that they are sadly apt to pre* 
smne on any want of power in a 
neighbour. So it happens that the 
unfortunate consuls who are stowed 
away in the “obscurer establishments, 
are apt to suffer from their caprice. 
Should it so happen that the particular 
flag over whose interests the consul in 
appointed inspector, should not have 
been displayed in the neighbourhood 
lately by any ship of war, the short 
memory of a pasha is in danger of 
forgetting that nation’s' Claim to re- 
spect ; for any thing that lie knows, it 
may have been revolutionised or sunk 
by an earthquake, — at least lie cannot 
bear the trouble of imagining any 
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other reason for the non-appearance of 
Its executive ministers, than the ob- 
vious one of. its having ho ships to 
send. Thus, in matters of precedence, 
consuls are apt sometimes to, get 
snubbed — a point on which, of all 
others, they are tender ; or in matters 
of justice, llieir clients will find them- 
selves ousted, in spite of the prover- 
bial integrity of the Turkish judges. 
Perhaps the readiest way of stumbling 
on a grievance, is the kind of thing 
that gave rise to our visit, where some 
of the populace presume on your want 
of protection, and commit some ag- 
gression oil your rights as a man and 
a brother. This being referred to the 
authorities, will be apt to be viewed 
by them in the light of that consider- 
ation which they happen to be lending 
at that moment to your nation. Poor 
fellows ! we must not be hard upon 
them ; nor will we doubt the sound 
foundation of the panegyrics which 
many travellers have pronounced on 
their honesty. They are honest, no 
doubt, so far as they understand the 
doctrine of the thing; bat the fact is, 
they do not seem to* understand tin* 
subject in the abstract. They have no 
idea of judging a foreigner’s cause, 
without reference to considerations of 
his nationality and personal impor- 
tance ; and to pronounce readily a deci- 
sion in favour ol‘ one against whom 
should lie the preponderance in these 
particulars, would be to “them an ab- 
surdity. Wo have had occasion 
lately "to be struck with the tone in 
which certain writers have spoken on 
the subject of Mussulman morals. 
'Fhe first notability about such accounts 
is, that they are very different from 
the reports of tlieir predecessors — of 
such an accurate man as BiLrkhardt 
for instance ; and the second nota- 
bility, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, is, that they are contrary to 
the^ general consent of travellers. 
That there- arc excellent men, and 
honest among them, is a fact ; and it 
is a fact, that in general matters of 
bargaining, you, may trust to them. 
But when the idea of probity is carried 
out, so far as to imply a view of 
things comparatively disparaging to 
Christian morals, it mount's to an 
anti-dimax, and fails over into the 
province of mousense. The Koran 
has provided them with much ethical 


guidance, of which individual juries* 
of any pretence to religion, must be in 
some degree observant. But It is not 
true that the history of such cases, In 
tlmir administration of justice, as 
might have occurred in the court of 
the old 7ro\€fAapx°Sy wILI* allow us to 
conclude that they arc in possession of ‘ 
a rule coercing them to be just and 
brotherlike towards the unprotected 
stranger, abstractly and for justice V 
sake. Xow, with us you may find 
many individual rogues, but never a 

• roguish court, nor tolerated roguish 
public body. And of this difference 
between us Christians and them 

• Turks, it will not be difficult for any 
one to supply the reason, who will 
give himself the trouble to think 
about it. 

But as X was saying, at Adalia, — 
Hlie town I mean, not the province, — 
lived, with the authority of local 
governor, a personage styled a 
Caimacan , This is a person inferior 
to a regular pasha, having in fact a 
sort of acting rank. One retnembers 
this style and title well, because it 
puts us in mind of the nicest thing 
eatable that tho Levant affords-— 
Caimae , which is something very like 
Devonshire cream, only better. This 
Caimacan, being a sort of great man’s 
great man, is apt not to bear his 
honours meekly. At the precise time 
of which I speak, the Sultan was 
raising considerable levies in different 
parts of his dominions, tor the benefit 
of good order among the Albanians. 
Kear Adalia w as a military rendez- 
vous for the forces raised in that 
neighbourhood, and the command pro 
tempore of the new levies was as- 
signed to the Caimacan. So that the 
lK>or man was labouring under an acr 
cession of dignity. 

At Adalia also lived a certain 
Ionian — from the Seven Hands, 
friend, not from Asia — who had been 
led thither by a speculation in the soap 
trade. To judge by the evident want 
of tye article, would have been to pro- 
nounce a most favourable opinion an 
to the probable result of such specu- 
lation. In fact the man succeeded 
only too w r ell ; ho boiled so success- 
fully, and sold so cheaply, that all 
the native competitors vyere. beaten 
out of the- field. The true believers 
.were, of course, indignant at this con- 
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duct,\f an infidel and a stranger ; and 
as they could not, weather on him in 
the fair*way of trade, they determined 
to try if they could not “choke his 
luff 1 ’ by a practical expedient, ray- 
ing him a visit one day f they spoiled 
liis .stock in, trade, broke his gear, 
gave him a 'good thrashing, and told 
him to take that as a gentle hint of 
what they would do if he . did not be- 
<fcave himself for the future. The poor 
fellow appealed to the Caimacan for 
satisfaction for tlic injury done, and 
for security against future violence. * 
From this person lie received no as- 
sistance, and was left to fight it out as 
he best could against his opponents. * 
Those dear Ionians ! creditable 
fellow-countrymen .are they for us, 
and profitable. No people assert 
more unflinchingly their privilege of 
national relationship with ourselves,* 
and thus do we get the credit of all 
the rows which they may kick up 
throughout the Mediterranean. It is 
highly amusing to see the style in 
which they will declare themselves to 
be Englishmen, not merely as allies 
and protected for the time being, but 
with the implication of a claim to 
identity of race. A son of Ithaca or 
Xante will talk as if lie were a true 
Saxon. Certainly, the Turks seem 
to make little distinction between the 
races. That the men are under 
British protection, is for them suffi- 
cient reason for esteeming them to be 
Englishmen. Sometimes their classi- 
fication of races shows an amusing 
ignorance, of, and indifference to the. 
whole set of national distinctions 
among Franks. 1 remember that 
all who attended the services of the 
British chaplaincy at Smyrna, were 
called English, though among them 
were many who could speak scarcely 
a word of the language; and so ail 
who went to the dissenting meeting- 
house (for they have one there) were 
called Americans. 

Gur poor soap-boiler being reduced 
to extremity, having lost liia gqods, 
and being afraid to make a fresh start 
of it, betook himself for assistance to 
the English vice-consul. The office 
was at, that time filled by a very ef- 
ficient person. — one, moreover, who 
had for many years resided in the 
* country, and understood well the Hiir 
gu ; *ge and national genius. But It 


so happened that just then a long 
time had elapsed since any of our 
men -of- war had paid a visit to the 
road-stead and consular dignity was 
in a condition of proportional depre- 
dation. The consul, however, as in 
duty bound, paid his visit of remon- 
strance, and laid before the great 
man the wrong done within his juris- 
diction ; whereupon the Caimacan be- 
haved like any thing but a gentle- 
man, and, far from promising to re- 
medy the ill don6, gave him to under- 
stand that lie did not care sixpence 
for soap-boiler or consul either. 

Mr had sufficient knowledge of 

the peojile to know that this decla- 
ration of opinion was strictly true, 
and that the only plan to correct it, 
w ould be to prove himself able to 
summon an atmed force to his assist- 
ance. Till they saw this, nothing 
would be able to persuade the Ada- 
lians that lie was not either deserted 
by his country, or tlmt his country 
had not lost the power to assist him. 

And thus it was that Mr 

wrote to hi* chief at Smyrna a de- 
scription of the ticklish state of cir- 
cumstances, and explained that un- 
less English commercial interests at 
Adaliawere to be suffered to go alto- 
gether to the wall, some strong pre- 
sen ative must, be sent thitlwT in the 
shape of a stout ship, with a goodly 
array of long thirty- tw os. And so 
was it that ‘w ord came to the good 
ship Falcon, which thereupon spread 
forth her wings, or, in plain language, 
hoisted her topsails, ami set forth on 
her conciliatory expedition. Besides 
that w r e were delighted to get away 
in any direction from the stag- 
nation of Smyrna — a stagnation af- 
fecting air, sea, and society, — it was 
recommendation of the cruise in this 
particular direction that none of us 
had ever been there before. There is 
little reason why in a general way it 
should be visited from one year’s end- 
to another, — I mean in the way of 
business, at least the business of those 
who have to distribute their attention 
throughout these seas for the interests 
of general pacification. The place, 
as we afterwards found, % not with- 
out commerce ; but there are no mer- 
chants of our nation except the vice- 
consul. The advantages of this 
place as a trading station, more espe- 
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rially as befog a station where he were about to enter ! For some * 
would find no competitors, had in- and- twenty horns before we arrived at 


duced him to scttlo # here. AihI the 
prestige lent by the consular name, 
afforded sufficient inducement for the 
undertaking* of an office, which, if it 
be not very lucrative, at any rate in- 
volves the responsibility of no very 
serious duties. Though now and then 
a man in office may forget himself, 
yet in the long ran a consul is sure to 
be treated with deference, and to reap 
considerable commercial advantages 
from his position. Be it understood, 
that here there are other merchants, 
— but the indigenous, chiefly Turko- 
Greek. Besides a single gentleman 
who acted as assistant to the vice- 
consul in his various duties, we 
did not find a Frank resident. We 
heard, indeed, that there Was also an 
Austrian, but wc did not see him, so 
I suppose that he could hardly have 
been of much consequence. , 

The weather at first beguiled us 
With symptoms of a change for the 
cooler, and lent to our sails some 
pleasant breezes as w e passed out of 
the Gulf of Smyrna. As we sped on- 
ward, things became even better, and 
especially delighted ns with their as- 
pect oil Rhodes. It is a Jugular fact, 
well known to those who, know the 
locality, that the day scarcely occurs 
in the year w hen this island is afflicted 
with a calm. For some reason it so 
happens that, pass when you will, you 
are pretty sure to find a stiff breeze 
- blowing. One of the points of the 
island, which thrusts out into 
the s$i a long and low r promontory, 
shows that the natives here know 
how to turn this physical provision to 
good effect. This point is in the most 
curious w ray studded with w indmills, 
and from this* its garniture has re- 
ceived its name in our geography. 
These poor machines rarely know an 
hour’s quiet, but continually throw 
about their long arms in what, from 
a little distance, seems to be a mere 
confusion of material. Past tliis ex- 
quisitely beautiful island, of whose 
.strand' the recollection is fraught with 
associations of un feverish existence, 
we sped- rapidly before the breeze, 
which almost made us regret the land 
we were leaving. Truly should we 
have regretted it, had we but known 
the breezeless condition on which we 


our port, the weather changed* emi- ” 
neatly for the worse. The feathery ’ 
vanes stirred not, and the canvass . 
flapped a gains# the mast, as the old 
girl rolled lumpingly in the . swell. 
She was a dear old ship as ever float- * 
cd, but like all other things sublunary, 
animate or inanimate, was not without 
her faults. Of these the Worst, na}*, * 
the only one to speak of, was the 
habit of railing about most viciously 
whenever she had a chance. The sun 
poured upon us such a flood of heat, 
that awnings became a joke. Things 
fffcre so thoroughly heated during the 
day, that the night scarcely afforded 
sufficient hours to cool them down, 
for a fresh start next morning. Wc 
began almost to question whether we 
luftl not changed bad for worse; -and 
very soon made up our minds that 
without any mistake we had. We 
arrived at this conclusion, as the port 
of our destination hove in sight. It 
was towards evening that we crept lit 
to our anchorage, through an atmo- 
sphere scarcely sufficiently alive to 
give us motion, and so almost glowing 
that it seemed to burn us as we 
passed. The place was wrapped in 
breathless stillness: no boats came 
forth to try a market with ns, or to 
gratify their curiosity ; » and uo sounds 
issued from the short 1 , which might 
have been deemed almost unhaimtcd 
of men. 

When daylight revealed the fea- 
tures of the place, we perceived the 
pretensions of Adalia iu the way of 
the picturesque to be of a high order. 
Neither was there wanting matter of 
admiration even in the night, though 
we were suffering too much discomfort 
to be easily pleased by mere pictures. 
The si lore, in its way, afforded an un- 
usual spectacle. The town stands on 
high ground, and on both sides the line 
of coast is formed by lofty cliffs, stretch 
ing faraway into the distance. W hat of 
the beauties of these depended on 'the 
light of day for development, were re- 
served for our edification on the morrow. 
But the good people had ornamented 
their country just then in a fashion 
more appropriate to embellish the 
night than the day. Enormous fires 
were blazing on the cliffs, which s&irfc- 
ed the bay up which we were, ad van- 
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dug, — if we may apply so familiar a 
word to the conflagrations that met 
oar sight. The most active spirit of 
incendiarism had been afloat, for entire 
woods were seen in a state of burning. 
.We never discovered whether this 
destruction was by accident, or of set 
purpose : if it wore done by way of 
obtaining. charcoal the price of that 
article one would think must have 
fallen in the market. But as these 
fires blazed away in the clear dry air 
of the night, they lit up the bay, and 
almost threw upon the waters the dark 
shadow of our masts and yards. At 
first, when at some distance, we had 
been disposed to account for the iiu#l 
appearance of the heavens, by suppos- 
ing that distance and refraction had 
effected a cheat upon our senses. 
When we came nearer, the only thing 
we could suppose was, that tlie whdle 
country was in the course of destruc- 
tion. It is hard to say whether the 
distance at which we anchored from 
the shore was not too great to allow 
of the production on us of any sensible 
cli'ect from these tires : that we had 
any misgiving on the subject may 
serve to show that they w ere enor- 
mous. I know that at the time we 
made up our niiiuls, that to their 
agency was to be attributed some por- 
tion at least of the heat that oppressed 
us. The wind came off in gusts of 
overpowering heal ; not with that 
tepid influence that grumblers some- 
times denounce as a hot wind, but 
with the full sense of having come 
irom a baker’s oven. At least, we had 
& grand sight for our pains, and there- 
from reaped some consolation as we 
clustered panting on the deck. 

I remember to have seen something 
in this way before, though on a 
smaller scale, and that was in the 
island of 3£ulx»a. Once in my life, I 
had a very near view of the receut 
scene of such a conflagration in one of 
' the smaller Greek islands. It was in 
taking, according to our custom, a 
ramble right across the land, that we 
came on uo less a collection of embers 
than the debris of an entire forest, 
which lay smouldering at our feet. 1 
know that* having commenced from 
curiosity the work of picking our way 
through the ashes, we found the un- 
dertaking more arduous than we quite 
funded, and that our trowsers and 


shoes would afterwards have fetched 
but little in Monmouth-street. The 
Greeks, it is un^rstood, light up their 
bonfires, partly by way of amusing 
themselves, and partly by way of 
hinting displeasure at things in gene- 
ral. Of course, it is quite obvious, 
that any party who wish to prove a 
minister’s rule to be calamitous, assists 
their argument by increasing the sum 
of calamity. 

But night with its miseries at length 
w r as passed. During its course, the 
thermometer did not get Mow 90°. 
What it readied in th$ daytime it 
boots not to record — and signifies less, 
because when the sun is above us, we 
bargain for a hot day in summer. 
But oh l those nights, when by every 
precedent we should have had cooling 
dews, and refreshing air! 

However, the sun rose, and the peo- 
ple on shore rose too. There was no 
tumultucpis rushing forth in boats to 
have a look at the new comers, as 
there is so apt to be oil the arrival of 
a man-of-war. A quiet little dingy 
would steal out, manned by three or four 
mongrel-1 ooking Greeks, and row round 
us at a respectful distance.' The fact is, 
that the people had got scent of the 
reason of om coming : and as a. re- 
clamation of right is l>y r them sup- 
posed to be incompatible , with any 
tjiing but an angry mood, they were 
afraid to approach us. The town 
itself wc perceived to be a most ill- 
conditioned looking place. Harbour* 
there is none — at. least none available 
in a breeze from seaward. A heavy 
sea sets right in, and must strand, 
any thing found anchored here. We 
were afterwards told, that in the bad 
weather of the winter before our 
coming, the sea had washed some 
vessels right np into the town. This 
want of a harbour is the most serious 
drawback to the commerce of Adalia. 
It is, in every respect except this, 
adapted to serve as the general empo- 
rium of the interior. Even at present, 
notwithstanding its disadvantages, a 
good deal of business is done here ; but 
ships can never lie before the town i» 
peace, nor commence loading and 
unloading, with the confidence that 
they shall be able to get through 
their work without having first to slip 
cable and be off. But the town must 
be in other bands before so arduous 
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a work k likely to be under- 
taken. 

A most unserviceable ramble of a 
fort mounted guard over the town, in 
a position little likely to be of use in 
repelling an attack by sea. Perhaps 
It might have been available as a 
main tamer of good order in the town, 
should the spirit of insubordination 
haply spring up therein : but we could 
hardly have credited the walls as posr 
sessedof sufficient stability to stand the 
shock of a report. W e saw the artillery- 
men, busy as bees, at their guns — 
evidently standing by to return the 
salute which we were expected to 
give. But this would have been far 
too civil treatment for them, while 
matter of dispute between us remained. 
We maintained a dignified silence. 

It w an not long before M/ found 

his way off to us, and put us up to the 
actual state of affairs. It seemed 
that little Pedlington was iiuiy uproar. 
The whole of the Ad alian public were 
in a state of lively commotion. Of 
course, as they had bullied loudly, 
they were abject in concession. 
Those more immediately concerned In 
the outrage on the soap-boiler, would 
have infallibly absconded, had not the 
strong arm of the Law laid aiuvinbargo 
upon them, and laid them by as scape- 
goats in tkje first instance. The pre- 
vailing opmion about us was, that we 
should certainly blow the town about 
their ears, but that «till all must be 
.essayed to conciliate us. The Cai- 
macan himself, the great man who had 
given rise to the remonstrance on our 
part, had taken himself oil*, and left 
his deputy in command. This was 
professedly to look after sonic troops 
that he was recruiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, but we gave him the credit 
of practising a dodge to get out of 
the way of an awkward business. A 
striking peculiarity of the business 
was, that no doubt seemed any longer 
to be maintained as to the issue of the 
negotiation. The question of right 
and wrong was no longer considered 
as being open \ but the verdict was 
already presumed to be given against 
those whom we challenged as offenders. 

It was thought advisable to pay 
some attention to appearances on the 
occasion of our interview with the 
governor. No suit prospers with 
them, in a general way, unless backed 


by' good personal appearance. For 
this reason we mustered a strong 
party of officers, in imposing costume; 
and by way of evincing our deter- 
mination, proceeded with a^little de- 
lay as possible to the di*n. The 
usual motley group of starers gathered 
round us at the landing, and escorted 
us up the rugged street to the \ palais 
de justice. They all seemed to be af- 
fected with the spirit of fear, except our 
partisans, who were in a state of ex Sta- 
tion from the like cause. Two indi- 
viduals in particular were amusingly 
and palpably possessed with the spirit 
of triumph, and they were the two 
attendants of the vice-consul. These 
men were worthy of notice on 'Other 
accounts, blit singularly remarkable in 
respect of the effectual manner in 
w hich they seemed to have divested 
th&m selves of national prejudices* 
They were enthusiastic fellows, who 
had not merely let out their services 
to the representative of England, but 
seemed fairly to have made over to 
him the allegiance of heart and 
head: retaining no sympathy with 
their ow r n countrymen. Thus did 
they seem to rejoice eminently in oar 
coming, and the consequent humbling 
of the local authorities. They were 
two strapping follow* — as janissaries, 
to be any thing worth, should always 
be — and marshalled us the way in 
grand stylo. 

The unhappy rabble seemed to be 
suffering the pangs of most cruel pri- 
vation when the cortege arrived at the 
residence of justice, and they found 
themselves left in the lurch at the 
threshold. In such mood you sec 
a London mob flattening their noses 
against the panes of a chemist’s win- 
dow", or hanging outside of a re- 
plete magistrate’s office. One com* 
fort is, that the economy of a Turkish 
menage perfectly admits of the esta<- 
blisbment of* a line of scouts, even 
from the very presence-chambers so 
that earliest intelligence may be con- 
veyed 0 to the gentlemen without, 
Mr - — gave us by the way a few 
hints as to etiquette, and engaged to 
prompt us as occasion might demand, 
I have said already that he was per- 
fectly up to conversation in the native 
language, and might Lave well played 
the part of interpreter. One might 
might have supposed that this would 
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hare been taken by the people rather 
as a compliment ; and that it would 
have 'been considered creditable td a 
foreign agent to have acquired a know- 
ledge of ijie vernacular of the people 
with whom he had constantly to 
treat. Bnt the contrary is the fact. 
To speak for one’s self is far too simple 
a mode of conducting business : and 
he who would preserve his dignity in 
any consideration, must retain the 
serviced of a dragoman. To conduct 
ail important interview without the 
intervention of this functionary w ould 
convey to the Turks an idea of slovenly 
negligence. A good thing is it when 
the agent, commercial or diplomatic, 
possesses sufficient knowledge of the 
language to enable him to check the 
version of the interpreter, who other- 
wise is apt to take liberties with his 
text. However, we were in this' cjTsc 
quite safe : first, in the assurance of 

Mr that he would risk his 

life on his dragoman’s veracity ; and 
next, because it was clear that no 
word could pass which w as not likely 
to be reinterpreted to us. 

We marched into the room, and 
made our salaams — some of us incon- 
siderable ones very truculently, for 
wc were very irate; and on all such 
occasions a man’s indignation rises in 
exact proportion to the degree in 
which he has nothing to say to the 
matter. The deputy Caimacan was 
sit ting on a divan at the top of the room, 
and rose polite!) as we entered. There 
wore t qo many of us to find room in the 
divan, so wo w ere scattered about as 
best we could light on \ daces. The main 
difficulty w’as to get a place that looked 
clean enough to sit upon ; for a dirtier 
palace I never saw*, nor a more beg- 
garly. One cannot say whether the 
head governor had taken all bis traps 
with, him wheirho went a-soldiering; 
but if what we saw r really was his 
establishment, it is likely enough that 
he had gone dway to avoid exposing 
his poverty. 

“Hmh (hteldin ,” said the % Turk ; 
“ you are welcome.” 

And now r w r as to be seen a fine con- 
trast between Oriental apathy and 
British, energy. The Turk sank back 
on liis scat, as if disengaged, from all 
care, and not quite up to the trouble 
of entertaining his morning visiters. 
The English Captain sat bolt upright, 


u at attention,” and opened the busi- 
ness of the seance at once: 
u Tell the Governor — - ” 

u Stop a moment,” said Mr , 

11 Iliat’s not the way to begin.” 
u What is the way then V” 

41 First, you must smoke a pipe — 
there’s one coming this way. You 
would shock all their notions of pro- 
priety by entering -abruptly on busi- 
ness. We must have first a little 
talk about things in general.” 

Just then the Governor roused up, 
and addressed to the Captain, through 
the dragoman, some observation on 
the weather or the crops. Then came 
a servant with a chibouque and coffee: 
and the head negotiators were soon 
co - operatively engaged . 

And no J)ad way of beginning busi- 
ness either; especially in cases where 
there may be a little awkward rust to 
mb off. The only objection to the 
amusement in this case was, that it 
was not general — pipes being afforded 
only to the heads of departments. 
This was a style of treatment so dif- 
ferent from all our experience, that it 
left me more fully persuaded than 
ever that the Caimacan had walked off 
with his goods and chattels, not forget- 
ting his pipes. 

This fumatory process proceeded for 
some time, almost- in sifovjjp. It af- 
forded The several parties opportunity 
to settle the speeches they intended to 
make, and certainly must have been 
useful in the >vay of allaying the angry 
passions of their several minds. We, 
who had none of the business on our 
consciences, and had come merely to 
make up the show, employed this 
interval in taking cognizance of the 
localities. The household appoint- 
ments were sadly inferior to those w r e 
had been accustomed to see; and 
especially must this condemnation fall 
on the servants, who were a most 
dirty, ill-conditioned set. They stood 
clustered about the doorw ay in groups, 
looking furtively at us, and whispering 
counsel. 

“Halloo ! ” saidMr— , u they have 
determined t6 be prepared for contin- 
gencies. There are the culprits, I see, 
in waiting for the bastinado, if such 
should be your demand.” 

And there, sure enough, they had 
the poor fellows just outside', walking 
to be sedur ged’fbr the propitiating of 
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our wrath. Evidently they were little 
aware that the affair had changed al- 
together its complexion; andtha-Ufte 
culpability had in our eyes been tims- 
feiTcd from the original rioters *to 
the protectors of the riot. 

When* eventually, the signal was 
given for commencing business, it was 
a fine thing to see how beautifully 
submissive the deputy had become. 
He began by declaring tliat he could 
not arrange the matter, but must re- 
fer it to his chief, and wanted much 
to put off the discussion till that func- 
tionary should arrive. On this it was 
hinted to him*, that it wdhld haye been 
polite and proper had that gentleman 
remained in the way to settle the row, 
which had occurred by lus own fault, 
but that we could not await his return. 
Either must they undertake at once to 
make full reparation for the wounded 
dignity of the Consul, and for the in- 
jurious treatment of the Ionian, or 
they would sec what they should see. 
It needed little pressing on our part 
to break down the feint which had 
been sot up by way of opposition. 
The deputy soon declared tlial all 
should be as we wished. lie still 
stuck to his declaration, that the actual 
settlement of the business vas beyond 
his province, and that he must wait 
for the sanction of his commanding 
officer. But meanwhile he took upon 
himself to declare the terms 011 which 
things might be considered virtually 
•settled ; and they were, that we were 
to have every thing our own way. 
This result was obtained by us with- 
out recourse had to any tiling like 
bullying; and we were able, in this in- 
stance, to behave in a more civilised 
manner, because we were backed by 
so much real authority, and show of 
present power. But little doubt is 
there, that, however unfavourable the 
inference with respect to Turkish seusc 
.and honesty, the mode most com- 
monly to be recommended in dealings 
•with them, is by in te\rorem proceed- 
ing. They cannot understand the 
co-ordinate existence of power and 
moderation. Very gopd fun will 
sometimes be enacted by the knowing 
tor the cowing of a pasha ; and in al- 
most any case the only fear of echou- 
met is where there may exist too 
much modesty. But only bully hard, 
and ypu are tolerably sure to gain 


your point. It is by no mcans.ue 
saiy that your arguments should cany 
the cogent force of soundness. » Ap- 
pearances are what weigh chiefly with 
those whose habits of thinking do not 
dispose them to discuss argument. 
One sharp-witted fellow .that I knew 
brought to successful issue a. decisive 
experiment on the readiness of pashas 
to he taken in by mere sound. He 
wont into the vice-regal presence, at- 
tended by a dragoman whom lie* had 
previously instructed in the subject- 
matter to be propounded — some ques- 
tion of redress For grievance. It was 
necessary that he should say some- 
thing on the occasion, and afford the 
appearance of telling the dragoman 
wliat to say : but as this person already 
knew liis lesson, it was not necessary 
that what he said should be to him in- 
teMigible. Nothing occurred to him as 
likely to be more effective in delivery 
than the celebrated speech of Norval 
about the (jrahiphui hills; which accor- 
dingly he recited with due emphasis, 
standing up to give the better effect 
to the scene. The end desired was 
fully attained. The pasha opened wide 
eyes, as the actor grew excited, and 
was visibly affected by the assumption 
of towering passion. He soon began 
to try to pacify him, and beg him to 
be casj-. “ lush alia ! all should be as 
he wished.” The upshot of our argu- 
ment with the deputy (Jaimacan was, 
that he would send immediately to 
his chief, for a confirmation of the 
pacification between us, and that mean- 
while we were to amuse ourselves as 
well as we could. But for all wc saw, 
amusement was one of the good things 
not easily to be had at Ad alia. It Is 
so deeply retired in uncivilisation, and 
so wanting withal in the excitements 
of ener^ptic barbarism, that human 
life is there tamed down to tlib most 
passionless condition. It was, toot, 
notwithstanding the season, a time of 
nnusual commercial enterprise just 
then. It w as the year of the murrain. . 
in Egypt, which destroyed so enor- 
mous a proportion of their cattle ; and 
Meliemct Ali was sendiugin all direc- 
tions to purchase horses, asses, and 
kine. A large corvette of his comb 
in while w'e w ere there, on this service. 
She had landed her guns, and was 
filling her deck with live stock. There 
was also a deal of business going on just 
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tltek in to timber line. But Utile 
evidence of this brisk state of the 
markAts was given by the people. A 
good many visitors certainly came off 
to see us ; but that was rather a reason 
why we should have accused the 
populace of idleness. We were struck 
with the appearance of many of the 
old fellows who honoured us with 
Visits. They retained, without ex- 
ception, the orthodox dress and 
beard of the old school. Among 
tom wore a great number of the 
green turbans, which mark the sacred 
person of the u Hadji.” Such a clus- 
tering of these distinguished charac- 
ters made us fancy at first that Adalia 
itself must be invested with the idea 
of some peculiar sanctity. ISut we 
found that these gentlemen were 
merely en route, tarrying at Adalia, a 
great point of embarkation, lor oppor- 
tunity to pursue their journey. The 
place is in one of the great high 
roads to the Ilcdjaz : ami of the 
swarms who pass through it every 
year, many pilgrims have not suffi- 
cient funds to defray the expense of 
travelling either way. It then be- 
comes a work of cluiritv for the more 
opulent of the faithful to speed them 
on the journey. But that 'they de- 
pend on such means of travelling is 
reason sufficient* to account tbv long 
gaps in their Line of locomotion, and 
for their congregating here in con- 
siderable nmnbors. Of all places 
likely to maintain the constant infec- 
tion of plague, this must be one of 
the first: lor notoriously among no 
people is the disease so rife as among 
the pilgrims. 

The worthy consul did his best to 
embellish the days of our sojourn 
with pleasurable episodes. Society 
there was not likely to be qpy ; but 
yet such as, for waut of better, they 
had, he undertook to show us. Ho 
really seemed very much obliged to 
’ us for our opportune visit, and said 
that it would be the making of him. It 
certainly did seem to be quite neces- 
sary to the maintaining of the dignity 
of his office. One invitatiou we had 
from a merchant of the place, a man 
whom they described as being very 
rich, and of great' influence ; and a 
plan was laid for our having a pic- 
nic in to country. There is a place 
iu the neighbourhood of the town 


which has been prepared expressly 
for the use of those who make rural 
excursions. A thick grove of trees 
keeP^-off the sun, and soft turf tends 
a seat to the revellers. We could 
make out the top of the trees from 
the anchorage, for the country is of an 
elevated character, hanging out on 
lofty cliffs the different features of its 
panorama. The effect produced by 
tli is arrangement of the scenery is 
highly beautiful. It has in profusion 
one element of the beautiful, and that 
is the feature of cascade. There is 
in one point a congress of waterfalls, 
whereat mayto counted* no less than 
nine separate streams, which pom’ 
down their abundance from the cliffs 
into the sea. The good consul and 
his satellites bore us pretty constant 
company ; and of great service they 
were in preserving order among the 
motley crew: that constantly thronged 
our deckjj. We did not like to quality 
the good report we had so far gained 
and maintained, by any exhibition of 
harshness towards the mob. But the 

stimjy janissary of Mr thought 

nothing of laying his stick across a 
fellow's shoulders, byway of reminder 
to behave himself. 1 must say that 
many of them deserved it, and for 
their sakes can but hope* that they 
profited by the attention. 

Mr — - had two men in attend- 
ance upon him, without whom lm 
never stirred abroad. They were 
brothers, but filled situations of diffe- 
rent rank. One was dragoman, a 
post of which the occupation entitled 
him to the consideration of a gentle- 
man; the other was merely henchman 
or janissary, of which dignity the allo- 
cation is in the kitchen. I remember 
that it pained me to see one' brother 
walk in to dinner, while the other poor 
fellow had to keep guard without. 
But they seemed well used to the 
enforcement of the distinction, and to 
fmd therein nothing of invidiousness. 
Fine fellows -were they both, and 
highly lauded by their master. There 
is surely something extraordinary in 
these instances, where men are brought 
to devote themselves implicitly to a 
foreign service, in the heart of their 
country, and amid the full play of 
national prejudices. That they really 
are faithful followers, is d believe 
beyond doubt; and that sometimes 
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under trying drcnmstaiices. With 
these two individuals especially, we 
had go much intercourse, that we were 
enabled to see how admiration for the 
English entered into the main current 
of their feelings. It so happened that 
we had come here to the very place 
where that early victim to the zeal of 
travel, Mr Daniels, had shortly before 
mot his doom. While following in 
the track of Mr Fellowes, he caught 
the fatal Xanthian fever; and after 
many relapses died here. That these 
men were very kind and attentive to 
him may be argument only of their 
humanity, liut there was something 
in the emotion with which they spoke 
of him, that betokened a sense of 
fellowship, beyond what men of such 
dj Tiering creeds arc apt to feel for a 
travelling stranger. They spoke of 
sitting up with him at night, giving 
him his medicine, and weeping for 
him, when there remained no room 
for active solicitude. The idea of 
dying amidst strangers in a foreign 
land, with no familiar face at the bed* 
Side, is a desolation whose thought 
cannot pass over the spirit without 
beclouding its sunniness. 'And yet 
we may rely upon it,' that amongst 
those most affectionately tended and 
most generously wept, have been 
they who have met their last hour 
under such circumstances. Human 
hearts all vibrate in harmony to one 
chord : in the good this sympathy is 
ready; in the bad it is dulled; but 
never while life and hope remain, can 
the silver chord be said to be cut. 
And so it is, that the same image of 
the forlorn, which, as affecting any 
that we love, appeals at once to the 
deep wells of compassion, will cause 
the same feeling of compassion to 
thrill with the remotest stragglers of 
the family of Adam. It is not a 
matter of reasoning, but an instinct. 
There is in the sight of helpless suffer- 
ing a power to disarm human ferocity. 
Aid if that be the gentlest death- 
pillow that is breathed upon by the 
prayer and lighted by the eye ol 
family love, depend upon it that far 
from the ungentlest is that, whose 
presence has brought to rude and 
rough natures the putting off of their 
roughness, and the recognising of the 
sweet faculty of compassion. Happy 
is that desolation, even in the last 


hour, which can awaken the heave®- 
like eagerness to be to the dying one 
a minister from his far-off home! A 
man might be happy so to die, that 
he might light up so much of heaven 
within a human breast. 

Both these attaches of the consulate 
wore men of note. The dragoman, 
had been captain of a troop of cavalry 
in the service of Mehemet Ali, jmd 
on some quarrel with his commanding 
officer had left the service and king- 
dom. lie was a person of polished 
maimers, and some education, and 
thus enabled to produce agreeably in 
conversation the results of his expe- 
rience of many lands and people. He 
rather astonished ns with the extent 
to which lie carried jmne France 
principles, that seem so entirely 
incompatible with 'the holding 1 of 
Mil homed an ism. But wonderful It is 
to set* how the French spirit circulates 
in the most apathetic societies, seem- 
ing to find in rticm a Latent vitality 
suited to its purpose/ The manners of 
a Mussulman are so stereotyped, and 
his subjects of conversation so pro- 
vided for by law, that it seemed quite/ 
an anomaly to see this Turk drinking 
wine after dinner, and talking like a 
mau of the world. It would not 
seem that such an effect on the per- 
sonal character is the invariable result 
of educating a Turk in Paris, though 
such an effect is exactly what we might 
expect. J have met. a native of Con- 
stantinople, who had brought back with 
him from France only the language 
and the personal deportment, retain- 
ing withal the anti- reforming spirit of 
his orthodox brethren. But this spirit 
of resistance to innovation is fast fad- 
ing away; and as innovation once 
begun here must lead to revolution, it 
is not difficult to foresee that a few 
more years only shall have passed, 
when the character of the Turk will 
have become historical, and the scenes 
that at present embellish tlieir comer 
of the world, will have to bo sought 
for in Jibe descriptions of pen and 
pencil. Whether the influence ema- 
nate from the throne, or whether the 
court be -following the popular metro- 
politan movement, it is difficult to sayf 
But among them is assuredly at work 
the spirit of change, that must shbttly 
carry away the mouldering edifice of 
their present institutions. 1 This c ls 
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teething too Must lo abide tkeshock 
of my imitation, Let m Twjpe that 
their i changes my he successively 
biassed towards the bettor ; baay they 
acquit the urbanity of otir great 
masters in elegance, without their 
profligacy* and if they reject Malm- 
$ifdantetn, may it be to receive in 
exchange sometlung better «than mere 
infidelity. 

InC brother of the ti-dtmnt captain 
was a quiet, unassuming fellow, who 
wanted language to communicate with 
us freely. ^Nevertheless he managed 
to interest ns much, Svith an account 
of theaufferings and tiials of his youth. 
They were by With Moroote Turks, 
and in the revolution of that country, 
when first the Greeks arose against 
their Turkish masteis, (for really one 
mast partieulaiise in talking ot Greek 
/evolutions,) they had suffered die 
Iov>of oil their protecting kindled, and 
hardly, children a * tin 1 ) v\ ere, by some 
kindly intei volition, d)oon thomsclv i s 
saved. It is a sad thing, but a tmth, 
tint in this exterminating w 11 , the 
cold-blooded ma-s i< u mg was not all 
on one side. Tin* hoiroi and hatiedoi 
these deed" have, with tlieii infamy, 
listed duel) v on the 'Finks, because 
theiis was tin powei to < weed in 
cnmmiU ; but flu blnk veil ol 
guilt t» sis on both sides <>( the 
stiile. Still, how i \u blanu able the 
G looks may be, ioi Ihe uuelti oom- 
m it ted on oci’isiuu, they weie tai 
ft om lulling powei to woik the euoi- 
nioim de^timtion of liatmless lih, 
whoso niemoiv still weighs on the 
Turkish power, and whoso lecoid is 
still extant in the evident e of ruined 
and dispeopled cities. Hut a shoit 
tune before coming to Adalia, wc had 
visited the island of fcxio— • -that island 
which once was the gauleii of the 
Levant, and the stoi eliotise of' her 
n» In‘h. Ev on now , the great majority of 
the Gieok merchants who are so pios- 
peioua a body in London, are Sciotes ; 
mid in those cLy* thev lud pretty 
well all the commerce of the Levant 
in their hands. They delighted them- 
selves in adorning their beautiful 
island with the artifices which money 
<uu command to the decorating of 
nature. At present a mass of ruins 
defaces that lovely spot One is dis- 
posed to wonder that the Turks have 
never been at the pains to clear away 


th* wreck of the town, if only fur the 
#afc§ of romoving tbo monument of 
their cruelty. Merc selfish motives 
might induce them to bo at that pains, 
and to restore this island to its former 
fitness for the habitations of the rich. 
At present it is ouo wide' ruin ; noble 
streets are there, with the shells of 
their houses remaining, as they weie 
left in the day of massacre and pillage. 
The few inhabitants are stow ed awuv 
in the one or two odd rooms of the 
old mansions that remain ; being now 
reduced to such povcify that they 
have had neither spuit nor money to 
build for themselves , and probablv 
finding it more congenial to the present 
spirit of their fortunes to most among 
the kits and owls, rather than in tiim 
streets. One ot t urrence gave us much 
ple.isuie, because it gave the lie to a 
stoiy which has many abettors. Jt is 
said that when the ganisnn in the 
fortress, ^md the flat before the town, 
were pi emoting 4he liavoc, the 
English consul, from some punctilio 
on the siib|(*( { ot neutrality, lefused 
sheltei to the miseiables who fled to 
his threshold. One old woman, in the 
( tory of her Mifleiings, gave us a full 
u ultra diction to this mod inuediole 
tiadition She had invited us into 
hei dwelling to look at 1 km waies, in 
the shape ot conceives and purses — 
a stiangc combination, but neverthe- 
less the aitiilosbi the s lie of which 
thev eke out tlun living We weie 
fully consoled tor the trouble id passing 
over and thiougli the tit bn* ot some 
half-dozen houses wlmL lay L tween 
us and hei domicile Tl came out that 
she liorsclt had been sn\ ed by fly ing 
to the Engli h consulate. Jt was a 
comfort to hear this — and to hear 
it in a wav that inv olvecl the fact of 
an indefinite number of refugees hav ing 
found the baine shelter Alany rejoice 
to say that tin* French consul was the 
only efficient protector in that day of 
lion or ; and of these times, though so 
recent, it is not easy alw ay,s to get. 
such correct information as may sus- 
tain a contradiction of popular report. 

In a country of such limited re- 
sources in the way of amusement, it 
was not very easy for our zealous 
friends to cater for us, during the long 
days that we had to await the answer 
from the Caimacan. Hiding was out 
of the question, and there were no 
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antiquities within teach. Thus were 
we cut off from the Jwo greattesourccs 
of men an our position. But they 
played their part of enter tamers ko&w 
pit ably aud well. They told u& tong 
stories of the courts, and erf what was 
to be seen in actual service in the 
camp of the Egyptian viceroy . Above 
all, they did us good fry showing how 
thoroughly happy the whole party hud 
been rendered by our coming. We 
were only afraid that they might be* 
come a little too -bumptious on the 
strength of it, and be after giving us 
another job.^ But they did more than 
simply bear us otinpany ; they bore us 
to the cool grove, which 1 have said we 
could descry from the deck of our ship, 
there to be introduced to certain wor- 
thies, and to make kef in their com- 
pany. Nothing to my mind coiuos np 
to ail u? fresco entertainment — in pro- 
per season and country, be it under- 
stood; for an English gip,^y party is 
a very different affair. 

Our host conceived it to be a duty 
incumbent uu him to develop, on this 
occasion, the full power of the resources 
of Adalia. We should have been far 
better satisfied if he, had contented 
himself with doing things in a smaller 
way ; but lie w as bent on magnificence. 
U w r as quite treat enough to lie. on the 
, soft turf, with the, thick shade above, 
and to allow the hours to pass away 
as they led on evening. But he had 
been at the trouble to retain a "band 
of musicians for our sukes. Such a 
set they were! — surpassing, in discor- 
dant prowess, the worst street musi- 
cians among our beggar melodists. 
It is quite surprising that indention 
lias so Jong slumbered with those 
native artistes. With Musard con- 
certs and Wilhelm music- meetings 
all around them, it is wonderful that 
limy do nut catch the note of some- 
thing better than then villanoys man- 
dolins aud single-noted pipes. Does 
any one need to be told what a man- 
dolin is V it is something very differ- 
ent, let me assure him, from the ideal 
instrument of Moore’s Melodies. Not 
even the lovely maidens that Moore 
paints could render tolerable a per- 
formance upon it ; whereas it is made 
to resound by some esjiecially ugly 
fellow, whose rascality of appearance 
ife relieved by no touch of the poetic. 
I did once hear a Turco-Greek lady 
vor,. i.y». — so. <v<;l\x.y. 


perform, and; on a more - 

sfonihent— -a lady of high reputa^tf 
a performer on the gtdfcaraB4% \r 
vocalist. And seldom has the spfrlt ■' 
of romantic preparation received" 
more sudden chin tlian dfd mine t>a • 
that occasion. Nothing ccmld be more * , 
outrageously absurd than tlie .wfrote ’ 
thing was —accompaniment and song#’ , 
T never afterwards was solicitous* 
hear an Oriental's musical perfofttf- 4 
a nee; and am quite satisfied, that in * „ 
them dwells no musical faculty, \ 
five or perceptive : or that at least it 
is mi a dormant state. 

Thd&e musicians began with :a 
symphony on the full band, — mando- 
lins leading, drums doing bass, and 
the whole lot of ugly fellows screech- 
ing forth what might have been 
esteemed air or accompaniment, as 
the. case might be. That a sorry 
musical effect was produced will sur- 
prise no one who considers the buikl 
of the most musical of their .instru- 
ments. The mandolin is by way of 
being a guitar, or banjo — only in a 
a very small way indeed. Nothing 
has been added to the idea ’since first 
Mercury stumbled on the original 
ttstudo — indeed, I should guess that 
the dried sinews of n tortoise would 
give out a far pmer sound than the 
jingling wires with winch the mandolin 
i> mounted. I have sometimes stood 
at t he < lour of a mf\ or, to give it the real 
and listened in wonder 
to the strains ol' some minstrel holding 
forth within. The wonder was, not 
’that the man should play cgregiously 
ill, but. that the effect of good music 
should be produced by Ills evil playing. 
The people were evidently excited 
to sorrow when the attempt was at 
a mournful strain, and to ardour. when 
the lilt took a loftier flight. To me 
f who stood by, the difference of 
intention on the part of the performer 
was hardly discernible; indeed to 
be/ recognised only by the occasional 
catching of some familiar word in the 
burden of the song. The same obser- 
vation may apply to the current Greek 
poetry. There can be no mistake in 
the conclusion, that it produces tlio 
effect of real poetry on the people, 
urging them in the direction' whither 
works the imagination of the; poet. 
But men of taste have come' to, and 
can come to, but one decision* on% 

Ct i> * 
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the judgment of Romaic poetasters* 
The spirit of poetry has died out of, 
and i*£ become extinct from the 
genius of their tongue. It is but 
the enthusiasm of by-gone days, the 
inkli ngof Attic glory, that lingers about 
the circumstances' of their modem 
productions, and cheats men wirh the 
mere similarity of idiom. - Poetry 
is of universal application, and were 
fhc pretensions of* the modern Greek 
genuine, his productions would touch 
the hearts of the poetic of other lands. 

These fellows who entertained us* 
on this occasion, struck a good 
deal of enthusiasm out of ♦their 
jingle, — enthusiasm to themselves, 
be it remarked, and not to us. 
f saw them grow sad in face, while 
the strain proceeded at n slow pace, 
and the vocc di canto degenerated into 
u more lugubrious howl than evert 
By these tokens, I judged them to be 
^singing some tale of sorrow, and so it. 
seemed they were. The gentleman 
who performed for us the part of 
t Jliorus gave us to wit, that they wore 
lamenting the full of Algiers, and im- 
precating maledictions on the head of 
the French. Ibis they evidently 
considered a delicate and appropriate 
attention to us as Englishmen. I was 
only surprised to find they entered so 
far into the family distinctions of the. 
Franks. There van some heart, too, 
in the manner in which they gesticu- 
lated and declaimed ; and 1 have little 
doubt, but that they were in earnest— 
especially if any of these happened to 
have friends or relations down that 
way, who had been roused out of house 
and home by the ( i allic Avatar. "When 
they were tired with singing, or perhaps 
presumed that they had therewith tired 
us, they t ook 1 o playing the fool. Not 
merely in a general sense, in which they 
may bo said to have been so engaged all 
ah mg *, but w ith heavy effort, and under 
the express direction of a professional 
toaster of the ceremonies. The Adalian 
jester was a tali ugly fellow, who had 
considerable power of comic expression 
in his face, but whose forte lay in a cap 
of fantastic device. It was made of 
the kViu of some animal, whose genus 
1 will not venture to guess ; and had 
* been cob t rived in such fashion that 
the tail hung over the top,' and 
whisked about at the caprice of the 
.wearer. This was a never-failing 


source of amusement to the performer 
himself, as well as to the native by- 
standers. As he bobbed his head up 
and down, and ran after this tail, .the 
people burst into peals of laughter. 
They were quite taken up with the 
exhibition, except when they stole a 
moment now and then for a peep 
to see how the Frank visitors were 
amused with their wit. Besides this, 
the jester had a number of practical 
jokes, such as coming quietly along- 
side of some unsuspecting person, 
and catching hold of liis leg, barking 
loudly the while, so as to make liiru 
think that some dog had bitten him. 
But this part of the performance was 
decidedly coarse, and did not improve 
our idea of the civilisation of the, 
place. A good deal of *kgtchiug was 
going on in the course of this day; 
and the visages of sonfo of these 
musicians, and especially of the jqptcr, 
and of a blind old choragus, Jiave 
been liamlcd down to the posterity 
uf our affectionate friends. We had 
a visit this day of a gentler kind. A* 
Greek, lady/ the owner of con- 
siderable lauded property in the place, 
came with her youthful daughter to 
interchange civilities with us. She 
was a plain, almost ugly old woman ; 
but, like nine out of ten of all women 
extant, was of kind ww<\ feminine dis- 
position. Moreover, like the rest of 
the ladies, she was very fond ol talk- 
ing ; but, on this particular occasion, 
unhappily could speak no single word 
that would convey meaning to us. 
Still it was not to be expected that 
she could hold her tongues so she 
squatted down by us, and talked, 
perhaps all the faster because she had 
tlc\ conversation all to herself. Her 
daughter was a young lady, whom by 
appearance in England, you would 
call "somewhere til her teens ; but, 
hereaway they arc so precocious that 
one is constantly deceived in guessing 
their age. She would have been, 
pretty if she had been clean ; and was 
abundantly and expensively orna- 
mented. Sometimes we hear it figura- 
tively said ef a domestic c-oquettc, 
that "she carries all her property on her 
back. These Greeks must be well 
off, if it may not sometimes be so said 
with propriety of them. They have a 
plan of advertising a young' lady’s 
assets, in a manner that must be 
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most satisfactoiy to fortune-hunters, 
and prevent the mistakes that with ns 
constantly foil the best-laid plans. 
They turn a girl’s fortune into money, 
and hang it — ft, the fortune proper 
— the 7 roiop and the 7 t 6 ctop — about her 
neck. They do not buy jewels worth 
so many hundreds or tens— but trans- 
pierce the actual coiu, and of them 
compose a necklace of whose value 
there can be no doubt, and whose 
fashion is not very variable. This 
may be called a fair and above-board 
way of doing things. The swain, 
as he sits by •the beloved object, may 
amuse himself by counting the num- 
ber of precious links in the chain that 
is drawing him into matrimony', and 
debate within himself, on sure data, 
the question whether or no he shall 
yield to the gentle iuilueneo. There 
would not have been much doubt 
about the monetary recommenda- 
tions of this young lady, fo# she was 
abundantly gilt, a& became the daugh- 
ter of one reputed so rich .as the old 
lady. Poor girls ! It makes one sad 
to look upon them, brought np«vith 
so little idea of what is girlish and 
beautiful; to see them ignorant yet 
•■sophisticated, bejow clod and unwashed, 
l ids poor child was decked out in the 
most absurd manner, and sat for ad- 
miration most palpably. She also sat- 
for something else, which was licr 
picture. This was taken by several 
of the party, so much to the satisfac- 
tion of mother and daughter, that the 
old lady insisted on talcing her turn 
as model. Wo invariably found them 
pleased with the productions of our 
art in these cases, and satisfied of the 
correctness of the likeness. The only 
objections they would occasionally 
make, would refer to the pretermission 
of some such thing as a tassel in the 
cap. The bdelity of the likeness they 
took implicitv on trust. * 

I have said we could not talk to 
this old lady, Greek though she was, 
and furnished though some of us were 
with the language of her compatriots. 
The deficiency was on her part — not 
on ours. She could not speak one 
single word of her own language. 
And so it is, that of all the Greeks of 
Adalia, not one can converse in the 
language of their fathers. Separated 
from their countrymen, they have be- 
come almost a distinct race ; and, losing 


that language of which they have m 
practice, have learnt to use their 
own the vernacular of the land in 
which they are immigrants of such an- 
tique standing. They talk Turkishr- 
livc almost like Turks : and by 
their religion only are distinguished 
from their neighbours. For religious 
purposes they use their own language : 
and, by consequence, understand no 
single word of the ritual or lessons. 
This is certainly a singular national 
position — Impossible, except from re- 
ligious prevention. It is just the re- 
verse of what may be seen elsewhere : 
for instance, in the mountains of Thes- 
saly you find a colony of Germans* 
who, though complete! v shut in by the 
people of the land, and holding inter- 
course with none other, remain 
foreigners and Germans, resisting 
t he tci id on cy to am algamatioi 1 . So i n 
Sicily you find the Patna della Grtcia % 
where the original Greek colonists 
have kept their language and customs 
in their integrity. Iiut where else* 
save in this one spot, will you find 
people, who, after haying imbibed the 
influences of the coiHry to the extent 
of adoption of its language, have been 
able, to resist amalgamation with its* 
denizens in every respect V 
IJy the bye, lliesc people, have 
opened a sort of royal road to the ac- 
quisition of the Turkish langfmge. 
The orthography of this language is 
a most vexed and perplexed affair. 
Those who have made the attempt 
to master its difficulties may say some- 
thing in its vituperation ; but* the 
practice of many of those who are w ell 
acquainted therewith, says a great 
deal more. These Greeks, for instance, 
though they have adopted this lan- 
guage as their own, and have been 
accustomed in no other to lisp to their 
nurses, have altogether discarded the 
orthography. They speak as do the 
natives, but write in their owm cha- 
racter; accommodating the ‘flexible 
capabilities . of their alphabet to 
the purposes of Turkish orthoepy * 
Thus have you the means of reading 
Turkish in a familiar character, which 
also 3ms the advantage of presenting, 
your words in a definite formal The 
real Turkish alphabet is anything bul 
definite ; at least to one within an£ 
decent term of years of his com- 
mencing the study, This is a mode of 
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teaching •which I have known to be 
insistqjl on by at least one good 
master- though of course the man of 
' any ambition would regard this by- 
way to knowledge as merely a step 
,* preliminary iivthe course. 

Tliis was not the only party at which 
we assisted during our visit: A rich 
Greek merchant invited us to enjoy 
* the coolness of evening in his gardens. 
It was duly impressed on our minds 
by the gentleman of the place that 
this Old fellow waft worth his weight 
in gold. They did say that his name 
was good for £150,000 — a long figure, 

. certainly, to meet in such a place. 
He was a quiet-looking, unpretending 
persou, with very much the air of 
a moneyed man. The hope that 
we had" formed, of seeing a display 
i, of the youth and fashion of Adalia \yas 
disappointed. It was by an express 
relaxation of the law of etiquette that 
we had the opportunity of seeing even 
the one or two ladies belonging to the 
family. Greeks, in their own coun- 
try, ’though exceedingly jealous, and 
apt to build up ^mns on the slightest 
foundation, are * by no means chary 
in showing their women. In-doors 
and out, you will meet them, both did 
and young; and perfectly uncon- 
strained and companionable you will 
find. them. But here the cassis far 
, otherwise. They have acquired so 
much of Mussulman notions, that they 
do not allow their women 10 mix in 
society. “This is the general rule : 
move pliant to occasion than the law of 
the Turks, which never yields. And 
not -only here is there a strong feeling 
on this* subject : the same prejudice 
prevails widely in the Tureo- Greek 
islands. For instance, in Mytilene, 
on occasion of taking that long 
excursion which I have already men- 
tioned, we observed that all the 
women we met were old and ugly. 
From this observed fact we drew con- 
clusions unfavourable to the general 
appearance and presentability of the 
r Mytilcnia n ladies. But subsequently 
we found the reason of the pheno- 
* menon to be, that the young an'd 
pretty girls were kept within doors, 

. and g»c old ones alone allowed the 
'privilege of walking forth — a differ- 
ence of condition that might almost 
uidnee the girls of Mytilene to wish 
for age and wrinkles. 


They did not, at Adalia, use ns quite 
so 511 as to withhold their ladies from 
the entertainment. The mother was 
there and a daughter— a young lady 
wkh the romantic name of Diidii- 
With such a name as this she ought 
to have been very pretty, and cer- 
tainly she did not fall far short of 
such condition. 1 1 was clearly to be 
perceived that she was unaccustomed 
to mix in general -society, and that 
the company of strange men disturbed 
her. But she- was not ungraceful 
either iii manner or dress, or in her 
evident desire to please* The place 
of our reception was in the central 
court, which the best kind of houses 
preserve —a contrivance which gives 
to each of the four sides on w hich the 
building is disposed, the advantages of 
a pure and thorough current of air. 
■Here wo sat drinking sherbet, and, 
of course, smoking the unfailing chi- 
bouque. * The, lady mother was pain- 
fully anxious to talk to us, and prett) 
Miss Diidu was seriously bent otr 
listening; but we could not manage 
to execute a colloquy. All the 
civil things imaginable were ex- 
pressed to us by gesture, , and the 
young lady came out strong in the 
presentation of bouquets. One for- 
tunate muu rceoi\ed from her an 
orange, the only one remaining at 
that time in the garden; this wo 
persuaded ourselves must, in their 
symbolical language, imply a declara- 
tion of some soft interest. Miss 
Iliidii w’ould not have been such a 
very bad parti, being, as she was, the 
sole lieritress of her father’s thou- 
sands. However, she was, we. under- 
stood, engaged already to a youth, 
who was obeying the cruel law 
prevalent in this place, which compels 
the accepted swain to absent himself 
from his inamorata for a long proba- 
tion. " I think the time was said to bo 
a year ; during which no communica- 
tion must pass between the parties. 

, Should the first overtures of a suitor 
be rejected, it is a settled matter of 
etiquette, that he never again is to see 
or speak to the young lady. This 
must be likely, wc would think, to 
render a man cautious in proposing : 
but certainly it must tend to lessen 
the number of eventual old maids, by 
rendcringthe young ladies also chary of 
saying No, when they mean Yes. Ou 
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tlie wliole, wc cart scarcely admire 
their matrimonial tactics. We found 
that wc. were ‘ among a family of 
Hadjis* Miss Diidii was a Hadji, and 
so were her father and mother. 1 n their 
case the place of pilgrimage is Jerusa- 
lcnij a visit to which confers on them 
the respectable title of Hadji for life. 
This old gentleman had made a pious 
use of some of his money, by promot- 
ing the cause of pilgrimage among his 
less opulent brethren. The desire to 
tread the holy soil is common to them 
all ; not only to the religions. These 
have their motives ; but so also have 
the disorderly and wicked, who think 
that a world of cheating and ill-living 
is covered over by the wholesome 
'Cloak of prilgiimage. There arc also 
certain less considerable places of 
pilgrimage, invested with considerable 
sanctity, though inferior in character 
to the one great rendezvous of the 
religious. Health to body seems 
often the cxpectod losult of* visits to 
these secondary places, to which re- 
course will frequently be had when 
medical aid lias failed to be available. 
DudiiV father had made h fin self 
highly popular by chartering a vessel, 
and conveying, for charity’s sake, as 
many devotees as chose to go on one of 
these miuor expeditions. The island 
of Cyprus has a convent of peculiar 
sanctity, a visit to which is highly 
esteemed as an antidote to bodily ills, 
lie gave a great number the oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of the 
tradition. 

It v#ls not bad fun, after all, tarry- 
ing a few days in Adalia : only, by 
choice, we would hardly choose that 
particular season for tlie excursion. 


What between the Consul’s garjtefls* 
and the old Greek, and the little bi£ 
of business we had upon our Jt&nds, 
wc managed to get through the time 
pleasantly enough. We saw that wo ' 
had here a good specimen of the 
variety of life commonly described as 
deadly-lively. Were it not that they 
have such a lot of strangers con- 
stantly passing through the place, 
they might seem to be in danger of a* 
moral anchyfosis-rof falling into a state 
of mind so rusty, as to be incapable of 
direction to any object, save such 
as lay before them, in the way 
of immediate physical requirement. 
Tlie few days that we remained 
there did not afford time enough 
for the disease to make much head 
with ns. Indeed, for us it was 
a variety of experience, sufficiently 
stirring for the time, to mark the 
ways of a people so deeply buried in 
imperturbability and incuriosity. „ 

I think we were not sorry when at 
last the messenger returned from the 
( 'aimacan, and wc .found we were in 
condition to leave the place. The 
Consul was set on his legs again, and 
the English name iff better odour than 
ever. The attach ts of the consulate, 
had taken care that our visit should 
fail in no degree of its wholesome in- 
fluence, for want of their good word ; 
and I fancy that the town’s people 
thought themselves rather w<#I off 
that we left their town standing, Wc 
left, too, with the full reputation for 
merciful dealing ; as we had spared 
the poor soap-rioters the infliction 
of the bastinado. 

And so we sped on our way to 
Rhodes. 
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*We were much puzzled, a few 
weeks since, by a tantalising and tm- 
Immfligiblo paragraph, pertinaciously 
reiterated in the London newspapers. 
Its brevity equalled its mysteiy ; it 
•consisted but of fire words, the first 
4nd last in imposing majuscules. 
Thus it ran 

* OMOO, by the author of TYPEE ”« 

With Trinculo we exclaimed, “ What 
bare we here? a man or a fish? dead 
Or alive ? ” Who or what were Typce 
smd Omoo V Were things or creatures 
thus designated ? Did they exist on 
thfc earth, or in the air, or in the 
waters under the earth ; were they 
spiritual or material, vegetable or 
mineral, brute or human? Were 
they newly-discovered planets, nick- 
named whilst awaiting baptism, or 
fctrange fossils, contemporaries of the 
Megatherium, or Magyar dissyllables 
from Dr Bowring’s vocabulary ? Per- 
ehance they were 'a pair of new singers 
for the Garden, or a fresh brace of 
beasts for the legitimate drama at 
Drury, Omoo mi$ht be the heavy- 
elephant; Typce the light-comedy 
carnal. Did danger kirk in the enig- 
matical words V Were they obscure 
intimations of treasonable designs, 
Swing advertisements, or masonic 
signs? Was the palace at West- 
minster in peril? had an ageut of 
Bfcrbarossa JoinviTlc undermined the 
Trafalgar column ? Were they con- 
spirators’ watchwords, lovers’ letters, 
signals concerted between the robbers 
of Kogers’s bank? We tried them 
aaagranunatically, but in vain : there 
was nought to be made of Omoo; 
shake it as we would, the O’s came 
uppermost ; and by reversing 'I'ypee 
we obtained Imt a pitiful result. At 
last a brighydeam broke through the 
mist of cd^klure. Omoo was a 
took. The outland^h title tlifct had 
perplexed us was intended to per- 
plex; !t was a bait thrown out to 
that wide-mouthed fish, the public; 
a spechuon of what is theatrically 


styled gag. Having but an indiffe- 
rent opinion of books ushered into 
existence by Buch charlatanical man- 
oeuvres, we thought no more of 
Omoo, until, musing the other day 
over our matutinal hyson, the volume 
itself was laid before us, and wo sud- 
denly found ourselves in the enter- 
taining society of Marquesan Melville, 
the phoenix of modern voyagers, 
sprung, it would seem, from the 
mingled ashes of Captain Cook and 
Robin Crusoe. 

Those who have read Mr Herman 
Melville’s former work will remem- 
ber, those who have not are informed 
by the introduction to the present 
one, that (she author, an educated 
American, whom circumstances had 
shipped rfs a common bailor on board 
a South-Seaman, was left by hit* vessel 
on the island of Nukuheva, one* of 
the Marquesan group. Here lie re- 
mained some months, until taken off 
by a Sydney whaler, short-handed, 
and glad to catch him At this point 
of his adventure* he commences 
Omoo. The title is borrowed from 
the dialect of the Marquesas, and 
signifies a rover : the book is excel- 
lent, quite first-rate, the “ clear grit,” 
as Mr Melville’s countrymen would 
say. Its chief fault, almost its only 
one, interferes little with the plea- 
sure of reading it, will escaped any, 
and is hardly worth insisting upon. 
Omoo is of the order composite, 
a skilfully concocted Robinsonade, 
where fictitious incident is’ inge- 
niously blended with . genuine in- 
formation. Doubtless its author has 
visited the countries he describes, but 
not in the capacity he states. He is 
no Munchausen there is nothing im- 
probable in his adventures, save their 
occurrence to himself, and that he 
should have been a man before the 
mast on board South-Sea traders, or 
whalers, or on any ship or ships 
whatever. His speech betrayeth him. 
Ilis voyages and wanderings com- 
mence!, according to his own account, 


* Omoo j A Nwrative e / Adventurtt in tht South Stan, By JiEitsiAK Mel'vem.e. 
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at least as far back as tbe year 1888 ; 
for aught wo know they arc not yet 
at an end. On leaving Tahiti in 1848, 
he made sail for Japan, and the very 
book before us may have been scrib- 
bled on the greasy deck <Jf a whaler, 
whitet floating amidst the coral reefs 
of the wide Pacific. True that in his 
preface, and In the month of January 
of the present year, Mr Melville hails 
from New York ; but in such matters 
we really place little dependence upon 
him. Fiom his narrative we gather 
that this literary and gentlemanly 
common- sailor is quite a young man. 
Jlis life, therefore, since lie emerged 
from boyhood, has been spent in a 
ship’s forecastle, amongst the wildest 
and most ignorant class of mariners. 
Yet his tone is refined and well-bred ; 
he writes like one accustomed*!*) good 
European society, who has read books 
and collected stores of information, 
other than could be perused oi 
gathered ill the places and amongst 
the rude associates he describes. 
These inconsistencies are glaring, 
and can hardly te explained. A 
wild freak oi unfortunate act <A 
folly, or a boyish thirst for adventure, 
sometimes drives lads of education to 
try life before the mast, but when 
suited for better things they seldom 
persevere ; and Mr Melville does not 
seem to us the manner of m&n to rest 
long contented with the coarse com- 
pany and humble lot ol merchant 
seamen. Other discrepancies strike 
us in his book and character. The 
train of suspicion once lighted, .the 
flame runs rapidly along. Our mis- 
givings begin with the title-page. 
44 Lovel or Belville,” says the Laird of 
Monkbarns, “are just the names which 
youngsters are apt to assume on such 
occasions.” And Herman Melville 
sounds to us vastly like the harmo- 
nious and carefuljji selected appel- 
lation of an imaginary liero of 
romance Separately the names me 
not uncommon ; we can urge no valid 
reason against their junction, and yet 
in tills instance they fall suspiciously 
on our ear. We aie similarly im- 
pressed by the dedication. Of the 
existence of Unde Gansevoorfc, ot 
Gansevoort, Saratoga Oounty, we are 
wholly Incredulous. We shall com- 
mission our New York correspondents 
to inquire as to the reality of Mi' 


Melville's avuncular relative^ ant, 
until certified of his corporality, shall 
set down the gentleman vroh tike 
Hutch patronymic as a member of an 
imaginary clan. 

Although glad to escape from Nu- 
kulieva, where he had besn field in a 
sort of honourable captivity, Typee*— 
the alias bestowed upon the rover by 
his new shipmates, after the vattov 
whence they rescued him — was but 
indifferently pleased with the vessel 
on which he left it, and whose articles 
be signed as a seaman for one cruise. 
The Julia was of a beautiful model, 
and oil or before a wind she sailed 
like a witch; but that was all that 
could be said in her praise. She was 
rotten to the core, incommodious, gad 
ill-pro's ided, badly manned, and worse 
commanded. American -built, she 
dated from the Short war, had served 
as a privateer, been taken by the 
British, passed through many vicis- 
situdes, and was in no condition for 
a long cruise in the Pacific. So 
mouldering w aa her fabric, that the 
reckless sailors, when seated in the 
foiecastle, dug their knives into the 
dank boards between them and 
eternity as easily as into the 
moist sides of some old ^ pollard 
oak, She was much dilapidated and 
rapidly becoming more so ; for 
Black Baltimore, the ship’s cook, 
when in want oi firewood, did not 
scruple to hack splinters from the 
bits and teams. Lugubrious indeed 
was the aspect of the forecastle. 
Landsmen, whose ideas of a sailor's 
sleeping-place are taken from the 
snow-w hifce hammocks and exquisitely 
clean berth-deck of a nun of war, or 
from the rough, but substantial com- 
fort of a well-appointed merchantman , 
can form no conception of the sur- 
passing and countless abominations 
of a Sou tli -Sea whaler. The “ Little 
Julc,” as her crew- affectionately styled 
her, was a craft of two hundred tons 
or thereabouts ; she had sailed with 
thirty-two hands, whom desertion had 
reduced to twenty, but these were $oo 
many for the cramped and putrid nock 
in which they slept, ate, and smoked, 
and alternately desponded or ware 
jovial, as sickness and discomfort, or 
a Saturday night's bottle and hopes of 
better luck, g# the upper hand. 
Want of room, however, im one of 
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fcfee Wfc grievances of which the own domestic opportunities of obser- 
Jalia’s crew complained. It wa* a vation. That'wcre unjust to the crow 
rtwpetnfle, not wortii the naming. They of the Julia, and wonld give no ade- 
tiopld* have submitted to close stow- quate idea of their sufferings. As a 
age, had the dunnage been decent. But purring tabby to a roaring jaguar, so 
instead of swinging in cosy hammocks, is a British black-beetle to a eock- 
they slept ♦ in bunks or wretched roach of the Southern Seas. Wo 
pigeon-holes, on fragments of sails, back our assertion by a quotation from 
unclean rags, blanket-shreds, and the our lamented friend Captain Cringle, 
like. Such unenviable accommoda- w ho in his especially graphic and attrac- 
tions ought hardly to have been tive style thus hits off the peculiarities 
disputed with thdr luckless posses- of this graceful insect. “ When full 
eors, who ueverthlcss w crc not allowed grow n,” saith Thomas, “ it is a large 
to occupy in peace then tookeu-dowil dingv brown -coloured beetle, about 
bunks and scanty bedding Two two inches long, with six legs, and 
races of creatures, time out of mind t\\ o fcclcr» as long as its body. It 
the curse of old ships in warm Liti- has a strong anti -hysterical flavour, 
tades, infested the Julia’s foiecastlc, something between lotfceu cheese and 
resisting all efforts to dislodge or asafeetida, and seldom stirs abroad 
exterminate them, sometimes even when the t>un is up, but lies concealed 
getting the upper hand, dispossessing in th^ most obscui e and obscene 
the tortured mariners, and driving crevices it can ueep into; so that, 
them on deck in ter ror and dcspaii . when it U seen, its wings and body 
The sick only, hapless martyrs unable are thickly “coveied t with dust and 
to lea\e their cribs, lay passive, if not diit of various shade-, whiclran} cul- 
resigned, and were tiampled under pint who chances to fall asleep with 
foot bv their ferocious and unfragrant his mouth* open, ^ sure to reap tho 
foes. These were rats andcockioaches. bcuefft of, as it lias a gnat propensity 
Typee— we use the name he boie to walk into it, paitl> for the sake of 
during his Julian tribulations — lecords the crumbs adhering to the njasti- 
a singular phenomenon in the noetur- cators, and al-o, apparently, with a 
nal habits of the last-named vermin, scientific clesiie to inspect, by accurate 
44 Every night tiny hail a jubilee, admcasuicment with the afoiesaid an- 
The ftist symptom was an unusual tcnnft', the state and coudilion of tho 
clustering and humming amongst the wlrdle potato-trap” A description 
swarms lining tho beams overhead, woithy of Buffon. Such weic the 
and the inside of the sleeping-plaeos. delicate inonsteis, the savoiuy sexi- 
1'his was succeeded by a piodigious pedes, with whom T)pcc and his 
coming and going on the pait ot those comiades had to wage incessant war. 
living out of right. Presently they all They wcio woi se oven than the rats, 
came forth; the larger borf racing over which weie certainly bad enough, 
the chests and planks; winged mon- 44 Tame a- Ti click’s mouse, tl ey stood 
sters darting to and fro in the air ; and in their holes, peering at you like old 
the small try buzzing in heaps almost ^audfatlicis in a doorway watch- 
in a state offtision. On the first alarm, ing for their puy, and disputing with 
all who were able darted on dock; the sailors the weevil-biscuit, rancid 
while some of the sick, who were too pork, aqd horse-beef, composing the 
feeble, lay perfectly quiet, the dis- Julia’s stores : smothering them- 

tracted vermin running ov er them at selves, the lusnon-v ermin, in molasses, 
pleasure. The performance lasted some which thereby acquired a rich wood- 
ten minutes.’* Persons there are, cock flavour, wdiose cause became 
weak enough to view with loaithipg manifest when the treac le-jar ran 
and aversion certain sable insects low, gieatly to the disgust and cou- 
th at stray at night in kitchen or in -tern, it ion of* tlic biped consumers, 
pantry, and barbarous enough tocir- There wcio no delicate * feeders on 
enmveut and destroy the odoriferous board, but this sacchamie essence 
colooptora* by artful devices of glass of rat was too much even for the 
traps ami seariet w afers. Such per- unscrupulous stomachs of South-Sea 
wwm w!U probably form their, ideas whalers. A queer #tet they w crc on 
of Ttpce’- cockroaches from their board tint Sydney barque. IV per 
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Jack, the captain, was a feeble Cock- 
ney, of meek spirit and puny frame, 
who glided about the vessel in a 
nankeen jacket and cauvass pumps, a 
laughing-stock to his crew. The 
real command devolved upon the 
chief mate, John Jerrain — a good 
sailor and brave fellow, but violent, 
and given to drink. The junior mate 
had deserted; of the four barpooners 
only one was left, a fierce barbarian 
of a New Zealander— an excellent 
mariner, whose stock of English was 
limited to nautical phrases and a 
frightful power of oath, but who, in 
spite of his cannibal origin, ranked as 
a sort of officer, in virtue of his har- 
poon, and took command of the ship 
when mate and captain were absent. 
What a capital stoiy, by the bye, 
Typoe tells us of one of this Bern bo's 
whaling exploits! New Zealanders 
are brave and bloodthirsty, and ex- 
cellent harpooners, and the> act up to 
the South - Seaifian’s war-cry, “A 
dead whale or a stove boat 1” There 
is a world of wild romance and thril- 
ling adveutnre in the occaiional 
glimpses of the whale fishery afforded 
us in Omoo ; a strange picturesque- 
ness and piratical mystery about the 
lawless class of seamen engaged iu it. 
♦Such a portrait gallery as Typee 
makes out of the Julia’s crew, begin- 
ning with Chips and -Bungs, the 
carpenter apd cooper, the “ Cods," or 
leaders of the forecastle, and descend- 
ing until he arrives at poor Itopc 
Yarn, or liopey, as he was called, 
a stunted journeyman baker from 
llolbom, the most helpless and 
forlorn of all land - lubbers, the 
butt and drudge of the ship's com- 
pany! A Bane, a Portuguese, a 
Finlander, a savage from E&varhoo, 
sundry English, Irish, and Americans, 
a daring Yankee beach-comber, called 
Salem, and Sydnc^Sen, a funaway 
ticket-of-leave-msi^riWe up a crew 
much too weak to do any good In the 
whaling way. But^be best fellow on 
board, and by far the most remark- 
able, was a disciple of Esculapius, 
known as Doctor Long- Ghost. jJev- 
min is a good portrait; so is Cap- 
tain Guy ; but Long- Ghost is a 
jewel of a boy, a complete original, 
hit off with uncommon felicity. 
Nothing is told ns of his early 
life. Typec takes him up on board 


the Julia, shakes hand* wftl/hMu 
in tho last page of the book, mm& 
informs us that he has never sfatee 
seen or heard of him. So we become 
acquainted with but a small section of 
the doctor’s life ; liis subsequent ad* 
venturer are unknown, and, save a 
chance hint or two, his previous 
career is a mystery, unfathomable as 
the Tahitian coast, where, within a 
biscuit's toss of the coral shore; 
soundings there are none. Now and 
then ho would obscurely refer to days 
more palmy and prosperous than 
those spent on boaid the Julia, But 
however great the contrast between 
his former fortunes and his then lowly 
position, he exhibited much ealm 
philosophy and cheerful resignation. 
He was evon merry and facetious, a 
practical wag of the very first order, 
and as such a great favourite with the 
whole ship’s company, tho captain 
excepted, lie had arrived at SydndjT 
iu an emigrant ship, had expended 
liis resources, and entered as doctor 
on board the Julia. All British 
whalers arc bound to carry a medio®, 
who h treated as a gentleman, *0 
long as ho behaves as such, and ba» 
nothing t<? do but to drug the men and 
pi.iy drafts with the captain. At 
first Long-Ghost and Captain Guy 
hit it off very well ; until, in an un- 
lucky hour, a dispute about politics 
destroyed their harmonious associa- 
tion. The captain got a thrashing; 
the mutinous doctor was put in con- 
fin ement and on bread and water, ran 
an ay from the ship, was* pursued, 
captured, and again imprisoned, lie- 
leased at last, he resigned his office, 
refused to do duty, and wont forward 
amongst the men. This was more 
magnanimous than wise. Long- 
Ghost was a sort of medical Tom 
Coffin, a raw-boned giant, upward* of 
two yards high, one of those mejt to 
whom the between-decks of a small 
craft is a residence little less afflicting 
than one of Cardinal Balm's i ms 
cage,. And to ooq who “ had cer- 
tainly, at some time or other, spent 
money, drank Burgundy, and aase* 
dated with gcntlemou, ,tbo Joltys 
forecastle must have contained 4 host 
of disagreeables, irrespective of rets 
and cockroaches, -of ite low *wf t a*8 
odours, damp timbers, anddoagena- 
like aspect. The captain’s tame, if 
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km Random tkm that of t royal 
yacht or New York liner, sorely 
liMt something better than the 
Vmiiftt hard as gun -flints and 
thoroughly honeycombed, and the 
ahot^soup, “ great round peas polish- 
leg themselves like pebbles by rolling 
about in tepid water,” on which the 
restive man of medicine was fain to 
exercise hjp grinders daring his abode 
^toward. As regarded society, he 
lost little by relinquishing that of Guy 
the Cockney, since he obtained in ex- 
change the intimacy of Melville the 
Yankee, who, to judge from his book, 

- mat be exceeding good company, and 
to whom he was a great resource. The 
doctor was a man of learning and 
accomplishments, who had made the 
iaost. of his time whilst the sun shone 
on his side the hedge, and had rolled 
his ungainly carcass over half tffc 
world. “ He quoted Virgil, and 
talked of Hobbes of Malmsbuiy, be- 
sides repeating poetry by the canto, 
especially {Ludibr&s. In the easiest 
way imaginable, he could refer to an 
amour he had iu Palermo, his lion- 
hunting before breakfast among the 
Cadres, and the quality of the codec 
to be diunk in Muscat.” Strangely 
must such reminiscences have sounded 
la a whaler's forecastle, with D nnks 
the Dane, Finland Von, and Wymou- 
too the Savage, for auditors. 

The Julia had hitherto had little 
luck in her cruise, and could scarcely 
hope for better in the state in which 
Typee found her. Besides the losses 
*>y desertion, lier crew was weakened 
by disease. Several of the men lay 
sick in their berths, wholly unfit for 
duty. The captain himself was ill, 
and alj would have derived benefit 
from a short sojourn in port ; but this 
could not be thought of. The (li&ei- 
* pline of the ship was bad, and the 
sailors, desperate and unruly fellows, 
discontented, as well they might be, 
with their wretched provisions and un- 
comfortable state, were not to be trusted 
on or near shore. Three-fourths of 
them, had they once set foot on dry 
land, would have absconded, taken 
refuge in the woods or amongst 
the savages, and have submitted to 
any amount of tatfo#, paint, aadnese- 
mgfcg, rather than return to the 
ship* Already, at St Christina, one 
«f the Marquesas, a large party had 


made their escape in two of the 
four whale-boats, scuttling the third, 
and catting the tackles of the fourth 
nearly through, so that when Bembo 
jumped in to clear it away, man and 
boat went souse into the water. By the 
assistance of a French corvette, and 
by bribing the king of the country 
with a musket and ammunition, the 
fugitives were captured. But it was 
more than probable that they and 
others would renew the attempt 
should opportunity offer; so there was 
no alternative bnt to keep the sea, and 
hope for better days and .for the con- 
valescence of the invalids. Two of 
these died. Neither Bible nor Prayer- 
book were on board the godless craft, 
and like dogs, without form of Christian 
burial, the dead were launched into the 
deep. The situation ol the survivors 
inspired with considerable uneasiness 
the few amongst them capable of re- 
flection. .Tlte captain was ignorant 
of navigation ; it waft the mate who, 
from the commencement of the 
voyage, had .kept the ship’s reckon- 
ing, and kept il all to himself. He 
had only to get washed overboard in 
a gale, or to walk over in 4 a drunken 
fit, to leave his shipmates in a fix of 
the most unpleasant description, 
ignorant of latitude, longitude, and of 
every thing else necessary to be known 
to guide the vessel on her course. 
And as to the sperm whales, which 
Jermiu had promised them iu such 
abundance th a t they would only have to 
Strike and take, not a single fin showed 
itself. At last the captain was reported 
dying, and the mate took counsel with 
Long-Ghost, Typee, and others of the 
crew. Ho would gladly li«»ve con- 
tinued the cruise, but liis wish was 
overruled, and the whaler’s stem woj> 
turned towards the Society Islands. 

The first glimpse of the peaks of 
Tahiti Was haileA with transport by 
the Julia’s mariners. They 

had got a notion that if the captain 
left the ship, thtir articles were no 
longer binding, and they should be 
free to follow hie example. And, at 
any rate, the sickness on board and 
the shaky condition of the barque, 
guaranteed them, as they thought, 
long and blissful leisure amongst the 
waving palm-groves and soft-eyed 
Neuhas of Polynesia. Their arrival 
in sight of Papeetoe, the Tahitian 
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capital, was welcomed by tfce boom of 
cannon. The frigate Heine Blanche, at 
whosd fore flew the flag of Admiral 
D xl Petit Thouars, thus celebrated the 
compulsory treaty, concluded that 
morning, by which the island was 
ceded to the French. 

Captain Gut and his baggage were 
now set on shore, and it was soon 
apparent to his men that whilst ho 
nursed himself In the pure climate and 
pleasant shades of Tahiti, they wove to 
put to sea under the mate’s orders, 
and after a certain time to touch aguin 
at the island, and take off their com- 
mander. The vessel was* not even 
allowed to go into port, although 
needing lcpairs, and in fact unsca- 
worthy ; and as to healing the sick, 
selfish Paper Jack thought only of 
Bolacing his own infirmities. The 
fury of the ill-fed, reckless, discon- 
tented crew, on discovering the project 
of thcii superiors, passed all bounds. 
Chips aud Bungs volunteered to head 
a mutiny, and a louud-robin was 
drawn up and signed But when 
Wilson, an old acquaintance of /Suy’s, 
and acting consul in the absence of mis- 
sionary Pritchard, came on board, the 
gallant cooper, who derived much of his 
courage from the grog-kid, was cowed 
and craven. The grievances brought 
forward, amongst others that ot the 
balt-hoisc, (a horse’s lioot with the shoe 
on, so swore the cook, had been found 
in the pickle,) w r eie treated as trifles 
and pooh-poohed by the functionary, 
48 a minute gentleman with a viciously 
pugged nose, and a decidedly thin 
pair of legs.” But if Bungs allowed 
himself to be brow-beaten, so did not 
his comrades. Yankee Salem flou- 
rished a bowie-knife, and such alarm- 
ing demonstrations were made, that the 
counselbt, ad the sailors persisted in 
calling the consul, thought it wise to 
beat a retreat. Jermin now tried 
his hand, holding wit/dbrilliant pros- 
pects of a rich cargo of sperm oil, and 
a pocket-full of dollars for every man 
on his return to Sydney. The muti- 
neers were proof alike against menace 
and blandishment, and, at the secret 
instigation of Long Ghost and Typee, 
resolutely refused to do duty. The 
consul, who had promised to return, 
did not show ; and at tost the mate, 
having now but a few invalids and 
tadsmen to work the ship and keep 


her off shore, was competed rff anker 
the harbour. The Julia came to»ga 
anchor within cable’s length* of the 
French frigate, on board which am* 
sul Wilson repaired to obtain an ins- 
tance. The Heine Blanche waa to 
sail in a few days for Valparaiso, «n A*, 
the mutineers expected to go with 
her and be delivered up to a British 
man-of-war. Undismayed by this 
prospect, they continued stanch m 
their contumacy, and presently an 
armed cutter, 44 painted a * pirate 
black,’ its crew a dark, grim-looking 
set, and the 4 officers uncommonly 
tierce-looking little Frenchmen,” con- 
veyed them on board the frigate, 
where they were duly handcuffisd, 
and secured by the ankle to a great 
iron bar bolted down to the berth- 
deck. 

* Touching the proceedings on* board 
the French man-of-war, its imperfect 
discipline, and the' strange, un-iuna- 
tical way ot carrying on the" duty, 
Typee is jocular and satirical. Asm-' % J 
rioan though he be— and, but for occa- ' 
sional slight yankeeisms in his style, 
we might have doubted even mat 
fact — he has evidently much more 
sympathy with his cousin John Bull 
than witn bis country’s old allies, the 
French, whom he freely admits to be 
a clever and gallant nation, whilst he 
broadly hints that their valour is not 
likely to be displayed to advantage on 
the water. He finds too much of the 
military style about their marine in- 
stitutions. Sailors should be fighting 
men, but not soldiers or musket-car- 
riers, as they all are in turn in the 
French navy. He laughs at or ob- 
jects to every thing; the mustaches 
of the officers, the system of punish- 
ment, the sour wine that replaces 
rum and water, the soup instead of 
junk, the pitiful Httle roils baked Oh 
board, and distributed in Ben of hard 
biscuit. And whilst praising the 
build of their ships — the only thing 
about them he docs prrise— heetoen* 
lafces a hope, which sounds me a * 
doubt, that they will not soma day 
M into the hands of the people across 
the Channel. 44 In cose of war,” ha 
says, “ what a fluttering of French 
ensigns there would be 1 for the 
Frenchman makes but m in &fB&mt 
ds mm, and though for the mmjm 
he tights well enough* s omriw m or 
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oifcer\e seldom fight# well enough to 
b#W;; n -^at sea, be it understood. We 
«Ht ra&ter at a loss to comprehend 
the*femffiwrity shown by Typee with 
the Internal arrangements and archi- 
tecture of the Heine Blanche. His 
Jame on board was passed in fetters ; 
at nightfall on tin fifth day he left 
the ship. How, we ar% curious to 
know, did he become acquainted 
With the minute details of “ the crack 
craft in the French navy,” with the 
disposition of her guns and decks, the 
complicated machinery by which ccr-* 
tain exceedingly simple things were 
done, and even with the lick hangings, 
mirrors, and niahogany of the commo- 
dore’s cabin ? Surely the ragged and 
disreputable mutineer of the Julia, 
whose foot had scarcely touched the 
gangway, when ho w r as hurried into 
confinement below, could have had 
scanty opportunity for such observa- 
tions. unless, indeed, Hci man Mel- 
ville, or Typce, or the Rover, or by 
whatever other alias he bo known, 
instead of creeping in at the hawse- 
holes, was w doomed on the quarter- 
deck and admitted to the gun-room, 
or to the commodore’s cabin, au 
honoured guest in broad-cloth, not a 
despised merchant seaman in 4 canvass 
frock and hat of tarpaulin. We shall 
not dwell on these small inconsis- 
tencies and ovoi bights in an amusing 
book. We prefer accompanying the 
Julia’s crew to 'Tahiti, where they 
were put on shore contrary to their 
•expectations, and not altogether to 
their satisfaction, since they had an- 
ticipated a rapid run to Valparaiso, 
the fag-end of a cruise in an English 
nfan-of-w ar, and a speedy discharge 
at Portsmouth. Paper Jack and 
Consul Wilson bad other designs, and 
still hoped to reclaim them to their 
duty on board the crazy Julia. On 
their stubborn refusal, they were 
ghtfn in charge to a fat, good-hu- 
moured, old Tahitian, called Captain 
Bob, ^to, at the head of an escort of 
native#, conveyed them up the coun- 
try to a Sort of shed, known a& the 
Calabooza Beretanee or English jail, 
used as a prison for refractory sailors. 
This commences Typee’s shore-going 
adventures, not leas pleasant ana 
original than »his sea-faring ones; 
although it is with some regret that 
lose sight of the vermin-haunted 


barque, on whose board such strange 
and exciting scene# occurred. 

Throughout the book, however, fun 
and incident abound, and wo are con- 
soled for our separation from poor 
little Jule, by the curious insight we 
obtain into tl*e manners, morals, and 
condition of the gentle savages, on 
whom an a t tempted* civilisation has 
brought far more curses than blessings. 

“ How plSwsant were the songs ofToobonai,’* 

how gladsome and grateful the rustle 
of leaves and tinkle of lills, and silvcr- 
toned voices of Tahitian uiaidens, to 
the rough seamen who had so long 
been * cabined, cribbed, confined,” in 
the J ulia’s filthy forecastle ! N ot that 
they were allowed free range of the 
Eden of tlie South Seas. On board the 
Heine Blanche their ankles had been 
manacled to an iion bar ; in the Cala- 
booza, (from the Spanish c akibozo, a 
dungeon,) .they were placed in rude 
wooden stocks twenty feet long, 
constructed for the paiticulai benefit 
of refractory mariners. Thcie they 
lay, inf ny men all of a row, fed upon 
taro (Indian turnip) and hread-fiuit, 
and covered up at night with one huge 
counterpane of brown tappa, the na- 
tive ( loth. It w as ow mg to no friendly 
indulgence on the part of Guy and 
the consul, that their dietw as so agree- 
able and salutary. Every morning 
Ropey came grinning iuto the prison, 
with a bucket full of the old worm- 
eaten biscuit from the Julia. It 
was a huge treat to the unfortunate 
Cockney, thus to be instiuinental in 
the annoyance of his former persecu- 
tors; and lucky for him that then* 
limbo’d legs prevented their row arding 
liis v isible exultation otherwise than 
bysa shower of maledictions. They 
swore to starve rather tjjan consume 
the maggoty provender. Luckily the 
natives had it in very different esti- 
mation. They di#not mind maggots, 
and held British biscuit to be a 
piquant and delicious delicacy. So 
in exchange for then* allotted ration, 
the mutineers obtained a small quan- 
tity of vegetable food, and an unli- 
mited supply of oranges, thanks to 
which refreslung regimen the sick 
were speedily restored to health. And 
after a few days ef stocks and sub- 
mission, jolly old Captain Bob, who 
spoke sailor’s English, and obstinately 
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claimed intimacy with Captain Cook, 
— whose visit to the island had oc- 
curred same years before life birth- 
relaxed his severity, and allowed the 
captives their freedom during the day. 
They profited of this permission to 
forage a little, in a quiet way ; as- 
sisting at pig-Mllings, and dropping in 
at dinner-time upon the wealthier of 
their neighbours. Tahitian hospitality 
is boundless, and the more praise- 
worthy that the island, although so 
fertile, produces but a scanty amount 
of edibles. Bread-fruit is the chief 
robourcc ; ftsli, a Very important One, 
the < Uief dependence of many of the 
pooi or natives. There is little industry 
amongst them, and on the sponta- 
neous produce of the soil the shipping 
make heavy demands. Polynesian 
indolence is proverbial. Very light 
labom would enable the Tahitians to 
roll in riches, at least according to 
th^ir own estimate thq value of 
money and ot the luxuries it piocurcs. 
The sugar-cane is indigenous to the 
i iland, and of remarkably hne quality; 
cotton is of icady grow th; but tfio fine 
existing plantations “aio owned and 
voikcd by whites, who would rather 
pay a drunken sailor eighteen or 
twenty Spanish dollars a month, than 
hire a sober nathc for his lisli and 
taro." Wholly without energy, the 
Tahitians saunter away them lives in 
a state of drowsy indolence, aiming 
only at the avoidance oi trouble, ami 
the sensual enjoyment of the ritoment. 
The race rapidly diminishes. “In 
1777, Captain Cook estimated the 
population of Tahiti at about two 
hundred thousand. By a regular 
census taken sonic four or five years 
ago, it was found to be only nine 
thousand !” Diseases of various kinds, 
entirely of European inti eduction, and 
chicfiy the result of drunkenness and 
debauchery, account fpr this* frightful 
decrease, which nfnist result in the 
extinction of the aborigines. 

* The palm- tie© shall grow, 

The coral shall spread, 

But man shall ©ease.” 

So runB an old Tahitian prophecy, 
soon to be realised. And if Pomaree, 
who is under forty years of ago, 
proves a long-lived sovereign, she 
may chance to find herself a queen 
without subjects. Concerning her 


modesty and her court, TypeeisJMMtt 
and diverting. This is anageofou**^ 
and although her dominions be of Him 
smallest, her people few and feebfcv 
and her prerogative wofully dipped, 
she of Tahiti has made some noise M 
the world, and attracted«a fair 
of public attention. At one tim% 
indeed, she was almost Us mum 
thought of and talked about as tor 
more civilised and puissant Europe®# 
sisters. In France, La lleim Pomankf 
was looked upon as a far more inter- 
esting personage than Spanish Isabel or 
Portuguese Maria ; and extraordinary 
notions were formed as to the appear- 
ance, habits, and attributes of her 
dusky majesty. Distance favoured 
delusion, and Frenoh imagination ran 
riot in conjecture, until the reports of 
the valiant Tliouars, and his squadron 
Of protection, dissipated the enchant- ^ 
ment, and reduced Pomaree to her * 
true character, that of a lazy, dirty, 
licentious, Polynesian savage, who 
walks about barefoot, drinks spirits, 
and hen-pecks her husband. H At 
1 oal name is Aimata, but she assumed, 
on ascending the throne, the royal 
patronymic by which she is best 
known. There were Ca?*ars in Borne, 
therd are Pomaiecs in Tahiti. The < 
name was oiigiiudly assumed by fe 
great Otoo, (to bo read of in Captain 
Cook,) who united the whole island 
under one crown. It descended to 
hi*, son, and llicn to hisr grandson, 
who came to the throne an jrifant, 
and, dying > oung, was succeeded by 
her present majesty, Pomaree Vahinee 
I., the first female Pomaree. .This 
*lady has been twice married, Her 
first husband was h king's son, bqt 
the union was- ill assorted, a diyorca 
obtained, and she took up with one 
Tance, a chief from the neighbouring 
island of Iinceo. She leads him a 
dog's life, and he consoles himself by 
getting drunk. In that state, heanow 
and then violently breaks .out* iSwa- 
teums the royal authority, tosqtos * 
his wife, and smashes the creepy, * 
Captain Bob gave Typoe *n account 
of a burst of this -sort* width 
occurred about seven years ago. 
Stimulated by the seditious advto pf 
Iris boon companions, and qpder ns 
influence of an uuusunUy large &$e 
of strong waters, the 
bonsort forgot the respect due to fife* 
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*ffo Ad wereigft, mounted Ms borne, 
an run foil tlltut the royal cavalcade, 
out for* tbetr afternoon ride in the 
pack. One maid of honour was floored, 
the rest fled in tenor, save and except 
Pbmaree, who stood her ground like a 
*m«h, and apostrophised her insubor- 
dinate spouse iu the choicest Tahitian 
TBffltthigsgate. For once her eloquence 
feted of effect. Draped from her 
Bfose, her personal charms were dete- 
riorated by a severe thumping on the 
fece. Tffis done, Othcllo-Tanee at- 
tempted to strangle her, and was in tv 
fair way to succeed, when her loving 
subjects came to her rescue. So 
Muons a crime could not be over- 
looked, and Tanec was banished to 
his native island ; but after a short 
time* he declared his penitence, made 
amende kottorable , and was restored to 
favour. He does not very often ven- 
ture to thwart the will of his rojal 
wife, much less to laise Ills hand 
against her sacred person, but submits 
with exemplary patience to her 
Caprices and abuse, and even to the 


brethren to captivity rambled over the 
verdant slopes and through the cool 
groves of Tahiti, bathed in the moun- 
tain streams, and luxuriated in orange 
orchards, where “ the trees formed a 
dense shade, spreading overhead a 
dark, rustling vault, groined with 
boughs, and studded here and there 
with the ripened spheres, like gilded 
balls.” Then they had plenty of so- 
ciety; native visitors flocked to see 
them, and Doctor Johnson, a resident 
English physician, was constant in his 
attendance, knowing that the Consul 
must pay his bill. Three French 
priests also called upon them, one of 
■whom proved to be no Frenchman, 
but a portly, handsome, good-hu- 
moured Irishman, well known and 
much disliked by the Polynesian pro- 
testant missionaries. A strong attempt 
was made ta Guy and Wilson to get 
the men to do duty. A schooner was 
about to sail for Sydney, and they 
were threatened to b(* sent thither tor 
trial. They still refused to hand rope 
or break biscuit* on boaid the Julia. 


manual admonitions she not (infre- 
quently bestows upon him. 

Upon the whole, litc at the Cala- 
booza was not very disagreeable. The 
prisoners, now only nominally so, had 
little to complain of, except occasional 
short commons, aiismg not from un- 
willingness, but from disability, on 
the part of the kind-hearted natives, 
to satisfy the cravings of the knngiy 
whalers, who*e appetites were remark- 
able, especially that of lanky Doctor 
LongGnoat. The doctor was a stickler 
for quality as well as quantity; the, 
memory of his claret and bcccatico days * 
still clung to him,* like the scent of the 
roses to Tom Moore’s bioken gallipot ; 
he was* curious in condiments, and 
whilst devouring, grumbled at the 
unseasoned viands of Tahiti. Cayenne 
and Harvey abounded not in those 
latitudes, but pepper and salt were on 
board the Julia, and the doctor pre- 
vailed on Bope Yam to bring him a 
supply. “This he placed in a small 
leather wallet, a monkey bag (so called 
by sailors) usually worn as a purse 
about the neck. ‘In my poor opinion,’ 
said Long Ghost, as* he tucked the 
.wallet ont of sight, ‘it behoves a 
stranger in Tahiti to have his knife in 
wgdtness, and his cantor dang.’* And 
«fos equipped, the doctor and Ml 


Long 4"rhost made some cutting re- 
marks on the captain; and the bailors, 
who had been taken down to the 
Consul's office for examination, began 
to bully, and talked of carrying off 
Consul and Captain to beai them 
company in the Calabooza. The same 
ill success attended subsequent at- 
tempts, until Captain Gilv was com- 
pelled to look out for another crew, 
which 8c obtained with difficulty, und 
by a considerable advance ol hard 
dollars. And at last, “It was Sunday 
in Tahiti, and a glorious morning, 
when Captain Bob, w r addling into 
the Calabooza, startled us by announ- 
cing, ‘Ah, my boy — shippee you, 
liarr*e — maky sail ! ’ in other words, 
the Julia was off,” and hgd taken her 
stores of old biscuit with her : so the 
next morning the inmates of the 
Calabooza were without rations. Tlie 
Consul w ould supply none, and it was 
pretty ovkletft that he rather desired 
the departure of the obstinate seamen 
from that part of the island. The 
whole of his proceedings with regard 
to them had served but to render 
him ridiciilous, and he wished them 
out of his neighbourhood ; but the 
ex-prisouers found themselves prqttjr 
comfortable, and preferred remaining. 
They were better off than they had 
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for some time been, for Jenrdn— not 
such a bad fellow, after all— had 
sent them their chests ashore ; and 
these, besides supplying them with 
sundry necessaries, gave them im- 
mense importance in Tahitian eyes. 
They had been kindly treated before, 
but now they were courted and flat- 
tered, like younger sons in marching 
regiments, tv ho suddenly step into 
the family acies. The natives crowded 
round them, eager to swear eternal 
friendship, according to an old Poly- 
nesian custom, once universal in the 
islands, but that has fallen into con- 
siderable dighse, except when some- 
thing is to be-gained by its observance, 
A gentleman of the name of Kooloo 
faxed fan affections upon Typce — or 
rather upon his goods and chattels , 
for when he liad wheedled him out of 
a regatta shirt, and other small pieces 
of finery, lie transferred his affections 
to a newly-ai lived sailoi, whose chest 
was bettei lined,. and who bestowed 
on him a love-token, in the shape of a 
heavy pea-jacket. In this garment, 
closely buttoned up, Kooloo took morn- 
ing piomcuades, with the tropicdJ sun 
glaring down upon him. He fre- 
quently nut Ins former friend, b'«t 
passed him with a careless “ How d’ye 
do?” which piesontly dwindled into 
a nod “ In one week’s timo,” says 
poor Typee, u he gave me the rut 
direct, and lounged by without even 
nodding He must have taken me 
foi paifc of the landscape.” 

After a while the contents of the 
chests, and even the chests themselves 
— esteemed by the Tahitians most 
valuable pieces of fuiniture — were 
given or bartered away, and, as the 
Consul still infused them rations, the 
sailors knew not how to live. The 
natives helped them as much as they 
could, but their larders were scantily 
furnished, and they grew tired of 
feedingfifteenhungry idlers. So at last 
the latter made a morning call upon 
the Consul, who, being unwilling t p 
withdraw, and equally so to press, 
charges which he knew would not be 
sustained, refused to have any thing 
to £$y to them. Thereupon some of the 
party, strong in principle and Resolu- 
tion, and seeing how grievous an 
annoyance their presence was to their 
enemy, Wilson, swqpg to abide hear 
him and never to leave hiqt Others, 


less obstinate or more impafkatof 
a change, resolved to decamp flromthh 
Calabooza. The first to depart were 
Typee and Long Ghost. They Mt 
received intelligence of a new planta- 
tion in Imeeo, recently formed by 
foreigner, who wanted white labour- 
ers, and weie expected at Papeete© ti)F* 
seek them. With these men they* 
took service under the naufes of Peter 
and Paul, at wages of fifteen silver* 
dollars a month ; and, aftoi an affect* 
ing separation from their shipmates — 
w^ose respectable character may be 
judged of by the fact, that one of them 
picked Long Ghost’s pocket in the 
\ery act of embracing him,-rthoy 
sailed away for Imeeo, and arrived 
without accident in the valley of 
Martair, where the plantation wna 
situate. The chapters lecording their 
stay here aio amongst the very 
best in the book, full of lich, quiet fun. 
Typee gives a capital description of 
his employers They were two in num* 
ber, both “ whole-souled fellows ; onq 
was a tall lobust Yankee, born in the 
backw oods of Maine, sallow, and with 
a long faoe , the other, a short little 
Cockney w ho had fii ^t clapped his ©yea 
on the Monument.” Zoke the Yankee, 
had chiisteMd his comrade u Shorty;" 
and Shorty looked up to him with 
respect, and yielded to him in mos$ 
things. Both showed themselves - 
well disposed towards their new 
labourers, whom they at once dis 
covei ed to be superior to their station. 
And they soon found, their society so 
agreeable, that f %y were willing th 
keep them to d<f itle more than no- 
minal woik. A* to making them 
efficient tam som, % they quickly 
gave up that idea, i a sailor, Type* 
had little fancy forUasbandiyt; and 
thedocte*' >und his long back terribly 
in his wk when requested to dig 
potatoes am toot stumps, under a 
sun which, \ Shorty said, “ was hot 
enough to mt v the nose hpff a braes 
monkoy.” Long Ghost very soont 
gave In; the extraction of A siiuds 
tree-rgot settled him ; he pleaded 1% 
ness, and retned to his bnnmock, mt •> 
was considerably vexed w hen m 
heard the Yankee propose a buttMk 
hunting expedition, in which, as afltk 
man, he could not decently take part* „ 
This was only the prologue tp Mi 
annoyances. Mosquitoes, unknown^ 
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Tahiti, Abound in Imeeo. They were their 
(brought 'thetjfy according to a native 
|»y core Nathan Coleman, of 
■llaatucfaft, w%e, in revenge for some 
led , grievance, towed a rotten 
' >b|f^ ashore, and left it in a 
“’taro patch, where the ground 
t end ★tun®, JJuscpritoes 
insult. 4< When tormented 
by thrift, | foiled much relief in 
the word Coleman with 
another of oaeVytWblc, otui pi onounc- 
lng together energetically,” The 
Chapter 5s very amusing, 
shewing the various comical and 
ingenious manoeuvres of the friends 
m Avoid tliefr toi mentors, and obtain 
Jb nights sleep. At last they entered 
A fishing canoe, paddled some distance 
from shore, and dropped the native 
anchor, a stone setuied to a rope. 

They were aw akened iu the mornipg 
by the motion of theii boat Zehe 
was wading in the shallow water, and 
towing them from -a reef towards 
winch they had diiftcd. “The water- 
sprites had lolled oui stone otit of its 
noose, and we had floated away.” 

£ iis was a nanow escape, but never- 
ele^s they stuck to then floating bod- 
steadas the only possible sleeping plac e. 

A day’s successful hunti^, followed 
by a famous supper am"olhfieation 

{ nder a banian- tiec, put the doctor 
i «ootl humour, and ho made himself 
agreeable. The natives beheld 
hjs w%g$sh pranks with infinite ad- 
miration, and Zckc^, looked upon him 
wdtb particular* favour ; so muih so, 
that when upon the following morn- 
ing order came from a ship at 
Papecfce, for a supply of potatoes, he 
almost hesitated to tell' funny Peter to 
Assist in digging them tip. But the 
emergency pi eased, and the woik must 
bo done So Peter pud Paul weie set 
to unearth the vegetables. Tins was no 
veiy cruel tack, for u the i it h tawny soil 
warned specially adapted to the ciop , 
the groat yellow murphies rolling out 
of the hms like eggs from <a nest.” 

But whfep they w ere dpg up, th£y had 
th be carried to the beach ^ and jo this 
part of the business the lazy adven- 
turers had a special dislike, although 
S5dte kindly provided Ihem, to lighten 
their toll, with what he called the 
barrel machine— a sort of rmal sedan, 
in which the servants carried their 
loads with comparative case, whilst 
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employers sweated under 
shouldered hampers. But no allevia- 
tion could reconcile the sailor and tlio 
physician to this novel and unpleasant 
labour, and tho potato-digging was 
the last piece of work, deserving the 
name, that either of them did. jyfew 
days afterwards they gave 4oeir 
masters warning,' greatiy to the vex- 
ation of Zeke, although be received 
tho notice with true Yankee hnper- 
tuibabiliiy. He proposed that Long 
Ghost, who, after the hunt, had shown 
considerable culinary skill, should 
assume ^thq office of cook, and that 
Panl-Typee should only work when 
it suited aim, which would not have 
been very often. The offer was 
friendly and favourable, but if was 
infused. A hospitable invitation to 
lemain as guests' as long as waS'Con* 

\ cnient to them, was likewise rejected, 
and,* bent upon a ramble, the resthm 
adscntureis left the vale of Hartair. 
Eveu gidatcr inducements Would pro- 
bably have been insufficient to keep 
them there. Thoj had been so long 
on the rove, that change, of scene had 
become essential to their happiness. 
The dpctoi, especially, was anxious to 
be oft to Tamai, an inland village on 
the borders of a lake, wheie tho fruits 
w ere the finest, and the women the 
most beautiful and unsophisticated in 
all tho Society Islands. Epicurean 
Long Ghost had set his mind upon 
visiting this terrestrial paiadise, and 
thither his steady chum willingly ac- 
companied him. It wa# a day's 
jonrney on foot, allowing time for 
dinner and siesta ; and the path lay 
through wood and ravine, unpeopled 
save by wild cattle. About noon they 
ro<M Ucd the heart of the island, thus 
pleasantly described. “It was a 
gieen, cool hollow among the moun- 
tains, into which we at last dcsccudod 
with ajbound The place w as gushing 
with a u hundred springs, and shaded 
over with great solemn trees, on 
whose mossy boles the moisture stood 
iu beads.” There is something 
delightfully hydropathic in these lines ; 
they cool one like a shower-bath. He 
is a prime fellow, this common sailor 
MdviJJe, at such scraps of description, 
terse and true, placing the scene 
before ua in ten words. In long 
yarns ho indulges not, but of such 
happy touches aa the above, we could 
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, a score. Wt hats not room, wl I 4 m a 

either tor tWm, to an account of 
the rtftt^r «f two*, K»1 
habitants* and Hi hemiii 
perfhrmSd in secret, 
the atisstoari^by whom spch satouv 
aa#* are 4 M« 3 en« The place was 
Altogether so p$ea*a&t< that the doctor 
and hte fr&m entertained serious 
thenghts of eettUhif there^ or at least 
of making a long shay, wfcpn mt 
morning they were jnrt to fight by the 
amval of strangers, said to be mis* 
sionaues, with whom, vugrwrte as they 
were, they had ho wish to fall in* 80 
they returned to their friend* Zekc, 
nursing new and Ambitions projects 
They had no intention of remaining 
with the good-hearted Yankee, bat 
merely paid hhn a ttying visits and 
that with an interested motive What 
they waited of him was this Although 
feeing themselves gentlemen every 
inch, they were not always able to 
roavboe the wosM of thefr respec- 
tability. So they revived to have a 
passport, and pitched upon 'Zeke to 
manufacture it, he being well known 
and much lespected in imceo. Zekc 
was gratified by the compliment. and 
set to work with a rooster's quill, and 
a piece of dirty paper. “Evidently 
he was not accustomed to composition ; 
for hi|Jiterary throes were m violent, 
that tie doctor suggested that some 
sort of a C»sam&opermi<m might be 
necessary* The precious paper was 
at last finished; and a great curiosity 
it was. We were much diverted with 
his reasons to not dating it* 1 In this 
here dumneU climate,’ he observed , 1 a 
feller can’t keep the ran of the months, 
no how ; ’cause them’s no seasons, no 
summer and winter to go by* Orib’s 
etamally thinking it’s always July, 
it’s so pesky hot* A passport pro- 
vided, we cast about to some means 
of getMl^^TalOG• , ’ # 

The cteoUne of the XWrftiaa rac- 
narehy^the degradatiCh <jf the re$il 
house of Fomaree, is puxtMtotonr 
tm&m Tte tipm Stitt item a, 
erewa—a thmi mt, receded as 
present torn her steto*soVereigh uJ 
Engftnd,^-* has atom etort and 
a palace,* each as fhcymrt^ tot her 
power is little wm4hm ntoftud, her 
€^tej m seldom ,*M 
empty. Type© drain a w* 

tmgtgrnrem^mm 
you ua —no. cccl^xx. 


man 

George,’ $ ffl tjw incm-rig 

Otoo, to the first nusdonariesl* 
rites on a horse and X on a, 
Swh was the osso. He 




all the valley}. Bat, alas I _ . 
have changed' hour transient 
greatness ! Setae years finite. 1 
ree Vabioee 1, graadilsj 
pnood ■Otoe, treat feif» 

fcfa« 9 JWMJfiljr " 
agents, the -Kashina 
longing to officers or 
her harbours.” Into the t 
washerwoman - queen, 

Long Ghost were exceeding 
to penetrate. Vague ideas 
ana pfefeiment haunted theirl 
Dhlriug their Polynesian rrwtae 
had seen many instances of rapid i . 
vaacentent; vagabond foreigners, ttf 
all nations, domesticated in the mod. 
lies of chiefs and kings, and SOI 
times majricd to their daughters* 
sharing their poner At one -of , 
Tonga islands, a scfsro of pi! 
man officiated as onypearer 1 
king of the cannibals. The i 
of the Saffilwich .islands baa 
foreigners about his counts No< 
to beat the drum, a- wo* 

Portuguese to play the 
Mordocai, a juggler, to 
majesty with,ei 

of ban A Oti the Marquosau iUq 
HivarhOo, they had found an f 
sailor wHo had attained tp (he i 
dignity in fliq c#lntyy 

serted from* merchant sbjft 
once set dp, on h» oun hgok 
independent sovereign, witho 
minions, tint by «flapc#i^ei mai 
beJMgerent A musket and \ V 
cartridges wefe bis wjifio jpgr 
but in a laud w here war upas i 
lied on with the primitive 
and Javelin, they 
important to than 
dpvft his affiatfte. 
decisive victory. 

ton of HivaritOArec 
for his d$ingtds%3d 
of aprincq»s,and* 

' '*■ — * tnm.nr««w*.,„^ 
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<»d* tabooed, and otherwise paganized, 
becoming as big a bavago an any in 
the island. A blue shark adorned liLs 
- forehead ; a broad bar, of the same 
eofoiu’, traveled hU lace. The ta- 
booing was a lose ornamental but more 
MMikcidodly useful formality, for by it 
Jtls person was declared sacred and 
inviolable. Tjpoe and kib medical 
liad a strong prejudice against 
oomlo&n slmiks ami the like embellish- 
ments: but if these could be dispensed 
with,- they felt no disinclination to 
font* part of Tomarec’s household 
They had not quite made up their 
minds what olHce would bobt suit 
them, but their circumstances were 
unpfobperous, and they resolved untlo 
l*e, parifrufor. They understood that 
the queen was umbering around lief 
all the foreigners she comd recruit, to 
make head against the French. She 
was then at Taloo, a village on tin* 
coast pf Iineeo, and thither the two 
adventurers betook themselves, hop- 
ing to be at once elevated to impor- 
tant posts at court; but quite resigned, 
hi case of disappointment, to work a a 
clay -labourers iii asugar-pmniation, or 
go to sea iu, a whaler, then in the 
haiboni’for wood and water, "llisgnst- 
od wbh their desalt 01 ) , hand-to-mouth 
existence, thev > earned after respec- 
tability and a prime -ministership. To 
their * innrtiinc anticipations, lioth of 
tlic $ 1 seemed eas> oi attainment. 
J-Wg Uho^t, indeed, who, amongst 
his various m complishineniri, was a 
vny Prphotu* upon the \ iolm, insisted 
strongly upon the probability of hi* 
becoming a Tahitian Rfozio. But a 
necessary preliminary to the realisa- 
tion of theso ifhy-drcams, wassvpre- 
suntation at court, and that was diffit 
cult to obtain. Once before Queen 
Pouuroe, they deeded not but ilje, 
with Napoleonic sagacity, would dis- 
cern their merit h, and forthw 1 th make 
Typpc fuse admiral, and Long Ghost 
inap^tor-^cneval of hospitals. But 
they lacked an introduction. The pro- 
per emme, according to the practice of 
travelling nobodies, desirous oftintrud- 
big fh$*r piobeianfem into a foreign 
rwt, would have bora to apply to 
their ambassadors, Unfortunately 
Deputy-Consul Wihftm, the only per- 
son at hand of a dSptofortif character, 
ypm w no mrnm dJsjiosed to act as 
df t^e ceroimmfesidthe iii^nr- 


gents of tin* Julia. And their cootume, 
it must bo confessed, bcawly qualified 
them to appear at levee or drawing- 
room. A short time previously, their 
ragged and variegated garb had given 
them much tin* look of a brace of Po- 
lynesian Robert Macahfls. Type# 
had made himself a new frock out of 
two old ones, a blue and a red, the 
irregular mingling of the colours 
producing a pleasing parrot- like 
effect; a tattered &»l)ii t of printed 
c alioo was twisted round hh> head, 
turban-fashion, the bleeves dangling 
behind, ami bullockVhido »aniUU 
protected l>ib feet. Tift? doctor was 
still more fantastical in Ills attire, lie 
sported a roora, a garment similar to 
the South American poncho, a bort of 
mautlo or blanket, with a hole in the 
centre, tlirough which the head passes. 
This feimple article of apparel, whUh 
in the doctor's case was of coaive 
brown taj7pu, fell in fold* around his 
angular carcass, atul in cob) auction 
with a broad -brimmed hut of Ifn- 
nama grass, gave him tin? aspect of a 
dec uod grandee. Thus < lad, the two 
friends an ivod in the neighbourhood 
of the royal residence, and there were 
fortunate enough to foil in with Mr* 
Vo-Po, alvenev client Tahitian matron, 
who provided them with clean frock* 
and iroubers, such a& bailor^ wear, 
and in aQ respects was n$ good as a 
mother to them. Her husband, Jmo- 
miah Po-Po, a man of mkfcance and 
consideration, made them welcome in 
his Jionse, hat and fostered cm, 
without hope of foe or wompwBe. 
A l'ttle of this generous ho^taftty 
was owing to the hypciisy of that 
villain, Long Ghost, who, finding his 
entertainers devoutly disposed, mut- 
tered u ^ Grace before Meat” over the 
pueeulent little jx>rkera, baked a la 
fayon rfe Batbarw in the ground, upon 
whlcl^ their kind-hearted Amphit^on 
regaled them. But neither clean can- 
vass, nor simulai od jaoty, ®nfeed to 
draw upon tin) ambitious schemers the 
favourable notice of Qncscu permit. 
Accustomed to bailor*, ehe hold them 
cheap. A uniform, though but the 
moth-eaten undress of a wjlitfo 
fchMgn, would hkve bean a power- 
ful auxiliary to their projects of 
aggrandisement. Like some ottanMif 
her sox, Bomaree 1 mm a ewBtorf* 
coat, mid Amintaiiied in more pwapar* 
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<nid day# a formidable regiment of 
body-guards, in pasteboard shakos, 
and without breeches. 

To go to court, however, Typer aud 
hist comrade were fully resolved ; mid 
they were not vcrv scrupulous into 
the manner of their introduction. 
They made up to a Man jucsau gentle- 
man of herculean proportions, whose 
office it w as to tsike the princes of the 
blood an ailing iu his arm*. Typce, 
who spoke his language, and had been 
at his native village, soon ingratiated 
himself with Mai bonus, who intio- 
ducod them to one of the queen’s 
chamberlains. Briliery and corruption 
now came into play ■ a plug of to- 
bacco proved an excellent passport to 
within 4hc* royal precincts, but then 
Maibouft*. was auddenlv called uwaj , 
and the intrude found themselves 
a1>andoned to th< ii Ut\ amongst the 
1 idles of the couit, amiable and affable 
damsels, whoni r little “soft 1 sawder 1 ' 
induced to touduU them into the 
queen's own dn wing-room. Hois 
vmo collected uiuneiouscrtfd.lv aithie* 
ot European manufacture, sent a9)uc- 
v uis io Pmmueo. Wiitmg-dohk*, 
tut glass and beautiful china, valuable 
ongrav mgs, and gilt candciaoias, arms 
;.nd iiistnuntnUh oi all km&, lay 
y rauhtnl and broken, musty and rust - 
hnj «imfmg*tgi east calabashes, old mat 
tmg, paddles, fish-spoars. and lubbUh 


A 

of all kinds. It wiw 
and presently the queen canto;' 7 
hor private boudoir, attired In ft • 
silk gown and rhh shawls, twtw < ~ 
out shoos or stocking*. She lay di 
upon a mat, and ted herself with 
fingers. PtoatimptuoiU Long 
unabashed be foie royalty, was fyt 
mediately introduung himsolf Mfif 
friend ; but the attendants op^osetw^ 
foi v r ard procoeding, and, in doing my 
made £uch a fuss that the queen toc&ftti 
up trom her calabash of fish, parcelled? 
the stranger#, and ordered them o*#* l 
hu< h waa the first and last interview 
between Typce the maainer and Por- v 
mareo the queen. 

14 Disappointed in going to court, Wd & 
determined upon going to sen. 41 The * 
Leviathan, an American whaler, Ivy fs% ? 

ba. bour, and Type# shipped on btowd 
her. bong tjrkost would have dcjifr 
the &ame, but the Yankee captain 
liked the cut his jib, kwoio ho 

ft “ Sidney bird!* and would hat*# ». 
nought io say to him. TttkS? dl* ** 

v, Jed his advance of wages with 
medical hpeotre — (bank with him ft, 
parting bottle of wine, snnvpthlmvsty 
pun bused horn n" pilfering member of v 
Pomade’s household— and »aileil on; 

a w lulling cruise to tlie eoftjd of .Japan* 
We look forward with con Me nee and 
interest to an account of what tfieiv 
belli him. 


oua clays i, formidable regiment of 
body-guards, in pabteboard shakes, 
and without breeches 
To go to court, however, Typce and 
hib comrade were fully rebolved ; and 
they wore not vers scrupulous as to 
the manner of their introduction. 
They made up to a M-irquesan gentle- 
man of herculean proportions, whose 
office It was to take the pi luces of the 
blood an ailing in his acute. Tv po< , 
who spoke his language, and had been 
atiiib native village, soon ingratiated 
tumself with Marbonua, who iutio- 
duced them to one of the queen's 
chamberlains. Bribery aud corruption 
now came into jday : a plug of to- 
bacco proved an excellent pa^port to 
within the*roy a l precincts, but then 
Afcubouna was suddenly called away, 
and the intruders found themselves 
abandoned to their fate amongst the 
Ittdicjsof the court, amiable and affable 
jUmselrt, whom a little “soft saw dor* 
induced to conduct them into the 
queen & own drawdug-room. flevt 
were collected numerous cost] v jai ti* les 
of European manufacture, «>ent afi’fnv- 
*enb to Pomaioe. WrUiug-desh> , 
cut glass and beautiful china, valuable 
engrav ings, ami gilt eandelabi a s s. arms 
and inHtrumouts of ail kiwty, lay 
to ratched and broken, musty and rusl- 
iug .imthigstgi ea^y calabashcb, oldm.it- 
ting, paddles, lMi-spcars, aud rubbl-h 


of all kinds. It was anppe 
and presently the queen came v 
her private boudoir, attired iu a 
silk gown and rich shawls but W 
out shoes or stockings. She toy <b 
upon a mat, and fed herself with 
fingers. Pio*mnptuon$ Long CHtJ 
unabashed before royalty, was for u 
mediately introducing himself an 
friend, but the attendants epposodt* 1 
torn ard proceeding, and, in doing he 
nude such a fuss that the queen lookfeo 
up from her calabash Offish, perceived 
the stranger^ ami ordered them out 
<fu< h wa a tin* iiiNt and last interview 
between Typoe the nun incr and 
maroc the queen. 

“Disappointed m go lug to court, wfc 
determined upon going to sqa ” The 
Leviathan, an America^ whaler, lay In 
harbour, aud Typoe flipped on board 
her. Long Ghost would have dime 
the some, but the Yankee captain dis- 
liked the cut of bib jib, swme he 
«i “Sidney bud,” and would havo 
nought to -.av to him. So Tynoe di- 
vided his adVaiwe of wages with tho , 
medical spectre— drank with him a 
parting bottle of wine, snrrtqdrttmsly 
ptm liasisl horn A pilfering member of 
rouiaree's household— and *aded on 
a w haling < ruwe to the oo tst of-bipan. 
We look forwaj-d with awl 

intcie,st to an account them 

bcfcl him. -*j * 
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and deputed here, the mqscular 
matter there, and the bony material 
in a third locality, where it can not 
only be stored up, but where its 
presence is factually at the moment 
necessary-. ' 

Again, the fluid parts of the body 
contain the same substances in a liquid 
form, on their way to or from the 
several parts of the body in which 
they are required. They include also 
a portion of salt or saline matter 
w liicli is dihsohed in them, as we dis- 
solve common salt in our soup, or 
Epsom salts in the pleasant draughts 
'with which our doctors delight to 
vex us. This saline matter is also 
obtained from the food. 

Now, ft is self-evident, 1 ' that Unit 
food must be the most nourishing 
which supplies all these ingredients <>t 
the body most abundantly on the 
■whole, or in proportions most suited 
to the ft-tual mints of tin* individual 
animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in 
regard to this point between the 
brovAi bread and the white— ffie fine 
flour, and the whole meal of wheat? 

The grain of wheat consists oi two 
parts, wjtli which the miller is fami- 
liar — the inner grain ami the ^kiu that 
covers it. The inner grain gives the 
pure vs heat flour; the shin, when 
separated, forms the bran. The miller 
cannot entirely peel otf the shin trom 
his grain, and thus some of it is un- 
avoidably ground up with liis flour. 
By sitting, he separates it more or 
less completely : liis seconds, mid- 
dlings, tV< . owing their colour to the 
propoitiou of blown brau that Ins 
passed through the siev e along w ith the 
flour. The w hole meal, as it Ls called, 
of which the so-named In avu house- 
hold bread is made, consists of the 
entire grain ground up together — used 
as it comes from the mill-stones un- 
sifted, and therefore containing all 
the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, 
may be* said to ooutaiu no brau, while 
whole meal contains all that grew 
urally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these 
two portions of the seed? How 
much do they respectively contain of 
the several constituents of the animal 
body? How much of each is con- 
tained Also in tbe whole grain? 


Bre*d now u t me. * 

1. The fit. Of this 

thousand pounds of the * ^ 

Whole grain contain 28 Iha, \ 

Fine Flour, „ 20 „ m \ 

Bran, „ 00 „ 

Ho that the’ bran is raftch riches**^* 

fat than the interior part of the grajjg, 
and the w hole grain ground together 
(whole meal) richer than the finer j^yrt 
of the flour in the proportion of nearly 
one half. 

2. The muscular matter. I have had 
no opportunity as v efc of -ascertaining 

•the relative pioportions of tbi*. ingre- 
dient in the bran and fine flour of the 
same sample of grain. N urncrous ex- 
periments, however, have becu made 
in in) laboratory to determine these 
proiiorLioite in tiie fine flour and whole 
^“cd of several varieties of grain. 
The general result of these is, that 
the whole grain uniformly contains a 
larger quantity weight' for weight, 
than the fine flour extracted from it 
docs. The particular results in the 
i use of w heat uud Indian com w r ere 
ns follow b . — A thoty&aud pounds of the 
whole grain and of the fine flour con- 
tained of muscular matter respec- 
tively, — 

W kiAt (train. Flat Floitr 
Wheat, . 13G lb*. 130 lb*. 

Indian Coin, . 140 110 

Of the material out of which the ani- 
mal muscle is to be formed, the whole 
meal or grain of wheat contains one- 
tittti more than the finest flour does. 
For maintaining muscular strength, 
therefore, it must be more valuable 
in rife equal proportion. 

8. hone material and Saline matter . 
— Of these mineral Constituents, as 
they may be called, of the animal 
bod) , a thousand .pounds of bran, 
whole meal and fine flour, contain 
respectively, — 

Bran, A . . 700 lbs. 

Whole bad, . 170 „ 

Fine flour, . 00 „ 

So that iu regard to this important 
part of our food, necessary to all 
living animals, but especially 4o the 
young who arc growing, and to the 
mother who is giving milk — the 
whole meal is three times more 

nourishing than the flue floor. 

• Our case is now made out. Weight 
for w eight, the whole grain or ifieaT is 
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„ ItfOTe <rfch in aH tlie&e three essen- 
tial elements t>f a nutritive food, 
» than the fine flour of wheat. Hy 
^Jiosc w hose oulv desire fe to sustain 
their health and 'strength by tlie iood 
they eat, ou^ht not the .whole meal 
* preferred ? To cliihhen who 
one rapidl) glowing, the browner the 
bread they eat, the more abundant 
th^uppl) oftlu materials from which 
their increasing bones and muscles 
are to be pi educed. To the iuilh- 

giving mother, the >ame food, and 
for a similar reason. i-» tin* most aj>- 
• propriate. 

\ glance at their mutual 1 elation* 
in rcgaid to the three substances, 
presented in one v icw , will show 
this more clearly A tJioiisand pounds 
of «acli contain of the three several in- 
mvdieutb the following proportions. • 


Whole nual. Kme flom. 


Miwcuhi nutter, 

1 M) llw. 

l°01h>. 

Bone material, . 

1<0 , 

<0 , 

Fat, . 

- 28 „ 

*40 

ToUl m t ad., 

a 4 

I’M 

Takiug fhetinee ingiedients. there- 


One, together, the whole meal is oue- 
lulf moie valuable tor fulfilling all 
the proposes of nutution than the 
fine floui — and <. pet iall\ it is so in to- 
ward to the feeding of (lie voting 
the pregnant, and those vvho undei- 
go much bodih fatigue. 

It will not bo denit d that it is foi n 
wise purpose that the Deity has so 
intimate!) associated, in tic giain, 
the soveial sukstaiuo*. which aie 
noecssai) loi the complete nutrition of 
nnimol bodies. The abo\e consigna- 
tion- show liow unwise we are in at- 
tempting to undo this natiuai colloca- 
tion of materials. To please throve 
and the palate, wV riit out a los<, gen- 
einlly nutritive ffiod,— and, h> make 
up for what we have leinoved, *\\) *- 
iiem® teach**.- us to have lecouise to 
animal food of various description . 

It is interesting to v< mark, even iu 
apparently ‘trivial things, how all 
nature is full oi compensating 
ee*ses. Wt* give our son ants home 
» Uoldbwad., while we live on the finest 
of the w hear ourselves. The uiisti ess 
eat* that which pleases the e)o more, 
the mai/l what sustains and nourishes 
the body better. 

Dot the whole meal it. more whole’-* 
well ftb moie nutritive. It »s 


on account of its superior wholesome- 
ness that those who aie experienced 
in medicine usually recommend it to our 
attention. Experience iu the laws ol 
digestion brings us back to tlie simple 
admixture found in the natural seed. 
It is not an accidental thing that the 
proportions in whicli the ingredients 
of a trul)- sustaining lood take their 
places in the seeds on which we li\e, 
should be best fitted at once to pro- 
mote the health of the sodentaiv 
scholar, and to reinvigorato the 
strength of the active limn when ex- 
hausted bv bodih labour. 

Some iiui) s«) ihat tin* preceding 
obsei vat ions are merri) theoretical; 
and nia) demand the support ot actual 
trial, Ix’foro they will concede that 
the selection ot the most nourishing 
and w holesome diet is horealtci to bo 
1 1 ’jvlated bv the result** of chemical 
analysis. The demaud i- leasonable 
in itself, aftd the so-tailed deductions 
ot theory are entitled oulv to the ia«k 
ot probable t onjet hire-, till thevhavo 
been tested bv c xact and i epeatc d ti ial-. 

JhuVuoh in tins c im* have *Wcii 
made; and our theoietieal consider- 
ations come in only to confirm tin 
icsidh of pievious experiments— to 
*\piain whv the -a* results should have 
been obtained, and to extend and cu- 
lt me tlie pra< tical les-sous which the 
lOsiilts tliemselvcs appealed to incul- 
i ate. 

Thus, from the experiments of Ma- 
ieudio and otheis, it was known that 
tnimalrt which in a lew weeks died if 
ti cl only upon line flour. li\ ed long upon 
whole meal bicad. The reason ap- 
pears from our analytical in* estima- 
tions. The whole meal contains in large 
(j antity the three form* 01 matter 
b\ which the several parts of the body 
me sustained, or sneeessiv el> re- 
newed. J\\e nun Iced a man long 
ii] ion bread and water only, but 
unless we wish to kill him also, we 
must have the apparent cruelty to re- 
strict him to the coarser kind* of bread. 
The charity which should supply him 
w ith fun* white loaves instead, won^J 
iu etteot kill him by a lingering star- 
vation. 

Again, the pork-grower who buys 
bran from the miller, wonders at tiro 
leinnrkablc feeding and fattening 
ettect which this apparently woody 
and useless material bag < upon 
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his animals. The surprise censes, 
however, and the practice is en- 
<our»ged, and extended to other 
creatures, when the researches ol* the 
laboratory explain to him what the 
food itself rontnins, aud what Ilia 
growing animal inquire?. 

Economy as well ns comfort follow 
irom nil exait acquaintance with the 
wants of our bodies in their several 
conditions, and with the composition 
of the various articles of diet which 
are at otir command. In the present 
< ondition of the country, this economy 
liu* become a x it d question. It is u 
hind of (Muistimi duty in even one to 
1 raelise it ^ tar . > hh means and his 
knowledge /m tide him. * 

lVrlmpsthe wind* amount of the 
t 1 onoriy whieli would follow the use 
ol wlioie meal ri-teid of line Ilnur, 
in in not strike . ev en one who reads 
the alnve olisen afinns. Tin* swing 
aches fiom two *nur» * 

First, 'i'he amount of husk, »‘*pa-' 
r.ued lo the miMer flow the whe.it 
w hich he grinds, end w Inch U not Bold 
fu'hum n i's\ vi ics very muni. 1 
think we do not oui » stimnte it, when 
w ‘ c niMder ii as t 'ruling one-eighth 
ot the who'e. On Inis Mippo-ition. 
ibdit pounded wheat vicld'-even of 
Ilnur eon m>*ed bv man, and one of 
poll ml .mil bum which are g'u n to 
:* *hnah tliitllv to pouhrv ami pi$>s. 
If the win!* tin «il be lin'd, how ever, 
ci.dit p muds ot fb»nr will be obtained, 
<r eight jiople will be led b\ the 
sme weight ol giain which only led 
‘CUD IkIoic. 

Again, we June seen that the whole 
meal l* mon* nutritions- so tint this 
coarser flnui will go farther than an 
equal vv tight id the line. The num- 
ber* at w'hith we arrived, fiom the 
lesulls of anihsls, show that, taking 
all the three sustaining clenyut* of 
the food into eonsidei.it ion, the coarse 
is one-half more nutritive than the 
line. Leaving a wide margin for the 
influence of ciu umsfanc^, let us Mip- 
pose it only one-eighth more* nutritiv e, 
and we ^luill have now nim* people 
nourished cquall) b\ the same weight 
of grain, which, when eaten a.s hue 
Hour, would support only seven. Tin 
wheat of the < amt /v/, in other woids, 
would in this Joint <jo one-fourth Jar - 
thir than at prt sent. 

Rut some one may remark, if all 


is good is to come from th/ mere 
use of the bran, why ndt recommend 
it to be withheld from the pigs, and 
consume it by man in some way - * 
alone V This would involve no change 
in the practice of our miliejs, aud little 
in the habits and bread of tbo griffin* 
mass of the population. m 

Rut sucii a course, if possible, 
would not bring us to the cconomimti 
end we wish to attain. Suppose it 
could be made palatable and eaten by 
man, little comparative saving would 
be effected. 

* Fit st. Because, wiieu eaten alone, the 
fine flour will not go so far as when 
mixed with a certain proportion of 
bran : that* is to miv. — a given weight 
of fine Hour will produce an increased 
nutritive elleet when mixed with the 
brfhi : greater than is dee to the con- 
stituents of the bran taken alone. 
r l lie mixture ni the two in reality 
im reuses the xiituch of both. Again, 
if taten alone, bran would prove too 
dilhcult, and then fore slow of diges- 
tion in most stomachs. Much would 
t inis pa^s, unexhausted of its nutritive 
matter, through the aliment an* canal, 
as whole outs often do through that 
hordes, and thus a considerable 
wu'-P* would ensue. 

And further, supposing all to bo 
di *ulvcd in the stomach, there would 
till, of acres at v, Ik* a waste of mate- 
nal, since the bran actually contains 
a larger proportion of bone material 
and .saline in it U r compared with its 
other ingredient, than the body, in 
its natural health) stale, can make use 
ot. All this excels mu4, therefore, be 
rejected by the body, and, as nutritive 
matter, for the time be wasted. 

Lastly, it is doubtful if bran alone 
contains enough of starch, dr of any 
Mibsfifute for it, to meet the other dc- 
maiidtAvf the human Moslem. 1 hare 
not spoken of the Use of the ctarofc of 
the grain in the preceding observa- 
tions, because, as both whole meal 
and fine Hour contain a sufficient 
quality of it to supply the wants of 
the living animal, it win unnecessary 
to the main object of this paper.* But 
w ith bran the rn&c- is different. It is 
doubtful if the purposes of* the starch 
could lie fully, and with sufficient 
speed, 'fulfilled by the ingredients 
w*hh li, in the bran, tube the place of 
start h in the flour. The ceUttlmflflbns 
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. Or w^dy matter, of which it contains 
f a considerable proportion, is too slowly 
soluble in the stomachs of ordinary 
,%men. While, therefore, much of it 
would pass through the body undi- 
* gested, it would require to be eaten in 
***%& larger proportions than its com- 
position indicates, if the body w as 
to be supported, aiid thus a further 
waste would be incurred. 

On the whole, therefore, we come 
back to the whole meal, as the most 
economical as well as the most nutri- 
tive and 'wholesome form hi which the 

f rain of wheat can be‘con, sinned, life 
icity has done far better for us, by 
the natural mixtures to be found in the 
.whole seed, than we can do for our- 
selves. The materials, both in form 
and in .proportion, are adjusted in each 
seed, as wheat, in a way more suibrijle 
to us than any which, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, ive appear able to 
devise. 

A word to our Scottish reader?, be- 
fore ivo conclude. We do not recom- 
mend to you even the w hole meal of 
. wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal 


or your oaten-cake. The oat is more 
nutritive even than the whole grain 
of wheat, taken weight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard- 
working* man, and for the portly ma- 
tron, oatmeal contains the materials 
of the most hearty nourishment. 
This it owes in part to its peculiar 
chemical composition, and in part to 
its being, as it is used in Scotland, 
a kind of whole meal. The finely 
sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire is not so agreeable to a 
Scottish taste, and, I believe, is 
not so nutritious, as the rounder and 
coarser meal of the more northern 
counties. 

While, therefore, the w hole meal of 
wheat is superior to the fine flour, in 
economy, in nutritive power, and in 
wholesomeness, and therefore should 
be preferred by those w p ho must live 
upon wheat, — in all these respects the 
oat has sflll the advantage, and there- 
fore ought religiously to be adhered 
to. You owe it to the experience of 
your forefathers, for a thousand years* 
not ftf forsake it. 


Lurham; Wth May, 1847. 
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